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“ Iris strange, after thirty years of silence, to hear — issuing as it were from 
the tomb — the assertions and the fallacies against which the Anti-Corn 
Law League so long and so successfully contended, and which most people 
supposed were buried beyond hope of resurrection. It is stranger still to 
hear such ghostly heresies enunciated by men whose position # and intelli- 
gence might be presumed to protect them against the influence of doc- 
trines which, theoretically and practically, are incapable of coherent 
exposition/ * 

r FHUS wrote the editor of a London newspaper a few weeks ago. 
X And, strange though it may seem, we are unquestionably 
fighting our Free Trade battles over again. A new generation has 
sprung up since the struggle which culminated in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and although it has been supposed that Englishmen 
imbibe Free Trade principles almost with their mothers* milk, 
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2 Free Trade , Reciprocity , and Foreign Competition. 

the fact must not be overlooked that these are times when even 
what have been deemed the most sacred and indisputable prin- 
ciples and axioms are called upon “ to show cause" why they 
should be generally accepted. It is not very surprising, there- 
fore, that, under the pressure of almost unexampled depression of 
trade, the principles on which our commercial policy has been 
based should be carefully overhauled and severely criticised. 
Since the discussion commenced, sufficient has been written and 
said to afford material for arriving at a conclusion as to the merits 
of the arguments adduced and the proposals made. Certainly 
the difficulty felt by Sir Louis Mallet in writing his letter to 
Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P.,* still exists — the difficulty of finding any 
clear statement, or practical programme of what “ Reciproci- 
tariaus" propose. Replying to Lord Bateman’s speech on the 
question in the House of Lords, on the 29th of April last, Lord 
Beaconsfield had to confess that, after listening with much atten- 
tion to the speech of the noble lord, “he really did not know 
what he required.’'^ Nevertheless, we may fairly conclude that 
all that can be said in favour of Reciprocity has been said, and 
that any lack of clearness and coherence in the expositions and 
appeals must be put down to inherent defects in the theory 
itself. At a time when trade is so bad that any proposal that 
held out the slightest prospect of relief would be joyfully wel- 
comed and fairly tried, it is only reasonable to credit the oppo- 
nents of Free Trade with having put their panacea before the 
country in its most attractive form. 

The most prominent theory with them is, that the present 
depression is chiefly owing to the fact that, as a nation, we have 
continued a policy of what they call “one-sided Free Trade." 
Whether Lord Bateman, Mr. Maclver, M.P., Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, or Mr. Hatton, be taken as the spokes- 
man, the argument is pretty much the same. We are told that 
as we have opened our markets free to the world, and other 
countries have not in return opened their markets free to us, 
everybody is at liberty to sell us anything they make, while we 
are prevented from selling to them by the import duties they 
levy on our goods. Consequently, it is said, foreigners are sup- 
plying themselves with what they want (and to some extent 
supplying us also), while we, who depend chiefly on our foreign 
trade, are going to the bad. The remedy suggested is that we 
should trade freely only with those who will trade freely with us, 
and that on goods coming from countries that put a duty on ours, 


* Reciprocity. A Letter addressed to Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, M.P., by 
Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. Published by the Cobden Club. 

$ The Times , April 30th, 1879. 
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we should put a duty equal to the one they impose. This they 
call “ Reciprocity,” or “ Trade at even weights,” — which we pre- 
sume means that, because other countries have foolishly weighted 
themselves in the struggle for the world's trade, we ought to do 
the same. Practically it is Protection over again. An old fallacy 
with a new name. 

That this country is suffering from a very severe depression in 
trade is unfortunately only too evident. In manufacturing 
districts thousands of men are out of work, and those employers 
who have not closed the whole or part of their works are, in 
many instances, complaining that they are keeping them going 
at a loss in order to avoid the further loss that would be incurred 
by shutting them up. Our exports of British and Triah produce 
decreased from 256,000,000/. in J 872 to 192,000,000/. in 
1878. The income tax assessment for the year April 5th, 
1877, showed a decrease of 9*13 per cent, on trades and pro- 
fessions, 3*81 per cent, on mines, and 24‘75 per cent, on iron- 
works. The returns of pauperism for the Lady-day quarter 
give the number of persons receiving relief, exclusive of lunatics 
and vagrants, at 688,603 in 1877, 702,825 in 1878, and 752,870 
in 1879. When things are in this condition there are always 
any number of reasons given why they are so. Some of course 
are sound ; others arc palpably foolish ; and others, chiefly pro- 
mulgated by those who have interests to serve, or theories to 
bolster up, are misleading. It is at such times that Protectionists 
and timid Free Traders, who have never mastered the fundamental 
principles of political economy, are fully charged with astounding 
tales of the disastrous effect that foreign competition is having on 
our commerce. Employers of labour, anxious to keep down the 
wages of their workmen, or hoping to obtain some kind of pro- 
tection for their own particular trade, also carefully collect and 
circulate information of the same character. When trade is 
prosperous, although the import duties levied by other countries 
and ourselves are unaltered, little is heard of these alarmists ; 
but when the tide turns they come out in full force, and by 
incessant repetition induce many people to think that there must 
be some foundation of truth in their statements and reasoning. 

When it is suggested that the stagnation in trade is due to 
our Free Trade policy, the first impulse should naturally be to 
ask, — How fares it with countries that do protect their own 
industries ? If we are suffering alone, or more than others, or if 
Protectionist countries are suffering very slightly, and that in 
proportion to the extent to which they have adopted Free Trade 
principles, there would be prim a facie ground for alarm. On 
inquiry, however, the depression is found to be universal. Every 
country in Europe is suffering from it, and in the United States 
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the condition of things lias been most deplorable. French 
exports of home produce decreased from 154,904,000?. in 1875 
to 187,452,000?. in 1877.* In Belgium more than half the 
coal-pits — 383 out of 675 — were closed last year. In Germany 
the same condition obtains. Of 190 industrial companies quoted 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange last year, one-half had paid no 
dividend, and of the coal, iron, and mining companies quoted, 
two- thirds were in the same condition. t In Sweden, according 
to the Natioyial-octmomish TidssJcrift, the crisis is now very 
severe. The railways unwisely extended in 1870-3 have got 
into serious difficulties ; the wood and iron trades have suffered 
much from depression ; and merchants and manufacturers have 
failed to an alarming extent. In the United States many 
mills and factories, built and fitted up at great cost when trade 
was good, have been since sold at ruinous loss. It was stated 
in the papers two or three months ago that the creditors of the 
Fall River Mills — a very extensive concern — had agreed to take 
6s. 8 d. in the pound in settlement of their claims. So de- 
plorable has the condition of the iron trade been during 
the depression, that the Iron and Steel Association of Penn- 
sylvania in a letter to a Committee of Congress, dated March 
23rd, 1876, said : “ Manufacturers are either in the hands of 
the Sheriff or selling iron below cost” Out of more than 800 
railway companies in the Northern States we are told that 
more than three-fourths pay no interest on the original capital. 
In 1876-77 the property of eighty-four railway companies with 
a mileage of 7700 miles and a capital of 80,000,000?. was fore- 
closed by the mortgagees, and proceedings were commenced 
against forty-four more, with a mileage of 5400 miles and a 
capital of 60,000,000?. In the beginning of last year 1,250,000 
artisans were out of work ; and the failures there were more in 
1878, both in number and amount of liabilities, than in any of 
the previous six years. In number they exceeded those of 1877 
by 1571, and in amount by 8,000,000?. In the State of 
Massachusetts the number of vagrants relieved was in 1873, 
45,653* in 1874, 98,263; in 1875, 137,808; and in 1876, 
148,936. Another indication of the condition of things in the 
States is that their import of tea — an article which they do not 
produce— fell from 4,893,000?. in 1873 to 8,132,000?. in 1878, 

* Mr. Thompson’s remark (Fraser's Magazine , February, 1879, p. 197), 
that the peasantry are worse off in England than in France, has no bearing 
whatever upon the question of Free Trade in goods. It is a question of Free 
Trade in land; in that respect the French are Free Traders and we arc not. 
The condition of our peasantry is mainly traceable to our unjust laws relating 
to primogeniture and entail, and the transfer of land. 

t Mr. Mundella, M.P., Paper read before the Statistical Society, February 
19th, 1878. 
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representing a decrease of about 7,000,000 lbs. weight. The 
condition of the Asiatic, and particularly the Indian, trade with 
England and the whole of Europe may be gathered from the 
report presented to the recent annual meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company at Paris. The amount of shipping that passed through 
the Canal last year showed a decrease of 3^ per cent, compared 
with 1,877. This was in spite of the extra traffic occasioned by 
the despatch of troops and stores to and from India in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of affairs there and in Europe. 

This general depression cannot be due to Free Trade, because 
the countries to which reference has been made are not Free 
Traders. The causes of bad trade must therefore be looked for 
elsewhere. It would be folly to hold Free Trade responsible for 
bad harvests in India, famines in China and India, and war in 
Turkey, Asia, and Africa. Free Trade is not to blame because 
people lend their money to bankrupt foreign Governments and 
lose it, or because limited liability companies turn out to be 
unsound, and bank directors are dishonest. Nor is it the fault 
of Free Trade that people in all parts of the world are poor and 
cannot afford to purchase our goods. 

Nor does the commercial history of our country give any 
support to the suggestion that Protection would improve our 
condition. Protection, in one form or another, has at various times 
been tried and all kinds of devices have been adopted to benefit 
particular trades. The importation of cattle and fresh meat used 
to be prohibited ; cattle were not even allowed to be brought 
from Ireland. The importation of butter for food was prohibited ; 
it might be got from abroad to use as> grease for machinery, &c., 
but the Custom-house officials put a tarred stick through every 
keg to make it useless as food. Id order to protect the woollen 
trade and encourage the home supply of wool, the export of 
sheep was prohibited in the reign of Elizabeth. A man convicted 
of doing it was, for the first offence, liable to forfeit his property, 
to undergo twelve months' imprisonment, and have his left hand 
cut off, and nailed up in the market place : for the second 
offence he was to be put to death. In the reign of Charles II, 
(1678) an Act was passed ordering that every dead body should 
be buried in a woollen shroud. When it was found that cotton 
goods were likely to interfere with the woollen trade an Act was 
passed in 1721 imposing a fine of 5 1, on any one wearing calico, 
and of 20 L on any one selling it. When it became impossible to 
prevent the use of these goods heavy import duties were put on 
raw cotton. Thus our ancestors attempted to suppress and drive 
away the very trade that we now so much dread losing. The 
French wars kept corn so dear during the close of the last century 
and the beginning of this, that it was necessary to limit its waste 
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as much as possible, and not only was its use for distillation 
occasionally prohibited, but it was made a fineable offence to sell 
bread until twenty-four hours after it had been baked — because 
new bread cut so much to waste — and in 1800 a baker in Man- 
chester was fined 51. for selling a loaf before it was twenty- four 
hours old. When the wars were over and peace was signed in 
1815, com became cheap, and the Corn Laws were passed in order 
to keep the price up. The effect upon the country was most 
disastrous. From 1815 to 1832 — a time of absolute peace — our 
exports declined from 51,000,000?. to 36,000,000?. In 1832 
duties affecting 700 articles were modified and the exports rose 
to 51,000,000?. in 1841. The distress in the country was still 
great, and in that year Government Commissioners had to be 
sent down to Burnley and Stockport with Government funds to 
keep the people from starving. In Stockport 3000 dwelling- 
houses were shut up, 5000 people were out of work, and more 
than half the master spinners failed before the end of 1842. 
Sir Robert Peel then commenced repealing and reducing the 
import duties, and from that year down to the present time the 
commercial progress of this country has been unequalled. 

When modern Protectionists are reminded of these facts they 
at once exclaim, “ Oh, but we don't believe in Protection like 
that. We are Free Traders, but we are not in favour of f one- 
sided Free Trade.’ We are in favour of Reciprocity, and 
would have Free Trade with those countries that admit our 
goods free, but would put a duty on goods from countries that 
put duties on our goods.” That is a fair statement of the case as 
it is put before the country. And the question simply is — If 
other countries refuse free admission to our goods should we, 
therefore , refuse free admission to theirs ? The answer to that 
question depends very much on the answer we give to another, 
and that is — Are we Free Traders, do we admit goods into this 
country free, for the benefit of other nations or for the benefit of 
ourselves ? If for our own benefit, are we to give it up because 
others will not avail themselves of it ? If other countries will 
not buy in the cheapest market are we, therefore, not to buy 
where we can get what we want cheapest and best? Other 
countries undoubtedly injure us by putting import duties on our 
goods, but they injure themselves also ; and are we still further 
to injure ourselves because their action is already affecting us ? 
are we to cut our noses off because we are offended with our 
faces ? This is what Reciprocity really means. 

Free Trade can never impoverish a country or cripple its com- 
merce. On the contrary, it is essential to the full development 
of the resources of the world. Its policy is to facilitate us in 
selling such goods as we can produce cheaper than other nations, 
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and in buying that which they can produce cheaper than we 
can. Different countries and different peoples have special 
qualifications for producing and making special goods, and it is 
for the benefit not only of themselves, but of everybody else, 
that their energies should be concentrated on that which they 
can produce best. Free Trade means unrestricted access to 
wherever the article we require is most plentiful, and can be 
most readily obtained. The invention of machinery and the 
introduction of improved modes of communication between 
various parts of a country and of the world are known to facilitate 
trade and be beneficial to the people, because they enable more 
to be done, more to be produced, and more to be obtained with 
the same amount of labour. This is precisely what Free Trade 
does, and what Protection prevents. Bastiat, the French Free 
Trader, put the matter in a nut-shell when he asked, “ Which is 
best for man and for society — abundance or scarcity ?” The 
issue is also reported to have been very tersely put at a recent 
Free Trade demonstration in Paris. “What,” it was asked, 
“ was this so-called Protection ? Protection from whom ? Pro- 
tection from what? Simply Protection from cheap clothes, 
cheap food, cheap iron ; Protection from obtaining many comforts 
of life.”* The first condition of successful business is to buy 
cheaply ; to sell cheap we must buy cheap, and Free Trade is 
essential to buying in the cheapest market. Import duties must 
increase the cost of the article imported. Those who require it 
will have to pay more for it, and to recoup themselves they will 
require more for the goods they sell. Those, again, who buy 
from them will have to charge more for their goods ; and thus 
the cost of living and manufacturing is increased all round to an 
extent proportionate to the duty imposed and the demand there 
is for the article on which it is levied. An* increase in the cost 
of living involves an increase in the cost of manufacturing, and 
an advance in the price of an article always tends to check the 
demand for it. If we are now being closely pressed by foreigners 
in neutral markets, a slight advance might be sufficient to 
alienate from us a considerable portion of our foreign trade. 
Thus the people would suffer in two ways. In addition to having 
to pay more for what they required, they would have less to pay 
it with, as trade would be crippled and work scarce. The 
Canadians are likely to experience this as the result of their 
new Protective tariff. The first effect it is having is to lower 
wages. This can however only be a temporary relief to the 
employers. With the prices of goods raised all round, wages 
will have to be advanced again, though the extent to which 


* Edinburgh Review , April IB, 1879, p. 363. 
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trad© will be curtailed by the high prices will render it impos- 
sible for the advance to be in proportion to the increased cost 
of living. According to the Toronto Globe : — ♦ 

u The manager of the Canada Southern Kailway Company, in 
reducing the pay of its employes and working staff, stated that the 
reduction of expenses in this way has been rendered necessary 
by the increased cost of running since the introduction of the Protec- 
tive policy. Coal costs the company 50 cents per ton more than it 
ought to cost, iron is taxed from 17 \ to 35 per cent., locomotives and 
cars pay 25 per cent., bridges 25 per cent., and hardware 30 per cent. 
On the other hand, the receipts have been diminished by the same 
cause. The increased cost of living tends to lessen the passenger 
traffic ; and, according to the returns of the port of Montreal, the 
shipments of grain have fallen off, the quantity exported from January 
1st to May 14th this year being 1,473,790 bushels, against 1,808,830 
bushels during the corresponding period last year — a decrease of 
nearly 23 per cent. Meanwhile, as the working man’s wages arc 
reduced, his expenses are increased. Flour, which three months ago 
cost him 3 dole. 60 cents per barrel wholesale, now costs 4 dols. 15 
cents; sugar is 1 cent per lb. dearer; oatmeal has gone up 15 per cent., 
bacon is 10 per cent, dearer, and beef is also higher. Clothing has 
likewise advanced in price.” 

The advocates of Reciprocity, however, acknowledge the 
advantages of true Free Trade, but they deny that our present 
condition is such, and they propose to improve it by making it 
more Protective. They will only allow the application of the 
term “ Free Trade" to the commerce of those countries whose 
ports are open perfectly free to each other. But surely if one 
country opens its ports free it is much nearer to Free Trade than 
if neither did so. On the principle that u half a loaf is better 
than no bread 0 — it £eing acknowledged that Free Trade is a good 
thing — it is better to have “one-sided Free Trade’’ than “ two- 
sided Protection.” 

What the public want to know, but what the friends of Reci- 
procity seldom attempt to. show, is, how it will improve our con- 
dition if we retaliate on Protectionist countries by putting duties 
on their goods. They show how it would injure the other 
country, and that might gratify one of the lowest propensities of 
our nature ; but it would be very poor compensation for the in- 
jury that we should inflict on ourselves. A war of tariffs would 
be little less desirable, and almost as disastrous as a war of 
powder and steel. Nations, like men, object to be driven. We 
are reminded at this point that perhaps the most amusing feature 
of the discussion is Mr. Hatton’s quotation of the remark (evi- 
dently with serjous approval) that, “ Once a man of courage and 
power comes to the front in Parliament to advocate the Christian 
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maxim, ‘ Do unto others as you would have others do unto you/ 
Free Trade, as it stands, is doomed.”* * * § What Mr. Hatton’s views 
of Christian maxims may be we know not, but ordinary students 
of Bible teaching imagine that precisely the opposite results 
would follow the practical adoption of the maxim quoted. If 
“ Do unto others as you would have others do unto you” means 
<c Do unto others as they do to you,” it has.hitherto been wofully 
misunderstood, and its high position in our code of morality has 
certainly been obtained under false pretences. If it is, however, 
to be understood to mean what i£ clearly says, then our present 
policy of adhering to Free Trade with countries that do not trade 
freely with us, although we wish them to do so, carries it out to 
the letter. Mr. Wallace objects to the use of the word<“ retalia- 
tion, ”f but the following quotation from a letter by Mr. Maclver, 
M.P.,j shows that the policy is intended to be one, not only of 
retaliation, but of compulsion also: — “If we want real Free 
Trade — as assuredly we do — we must go beyond the present 
teaching of British political economy, and make it the interest of 
those who now exclude our manufacturers to adopt a different 
policy. Our foreign friends who decline to understand the 
advantages that Free Trade offers, would understand at once the 
disadvantages under which a British retaliatory tariff would place 
them.” 

The advocates of Reciprocity vary very much in their views 
as to what duties should be imposed. They complain loudly of 
the importation of certain classes of goods from countries that 
tax our exports ; but beyond that, their utterances are, as a rule, 
contradictory and indefinite. The proposal which Mr. Wallace 
makes is, however, distinct and clear enough ; but surely it is 
the most absurd that was ever conceived. It is : * To reply to 
Protectionist countries by putting the very same import duty 
on the very same articles that they do, ch aging our duty as 
they change theirs.”§ But if we are to impose import duties at 
all, we should put them on classes of goods on which the country 
against which we intend them to operate does not levy them. 
If it is necessary for a country to levy a dutjr on our goods in 
order to protect its own makers, it is very certain that they 
cannot compete with us here, and it would therefore be useless 
for us to levy a duty to prevent their doing what they cannot do 
when there is no duty. On the other hand, if manufacturers 
elsewhere can sell their goods here, they do not require a Pro- 

* Tinsley's Magazine, April, 1879, p. 383. 

| Article in Nineteenth Century , April, 1879, p, 644. 

t The Tims, Nov. 10th, 1878. 

§ Nineteenth Century , April, 1879, p. 645. 
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tective duty at home, and if they have one they would soon 
take it off if we put one on their goods here. But that would 
not enable us to sell to them ; for if we cannot beat them in our 
market here, we certainly could not compete with them at home, 
even if they did admit our goods duty free. For instance, 
Continental countries levy duties on our cotton goods, but it 
would be useless for us to levy a duty on their cotton goods, 
because they send none here. Russia puts an import duty on 
our iron goods, but we cannot put one on hers, because we buy 
none from her. We could levy a duty on Russian corn, Nor- 
wegian timber, Spanish fruits, and American cotton and oil, but 
these countries need not impose a duty against us on these 
goods, because we cannot export any to them. If we are to 
admit duty free what they admit free from us, they would of 
course admit all these articles free, knowing that we should never 
send any to them, while they would be under no compulsion to 
take the duty off goods that we can send there but which they 
cannot send to us. Surely if there is any sense in Reciprocity 
at all, it must be in imposing a duty on the articles that other 
countries send to us, unless they will take the duty off those 
goods that we do or could sell to them. And to that the objec- 
tion is that if duties here would be injurious to our trade it 
would be folly to impose them merely for the chance of taking 
them off' again as a favour to other nations when they were 
prepared to “ reciprocate” it. Further, maintaining duties on 
particular goods from one country which we remitted on the 
same goods from another country would lead to endless trouble 
and confusion. If we levied a duty on silk goods from France, 
we probably should not do so From Belgium or Spain, as these 
are not silk-exporting countries. There would be nothing to 
prevent French silks being sent to Spain or Belgium and then 
sent on to England, Or, if we arranged to receive French iron, 
on condition that they would admit ours, and we levied a duty 
on Belgian iron because they levied one on ours, Belgium could 
send her iron across the borders into France, and export it from 
there duty free to England. Belgium might, for such a purpose, 
arrange with France to allow her silk to pass through her 
territory duty free, if France accorded a corresponding privilege 
to Belgian iron. It would be found practically impossible to 
counteract such arrangements, and much bitterness and bickering 
would ensue from them. 

Mr. Thompson* refers to the competition of French refiners 
in the sugar trade as a special grievance. He points out that 


* Fraser's Magazine , February, 1879, p. 202. 
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we import more refined sugar than we export, but he does not 
show how putting a duty on the sugar sent here would improve 
our export trade. We should imagine that if the French sugar 
refiners' trade here was stopped, his competition for the business 
in neutral markets would be keener than ever. The grievance, 
of course, is that the French Government, by a roundabout 
method, give a bounty to their sugar refiners on the sugar they 
send abroad. This enables the French merchants to export 
sugar at a lower price than they otherwise could, and than they 
can sell it at home. The result lias been to injure seriously our 
sugar refining trade. This is very annoying to sugar refiners ; but 
are we to put a duty on French sugar in order that we may be 
compelled to pay a higher price for English sugar, so that the 
English sugar trade may prosper ? Those who are so anxious to 
benefit their fellow-countrymen can do so now — there is nothing 
to prevent their buying English lump-sugar by paying the higher 
price for it. It is kept in stock in almost every town ; but how 
many of our Reciprocity friends do buy fc it ? The fact is, the 
French Government is yearly paying a portion of our sugar bill, 
and so long as they are willing to do it we shall be very foolish 
if we do not let them. # 

The French people derive no benefit from it. Competition 
will prevent the refiners from getting any more nett profit than 
they would without the bounty. And the extra demand that is 
createaby the bounty will raise the price of sugar, and the French 
people will, therefore, have more to pay for it than they would if 
the demand was not thus unnaturally stimulated. Thus, they 
really lose in two ways — they pay through the Government so 
much of our sugar bill, and they also pay more for what they use 
themselves. 

The same reply may be made to Mr. Thompson's reference to 
the Belgian glass trade. He says — * 

“ This inferior glass the Belgian manufacturer ships off to Englaud 
and sells at a price calculated so as to be well under what the English 
manufacturers can produce it, the Belgian one, should he sustain any 
loss in carrying out this arrangement, being recouped by the extra 
price that he can safely charge on the better glass in his own country, 
as he has no foreign competition.”* 

We ought to be obliged to the kind but simple people who 
will thus submit to pay more for their best glass in order that we 
may have their common glass specially cheap. This idea that 
Protection enables makers to sell their goods at less than the 
ordinary price abroad is evidently held by many Protectionists. 
Mr. Wallace says— 

— i - *** 

* Frasrfi t Magazine , February, 1879, p. 202. 
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“ Foreign manufacturers, protected by import duties against compe- 
tition by us, enjoy practically a monopoly in their own countries, and 
can secure such a profit cm the bulk of their goods sold at hoqje that 
they can afford to undersell us with their surplus stocks.”* 

Foreign manufacturers are not quite so foolish as is imagined ; 
they will never deliberately make goods to sell at a loss, or without 
profit, abroad, no matter how well they are doing at home. If 
they can sell at a profit away from home, unquestionably they 
will do so, but in that case they will require no duty in their own 
country to protect their trade ; the price of the goods will secure 
them the monopoly. Nor will an import duty enable them 
to secure an extraordinary profit at home — competition amongst 
themselves, or with others that would soon enter the field, would 
speedily rectify that. We cannot legislate for, or base any argu- 
ments on the conduct of, makers with surplus stocks. If they 
have to sell such stock at a loss once, they will be very careful 
about overstocking in the future. Surplus stocks must also, as a 
rule, be disposed of to ordinary customers ; a maker cannot 
develop a foreign connection at a moment’s notice. 

Again, if we protect one trade we must protect all. One-sided 
Protection would lead to intolerable rivalry and wire-pulling on 
the part of different trades. If the sugar trade is protected 
against French competition, and the glass trade against Belgian 
competition, what can be said to the demand of the farmer to be 
protected against the competition of foreign corn and cattle ? 
No one is suffering more from free imports, at the present time, 
than the British farmer. Yet our position as a manufacturing 
nation depends so much on our facilities for obtaining cheap food 
that no one would for a moment listen to a proposition to put a 
duty on it. The butoher would also want protecting against 
foreign meat, the ironmaster against Belgian iron, and the cotton 
manufacturer against American calico. We could not fairly or 
logically refuse the one if we granted the other. This alone is a 
fatal objection to all “ Pleas for Reciprocity.” 

A particularly strong feeling exists against the United States. 
They used to buy a great deal from us. Now they levy such 
heavy duties that we are practically shut out of their markets. 
And to make matters worse they are actually seeding goods here 
to compete with us in our own towns. Surely, say the Recipro- 
citarians, it would be both fair and politic to levy a duty on what 
they send here. But the United States send us very few mcmu ,• 
faetured goods . The following is the total value of the 
cotton, iron and steel goods we have imported from them 
recently : — 


nineteenth Century, April, 1879, # p. 6&5. 
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Cotton Manufactures. Manufactured 

Iron and Steel Goods. 

1875 £95,000 . ... £216,000 

1876 451,876 ... 241,839 

1877 163,000 ... , 200,000 

Whereas in 1877 we sent there, in spite of high Protective 
duties — 

Cotton goods £1,318,948 

Thread for sewing 4 41 4,747 

Linen piece goods ,2,208,701 

Linen thread 1 2 4,324 

£4,066,720 

Iron, iron goods, and hardware .... £925,155 


In 1876 the value of our imports from Am erica was 75,900,000?., 
but 68,200,000?. of it was food and raw material. Now, what is 
there to levy a duty on of any practical moment ? Even under 
the present high tariff we send far more manufactured goods to 
the United States than they send here, and if we are to put 
duties on what they send to us, they could put higher duties on 
what we send to them, and we should suffer most. Take either 
cotton manufactures or iron goods as an example. The 
American would at once say, “ I don’t at all mind the English 
keeping me out of their market, if you will keep thorn out here. 
If tney prevent me sending my 200,000?. worth of iron goods 
there, you prevent them from sending their 925,155?. worth here, 
and I shall be the gainer.” And so he would. 

The only way in which we could effectually touch America 
would be by putting a duty on her exports of food and raw 
materials — that is, either on corn or cotton. But to do it would 
be perfect madness. A duty on raw cotton would, of course, raise 
the price of all our cotton goods, and put us at such a disadvan- 
tage in every foreign market that we might lose a considerable 
portion of our trade. The countries that got the trade would 
nave to buy cotton, so that the result of our policy would be to 
injure ourselves without permanently affecting America, as she 
would still supply the countries to which our lost trade would go. 

The one-sidedness and utter unreliability of Mr. Hill’s state- 
ments about American locks has beeu so thoroughly exposed by 
letters in the Times from lock makers and others that further 
reference to Mr. Thompson’s allusion to that matter is un- 
necessary. 

But we are told that u France is the country which ought to be 
taken as the strongest case in support of a policy of Reciprocity,* 

* Fraser's Magazine, February, 1879, p. 204. 
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and Mr. Thompson argues that because our imports from France 
were 45,000,000/. in 1877 against 17,000,000/. in 1860, and our 
imports from there exceeded our exports by 20,000,000/., we are 
getting the worst of the bargain. Leaving this question of the 
balance of exports and imports for a time, we find from French 
newspapers and French commercial reports that French manu- 
facturers are also complaining that they are suffering seriously in 
these transactions. How both sides can be getting the advan- 
tage of the other is difficult to understand. The partial extent 
to which France has adopted Free Trade has practically made its 
commerce in some trades. With the previous^ restrictive tariff 
it was hopeless for Frenchmen to attempt to compete with 
makers elsewhere ; but when that tariff was revised and the 
markets of the world were thrown open to them, they awoke to 
the fact that competition on their part was possible. For 
instance, when their ironworkers were protected by high duties 
all the ironwork for their railways was supplied from England, 
but when the duties were reduced they were soon in a position 
to supply their own. Unquestionably French competition is a 
serious thing in more than one trade, but the advocates of 
Reciprocity entirely fail to show how their nostrum will help us, 
nor ao they attempt any explanation of the fact that many of the 
protected trades in France are seriously depressed. The sugar 
trade has already been dealt with, and reference may now be 
made to the woollen, clothing, and silk trades, upon the con- 
dition of which considerable stress is laid.* The following figures 
indicate that, however much our makers may be troubled by the 
competition of French dealers in these goods, their export trade 
in them is not in a very satisfactory condition : — 


French Exports. 1865. 1877. 

Woollen goods , . . .£12,112,400 ... £15,040,000 

Apparel 4,904,000 ... 3,460,000 

Millinery and small fancy 

wares 8,076,000 ... 6,248,000 


Silk manufactures . . . 17,140,000 ... 10,368,000 

£42,292,400 £35,116,000 

Showing a decrease in these goods of 7,176,400/., while their 
total export trade had increased 11,372,000/. The only item 
that shows an increase is woollen goods, but the fact that the 
French import of woollen goods has increased 80 per cent, and 
of silk goods 190 per cent., in the same time, shows that even 
Protective duties have not enabled French manufacturers to 
have matters all their own way in their own country. 

* Fraser's Magazine , February, 1879, p. 202. 
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Mr. Thompson speaks of the u glaring unfairness” of the 
French import duty on serge cloth once preventing some persons 
from purchasing it here, while a manufacturer there seeing the 
cloth, commenced to make it, and is “ now sending it in large 
quantities to England” But if that maker can sell his cloth in 
this country it is evident that our makers would be powerless to 
compete with him in France even if there was no import duty. 

In connection with the woollen trade we must remember that 
during the last few years the fashion has run very much upon 
the class of goods that the French excel in, and to which our 
manufacturers have not devoted sufficient attention. A Report, 
presented by three students selected from the Bradford Technical 
School last autumn to visit similar institutions on the Continent, 
was published in the early part of this year. The following 
extracts from it indicate what French success and English failure 
is traceable to : — 

“ Special attention would appear to bo paid to the instruction of the 
scholars in dyeing and chemistry, in both French and German schools, 
and this may be remarked, not only of those seen, but also of all of 

which any information has been obtained It is an undoubted 

fact that foreign goods, especially those of French make, are better dyed 
than ours, that the colours are brighter and more durable, and 'that a 
softer finish can be obtained, and these points are ascribed by many 
practical men to the superior and more intelligent method adopted by 
the French of treating the raw material in its primary process. . 

In nearly all cases the French goods seen, showed, if plain material, 
better colours and nicer gradation of tints and shades ; or, if fancies, 
superiority and richness in the design, and more pleasing effects in 

combinations of colour in warp and weft Taken as a whole, then, 

wo are of opinion that the taste and skill of the French manufac- 
turers are, on the whole, superior to ours, and more fully developed. 
Though to some extent these qualities may be more common to 
them as a nation than to us, there can he but little doubt that the 
course of technical education undergone by all, or nearly all, con- 
nected with the management of manufacturing establishments has 
greatly improved these natural properties, and the necessity for schools 
for teaching technical science and imparting higher education has been 
so fully recognised by foreign manufacturing countries, that these in- 
stitutions are to be met with in almost every town. Lille, Roubaix, 
and Crefeld are all towns only half the size of Bradford, and now all 
possess these schools — the Polytechnic at liheydt has been built to 
meet the wants of the two neighbouring towns of Rheydt, 17,000 in- 
habitants, and Glaubach, with 35,000.” 

Mr. C. E. Bousfield, one of the Jurors at the Paris Exhibition, 
in an address to the Students of the Textile Department of the 
Yorkshire College, after speaking of the manifest improvement 
in the taste and finish^ojM^J^sh iCtUHfyi* 1 1 c 1 1851, and 

H $ $7 *X.% ^ S 
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of the departments in which they unquestionably excel the 
world, referred to “ the richness and variety of the French 
Woollens/’ and the French Worsteds, which, he said, “for infinite 
variety of design, for perfection of make and finish, and clean- 
liness of dye, are superior to those of any other country/’ And 
Mr. Mitchell, the President of the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce, and one of the Judges at the Paris Exhibition, recently 
said, " We cannot hope to resume our position of supremacy on 
the old lines. If we would be successful we must adapt ourselves 
to the changes of taste and fashion that are for ever occurring, 
and not seek to keep the world bound to the acceptance of the 
same kind of goods from year to yehr.” 

It will be seen that this is not a question of Reciprocity, lower 
wages or longer hours of labour, but of skill and a thorough 
acquaintane with the details of the manufacturing process. 
Levying an import duty here on French goods would not decrease 
their competition with ours abroad. Nor would it benefit our 
makers at home. The style and finish of certain of the French 
goods is preferred, and an import duty would not make people 
buy what they do not like. It would certainly raise the price 
of the goods to the English consumers, but in these days of dress 
and fashion the majority would still buy the article they 
preferred. 

In the silk trade the conditions are similar. We buy between 
8,OO0,OOO£. and 9,000,000£. worth of silk goods from France 
because they are preferred. Taking quality into account it is 
asserted that silks of our own make are of quite as good value as 
the French, but it is only when they are also up to the mark in 
style and design that the people buy them. That our makers 
are improving is evident from their exports, which from 788, 894?. 
in 1841 rose to 2,851,839?. in 1859 and 3,134,062?. in 1874. In 
bad times like the present a trade in an article of clothing which 
is to a large extent a luxury is sure to feel the depression quickly 
and severely. The silk trade is also an illustration of bow Pro- 
tection entirely fails to benefit some industries, the products of 
which can be easily smuggled. The importation of silk goods 
used to be entirely forbidden. Surely the home trade should 
have prospered then. Yet petitions were presented to Parlia- 
ment from the silk workers of Coventry and Spitalfields complain- 
ing that smuggled goods so undersold theirs that wages had gone 
down to starvation point. In 1826 a duty of 30 per cent, ad 
valorem was levied on foreign silk. Smuggling was then more 
prevalent than ever ; so much so that it was estimated that one 
half of the silk sold here was smuggled. In 1845 the duty was 
reduced to 15 per cent., and smuggling then ceased to be worth 
the time and risk. 
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When it is stated that we are being flooded with foreign 
paper because our import of it has risen from 368,000?. in 1805 
to 598,000?. worth in 1877, it is found convenient to omit to 
state that the Value of our exports of paper was 463,000?. iu 1865, 
901,000?. in 1877, and 924,000?. in 1878. 

The suggestion that a duty should be put on Belgian iron is 
approved by those who are misled by newspaper accounts of the 
extent to which it is used here. Few people are aware that in 
1877 the whole of the iron and iron goods — pig iron, rails, 
girders, bars, hardware, and castings — sent here from Belgium 
was only 52,622 tons — not a| much as many of our works turn 
out. In 1878 our total import of iron bars and iron and steel 
wrought and manufactured from all parts of the world was only 
208,461 tons, and of this 64,000 tons was re-exported and 60,000 
was Swedish iron, a quality that we should still import if there 
was a duty on it, as it is a special kind used in the Sheffield 
trade. In the same year we exported 2,299,223 tons. So that 
in a war of tariffs on iron we have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. 

The idea that if the 45,000,000?. worth of manufactured articles 
of all descriptions which we import was made here there would 
be plenty of work is pleasant and plausible, but utopian. Some 
of the goods would probably not be made here, even if they 
could not be got abroad. Others doubtless would. But as im- 
port dudes would raise the price of all goods of the kind on 
which the duty was put, the demand for them would be curtailed, 
so that the makers would not get all the trade that formerly 
went abroad, and the extra price that would have to be paid by 
those who did buy them would probably have been spent on 
other articles and have given employment to men who, under 
the altered circumstances, would have to go without it. Further, 
the demand in some departments of the export trade would fall 
off. The goods with which we previously paid for the imported 
articles, or, in other words, the goods which the imported articles 
bought of us, would not be sold. Consequently, although there 
might be more employment in some directions, there would be 
less in others. It would merely be robbing Peter to pay Paul* 
It is not wise to pay more for English made goods than the same 
kind can be obtained for abroad. No more so than it is to pay 
a higher price for an article made in the town in which we five 
than it can be got for elsewhere. If it were, we all ought to 
buy boots, tin goods, and furniture, made by the local cobbler, 
tinner, and cabinet-maker, instead of supporting the shoemaker, 
ironmonger, and furniture dealer, who buys his goods from 
Northampton, Wolverhampton, and London. If it be prudent 
for a Londoner to buy boots that have been made at Northamp- 

[Vol. CXII. No. CCXXl.]— New Sebibs, YoL LYI. No. I. B 
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ton, why should he not purchase a pair of French made ones if 
he prefers them ? 

If people could only thoroughly understand that “ Trade is 
exchange of commodities,” and that gold is a commodity, the 
chief use of which is to facilitate the exchange of other com- 
modities, one-half of the difficulties they have on this question 
would vanish. They would see that it would be suicidal for us 
to give up buying from other countries what they can produce 
cheaper and better than we can, or than it is worth our while to 
do. When foreigners sell us goods they have to be paid for 
them in commodities, either gold, r#w materials, or manufactured 
articles, and producing or obtaining the articles which we thus 
exchange gives employment to the people. If to a nation A 
we have to pay a certain amount of gold for what we get from 
them, we obtain the gold by sending goods to another country B 
that requires them and has gold ; or if A will take goods, but 
does not require any that we make, we send our goods to a 
country C that does produce what A wants, and then C supplies 
A instead of paying us, and the account is settled. We can only 
buy of other countries in proportion as they (not necessarily the 
same countries) buy of us, and other countries can only buy of us 
in proportion as we buy of them. If we cannot dispose of our 
goods abroad we cannot buy from abroad, because we cannot pay. 
Of course, we could for a time pay in cash, but we should soon use 
all our coin and bullion up, and then if we could not obtain a 
fresh supply in exchange for our goods, our purchasing power 
would be at an end. On the other hand, if we do not take the 
goods of other countries, they cannot take ours, because they 
have no other means of paying for them. Those who sell must 
buy . Those who buy freely are enabled to sell freely. The 
truth of this is established by the feet that remission of import 
duties has always been immediately followed by an increase in 
our exports of British produce. 


Duties Remitted. 

£ 

1845-1852 8,600,000 
1858 Gladstone’s first Budget 

— 123 duties repealed, 
and 133 reduced. 
1856-7 3,800,000 


1860-5 9,470,000 

1866-74 8,300,000 


Exports rose from 

£ 

58.000. 000 to 78,000,000 

78.000. 000 to 98,000,000 

the same year. 

95.000. 000 in 1855 to 

122.000. 000 in 1857 and 

130.000. 000 in 1859. 

135.000. 000 to 165,000,000 

188.000. 000 to 239,000,000. 


Since 1874 no duties have been repealed, but additional 
taxation has been levied, and our exports and imports have 
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both declined. In the twenty years, 1853 to 1873, we re* 
mitted duties to the amount of 19,000,000/., and our exports 
of British produce increased from 95,000,000/. to 255,000,000/. 
Thus much have we been able to accomplish under a Free Trade 
policy and with the duties of other countries quite as much against 
us as they are now. Those Reciprocitarians who deprecate the 
post hoc propter hoc line of argument when it is used to prove 
that the great prosperity of the first twenty-five years after the 
adoption of our Free Trade policy was due to that policy, do not 
hesitate to resort to it when they desire to show that the present 
depression is the result of Free Trade. They would also have 
us believe that the leaders of the Free Trade agitation thirty 
years ago taught that if their policy were adopted there would 
be no more stagnation in trade, and they urge that because there 
is stagnation now Free Trade must be acknowledged to be a 
failure. The fact is, the people were never taught that the 
millennium would be inaugurated with the adoption of Free 
Trade. They were assured that our commerce would increase 
rapidly, and that their condition would be very materially im- 
proved, and the predictions have been abundantly verified. 

Our free ports have, to a very large extent, made this country 
the market for the world. A great quantity of the produce of 
other countries, which is sold to foreigners again, passes through 
our hands. We take it of the producers in payment for our 
goods, and we send it fc to those of whom we make purchases who 
do not buy our gwn manufactures. In this way we export 
between 50,000,000/. and 60,000,000/. of foreign and colonial 
produce annually. One-half of the raw wool imported by 
France passes through this country — that is, it is imported by 
us and then exported to France. This all means a profit to our 
merchants, warehousemen, and shippers. 

The theory of Protection is that we should export as much 
as possible, and import nothing that we can in any way produce 
at home. The Americans act on this idea: they levy 1500 
duties on imports, but an export duty is forbidden by their 
Constitution. Even if it was not correct that “goods for goods’* 
is the basis of trade, and that if a country will not buy 
it cannot sell, it would be found that the idea of exporting 
goods without importing others in return, would be inju- 
rious to the country adopting it, because its own exports would 
always have to be paid for in gold.* Gold would conse- 
quently accumulate rapidly, and as its value, like everything 


* Under certain circumstances and for a time payment could be made in 
bonds of Government, Railway, and other Stocks. The United States are to 
a limited extent doing that now. 

B 2 
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else, depends on the supply, it would decrease in value, and all 
goods would advance in price. Gold having always to be sent 
to that country, would become correspondingly scarce and valu- 
able elsewhere. The country importing so much gold would soon 
require more to represent the same relative value as formerly, 
while in other countries less gold would represent what was a 
given value before, therefore her goods would soon be very dear 
to the first-named countries’ customers — that is; out of their 
scarcity they would have to pay a larger quantity of gold for 
them. The high price of goods iff the country in question would 
also make it worth the while of other countries to send their 
goods there in spite of the duty, unless they were absolutely 
prohibited ; and if it was still desired to keep them out, higher 
duties would have to be imposed, and that would still further 
raise, the price Of*home-made goods. 

If the imposition of import duties with the object of putting 
pressure on, other countries to induce them to abolish duties 
that affect us was a desirable thing, there is a practical 
difficulty in the way of our adopting it. Our import of manu- 
factured goods from any one country is comparatively so insigni- 
ficant that it affords no scope for bringing influence to beat. Mr. 
Thompson proposes to meet this difficulty by using our colonies 
as a “ cat’s paw ” He says : — “ It must be a sine qud non with 
our colonies that if they wish for our support in time of need, and 
wish to continue as integral portions of the great British Empire, 
they mus^ follow our policy in this respect an^ open their ports 
free to ourseltes and to all nations that give us and them Free 
Trade, but exclude by import duties thosiq, who refuse to do so.*’ 

Doubting very much that our “"largest and most powerful 
colonies — and it would be their trad© and not that of the smaller 
ones that would be likely to weigh with Other countries — would 
be prepared to endure much inconvenience for the sake of the 
somewhat sentimental honour of “ continuing as integral portions 
of the greSt. British Empire,” or that they value very highly 
“our support, in time of need” — seeing that their liability to 
attack is much increased by their connection with us— we 
imagine that the inauguration of a policy of this character Would 
be the prelude to the disintegration of the “great British 
Empire.” It ' is highly improbable that Australia, Canada, 
India, the Cape Colonies, and the West Indies would submit 
to a prohibition to jbuy in the cheapest market simply in order 
that we might bo enabled to compel other nations to buy of us. 

An inquiry into the results of Protection in the United States 
is very instructive. If the theories of Protectionists are sound, 
everything there should be in a most prosperous condition. 
Duties have been most carefully levied to develop and sustain 
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home manufactures. The resources of the country are practi- 
cally inexhaustible, and the people are energetic and ingenious ; 
yet, with a vastly more extended territory ana a larger population 
than ours, they only do one-third as much foreign trade as we 
do. ‘ In 1877 their total exports and imports were 219,500,000?. ; 
ours were 646,700,000?. During the recent depression they 
have suffered fearfully. Trade has* been so bad with them that 
emigration from this country practically ceased — i.e., nearly as 
many people came back as went. The total Aumber of emi- 
grants from here to the United States decreased from 238,747 
in 1872 to 64,027 in 1877. While to Australia the number 
increased from 15,876 to 81,071, and emigration from the States 
to Australia also increased rapidly. The policy of restricting 
imports by levying duties most effectually cripples America’s 
foreign trade in manufactured goods. In 1 878 her total domestic 
exports were 114,500,000?., of which 88,500,006?. was agricul- 
tural produce. So that her export of manufactures of all kinds 
to all the world was only 26,000,000?., and that includes oilcake, 
timber, petroleum, manufactured tobacco, &c. People who talk 
of her competition with us in foreign markets cannot know that 
in 18781 her total export of manufactured cotton goods was 
2,300,000?., and her export of steel and iron — raw material and 
manufactured — 2,500,000?. Our export in these two staple 
trades was nearly 90,000,000?. In ten years her export of manu- 
factured goods increased only 3,000,000?. In 1868 manufactured 
goods were 17 per cent, of her total export ; in 1 877 they were only 
12 per cent., one important reason being that the cost of buila- 
ing factories and fitting them up with machine*^ is half as much 
more there than it is here, «and everything that is used in manu- 
facturing is more expensive. Eight shillings A ton duty is levied 
on coal, consequently New England manufacturers cannot buy 
coal from Nova Scotia, although it would be cheaper ; they have 
to get it from Pennsylvania at a great cost. The cost of producing 
pig iron at the furnace bank increased from It 4 dollars per ton 
m 1853, and 16 dollars in 1863, to 30 dollars in 1870, and 84 
dollars in 1873— the high tariff mania commenced in 1864-5. 
Protection has made steel rails so dear that it is said that it 
would have paid the American people to liave bought and 
closed all the steel rail works in the country and to have pen- 
sioned the men. In April the price of steel fails in England was 
4?. fi«. per ton; in the States it. was 87. lOs., lor in inferior 
article; the consequence being that un^hfW fw ItejOOO tons 
for delivery there .was given to' 'a Sheffield firm; they 
are able to pay the freight and, duty of about 130 per cent., and 
still their rails are considered to, be cheaper than the American 
made ones, because they are more durable. In 1872 the Michigan 
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Central Kailway Company laid steel rails in the place of their iron 
ones. Across the Detroit River the Canadian Southern Railway 
Company’ did the same. The rails cost the United States Company 
202. per ton, but they cost the Canadian Company only 14/. 1 Os. 
per ton. The cost of laying a single main line out of Chicago was 
400,000/. more in rails alone than it would have been if they 
could have imported them duty free. Mr. Wells told us* that 
ai\ ordinary passenger car cost from 200 1. to 400/. more on 
account of the duties levied on the materials used in making it 
and fitting it up. In this way the cost of transport in America 
is much increased by Protection. 

Mr. Wells has also shown that between 1860 and 1873 Pro- 
tection so advanced the price of food, house-rent, &c., that 
although wages went up CO per cent., an artisan in 1873 had to 
work one-fifth longer than in 1860 to purchase the same articles. 
Fresh meat doubled in price ; butter and milk advanced one- 
fifth ; coal 40 per cent. ; and rents 144 per cent. 

The effect of duties on the trades they were intended to benefit 
is illustrated by the following extract from the evidence given 
before a Government Committee by Mr. Oakes Ames, a leading 
Massachusetts manufacturer * 

“ Question. — What, according to your experience, was the effect of 
the increase of the tariff in 1864 on the industries with which you are 
specially acquainted ? 

“ Answer . — The first effect was to stimulate nearly every branch, 
to give an impulse and activity to business ; but in a few months the 
increased cost of production and the advance in the price of labour and 
the products of labour were greater than the 'increase of the tariff, so 
that the business of production was no better, even if in so good a 
condition, as it was previous to the advance of the tariff referred to.” 

The United States* shipping trade has been almost ruined, and 
ship-building has been fearfully crippled by Protective and 
differential duties. In 1855, nineteen per cent, of the trade 
between England and America was done in English vessels ; in 
1877, seventy-two per cent, of it was. The duties they levy on 
materials, and the high wages that duties necessitate, have made 
it impossible folr their ship builders to compete with ours. And 
as they levy a duty of thirty-five per cent, on the value of a 
British-built vessel before it can be transferred to an American 
owner, they effectually prevent their ship-owners from buying 
ships abroad. The result has been that whereas in 1860 they 
did seventy-one per cent, of their trade in their own vessels, in 
1868 they only did forty-four per cent., and in 1877 only twenty- 
eight per cent, of it. Thoughtful Americans are realising that 


* Speech at a dinner of the Cobden Club, 1873, 
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this is the result of their Protective policy. The Hon. F. H. 
Morse, late United States Consul-General in London, in an article 
in the International Review for May, after speaking of the extent 
to which the American carrying trade is done in foreign vessels, 
says, — 

“ Except the English, these foreign ships are built of wood, and, 
as a rule, are inferior to ours both in construction and equipment, and 
certainly are no better handled or cared for. How, then, is the fact 
of their taking so large a portion of the trade to be accounted for ex- 
cept but by low freights, which they are enabled to charge by means oj 
the less cost of their ships , generally the less expense of sailing them, 
and in a measure also the willingness of the owners to accept smaller 
profits?” 1 «. 

The following is also an interesting item : — 

u The fact that, out of all the lines of splendid steamers now running 
between Liverpool and America, not one belonged to the United 
States, was regarded as a disgraceful condition of things, and caused 
the New State Line to be projected, the history of which is very 
curious, and to me interesting. In order to secure a subsidy from 
the national purse the steamers must bo American built, and when 
the iron plates required for their construction came to be ordered it 
was found that they could not be supplied by American makers, 
except at a ruinous price. They were eventually procured on the 
Clyde, and, with all the rivet holes bored, cut to pattern, and ready 
lor putting together, were shipped to New York for erection by 
American workmen, the duty being remitted thereon, so that the 
tariff, the object of which is said to be the protection of American 
dipping, has to be suspended to allow of the creation of a line of 
steamers. It is not the, first time this has occurred. After the great 
fire at Chicago the same thing was found necessary. In order to 
lighten the weight of that fearful calamity it was decreed that all 
materials required for its rebuilding should enter duty free. This 
circumstance caused not a few to ask themselves why a course ot 
legislation that was seen to be beneficial to those temporarily made 
destitute was not likely to prove equally satisfactory to those made 
permanently poor by reason of other circumstances.”* 

Our own experience illustrates the advantage of the opposite 
policy. In 1815 the registered tonnage of vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom was 2,447,831 tons. «In 1849, after thirty- 
five years of Protection, and with the Navigation Laws and thirty 
Reciprocity treaties in force, the tonnage had only risen to 
3,096,344 tons. The Navigation Laws were repealed in 1849, and 
} n our registered tonnage was 6,115,638 tons, and this 
included a large number of steam vessels, that can make two or 

Wood^p ^ ai ^ ure ^ r °tect ion in the United States,” a pamphlet by Joseph 
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three voyages in the time that sailing vessels are going one. 
When the shipping trade was protected it increased 26J per 
cent, in thirty-five years ; when we did away with all privileges 
and restrictions it increased 97 \ per cent, in twenty-nine years. 

It is expected that the return of ^national wealth in the States 
at the census in 1880 will be less than in 1870. The losses of 
the Civil War and th^ wiping out of the wealth in slaves in the 
previous decade atpounted to aoout 7,000,000,000 dollars ; 
yet, notwithstanding this, the national wealth increased 
14,000,000,000 dollar! from 1860 to 1870. The total wealth of 
the country is now estimated to be 27,120,000,000 dollars — a 
decrease since 1870 pf about 8,000,000,000 dollars. Of course 
this is only an estimate ; but the assessed valuation of property in 
states and cities shows that the true valuation next year will be 
less than it was in 1870. 

There are signs, however, that an improvement has set in in 
American commercial affairs, and as the depression there com- 
menced sooner than it did here we may hope that the worst is 
over with us. America can recover from depression more quickly 
than we can, because the vast extent of her unoccupied territory 
affords a capital outlet for her surplus artisan population, and 
her agricultural produce is a constant source of wealth. Already 
large numbers of people have left the manufacturing districts to 
settle down to cultivate the land. It is stated that 20,000,000 
acres were newly occupied in 1878. The effect of improved trade 
there is already being felt here. In the first quarter of the present 
year the United States imported 20 per cent, moie English cotton 
piece goods than they did in the same time in 1878. And 
Messrs. McCulloch and Co.’s Weekly Financial Circular, dated 
New York, May 29th, said : — “ The commercial movement con- 
tinues <b exhibit a departure from the large excess of exports 
over imports that has so long prevailed. The exports of mer- 
chandise in April fell $6,000,000 below those of last year, while 
the imports of goods showed a gain for an equal amount.’ 3 ’ 

Unquestionably a return of prosperity in the States will be 
accompanied by an increased import of foreign goods. The low 
prices which have prevailed there, owing to the necessity to dis- 
pose of goods at almost any sacrifice, have enabled the Americans 
to sell abroad, and have also rendered it difficult for outsiders to 
send goods to them at a profit. But with an increased demand 
at home and a consequent advance in prices, exportation will 
become more and more difficult to American merchants, and the 
sale of foreign goods there will become more possible to foreign 
makers. Thus, the unhealthy balance of trade, which has recently 
prevailed in the United States’ foreign transactions, will speedily 
rectify itself. 
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We may now refer to “ the balance of exports and imports/' 
as it is very usual for the advocates of Reciprocity to argue that 
“ as our imports exceed our exports every year, we are buying 
more than we sell and must pay the difference out of capital — 
that is, we are living on our savings.” ’ Jjord Bateman, in a 
speech in the House of Lords, April 29th, 18^9, said, — 

“ Now we import 150 millions more ' tftatf otir exports, and no 
previous accumulations can stand such a strain.” ' t * ' 

Mr. Thompson is evidently also imbued with the same fallacy, 
for he says, — 

“In the year 1872 our exports to Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and the United States amounted to 154,786,733/. and our 
imports to [from] those countries to 142,018,782/., showing a balance. 
in our favour, excess of imports over exports [exports over imports], 
of 12,767,951/.; but in the year 1877 our exports to those countries 
had de creased to 102,292,321/. and our imports from them had 
increased to 182,669,818/., showing a balance against us, excess of ex- 
ports over imports, of 80,876,997/. [our imports from those countries 
exceeded our exports to them by 80, 376, 997/.]” 

The idea contained in this very confused sentence is plausible 
at first sight. True, we do import more than we export. Last 
year our total imports exceeded our exports by 146,000,000/., 
but that is by no means a bad sign. It must not be forgotten 
that the Board of Trade, in giving the amount of our imports, 
gives the value of the goods when they reach this country, and 
it therefore includes the cost of carriage from the country that 
sends them, while the amount of the exports is the value of the 
goods before they leave here, and does not include carriage out.* 
As we pay the carriage of the goods we import, and that goes to 
the ship-owner, the amount we actually pay to foreign countries 
for the goods we get from them is considerably less than the 
amount given in the Board of Trade returns. On the other hand, 
the amount of exports given is less than the countries to which 
they are sent pay for them, as there is the carriage to be added. 
Another cause of our imports being large is that interest on our 
foreign investments practically comes in in th§ form of goods, in 


* Professor Fawcett is in error when he states that “ the value at which 
any article which is imported is estimated includes the cost of carriage, 
and the profits of the merchant who imports it ; whereas in estimating the value 
of exports, both the cost of carriage and the profits of the exporting merchant 
are excluded” — “ Free Trade and Protection/* p. 129 (the italics oxe our own). 
Actually the case is the reverse. The value of the imports is returned to the 
Board of Trade by the importer at their cost to him ; and the value of the 
exports is returned by the exporter at the price at which he has sold them and 
not at what they cost him. Consequently, the profit of the merchant here ia 
not included in the amount of our imports, but it is included in that of our 
exports. 
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the same way as our foreign loans go out mostly in that way. 
When trade is bad we are in a position to invest but little 
abroad, and that is one explanation of the decrease in our exports 
now. In such times we also need all our interest, and it, there- 
fore, has to come to this country ; whereas, in good times, a great 
deal of it remains abroad and is re-invested. This explains how 
it is that our imports exceed our exports so much more in bad 
times than when trade is prosperous. Our income from invest- 
ments abroad was estimated at 26,000,000?. in 1867 and 

65.000. 000?. in 1877, so that 600,000,000/. or 700,000,000?. 
must have been invested in the ten years, and foreign 
countries have that 65,000,000?. to pay us before they begin to 
buy our goods. Countries that are indebted to others must pay 
not only for what they import but also the interest on their debt, 
consequently they generally export more than they import. 

Another explanation of the rapid growth of our imports is the 
increased extent to which we purchase foreign supplies of food. 
Our consumption per head of imported articles of food in 1858 
was (in value) 18s. 3c?,, in 1868 1?. 16s. 2c?., and in 1877 
21.19s. Id. 

The thing is clear enough, and people would not make any 
mistake about it, if they got rid of the impression that goods are 
actually paid for in cash. Goods are practically paid for by 
goods, and those who receive the most goods, in proportion to 
the quantity they send out, make the best profit. In 1877, 
although we imported 394,000,000?. worth of merchandise, we 
only sent out 39,800,000?. worth of gold and silver ; and while 
we exported 252,000,000?. worth of goods we only received 
37,100,000?. of gold and silver. So that in that year we got 

142.000. 000/. worth of goods more than we sent out, and only 
sent out 2,700,000?. more bullion and specie than we received. 
Last year we imported much more merchandise than we ex- 
ported, and yet we also imported 6,000,000/. more gold and 
silver than we exported. 

The proofs that our balance of trade is on the right side are 
clear and simple ; — 

1. We have had so much money to invest abroad. 

2. Although for many years our imports have exceeded our 
exports and we have invested so much abroad, we have not ex- 
ported more bullion than we have imported. 

3. The wealth of the country has continued to increase. The 
assessed income of the United Kingdom was in 

1855 .... ^308,000,000 
1865 . . . . 396,000,000 

1875 .... 511,000,000 
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The realised wealth of the nation was estimated in 

1855 at i>4, 700, 000, 000 
1865 „ 6,100,000,000 

1875 „ 8,500,000,000* 

A penny in the pound income tax now produces nearly four 
times the amount it did in 18421 Comparing 1868 with 1878, 
notwithstanding the present depression, the income tax returns 
show an increase of forty-fotir per cent., and the income from 
trade has increased sixty peV cent. The capital invested in 
railways has increased thirty-four per cent. Our imports 
increased thirty-four per cent, and our exports twenty-nine per 
cent. It is estimated that the wealth of the country increased 

2.400.000. 000?. in the ten years — that is, at the rate of 

240.000. 000?. a year. t 

In times of depression it is surprising how even well-informed 
and sensible people will, without taking the trouble to look up 
the facts, blame anything but the real cause, and suggest any 
remedy but the right one. The gaunt old spectre of foreign 
competition is continually brought out to frighten the timid, and 
we are perpetually being assured that in this or that particular 
trade England’s days of prosperity are numbered. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago it was the machinery trade that was in danger. 
Schneider, of Creusot, got an order to supply the Great Eastern 
Railway with locomotives : they declined a repetition of the 
order at the same price, and we believe have never sent any more « 
here. Then it was the ship-building trade that was forsaking us. 
Ship-building yards on the Thames were closed, and the Isle of 
Dogs was desolate. The fact was, iron ships were supplanting 
wooden ones, and ship-builders on the Clyde and the Tyne, near 
the coal and iron fields, were able to outstrip their London rivals, 
but the trade had not left the country. Then we had joinery 
from Norway, and we were told that foreign-made doors and 
windows would supplant the work of our ordinary house carpen- 
ters. From the import returns, however, it appears that few of 
those who gave sample orders cared to repeat them. Belgian 
coal was once advertised in London, but did any of it ever come ? 
A ship-load of American bar iron was sent to Liverpool and sold, 
and every newspaper in the country published the fact, but they 
have not been able to announce the arrival of a second lot. 
We all remember being startled by the announcement that the 
Japanese were going to supply us with bricks. Now the cry is 
against Belgian iron, French woollens, and American calico and 
hardware. For a time these will answer the same purpose as 


* Edinburgh Review, April, 1879, p. 428. 
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their predecessors in the scarecrow line, and then they will be 
heard of no more. Curiously enough this sort of thing is not 
confined to England, and we occasionally find two or three 
nations making themselves miserable with the thought that the 
other is destroying their trade in a particular article. While we 
are complaining of foreign competition foreigners are complaining 
of British competition. From quotations given by Mr. JohnMorley 
in the Fortnightly Review* we learn that at Elboeuf, the centre 
of the French woollen trade, the ^manufacturers complain that 
their trade has seriously declined of late years owing to the com- 
petition of British goods. At Aubusson the famous manufacture 
of carpets is said to be extinguished by foreign competition. 
Machinists at Rouen declare that the trade in looms and engines 
is terribly cut up by the competition of England, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. The FAnch correspondent of Ellison’s Annual 
Review of the cotton trade (October, 1878) wrote, — 

“If England, in the face of the development of the cotton industry in 
all parts of the world, is not able to find a new outlet for her manufac- 
tures, and does not reduce her immense production, our industry is 
destined to be ruined next season.” 

English cotton velvets are also credited with seriously affecting 
one of the industries of Amiens ; and the Manchester Guardianf 
(the leading commercial paper of the north of England), under 
the head of Commercial Notes, said, — 

“ The general depression is affecting the French velvet trade very 
seriously, and is said to become worse from day to day. One of the 
most important firms at Saint Etienne has given notice of a considerable 
reduction of its staff of employes. Short, time has extended from 
Normandy to the Broglie district. The spinning mill at Broglie is 
running only three days per week, and the hours of labour have also 
been curtailed in the spinning mills of Saint Quentin des lies and Saint 
Vincent la Riviere. A committee has been formed at Lille to arrange 
preliminaries for a general congress of the operatives* societies of the 
North of France to discuss the wages question and decide upon the 
steps to be taken in connection therewith. A circular has been issued 
by the committee to the operatives and societies of the district pro- 
testing against the reduction of wages in progress, and requesting co- 
operation in promoting the proposed congress.” 

Mr. Hatton takes up the cudgels for Protection in a series of 
articles in Tinsley’s Magazine. % Unfortunately, however, for 
the cause he espouses, Mr. Hatton is not a logician, por is he 
careful with facts, except in so far as he is remarkably careful 
not to give the whole of them when the information would not 


* October, 1878, p. 563. f May, 13th, 1879. 

t Tinsleys Magazine , March, April, May, and June, 1879. 
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be agreeable to his theory. He also has an ingenious method of 
putting his statements in the form of conversations, and thus 
apparently transferring the responsibility of their authenticity to 
the shoulders of some unknown person. A great many statistics 
are quoted,* showing that the exports of English goods to the 
United States have very much declined during the last five or 
ten years, but we are not told that in place of the decline being 
due to successful legitimate American competition, it is due 
almost entirely to the falling off in the demand in the States 
(owing to the depression there), and to the prohibitive import 
duties that are levied on our goods. 

When he says that t( Unless trade recovers in England, British 
capital will go to the other side in much greater force than 
hitherto, and British labour will naturally follow,”! he also does 
not find it convenient to remind us that in, no country in the 
world have capitalists suffered so much from depression of trade 
as in the States, and that so far from English labour being likely 
to go there to any appreciable extent beyond the average of the 
last twenty years, the emigration returns show that the decrease 
in the number of emigrants to America has been even more 
remarkable than the decrease in our exports. Had he extended 
his inquiries in the right direction, and not confined himself to 
such biased Protectionist teaching as was sure to be afforded by 
The Sheffield Daily Telegraph , The Birmingham Daily Gazette , 
and Mr. Lister of Bradford, he would have found that in place 
of English manufacturers being likely to go to the States, 
American manufacturers are in some instances actually coming 
here. Protection has made everything so dear there that some 
of the chief American makers of sewing machines have built 
works in England and Scotland, and now make their goods for 
the European market at them. 

Mr. Hatton further states that “ a comparison of tne trade 
returns of exports of foreign countries with those of England 
show that one of the chief reasons for the present distress is that 
Great Britain is exposed to a foreign competition which has 
been recently and rapidly developed,”]: but he deems it super- 
fluous to give any facts or statistics to support the statement. 
To show that our trade has decreased is by no means sufficient, 
because it has decreased everywhere. It is necessary that it 
should be proved that our customers are buying as usual, and 
that some one else is supplying them. Statistics are given 
in abundance to demonstrate points on which there is no 
dispute, but when required to establish a novel idea like 


* Tinsley's Magazine, pp. 384, 385. f Ibid., p. 384. $ Ibid., p. 387. 
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the one in question, they are not forthcoming. To ordinary 
men the trade returns do not show that we are suffering from 
foreign competition. The returns for the four Continental 
countries — Holland, Belgium, France, and Italy — the amount of 
whose exports are given for 1877, show that for that year, as com- 
pared with 1872, there has been a falling off of more than 

24.000. 000/. The only instance in which Mr. Hatton attempts 
to sustain his attempt to alarm us is by quoting the amount of 
the exports from the United States, showing an advance from 
89,268,000/. in 1872 to 122,000,000/. in 1877* He does not, 
however, state that 23,000,000/. out of the 33,000,000/, increase 
consisted of food, oil, tobacco, and wood. In giving the advance 
in United States' exports to Canada as having risen from 

28.000. 000 dollars in 1868 to 51,000,000 dollars in 1878, no 
notice is taken of the fact that between 1874 and 1878 they de- 
creased 12 per cent. The mere statement of a difficulty with- 
out showing how the proposed remedy will remove it is value- 
less. Assuming that the statement that the Americans are 
supplying Canada with certain goods that we formerly sent 
there is correct, the next step should have been to show either 
that it is due to the fact that Americans levy duties on their 
imports, or that it would be remedied if we levied duties on the 
goods they send here. This, however, Mr. Hatton does not 
attempt. In considering United States' exports to Canada 
during the recent severe depression, we must remember that 
American merchants have been pushing off their goods at almost 
any price to turn them into cash, and Canada being the most 
convenient district outside their own borders has been specially 
subject to that kind of trading. A correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian , writing last year, said: “I find the whole 
country overrun by American travellers soliciting orders for 
their manufacturers at almost any price to secure a sale.” The 
validity of this explanation is also sustained by the fact that the 
exports from United States to Canada increased in proportion 
as trade became more and more depressed there and elsewhere, 
and that they are decreasing as it improves in the States. The 
Americans themselves admit that in many departments we 
should Undersell them in their own country in fair competition. 
In fact, this is the only excuse they offer for levying the duties 
they do. How can they, therefore, compete with us abroad in 
those departments? The Hon. D. I. Morrell, the President of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, in his inaugural 
address at a recent trade congress at Pittsburgh, said : “ Do not 
open our ports to the products of foreign labour, for the certain 


* Tinsleys Magazine , p. 387. 
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result will be to close many American mills and factories, and 
take away the bread of American workmen.” So it has come 
to this — that artisans emigrating to the States can only get a 
living there by extorting from their neighbours, under the cover 
of a high tariff, prices for the produce of their labour that are 
far higher than the goods could have been supplied for by 
the country frOm whjph t^ey came. 

Mr. Hatton is unfortunate with his facts. He tells us in one 
place, that “ we are importing 15,000,000?. a year of French 
silks whereas our actual total import of silk goods of all 
kinds from France in 1877. was only 9,191,319?. In fact, else- 
where, f he reproduces a table of our import of manufactured 
goods, which shows that our total import of silks, velvets, &c,, 
from all the world was only 12,969,496?. ! Again, in reference 
to our purchases of produce from America, he writes : “ To-day 
we are paying for that produce, not in hardware, not in machi- 
nery, not in cotton, not in silks, not in carpets, but in gold”% 
A reference to the bullion and specie account in the Trade and 
Navigation Returns, however, shows that in 1878, while our 
export of gold and silver to the United States was 1,911,570?., 
our import from there was 2,482,067?., and during the last three 
years we have received nearly 7,000,000?. more bullion and 
specie from the States than we sent there. The fact is, that 
although for some time America has been exporting more mer- 
chandise than s + he imported, she has not received the balance in 
gold. Part of it has gone to pay shipping freights for, as has 
been already shown, the bulk of American goods are carried in 
English and other foreign vessels : part of it is required to pay 
interest on her Government, railway, and other stocks held 
abroad — chiefly in this country ; and a considerable portion of 
the remainder has gone to redeem some of those bonds. In 
former years we supplied the States with goods and capital for 
various enterprises, and they are now repaying part, not because 
they are in a position to do so, but because they are almost 
compelled to do it, as their tariff prevents them receiving our 
goods in payment for theirs. When this method is exhausted 
they will probably find themselves in considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Hatton is rather difficult to please on this import ques- 
tion. Sometimes he is concerned at the large amount of our 
own imports, § and he extols the American policy because it 
results in their importing more than they export. At others, 
when he is straining every nerve to make things look at their 
worst, he announces with dismay that our imports are decreas- 


* Tinsley's Magazine, June, p 553. f Ibid., May, p. 418. 

X Ibid., June, p. 533. § Ibid., March, p. 258. 
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ing.* He would also “ point a moral and adorn a tale” by 
referring to the past commercial prosperity and subsequent 
decay of Holland Referring to the competition fwith which the 
Dutch had to contend, he tells us that “the Dutch did not 
retaliate ; neither will the English.” And then, with tragic 
effect, he askfe, “ Where is Holland now ?”t But the whole 
point of his argument is wanting because Jhe does not attempt 
(and would certainly fail if he did attempt) to show that either 
retaliation or protection would have been of the slightest assist- 
ance to the Dutch in their struggle for supremacy. 

Just now the cotton trade is much depressed, and w*e are 
often seriously told that the Americans are beating us not only 
in neutral markets but in this country at the very doors of our 
factories. What are the facts? Last year the value of our 
import of cotton yarn and cotton goods from all parts of the world 
was 2,000,000?., while our export was 66,000,000?. If the 
United States could compete with us in the cotton trade our 
exports and theirs would show it. During the last two years we 
exported more cotton goods than we have ever done in any 
previous two years, while the value of the cotton goods ex- 
ported by the States never until last year reached the amount 
of 1869. That the Americans have no chance with us in the 
open markets of the world in the cotton trade is evident from 
the fact that in spite of their heavy Protective duties, they 
import more manufactured cotton goods than tljey export. In 
1878 the value of their import was 2,900,000?., and of their 
export 2,300,000?. In 1877 we exported to the countries of 
North and South America (excluding the United States) 
9,283,720?. worth of cotton goods. They (the United States) 
exported to the whole world 2,047,179?. worth. If the Americans 
cannot supply the countries at their very door, it is obvious that 
their prospect of doing so further from home is very small. 

Mr. Thompson points out that our export of cotton piece 
goods to Holland, France, Portugal, Italy, Austria, Greece, and 
the United States has fallen off in quantity between 1875 and 
18774 The reason is, however, not that they are surpassing 
our makers, but that there, as here, trade has been very much 
depressed, and the people have not been able to purchase as 
before. That this is the correct explanation is evidenced by the 
fact that these countries are also importing less raw cotton for 
their own manufactures. In that year (1877) our total export 
of cotton piece goods was 200,000,000 yards in excess of any 
previous year. Mr. Brassey, M.P., also showed, in a lecture 


* Tinsley 9 s Magazine , June,p. 533. f Ibid., March, p. 264. 
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delivered in January, 1878, that at the time to which Mr. 
Thompson refers cotton manufacturers in Sweden, Norway, 
Prussia, Saxony, Baden, Wurtemburg, Alsace, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, and Italy, were complaining of cheap 
Manchester goods offered, they said, at prices never heard of 
before. In Baden, trade was expected to revive “ when politics 
were more settled, for then Manchester might find an outlet for 
her goods elsewtfejro.” In Switzerland they spoke of the com- 
petition of English yarn and goods as “ruinous, not only in the 
home market, but in foreign countries to which Swiss goods are 
exported.’' And in January, 1878, the Neue Zuricker Zeituny 
called attention to the fact “ that the catises which are checking 
the prosperity of the British cotton trade equally affect the like 
industry in this country, the most important that Switzerland 
possesses." 

In the iron trade the facts are similar. The following were 
the exports of pig, bar, and railway iron from the chief iron- 
making countries in 1877 to all parts of the world 

Belgium 213,716 tons. 

Germany 142,604 ,, 

United States 16,103 „ 

Great Britain 2,346,370 „ 

We, therefore, exported six times as much as the other three 
countries combined. Earl Granville tells us that while in the 
five years succeeding 1872 there was a reduction in the annual 
production of iron throughout the world of 800,000 tons, the 
proportion of that reduction in England was only one-fifth of 
the whole amount, although we^are at the present time making 
48£ per cent, of the whole of the iron produced in' the world.* 
Much as our iron trade has suffered, it is evident, therefore, that 
we have not suffered as much as other countries in proportion to 
our output. 

Some people are very much exercised about the Belgian iron 
trade, and certainly we do import a considerable number of rolled 
joists and girders. It is not, however, because English makers 
cannot make them quite as well and as low in price. They have 
not laid themselves out for doing it. The Belgians have made 
the girder trade a speciality ; their mills are fitted up with rollers 
capable of making almost any size or section that can be de- 
sired, and as they use very common iron they can sell them at a 
low price. In England only two or three of our best makers 
roll any selection of sections and sizes, and as they use best iron 
only, their price is prohibitive, except where quality is essential 

* Speech at Wolverhampton, June 6th, 1879. 
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and cost a secondary consideration. But the rolling mills in the 
Cleveland district, where iron is cheap, could, if they would put 
down the plant, compete with Belgian girders, quite as success- 
fully as they have done with Belgian railway rails.* The reason 
given for not doing this hitherto has been that the trade is com- 
paratively a small one, and not worth the cost of putting down 
the machinery. But our makers may depend upon it that the 
trade is growing ; architects are continually specifying them now. 
Girder plates can already be supplied cheaper in the north of 
England than anywhere else, and there is no reason why it 
should not be the same with rolled girders. 

One reason why there has recently been more foreign compe- 
tition here than usual is that when trade is bad abroad, and 
goods hang on makers’ hands and they are in urgent need of 
cash, they send them here to sell — to turn into cash at whatever 
price they will fetch. They send them here because they know 
that we are the wealthiest people in the world, and that money 
can always be got for goods if the vendor will let them go cheap 
enough. This is not ordinary competition, but it is what our 
makers are subject to in bad times, and not a little of the stuff 
that has been sent here lately from the United States and else- 
where has been sent to turn into money at almost any sacrifice. 
The sale of screws under cost price, by auction and other 
methods, was carried to such an extent there last year that at 
a conference of manufacturers and others recently held, it was 
found necessary to reduce the output by running the screw mills 
half-time after June 1st, and the makers bound themselves not 
to undersell a price list agreed upon. 

Why should the cotton goods Imported here from the States 
have risen in value from 95,000?. iu 1875 to 451,576?. in 1876, 
aud then have fallen to 163,000?. in 1877, if the transactions 
were of an ordinary nature and paid the American manufac- 
turer ? And why should it have been in some instances impos- 
sible and in others very difficult to insure the execution of a 
repetition of an order? 

The question naturally arises, “ Then why is trade so bad C 
And the answer is, — The production of goods exceeds the 
capacity of the people to buy them. There has been great 
waste, loss, and destruction of property, and the world is poorer 
in cousequence. The abnormal prosperity of a few years ago 
was, in a great measure, the result of the Franco-Prussian war 

* One of the hugest recent Italian contracts for steel rails has just been 
won by a British firm, from a very large number of competitors, home and 
foreign. The rails are required for "the Milan railways, and the contract is 
estimated at nearly 60 , 0002 . 
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and over-speculation elsewhere, and we have for some time suf- 
fered from the reaction. The demand for goods seven years ago 
was great and Special. Wars had destroyed property and it had 
to be replaced. We lent money to foreign Governments and 
countries foolishly. When we invest money abroad it usually 
goes out in goods, so that when we are lending large sums there 
is a great den&and for our manufactures ; but if the investments 
turn out bad, we keep our monef at home for a time, and that 
department of our foreign trade collapses. An immensi amount 
of capital, that is now unproductive, has been sunk both at 
home and abroad. It is not all absolutely lost, but for the time 
being the interest is ; and those whose incomps depend on that 
interest are, of course, not in a position to spend as usual, and 
therefore our home trade is affected. There was a great rush of 
business in 1871-2 and 3. A great demand and high prices. 
Corresponding efforts were made to supply the goods ; works 
were built, machinery put down, and mines sunk. The demand 
fell off ; but the capacity for supplying it remained, and now the 
facilities for supply are much greater than the demand. Other 
countries have lost heavily, and are unable to buy as before. 
The decline in our foreign trade is due to decline in foreign de- 
mand, and not to our being beaten by foreign competitors. 

The Franco Prussian war was an immense cost to France and 
Germany. The French indemnity to Prussia was 200,000,000?. ; 
their own cost, including that of the German occupation, was 
stated by the Minister of Finance to have been 871,515,280/. 
The loss of trade in both countries during the war would be at 
least 100, 000,000?., so that the total loss would be close upon 
700,000,000?. The Russo-Turkish war has involved great loss 
and destruction of property. The St. Petersburg Gazette of 
January 18th, 1879, stated that the war had then cost Russia 
alone 115,000,000?. 

Since 1870 260,000,000?. has been sunk in American and 
Russian railways. We have lost in loans to foreign countries 
since 1870 about 160,000,000?. In fact, Mr. JBrassey tells us 
that “fifty-four per cent, of the foreign loans issued in London 
are in default* 

Terrible famines in India and China have impoverished those 
countries. Our own drinking customs are a perpetually increas- 
ing drain upon us. The expenditure of nearly 150,000,000?. a 
year on intoxicating liquors consumes the savings of tbo people 
and leaves them unable to cope with a time of depression as they 
might, and ought, after the prosperous times we have had. 

The Suez Canal has affected our trade. The passage to India 

1 Nineteenth Century, May, 1879, p. 798. 
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and China being now so quick, smaller stocks are required in 
those countries and on the water than previously. It has also 
brought the Mediterranean cities nearer to the Asiatic countries, 
so that in place of buying the produde of those countries through 
our merchants, as formerly, they now trade direct. 

We have had six bad harvests in ten years, and the loss on a 
bad harvest is estimated at from 20,000,000?. to 25,000,000?. 
This loss must fall either upoif the people or the farmers — the 
farmers must receive a smaller return for their outlay and labour, 
or the people must pay a high price for their food. The large 
supplies of grain which foreign countries are able to send us have 
kept prices <fown, t consequently the loss of a bad harvest falls 
mainly upon our agriculturists, and they have suffered severely. 

The maintenance of large standing armies impoverishes the 
world by the taxation it necessitates, and the extent to which it 
withdraws able-bodied men from productive labour. The Govern- 
ments of Europe keep something like 2,000,000 men under arms, 
and spend about 150,000,000?. a year on their armies and navies. 

Lastly, .wars and rumours of wars have during the last five 
years shaken the confidence and crippled the trade of the world. 
With the possibility (and at one time the probability) of a 
declaration of war by this country hanging over Europe, traders 
bought, as it were, from hand to mouth, and capitalists shrank 
from investments and advances. 

An illustration of over-speculation, consequent on over-production 
and its results, is afforded in the United States. The Government 
there gave large tracts of land to railway companies to lay down 
railroads. A large number of companies were formed and there 
was a great demand for iron. In 1871 they imported 1,183,488 
tons. They at once built ironworks of their own and prepared 
to supply the demand themselves. In 1870 their make of iron 
was 1,865,000 tons, in 1875 it had risen to 5,439,000 tons ; but 
the demand bad fallen off. In 1 872, 1,530,000 tons of rails were 
used, of which they made 1,000,000 tons ; in 1875 they could 
make 1,940,000 tons, but there was only demand for 810,000 
tons. In 1871 they imported 565,701 tons of rails, and in 1875 
only 18,258 tons.* 

At the same time every country largely increased its produc- 
tion of pig iron. The production of the five principal iron- 
making countries in the world increased from 8,800,000 tons in 
1867 to 15,500,000 tons in 1873. Makers in each of these 
countries bavins: works built and plant put down, have since 
done their utmost to sell their iron anywhere at almost any price. 

4 “ Work and Wages,” an Address by Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., at 
Leicester, October, 1877. 
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In the cotton trade the number of spindles is stated by the 
Statist to have increased as follows : — 

I860. 1877. 

United Kingdom . . . 29,000,000 ... 89,500,000 

United States 5,235,727 ... 10,000,000 

Europe 13,250,000 ... 19,603,000 

India 338,000 ... 1,231,000 

Consequently the supply is much greater than the present pur- 
chasing power of the people, and the competition of makers with 
one another has cut prices down till there is little or ho profit. 
The home ; 4eniand for cotton goods has fallen off ; the consump- 
tion in this country has decreased since 1870, white our export 
has increased 30 per cent. 

Professor B. Price quotes the Pall Mall Gazette * to the effect 
that between 1871 and 1875 the number of collieries at work 
here increased from 3100 to 4501, and in 1875-6-7 270 of them 
failed. 

In all trades the story is similar — competition is excessively 
keen for the business there is, and prices are much reduced. It 
is remarkable that until recently the quantity of goods exported 
by us decreased very little, although the value was 62,000,000/. 
less in 1877 than in 1873. For instance, in 1875 we exported 
24| million yards more cotton goods than in 1872, and we got 
8,500,000Z. less for them. Mr. Giffen, the head of the Statistical 
Department at the Board of Trade, stated a few months ago that 
the total value of the British produce exported in 1877 would, if 
prices had been the same as in 1877, have been within a million 
of the value of the same exports in 1873. 

Recently a great effort has been made to show that the depres- 
sion is traceable mainly to the disturbed condition of the curren- 
cies of the commercial world. For some years there has been a 
falling off in the supply of gold. * At the same time there has 
been a greater demand for it, because Germany and, to some ex- 
tent, France and the United States have been adopting gold in 
place of silver as the standard of their currency. On the other 
hand, the supply of silver from the new Nevada mines has con- 
siderably increased, and that, together with the quantity thrown 
upon the market by the change in currency, has lowered the value 
of silver very materially. The theory now is that by demonetizing 
silver, which was nearly one-half the currency of the world, the 
facilities of exchange have been seriously curtailed, gold has be- 
come scarce and dear, and great loss has been inflicted on silver- 
currency countries. It is alleged that in the East, where silver is 
the standard, prices have been considerably raised by the fall in 


# Contemporary Review, May, ] 879, p. 289. 
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its value, and that there is therefore a loss upon all exchanges 
with Europe, To a certain extent this is true ; but what the 
East loses Europe gains — when silver currency countries are at a 
disadvantage, gold currency countries are at an advantage, 
so that the commercial world, taken as a whole, is no 
poorer. As Professor Bonamy Price very ably points out, a 
diminution in the supply of gold may lower prices, or an increase 
in the supply of silver may raise them, and produce serious 
results to individuals, but neither can cause extensive and perma- 
nent commercial depression. A change in the value of currency 
“ creates thorough disturbance in the relations which debtors and 
creditors bejr to each other. It benefits one class and equally 
injures another. The debtor who is pledged to pay a certain 
number of sovereigns, if there has been appreciation, is compelled 
to purchase these sovereigns with a larger quantity of his wealth : he 
loses. On the other hand, his creditor is now able to purchase 
more goods with the same coin : what the debtor loses he wins. 
. . . . There is no diminution of the national wealth, no weakened 
power of buying in the aggregate. The means of one set of per- 
sons are reduced ; those of another are proportionately enlarged.”* 

The diminution in the supply of gold and the special demand 
for it by other nations have not, as might have been expected, 
raised prices, simply because there is still as much gold as trade 
has recently required. Notwithstanding the large quantities 
required to accomplish the changes in the currency to which we 
have referred, there is no lack of gold in the hands of our bankers, 
and the rate of discount has seldom been so low as it has been 
during the last five or six years. The scarcity of gold and 
the depreciation of silver cannot, therefore, be accepted as ex- 
planations of the present depression. Doubtless gold would be 
dear and some inconvenience would result from the demone- 
tization of so much silver i# trade was good, but as trade has 
not been good the effects of a decrease in the worlds hard 
money currency have not been felt. 

The acceptance of any theory respecting depression in trade 
is considerably facilitated in some quarters if it embraces, or is 
accompanied by, a hearty denunciation of the working classes 
and their leaders. The proverbial red rag has a soothing 
influence upon a bull compared with the effect that a remark in 
defence of, or in extenuation of, errors committed by trade unions 
has upon the Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Greg stamp of politicians. 
That it is through the stupidity and selfishness of our artisans 
that we are losing our trade (it is always assumed that we either 
are losing it or are going to lose it), and that their high wages 


* Contemporary Review, May, 1879, pp. 274, 275. 
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and short hours of labour are responsible for the present depres- 
sion, is clear to them, because they have always asserted that it 
would be so, and their reputation as seers is therefore at stake. 
That employers should uphold such a theory is to be expected, 
since they have a purpose to serve by so doing, but that politi- 
cians and social reformers who profess to be, and who should be, 
above the petty prejudices and jealousies of commercial life, 
should thus warp their judgment is deplorable. Their cry is, how- 
ever, a somewhat threadbare one. As long ago as 1680 we read 
that Mr. John Bassett, M.P. for Barnstaple, stated that the high 
wages paid in this country made it impossible for our textures 
to maintain competition with the produce of Ifdian looms. 
“An English mechanic,” he said, “instead of slaving like a 
native of Bengal for a piece of copper, exacted a shilling a day !” 
It is also curious that employers abroad have the same cry as 
employers here. Workmen there, as here, have had higher 
wages and are working shorter time, and they think that is why 
trade is bad with them. In Germany wages went up one-third 
in 1871-2 ; coal doubled in price, and all raw materials went up 
one-half. The fact is, people in other countries are realising 
that there is a limit to the amount of work a man can regularly 
do, and they are learning that it is very questionable whether, in 
the long run, as much can begot out of a man in seventy hours 
per week as in sixty houra 

The class of goods in which foreign competition affects us 
most shows that it is not altogether a question of wages. We 
are competed with the closest in the commonest class of goods — 
those on which the least labour is expended. Whereas, if the 
labour was the item in which the cost was so much greater here 
than abroad, our disadvantage would be greatest in those articles 
on w;hich the most labour is expended. In the iron trade, it is 
Belgian rolled girders that we import ; in the cotton trade it is 
common piece goods that run ours the closest ; in clocks and 
watches it is the common American and Swiss goods that find 
their way into our market. In the glass trade Mr. Thompson 
tells us that it is the commonest kinds that the Belgian sends us. 
But in each of these trades in *the highest class goods we dis- 
tance all competitors. Our greatest fear would really be from 
the United States if they should adopt a Free Trade policy. If 
any people beat us in best work it will be the Americans, and 
America is the land of high wages. It is not low wages, but 
greater dexterity and superiority of workmanship that we have 
to fear. At the present time, according to the evidence of the 
most competent authorities, the English workmen, with all their 
faults and failings — and they are neither few nor small — are 
still the best and cheapest in the world : though not so far a 
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head as formerly. Others are improving, and we hmsfc expect it. 
No greater mistake can be made than to imagine that the Jow- 
wage and long-hour workman is necessarily the cheapest. 

The following extracts from a Report issued by Mr. Alexander 
Redgrave, Chief Inspector of Factories, giving the results of a 
detailed personal examination of Continental factories, workmen 
and work, made in 1873, are interesting and instructive on this 
point : — 

u The value of the English workman still remains pre-eminent, 
though the interval between him and his competitors is not so great 
as it was. «... The Belgians are an industrious and painstaking 
race, but, with the French, they lack that intentness of purpose which 
is the characteristic of the Englishman There is no ques- 

tion for a moment of the vast superiority of the cotton, woollen, and 
flax factory operatives in England over the French and Belgian work- 
men of the same class. . . : , The Yorkshire foreman of founders 
who has been mentioned, was certainly not backward in speaking well 
of his Belgian workmen, but, he said, they could not do the work like 
an Englishman ; they could neither keep to their work, nor do the same 
amount in the same time. This was a fact acknowledged by all.” 

We are heartily tired of reading passages like the following, 
containing sweeping statements and denunciations, which the 
writers do not support with a shadow of evidence. Mr. Greg, 
after speaking of the “ stagnant, gloomy, and disastrous” condi- 
tion of trade, says, — 

“This condition has been enormously aggravated by the almost 
incredible blunders and perversity of the working classes them- 
selves. 

“ Orders and contracts, which might have given adequate, and 
possibly even profitable, occupation to our artisans, had over and 
over again to be declined by capitalists here, and were taken ijp in 
Continental countries, simply because the men, while fully recognising 
the disastrous state of trade, obstinately refused to accept adequate 
reduction in rates of wages which were legitimate and possible only 
in prosperous times, and virtually insisted on a selfish and unjust 
exemption from sharing in the misfortunes of their employers.”* 

Probably a more unjust reflection on the conduct of our 
working classes was never made, even by Mr. Greg. Throughout 
the whole tirade not the slightest evidence is adduced to sustain 
the statements. Yet, after the experience Mr. Greg has pre- 
viously had of the incredulity with which his terrible warnings are 
received, we supposed he would now have deemed it desirable to 
demonstrate their accuracy, if at all possible. 

We regret that Professor Bonamy Price should have followed, 


* Nineteenth Century , May, 1879, pp. 834, 835. 
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to some extent, in the same track,* 'by giving his deservedly highly- 
estimated opinion on the same side without supporting it with a 
single illustration. He says : “ We have been told of many large 
contracts which have been sent to foreign countries for execution 
because English workmen have distinctly refused a moderate 
reduction of, wages, which would have brought them work and 
wages, and repelled foreign competition.”* 

If the instances in which contracts have thus had to be refused 
are “ many,” and have occurred “ over and over again,” there should 
be no difficulty in giving the particulars of one or two of them, 
so that the men might be afforded an opportunity of stating their 
side of the case, without which an impartial judgment is impos- 
sible. Indeed, it is most unfair to make charges of this character, 
which by their indefiniteness evade the possibility of a definite 
refutation. 

Mr. Hatton's tales about Sheffield workment refusing to make 
axes of a particular pattern, and of Glasgow fur cap makers 
refusing to put the ear laps further back, may be told to those 
who are anxious to believe them ; but after the experience we 
haVe had of the purely imaginary nature of such stories, he must 
excuse us if we decline to accept his version of the case until 
further particulars are forthcoming. Workmen were most un- 
fairly blamed for the high price of coal and iron a few years ago. 
It was shown in evidence, before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, that between October, 1871, and March, 1873, coals 
in West Yorkshire advanced 15s. 5 d. per ton at the pit's mouth, 
while wages only advanced Is. 1 \d. per ton. Coat was advanced 
eight times, and wages only five times, and the rise in the price 
of coal always preceded the rise in wages. Professor Fawcett 
estimates the average advance in the price of coal at 13s. (id. per 
ton. Of that the masters got 11s. and the men 2s. 6 d. The 
extra price paid for coal in one year was 81,OOO,O0OJ., and the 
masters got 66,000,000£V an d the men 15,000,000/. of it. Is it 
not folly for Mr. Greg to speak of workmen as having “ virtually 
insisted on a selfish and unjust exemption from sharing in the mis- 
fortunes of their employers,” when wages in almost every trade 
have been very materially reduced, and in some cases where de- 
mands for further reduction have been referred to arbitrators 
mutually agreed upon, the decision has been that the proposed 
reduction was excessive, and in others — as the recent (May 27th) 
award in the South Yorkshire and North Derbyshire coal district 
—that the employers had not adduced reasons su&cient to justify 
any reduction at all ? 


* Contemporary Review, May, 1879, p. 282. 
f Timley'* Magazine, April, 1879, p. 389. 
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Iron workers' wages have been reduced one-half since 1873. 
The Times, in the early part of this year, said, — 

“ Wages are now on an average below the range of 1871 — in some 
cases they are even twenty per cent, lower ; *md we shall therefore be 
justified in assuming that, taking one district with another, the 
miners are not now earning much more than one-half what they did in 
1878.” 

And Mr, Brassey says — 

“ The downward movement in the wages of miners, from the inflation 
of 1873, has been unprecedented both in extent and in the rapidity of 
the change.”* 

Scotch iron miners are now working for 3 s. 6d . a day, less 
than they have ever bad since 1863. In 1873 their wages were 
8 s 6d. a day. 

People write and talk as though there were no disputes be- 
tween masters and workmen anywhere but in England. Whereas, 
the struggles and strikes are frequently far more severe and 
embittered abroad than here. In Belgium, France, the United 
States, and Sweden, the military have had to be called out 
during the last year or two to quell disturbances arising out of 
labour disputes. 

Nor have the men been as extravagant and foolish as there is 
a desire to have us suppose. * The tales about beefsteaks for their 
dogs and champagne for themselves are like the stories retailed 
by Mr. Hatton : they require confirmation. The investments in 
Building Societies and Savings' Banks show that A in a vast 
number of cases there has been thrift. The amount invested in 
Savings' Banks was, in 1870, 53,000,000?. ; in 1873, 61,000,000?.; 
and in 1877, 72,000,000?. The amount of capital held in Co- 
operative Societies increased from 685,000?* in 1865 to 3,653,0001 
in 1874 ; and the funds held under the Friendly Societies Act 
rose frotn 5,000,000?. in 1865 to 9,000,000?. in 1874. In Lan- 
cashire, more especially in Oldham, large sums have been 
invested by working men in Co-operative Cotton Mills, and the 
great increasein the number of electors in some districts (more 
than 7000 in one year in Durham alone) through the men 
building or purchasing their own houses proved that there had 
been both industry and economy. In 1872, 268 men working at 
Pease’s collieries deposited 3900?. in one Building Society. In 
another Building Society the men at the same group of collieries 
deposited on an average 300?. a month. 

Men are not all saints — many of them are drunken and foolish, 
and not a few of them lived fully up to their income in prosperous 

* Nineteenth Century, May, 187 p. 794, 
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times. But in what grade of society *was not this so? They 
were certainly not alone in their folly. In questions relating to 
wages and hours of labour they and their leaders have undoubt- 
edly acted unwisely at times, but has the conduct of masters on 
these and other matters always manifested the possession of a 
monopoly of wisdom? It is unfair to attach special blame and 
to administer special rebuke to one class for faults and vices that 
are common to all. In fact, homilies and reproaches so mani- 
festly unjust as those indulged in by Mr. Greg defeat themselves, 
because they tend to make workmen determine that they will 
never again pay the slightest attention to remonstrances from 
such a quarter. 

What, then, is our position as a commercial people ? It appears 
that we are still ahead of the world, but that other nations are 
advancing. We cannot expect to monopolise the trade of othei 
countries, and it would be foolish for us to lose our tempers 
because foreigners make what they can for themselves. We have 
a good start, and with ordinary care we can keep it. Above 
everything we must not change our commercial policy; but 
rather try to induce other nations to adopt it, by showing 
them that we still believe it to be the true policy. It lias 
marvellously benefited us, and if other countries will adopt it 
they will improve their own trade and ours too. The wealthier a 
country gets the more it will buy, and the wealthier the nations 
of the earth become the larger will be the trade that each country 
will do with the others. The advocates of Reciprocity all admit 
that universal Free Trade is the condition to be desired. But if 
England shows any signs of giving way on her policy — if she 
gives any sanction to the Reciprocity theory — the cause of Free 
Trade throughout the world will receive a blow from which it 
would take a generation to recover. 

The absurdity of the eagerness with which quack remedies are 
suggested in times of panic was well illustrated by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P., who reminded* ns* that in 1870, when trade had 
been quiet for two or three years, an effort was made to obtain 
the appointment of a Committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire into our commercial treaties, with a view to suggesting a 
policy of Reciprocity, and an agitation was also commenced 
to obtain State aid for emigration. Neither effort was suc- 
cessful, but it turned out that we were on the verge of a season 
of marvellous prosperity, for within twdve months trade 
unproved and increased to an extent that had never before 
been equalled. 


*.“.A P® ca| k British Trade,” An Address delivered at a meeting of the 
Statistical Society, Nov., 1878, by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 8 
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Two remedies in addition to Reciprocity have also been sug- 
gested in the present crisis. They are emigration and restriction 
of production. Emigration would be a temporary and costly 
relief, because it would soon make our position wofse than 
before. Not only does the departure of numbers of full-grown 
men, whose training at considerable cost has qualified them to 
be a source of wealth to the country, seriously impoverish it by 
decreasing its productive power ; but inasmuch as it is chiefly the 
sober, healthy, and intelligent who emigrate, a constantly increas- 
ing proportion of halt, blind, idiotic, and dissolute men are left at 
home. Well-meaning people who encourage and superintend 
emigration schemes may benefit those whom they send out, as 
they certainly do the country to which they send them, but it is 
very certain that the outcome of their philanthropy is more 
injurious than beneficial to this country. 

The folly of restricting production is thoroughly exposed by 
Professor Price.* Such a process must inevitably enhance the 
price of the goods in the trade to which it is applied, because 
the standing charges of works (rent, taxes, interest on plant, 
&c.) remain the same whether the place is worked four or six 
days a week, and there will, of course, be a larger per-centage on 
the produce of four days* work than on that of six. Ineseased 
prices means decreased trade, and the reduced output would soon 
itself be as much u over-production” as the original one. Further, 
such a step would put a premium on foreign competition. 

Trade is bad, because people cannot buy ; and for such a con- 
dition of things there is no heroic remedy. Prices must be brought 
down as near as possible to the purchasing capacity of possible con- 
sumers, and every one must be frugal ; affairs will then gradually 
right themselves. Low prices will restrict unnecessary increase 
of production; and if people retrench needless expenditure they 
will soon be in a position to purchase at the low prices. The 
demand thus created for goods will stimulate trade ; this will 
react on consumers, and once more the capacity to purchase as 
usual will return and prices will advance. 

Already there are rifts of blue in the sky. The reports from 
Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and Staffordshire are 
more encouraging. The Financier, a few weeks ago, said : “ To 
the happily increasing number of trades in which signs of im- 
provement are becoming observable, may now be added the 
cotton manufactur#, the position of which has hitherto been one 
of depression, so extrema as almost to border on despair." And 
Messrs. Levita and Hudson, in their Monthly Report on the 
Manchester Trade, dated June 5th, wrote: “A more hopeful 
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feeling is now dominant .... steadiness and regularity of 
price characterise all departments of the market.” May there 
be no disappointment ! 

The troubles, through the worst of which it is hoped we 
have passed* and the foreign competition with which we are 
threatened, should suggest and enforce some lessons and warnings. 
We must as a nation be sober and honest. Our drinking 
customs are our greatest “ rock ahead/' not only morally and 
socially, but commercially. They not only waste our health and 
our time, but they deteriorate our strength, our dexterity, and 
our judgment. The loss to the country through the physical 
and mental ruin and premature death of thousands of victims of 
the liquor traffic every year can never be estimated. What 
inventions and discoveries we might now be reaping the advan- 
tage of had it not been that multitudes of our brightest intellects 
have been blighted and blasted by intemperance, we shall never 
know. The lack of sobriety amongst our artisans, with whom 
steady hands and clear heads are essential to the execution of the 
best work, will tell against us with increasing power as foreign 
competition becomes keener, and the loss of time inseparable 
from drinking habits is becoming an item in the ’cost of our 
manufactures, even more serious than any probable increase in 
wages or reduction of hours of labour. If we mean to maintain 
our position before the worid, we must turn our backs on the 
liquor trade.* 

The manufacture of heavily-sized cotton goods, cast iron 
scissors, and goods of that character must be discountenanced ; 
and we must encourage inventions. The Americans are an 
ingenious and an inventive people, but they have no monopoly 
of ability. “ Necessity is the mother of invention” With wages 
high and a position to make, America has had her trade to get 
by struggling for it. We are only now having that necessity 
brought home to us, and we must facilitate education and thought 
if we would produce inventors and men of genius; and when we 
have them we must encourage and facilitate them by providing 
cheap and effective protection for the results of their laoour. As 
m illustration of the saving that a jingle invention may enable 
the country to make, it has been stated that while it takes two 
tons of coal to make one ton of iron rails, and ten tons of coal to 
make a ton of steel rails, it only takes twenty-five cwt« bf coal to 
make a ton of Bessemer steel rails. And Bessemer steel rails 

* Those who are concerned (and very properly so) about our large import 
of food, will do well to remember that if it was not for the destruction of grain 
iu making intoxicating drinks, we should require 20,000,000/. worth less Irora 
abroad. 
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wear very much longer than iron ones.* We are told that at 
Crewe station the ordinary iron rails used to last eight months, 
four months on each face. *wheraAs*fJessemer steel rails laid there 
have worn seven years on onefa^ce. It is stated that the Metro- 
politan Railway could n&jb have been worked with iron rails, on 
account of the contmu$l interruption of traffic that there would 
have been for repairs add renewals. 

A reform of our land la#s is now only a question of time, and 
then with a sound financial and commercial policy and peace 
and confidence at home and abroad, trade will flourish. 


Art. II. — The Federation of the English Empire. 

S OME ten years ago, if we remember rightly, Mr. John Bright 
made a series of vigorous speeches embodying advice and 
counsel to the working classes of Great Britain. He pointed out 
to them the mistake they were committing in crowding into cities 
and engaging in mechanical and manufacturing work to the 
neglect of agriculture. The burden of his advice was : “ Go back 
to the land/' He pointed out how much of the land of Great 
Britain and Ireland was still lying waste : held as deer forests 
and grouse moors, which, if cultivated, would maintain directly 
many thousands, and the produce of which would cheapen the 
necessaries of life to many thousands more who worked in cities. 
He even propounded a scheme for purchasing these waste lands 
from their present proprietors at compulsory rates, in order to 
give, them back to the people* 

,No doubt Mr. Bright was right in the advice he gave, and much 
of the forcing of trade and over-production of manufactures 
which has resulted in the present commercial stagnation and dis- 
organization of the labour market, would have been avoided had 
the mass of the people gone back to the land. He clearly foresaw 
the dangers that lay ahead, and he rightly pointed out the safe 
course to be followed. The error that he fell into was, we believe, 
in directing the people to the uncultivated lands of Great Britain, 
as though these were the only uncultivated lands that the empire 
possessed* Though these lands are waste lands in an agricultural 
sense, they are not so from an assthetic or even an economic 
point of view. They are the recreation grounds of the wealthy 


* “ Wages in 1873,” an Address^tead before the Social Science Associa- 
tion at Norwich, Oct. 1873, by Mr. Thomas Brassey. M.P. 
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classes of the empire, and are for this reason of high value. To 
take these lands in a compulsory manner from their owners and 
split them up into farms would create evils far greater than 
would be cured by that process, woffid disorganize rather than 
consolidate society. The lands to ;%hich. the people should go 
are not the parks and pleasure-ground^ of md England, but the 
waste lands of the outlying parts of the empire. When there 
are thousands of acres of magnificent Mhd lying unoccupied and 
unused, waiting, as it were, to be cultivated to yield ample sus- 
tenance for yast populations, why interfere with the rights of 
property of a very large class of the community by such a 
measure as compulsory purchase ? These outlying parts are the 
true waste lands of the empire, and it is to these lands that the 
people should be directed. It seems absurd that, in an empire 
such as that of Britain, it should be deemed necessary to propound 
any such scheme as that of purchasing the deer parks and grouse 
moors of Great Britain for the purpose of cultivation, while vast 
tracts of better land in neighbouring parts of the empire are left 
waste and totally unoccupied. Suppose, for example, that in the 
county of Kent there could not be found land enough for all those 
resident there who were willing and anxious to engage in agri- 
culture, while in Yorkshire there were vast tracts of cultivatable 
land unowned and unoccupied : would it not be the wiser policy 
to encourage the people of Kent to move to Yorkshire and take 
up land there, rather than to attempt to make room for them in 
Kent by the compulsory purchase of the parks and flower gardens 
of the wealthier residents ? Yet the same in kind though differ- 
ing in degree is the policy that would devise the compulsory 
purchase of the deer parks and grouse moors of Great Britain, 
while in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and various other parts 
of the empire there are vast tracts of unoccupied land, capable, of 
absorbing ten hundred times the surplus population of Great 
Britain. Surely it would be the better policy to direct the people 
to these lands. 

But if the pressure of population in Great Britain were to be 
relieved by encouraging emigration to the colonies, how would 
this benefit England ? Under the present colonial policy emi- 
gration to the colonies means the permanent loss to England of 
bo many people. When an emigrant leaves her shores fie ceases 
to be available for her defence, and be is no lohger tatable for 
her support s His departure certainly tends to reduce the burden 
of poor rates, and by his productive labour in the new land 
whither he has gone he tends to cheapen the cost of the staple 
necessaries of life in England. But these effects would be pro- 
duced quite as much whether he went to Canada or to the 
United States : whether he went to another part of the empire 
or to a foreign country. The fact that he leaves England is the 
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only fact in which England is interested : where he goes to is of but 
little consequence, as in any case he is lost to England. In this 
way he differs from the labourer who moves from Kent to York- 
shire, under the suppositious case stated, for this migration does 
not reduce the population of f the nation, and directly increases 
the national wealth, in consequence of the labour becoming more 
productive. The emigrant who goes to the colonies tends by his 
labour to develop and enrich the colony, And under the present 
system of governing the empire the growth and development of 
a colony can only result in separation from the mother country. 
We have shown in a previous article* that under* the present 
imperial policy every stage of development in the life of a colony 
is an approach towards separation from the mother country. 
There is no possibility of the colony being ultimately em- 
braced by the political system of the mother country. Thus 
every emigrant who leaves the mother country and seeks 
a new home in a colony, enriches and develops that colony 
by his labour ; by his labour lie helps to found what in 
the near future will be an independent rival nation. It is in this 
particular that the great difference lies between the labourer who 
moves to Yorkshire and he who moves to Canada ; and it is the 
intuitive perception of this state of things that has always rendered 
England so indifferent to the direction of the stream of emigration 
— nay, has frequently made England desirous of entirely stopping 
the stream. If the empire were truly one, would not the 
growth and development of any colony be of the most vital im- 
portance to England ? If Canada were as much a part of the 
empire as is Scotland, would it not be England’s first care to 
direct the stream of emigration to Canada rather than allow 
it to go to the States? In a truly unified empire the farmer in 
Kent and the farmer in Manitoba would be equally subjects of 
the empire : the one as the other would be liable for her defence, 
taxable for her support, and by his labour help to increase the 
national wealth. Such a position as this, however, could only 
be realized under a federation of the empire, which would 
accord similar political privileges to each, similar respon- 
sibilities, and similar lepresentation in the Imperial Parliament, 
Under such a system emigration to the colonies would no longer 
be looked upon as a loss of population to the nation, the emigrant 
would still remain truly one of the nation, his labour while en- 
riching the district whither he went would also enrich the empire 
at large ; his transference from one part where his labour was 
not required and where his support was a burden on the com- 
munity, to another part of the empire, where his labour was of 

* See Tine Westminster Beview, No. 110, Art. I. 
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high value, any where he was self-supporting, would convert 
him from an “ unproductive consumer*’ to a producer. Under a 
federal system it would be England’s aim to encourage emigra- 
tion from the mother country to the colonies, so as to enhance 
the producing power of each individual of the nation — in other 
words, to increase the national wealth. 

A glance at the emigration statistics for the last half century 
will show how little directive control has been exercised over 
emigration. Thus, in the sixty-two years $rora 1815 to 1876 the 
total number of emigrants who have left the United Kingdom is 
8,424,942. Their destinations were as follows: — 


United States * . . . 5,467,075 

British North America 1,549,010 

Australasia 1,165,628 

Other places 243,229 


* 8,424,942 

Thus, while England sent 5,467,075 emigrants to develop and 
enrich a foreign Power, she secured only 2,957,867 for her own 
colonies, assuming that the other places are British possessions. 

Taking the money value of these emigrants at 1000 dollars a 
piece, as is ordinarily assumed in the United States, we find that 
they represent a sura of 5,467,075,000 dollars or about 
1,125, 000, 0D0Z. sterling that England has presented to the 
United States. This, spread over a period of sixty-two years, 
represents an annual gift of nearly 19,000,000£. sterling. Is it 
surprising that, under such a system of assistance, the United 
States should have prospered and grown at a rate that has 
amazed the world ? This immense stream of emigration might, 
with the exertion of very little directive force, have been used for 
the fertilizing of the British colonies. The colonies are capable of 
absorbing ten times this number and yet have room for more. 
The money value of these colonists would have been added to 
the national wealth of Britain, instead of having been handed 
over to a foreign Power. But, doubtless, the reason of the in- 
difference to the destination of emigrants from England is to be 
found in the fact that, under the present colonial policy, the deve- 
lopment of the colonies means ultimately separation from the 
mother country, and it is felt that it matters little whether emi- 
grants go directly to a foreign Power or to a part of the empire 
which will ultimately and chiefly, by reason of the accession of 
these very emigrants, become a foreign Power. Perhaps it may 
even be argued that it is better to let these emigrants go to a 
foreign Power that is already established rather than to direct 
them to the colonies where they will in the near future found 
other independent nations. 

[Vol. CXII. % CCXXI.] — New Series, Vol. LVI. No. I. D 
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If England were independent of other couftries, if she could 
supply the daiJy wants of her inhabitants from her own territory, 
if she could absorb the manufactures of her inhabitants within 
her own territory, one could understand and appreciate the 
colonial policy that has hitherto been adopted by the Home 
Government. But when England is dependent on other coun- 
tries for the bare necessaries of life, when she is* dependent on 
foreign countries for a market for her manufactured goods, one 
cannot but be ama2e<| at the policy that would advise indifference 
to emigration ; at the policy that has for its result the loss of the 
colonies ; the loss, in other words, of those very lands which, if 
peopled with the emigrants from Great Britain, could supply all 
the necessaries of life to, and afford a market to absorb all the 
manufactures of, England. 

A few figures will show to what a large extent England is 
dependent on outside countries for the necessaries of life. Thus, 
the home-grown wheat crop of 1878, which was reported to be a 
full average, amounted to 11,500,000 quarters. And in order to 
supply the home market 18,000,000 quarters would have to be 
imported from abroad. In other words, England could supply 
less than one-half of the wheat required to support her popula- 
tion. And it cannot be expected that there can in the future be 
much material increase in the quantity of wheat grown in the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, the tendency seems to be rather in 
the opposite direction, as from agricultural statistics it appears 
that, whereas in 1870 there were (in the United Kingdom) 
3,773,663 acres under wheat, in 1876 there were only 3,125,342 
acres thus occupied, beinga decrease of 648,321 acres. Inl877again 
the acreage was about 3,300,000, and in 1878 about 3,400,000. 

A comparison of the values of food imports for the years 1870 
and 1876 shows how startingly large is the sum that England 
pays to other countries for the common necessaries of life, and 
how rapidly this sum is increasing. The following Table gives 
the values of the various articles imported in the respective years: — 


1870 . 

Foreign stock (live and dead) . . £7,656,606 


Corn, flour, and grain of all kinds . 34,054,657 

Butter 6,798,877 

Cheese 3,274,381 

Eggs 1,102,080 


1876 *. 

£19,080,455 

51,534,648 

9,702,624 

4,251,428 

2,610,281 


£52,881,551 ... £87,129,386 


In 1877 the total value of the above articles imported was 
1)6,879,787?. the value under the heading ‘‘ corn, flour, &c./' 
having risen to 63,192,224?, 
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Taking the population of the United Kingdom at the follow- 


ing figures : — 

1870 31,205,000 

1876 33,093,000 

1877 . 33,446,000 

we find the value of the above food importations per 1 
the population to be as follows : — 

In 1870 11 135. ICi-tf. 

In 1876 + ... 21. 125. 

In 1877 2 1 175. lid. 


The increase in the value of the food imports of 1876 over 
that of 1870 amounts to 34,217,835?. And this increase 
corresponds to an increase in the population of 1,888,000. In 
other words : in order to maintain this additional population, 
a sum of 18?. 2 s. 9 \d. per head had to be expended for the 
necessaries of life, comprised under the above five headings, 
brought from foreign countries. This seems a remarkably largo 
sum to be expended per individual on the above-mentioned 
articles of food, and it would seem as though this large increase 
in the imports were more than sufficient for the increase in 
population, and that the increase in importation must be 
augmented by an accompanying decrease in home production. 
On examining the agricultural statistics for 1870 and 1876 mole 
closely we find this to be the case. The following Table shows 
the acreage under the various crops for the years 1870 and 
1876 respectively, and the acreage per head of population for 
each year : — 

1870. 1876. 


x\cres under 
Wheat . . 
Barley . 
Oats . . 

Tiye . . 

Beans . 
Pease . 


Acres per head 
Acres. of population. 
3,773,663 ... 0*120 ... 

2,623,752 ... 0*084 ,>. 

4,424,536 ... 0*141 ... 

74,527 ... 0*002 ... 
539,968 ... 0*017 ... 
318,607 ... 0010 ... 


Acres per head 
Acres. of population. 
3,125,342 ... 0*094 

2,762,263 ... 0*083 

4,298,722 ... 0*129 
64,951 ... 0*019 
528,556 ... 0*016 
295,012 ... 0*008 


Total . . 11,755,053 ... 0*376 ... 11,074.846 ... 0*334 


Thus, the total acreage under grain crops (including beans and 
pease) shows a decrease of 680,207 acres in 1876 as compared 
with 1870. For each particular crop, except one (barley), there 
is less acreage in 1876 than there was in 1870, and for each 
particular crop, without exception, there is less acreage per head 
of the population in 1876 than in 1870. The decrease in the 
total acreage amounts to 0*012 acre per head of the population. 

D 2 
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In 1877 the acreage under the above crops amounted to 
11,103,196, being an increase of 28,350 acres over 1876 ; but 
owing to the increase in the population the acreage per head of 
the population was only 0 332 acre, being a decrease of 0*002 
acre per head as compared with 1876. 

On going back a few years we find that the falling off in the 
acreage is still more remarkable than that above quoted, show- 
ing that the food products of England are steadily decreasing, 
not only relatively to the population, but absolutely. It is im- 
possible to get thoroughly accurate figures on this subject, but 
the following for 1841 are taken from the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” printed in 1842, and are no doubt approximately 
correct. The figures are for England and Wales only. 

1841. 1876. 

Acres per head Acres per head 

Acres under Acres. of population. Acres. of population. 

Wheat . . . 3,800,000 ... 0-236 ... 2,917,765 ... 0*120 

Barley and rye 900,000 ... 0*056 ... 2,310,004 ... 0*095 

Oats and beans 3,000,000 ... 0*187 2,267,892 ... 0*093 

Total . . 7,700,000 ... 0*480 ... 7,495,661 ... 0*308 

Population .16,035,198 24,244,010 

Thus, in the thirty-five years from 1841 to 1876 the total 
acreage under wheat, barley, rye, oats, and beans has decreased 
by 204,339 acres, while the population has increased from 
16,035,198 to 24,244,010. The acreage per head of the popula- 
tion has decreased from 0 480 acre per head in 1841 to 0*308 
acre in 1876; a decrease of 0*172 acre per head. It is very 
remarkable to note that the acreage under wheat per head of the 
population in 1876 is almost exactly half of what it was in 
1841 ; being 0*120 acre in 1876 against 0*236 acre in 1841. 

These statistics are, we think, sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical that England is dependent to a very large extent on 
foreign countries for the necessaries of life. England seems to 
have reached the limit of her food-producing capacity some years 
ago, since which time any increase to her population must be 
maintained entirely by foreign grown food. Judging from the 
foregoing statistics, it is probable that at the present time fully 
one-third of the population is thus maintained, and more than 
one-half is dependent on foreign-grown wheat for bread. 

Under such a condition of things it would be extremely 
interesting and valuable to know what the surplus population of 
the United Kingdom numbers — that is, the number of those 
persons who could be spared from the population, without 
impairing the “ national efficiency”-~-those whose labour is not 
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required in the United Kingdom, and which, if transferred to 
another part of the empire, would be more productive, and the 
wealth of the nation thus largely increased For it must be 
apparent that it is a completely false system of economy, which, 
by charitable donations and otherwise, gives large sums of money 
for the purpose of importing food to maintain in idleness and 
semi-idleness large numbers of people, who, if transferred to other 
parts of the empire would be, not only self-supporting, but (under 
a Federal system) largely contributory to the national wealth. 
Unfortunately, however, there are no statistics that will give 
information on this subject. Though, doubtless, the number of 
such persons is very large, it can only be arrived at by conjecture. 
The statistics of pauperism will help towards forming an estimate 
-of the number. The numbers of paupers (exclusive of vagrants) 
for the United Kingdom for the years 1870 and 1876, together 
with their cost of maintenance, are as follows : — 


Number. Cost. 

1870 1,279,490 ... £9,363,797 

1876 *. 932,283 ... 9,135,058 


Decrease . . , . . 347,216 ... £228,739 

The numbers show a marked diminution, though the cost of 
maintenance does not diminish proportionately, and the sum 
expended still amounts to the very respectable figure of 

9.135.0581., or 5s. 6c/. per head of the gross population. This 
sum, however, is but a portion of the immense amount which is 
annually expended in England in private and public charities, in 
helping to maintain large numbers of the people in semi-idleness. 
IIow large this number may be it is impossible to say accurately, 
but where we have a million paupers supported absolutely by 
taxes levied on the people, we may, we think, safely conclude 
that there are at least twice as many more who are half supported 
by begging and charity, and who are valueless to the nation as 
workers, their labour being insufficient to support themselves, and 
only having the practical effect of taking away work from another 
equal number of people who would otherwise be fully employed. 

These three million people cost the United Kingdom for their 
support on die above supposition an annual sum of 18,000,000/., 
which, capitalized at four per cent., represent a capital sum of 

450.000. 000/. If these people were transferred frtfm the United 
Kingdom where their labour is not required, to some other part 
of the empire where they would be self-supporting* and not only 
self-supporting, but also producers, clearly the above annual out- 
lay would be saved, and the national wealth increased by a capital 
sum equal to 450,000,000/. But there would not only be this 
saving effected, there would also be the direct gain on account of 
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these people becoming producers. The money value of an immi- 
grant to the nation whither he goes, wheri that nation has useful 
work for him to do, is, as we have already said, ordinarily assumed 
in the United States at 3000 dollars, or 200?. per head. The 
transfer of these people would therefore represent a direct increase 
to the national wealth of 600,0QP,000?., which, combined with 
the saving effected, would represent a total increase of 1,050,000?. 

All this, however, presupposes that the emigrant in leaving 
the United Kingdom and going to one of the colonies does not 
become lost to the British nation — does not become less a 
subject of England than if he had continued to live in England — 
presupposes, in fact, that there is established throughout the 
empire a Federal system, that would accord to each district, and 
to every subject, no matter in what part of the empire he resided, 
similar political rights, privileges, and responsibilities. 

Let us now consider a few figures in regard to the size and 
development of the great colonial dependencies of Great Britain. 
Many of the figures are taken from a lecture delivered by the 
Bight Hon. W. E. Forster on “ Our Colonial Empire,” in Edin- 
burgh, in 1875. First as to extent — 

Australia and New Zealand, about . . 3,100,000 square miles. 

South Africa . . 225,000 „ 

North America . . 3,350,000 ,, 

Total 6,675,000 „ 

While the extent of all Europe is only 3,787,469 square miles. 
The above estimate also takes no note of the tropical possessions 
and the numerous smaller dependencies. 

The population for 1871 is given by Mr. Forster as follows : — 


Australia and New Zealand, about 2,000,000 

South Africa 850,000 

North America 3,750,000 


Total 6,600,000 


It is, however, when we consider the growth of the population, 
as Mr. Forster points out, that we are impressed with the won- 
derful strength and vitality of the colonies. Thus, in 1850 the 
population recorded for the colonies under consideration was — 


Australia and New Zealand, about . . . . . 550,000 * 

South Africa 400,000 

North America . . . . „ 2,500,000 


Total 3,450,000 


showing an increase in twenty-one years at the rate of 91 per 
cent. Well may he ask, “ What will be the future increase ?” 
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On examining the agricultural statistics of the colonies com- 
bined with the statistics of population, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the wonderful development that is taking place. 
Take those of Canada for the years 1841 and 1871* The statistics 
are not so full or complete as those that can be obtained for Groat 
Britain ; still, such as they are^ they serve for purposes of com- 
parison. In the following Table the “ acres under culture” repre- 
sent land that has been actually broken up and reclaimed from 
the wilderness : — 



1841 . 

Population. 

Acres under 

1871 . 

Population. 

Acres under 

Ontario . . . 

455,688 ... 

culture. 

1,811,431 

... 1,620,851 

culture. 

... 8,833,620 

Quebec . . . 

697,084 ... 
202,575 ... 

2,671,768 

... 1,191,516 

... 5,703,944 

Nova Scotia 

*600,000 

... 387,800 

... 286,594 

... 1,627,091 

New Brunswick 

156,162 ... 

435,861 

... 1,171,157 

Manitoba . , 

4,704 ... 

4,041 

... 12,228 

... *18,000 

P. E. Island . 

47,042 ... 

*178,041 

94,021 

... 445,103 

Brit. Columbia 

### 

— 

10,686 

... *12,000 


1,563,255 ... 

5,701,142 

...3,602,596 , 

... 17,810,921 

Acreage per head of population . . 3*646 acres ... 

4 944 acres. 


For the same years the corresponding statistics for England 
and Wales are as follows : — 


1841 . 1871 . 

Average under culture (including per- 
manent pasture) 28,749,000 ... 29,709,249 

Population 16,035,198 ... 24,244,010 

Acreage per head 1-792 ... 1-221 

Thus, while in England in 1841 the acreage under culture 
amounted to If acre per head of the population, in Canada it 
amounted to 3£ acres ; and in England in 1871, while the acreage 
had decreased to 1 \ acre per head, in Canada it had increased 
to 5 acres per head. And during these thirty years, while the popu- 
lation of England had increased 51 per cent., in Canada it had in- 
creased 180 per cent. Perhaps no other facts could be adduced 
which show more clearly and concisely England's growing de- 
pendence on foreign countries for food supplies, and at the same 
time Canada's growing capability for furnishing these supplies.*)* 
These statistics refer only to what has been done in Canada, 
and do not exhibit the enormous undeveloped resources which 
only require labour to be converted into wealth* The wheat 

* Estimated. 

f We have used Canadian statistics in making the above comparison, but 
similar statistics hold good for all the large dependencies of the empire. 
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lands of the great North-West alone, comprising Manitoba and 
the Saskatchewan country, are given by perfectly trustworthy 
authorities at over 250,000 square miles in extent — 160,000,000 
acres ! — more than five times the whole cultivated area of Eng- 
land and Wales. And this, be it remembered, is but a small 
portion of the great heritage of the British people that is lying 
unowned and unoccupied. One such fact as this is alone sufficient 
for the argument, and it would only weary the reader to adduce 
more figures, besides, by their very largeness, producing a feeling 
of vagueness and distrust. 

We think it will be admitted that the foregoing statistics show 
conclusively that fully one-third of the population of the United 
Kingdom is now dependent on foreign grown food ; that the 
limit of the food-producing capacity of England has already been 
reached, and the fpod-bearing acreage is now stationary and 
perhaps decreasing ; that any additional population must be sup- 
ported entirely by foreign grown food ; that there is a large 
surplus population, valueless as workers, so maintained at a 
heavy expense; that the drain of emigration represents an 
immense sum of money annually presented by England to 
a foreign Power. These statistics also show that the population 
of the colonies is increasing at a marvellous rate ; that in Canada 
the increase per cent, is more than 2J times greater than the 
increase in England; that, notwithstanding this, the increase 
in the food-bearing acreage of Canada is still greater than 
the increase in the population ; that Canada alone is capable 
of supplying more than all the food required in the United 
Kingdom, and that all that is required to do this is the popu- 
lation to develop the immense latent resources. 

To put the matter concisely : In Great Britain there is a large 
surplus population with an immense demand for foreign grown 
food ; in the colonies there is a large undeveloped food-pro- 
ducing area, with an immense demand for foreign labour. How 
can these conditions be combined so as to be mutually satisfying ? 

Under a Federal system, when all parts of the empire would 
be tributary to, and represented in, one Imperial centre, it would 
be the first and most important care of the Imperial governing 
body to see that the resources of every part of the empire were 
developed to their proper and natural extent, and that no part 
was left unoccupied and unproductive while another part was 
burdened with a heavy surplus population. This would imme- 
diately necessitate a close supervision over emigration from one 
part to another. In England, where the population is dense, it 
would be a primary object to reduce the population to the 
minimum required for the necessities of that part of the empire, 
by encouraging in every way possible the emigration of the 
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surplus number to those parts of the empire where population 
was sparse, and where much valuable work could be done in de- 
veloping the latent resources of the country. The immediate 
effect of 'this would be of high value. In the first place, the 
burden of supporting a large number of people in idleness or 
semi-idleness would be at once removed, Secondly, the wealth 
of that part of the empire to whidfr these people went would 
be largely increased, from the fact of their labour being employed 
in developing latent resources. Thirdly, this again would have 
a reflex action upon England, from the fact of these emigrants in 
their new position of ease and independence beooming large con- 
sumers of manufactured articles, thus giving a ready market for 
the manufactures of England and affording remunerative employ- 
ment to many of their countrymen at home ; while, at the same 
time, the produce of the agricultural labour of these emigrants 
would supply the needed food in England, the interchange of the 
commodities establishing a traffic that would find employment 
for many men and much capital. Fourthly, the general wealth 
of the empire would thus be largely increased. Fifthly, what 
may be called the taxable fund at the command of the empire, 
would be increased by the fact of these emigrants being converted 
from burdens upon thei general population, to being themselves 
wealthy and burden-Wiring citizens. 

It must not be imagined that what is recommended is the 
wholesale shipping away of confirmed paupers ; such a scheme 
as this would without doubt fail and end disastrously ; but what 
is aimed at is the assistance in money and otherwise of able and 
competent citizens to move from one part of the empire to 
another, where their labour would be fully employed. Their 
departure would relieve the pressure of population in England ; 
would leave room for the full and complete employment of many 
who are at present only partially employed, and would allow of 
the gradual absorption of the great army of paupers that is at 
present dragged at the tail of the vast social vehicle. 

For the purpose of giving this assistance it would be necessary 
to expend a certain amount of money annually. In commercial 
language it would “ pay” the empire to expend money in this 
manner, because the sum expended in assisting a portion of the 
surplus population to move from England to a part of the, empire 
where their labour would be of high value, would be more than 
recouped by the large increase that would be made to the 
“ taxable fund’* at the command of the empire on account of 
these emigrants becoming independent and productive citizens, 
instead of, as formerly, being themselves burdens on the com- 
munity. 

After a few years of such assistance as this the surplus popu- 
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latiori of England would have been gradually and quietly trans- 
ferred to another part of the empire, while during the same time 
the pauper population would have been gradually dying off or 
absorbed into the community again* When the pressure of 
population had once been adjusted by these artificial means it 
would of itself maintain a true balance by the action of the laws 
of supply and demand. 

Without some such system of assisted emigration as that above 
indicated it is impossible for the true surplus population — those 
for whom there is no work, or only partial employment — ever 
to leave the country. For by the very fact of their being unem- 
ployed, or only partially employed, it is impossible for them to 
raise the necessary capital, small though this may be to make a 
start. Under the present system of leaving emigration to take 
care of itself those who emigrate are the industrious, energetic, 
far-seeing members of the labouring community — those who, 
ambitious of a greater success than is likely to be obtained 
in England from their hard-earned wages, by abstinence and 
self-denial, contrive to save sufficient money to start them in the 
new country. They are not of the “ surplus population” — they 
are the flower of the labouring classes of the community, men Of 
energy, pluck, and determination above Jhe average of their 
fellows, and who evince their superiority iHboldly striking out 
for themselves a new line. When England has annually for the 
last half century poured thousands of such men into the United 
States, can we wonder at the amazing strides that country has 
made in manufactures, arts, and sciences, at the extraordinary 
energy and activity of her people, or at the very high average of 
intellectual vigour that obtains among her labouring class? 
Rather should we wonder were it otherwise. 

To this it may be objected that the United States and the 
colonial dependencies of the empire have stood in the same 
position relatively to England in regard to emigration, that 
England has neither encouraged nor obstructed emigration to 
either the one or the other, that therefore the colonies had as 
good a chance to obtain “ tbe flower of the labouring classes” as 
had the States ; and if they have not obtained a proportionate 
share of this emigrant population it must be owing to the 
inferiority of the colonies as places of settlement. This, however, 
is an erroneous view. The true cause of the great flow of emi- 
gration to the United States lies in the fact that for a hundred 
years the United States has been a compact and energetic nation 
(or, until lately, twin nation), whose great object has been to 
attract emigrants to her shores. As population is, of course, the 
backbone of any country, so no money was grudged, and no labour 
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withheld if the result attained was the addition of permanent 
settlers in the country. Means often the reverse of honest, 
agents frequently the most unscrupulous, were employed to 
induce emigrants to shape their course to her land : once in the 
country it was an easy matter to find employment to keep 
them there. Against such a force ^ this what could a few 
scattered and disconnected provinceldo in the battle for emi- 
grants? It is only within a comparatively few years that the 
Canadian provinces have enjoyed “ responsible Government” — 
that is, Government by the election of popular representatives. 
It is only since the establishment of this form of Government that 
the various provinces have been in a position to offer induce- 
ments to emigrants — have been in a position to enter the lists 
with the United States in the struggle for the much-coveted 
labourer. And even then, what could a few weak and poor 
provinces do separately and single-handed against the united 
strength, wealth, and energy of the States ? Clearly, any one 
of these provinces was incompetent to deal with the great 
question of the internal settlement of the country — the larger 
matters of emigration — involving as this settlement does the 
opening up of the country by the construction of canals, roads, 
and railways. Andglten we reflect that it is barely ten years 
since these separaflHfcvinces were united under one central 
parliament ; that foWSarely* ten years have they known the 
strength that comes of union ; that it is less than ten years since 
the great wheat lands of the North-West have been placed under 
such control as to allow*of their being settled at all — we must own 
that Canada has had to fight a most uneven battle with the 
States in the struggle to obtain emigrants. Indeed, had the 
diplomatists of England desired to form a great and powerful 
nation out of the United States, they could have hit upon no 
surer expedient for doing so than that of splitting up all the 
neighbouring British territory into small provinces, each with its 
independent governmental centre, while the emigration from 
England was left to itself — to flow to the country that could send 
out the most energetic emigration agents, and afford to spend the 
most money in attracting emigration to its shores. 

But how different would the tale be had England thrown all 
her wealth and energy in the scale against the United States, 
had she, instead of looking on in an indifferent manner as though 
it were no concern of hers, used all her endeavour to induce her 
surplus population to move to her own territory/ had spent her 
money tor the purpose of opening up the treasures of her distant 
possessions? There can be little doubt but that the greater 
number of those who left her shores would have remained in the 
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empire, and the population of the colonies might to-day have 
numbered its tens of millions.* . f 

It is useless, however, to cry over “ what might have been ' 
unless to deduce therefrom lessons for the future. 

Emigration from England will go on in the future as in the 
past. If it is left unheeded as heretofore the greater number of 
emigrants will go to the tfnited States, and, as formerly, they 
will be the flower of the labouring class. But if England exer- 
cises a wise control over emigration, if she exerts herself to induce 
her surplus population to emigrate to her own territory, if she 
gives her money to open up the vast resources of her possessions, 
the stream of emigration will rapidly be diverted to the fertilizing 
of her own land. She will then find herself possessed of lands 
capable of supplying tenfold all the food that is required for the 
support of her people at home. She will find rapidly growing 
a population that in the near future will outnumber what the 
most sanguine dreamer may even have foretold ; she will find 
at her feet wealth more stupendous than any nation has ever 
known. 

But for the fulfilment of this there must be established a 
federation of the empire by which the whole empire would be 
held together under one governmental c^felL Under no other 
system could England be recouped for tqjHplay made in deve- 
loping the colonies. Under the present ipHetn, as pointed out 
before, every pound that England spends on her colonies, every 
man she sends thither only hastens the day when her colonies 
will be independent nations. It is naturll, therefore, that she 
should refuse to spend any money on their development, or grudg- 
ingly allow her people to emigrate thithef*. 

The question of emigration has been dwelt upon thus fully, be- 
cause it is apparent that upon it hangs the question of the federa- 
tion of the empire. The matter placed in brief stands as follows : — 
Every year a large number of people must leave the United 
Kingdom in order to find room to 1 * live in other parts of the 
world. Shall England control this emigration and direct it to 
her colonies, or shall she pay no heed to it ? If she pays no heed 
to it, then annually the flower of her population will be drained 
away to enrich a foreign Power or to build up new nations in the 
colonial possessions of England. And at no very distant day, 
perhaps, England will find herself circumscribed to the narrow 

* The population of the American colonies (now included in the United 
States), at the accession of George III. (1760), is given in Greene's “ History 
English People,’* at about 1,500,000, It now numbers close on 
45,000,000, an increase of thirty times in a little over 100 years, whule in the 
same period the population of England aijd Wales has increased barely four 
times. 
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limits of the United Kingdom, weighted with the burden of a 
large pauper population, forced to pay immense sums annually to 
foreign countries for food, while possibly at the same time her 
manufactures are excluded from all countries by inimical tariff 
regulations, or by the development of manufactures in other 
places. On the other hand, if England controls this emigration, 
if she expends large sums of money in developing her colonial 

1 )Ossessions, in transporting her surplus population to these out- 
ying parts of the empire, how is she to be reimbursed for this 
outlay? how is she to benefit by the increased wealth of these out- 
lying parts unless she is empowered to collect revenue from them ? 
and, again, how can she collect revenue from these places unless 
she accords to them* a proportionate voice in the Government of 
the empire — in other words, unless there is established a fede- 
ration of the empire ? 

From a purely colonial point of view a federation of the 
empire would also be of great benefit. Though the colonies are 
not like the mother country dependent on other places for food, 
though they have within themselves undeveloped resources 
which will ultimately afford all the manufactured articles they 
may require — though by slow accretions and natural growth 
their population will reach immense proportions — yet their pro- 
gress will be much s||per than if assisted by the energy and 
wealth of the mother cbuntry In the case of Canada alone the 
immense outlay of money required to open up the resources of 
the North-West by the construction of the Pacific Railway will be 
a burden almost too great for the present comparatively small 
population to bear, while if this work were largely assisted by 
the Imperial Government, as no doubt in the event of a 
federation of the empire it would be, the burden would be but 
lightly felt, while the increase in the general wealth of the nation 
by the settlement of this valuable country would more than 
balance the outlay. 

No doubt, in the event of a federation of the empire being 
adopted there are many difficult and delicate .matters which 
would require very skilful handling for their proper adjustment 
Prominent among these we may mention — 

1. Apportioning of the National Debt. 

2. Adjustment of taxation. 

3. Mode of raising the revenue. 

It is to be presumed that all duties between various parts of 
the empire would be abolished, and as each part could supply 
what the other lacked there would be less necessity to import 
from foreign countries, and the revenue derived from custom dues 
would consequently be much diminished. These and kindred 
matters, though not insurmountable obstacles, yet offer great 
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difficulties, and open up questions large enough and interesting 
enough to require a separate article for their treatment. 

In a previous article it was shown that the development of the 
colonies under the present colonial system can result only in the 
establishment of independent and separate nations. In this 
article it has been%hown how necessary it is for the material 
well-being of England as a nation that these outlying parts of 
the empire should "be retained. In each article it has also been 
shown how the retaining of these outlying parts can only be 
effected by the adoption of a federation of the empire ; and the 
question which daily becomes more vital is whether this vast 
agglomeration of loosely-connected States shall be moulded by 
some master hand into one grand, stupendous empire, unpa- 
ralleled in its extent, unequalled in its wealth, and unrivalled in 
its political institutions, or allowed slowly to melt away and 
break up into numerous third-rate Powers. 


Art. III. — Aryan Society. 

J . The Politics of Aristotle. BekkerY^ext. Second Edition. 
Berlin. 1855. 

2. Ancient Law. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.S.I., 

LL.D., E.R.S. London: John Murray. 1861. 

3. Village Communities in the East and West Six Lectures 

delivered at Oxford. By Sir H. S. Maine. London : John 
Murray. Third Edition. 1876. 

4*. Lectures on the Early History of Institutions. By Sir 
H. S. Maine. London : John Murray. 1875. 

5. The Effects of Observation of India oh Modem European 

Thought . The Rede Lecture, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, May, 1875. By Sir H. S. Maine. 
London : John Murray. 1875. „ 

6. Comparative Politics . Six Lectures read before the Royal 

Institution; with The Unity of History, being the Rede 
Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge, May, 
1872. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1878. 

W E fear that by attempting, within the limits of a single 
article, to examine some of the leading features in the 
works of which the titles are recited above, we are necessarily 
laying ourselves open either to a charge of ostentation, or to an 
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imputation of levity. We have no wish to be ostentatious, and 
the subject which we propose to treat is certainly not one to be 
lightly approached; but it appears to be not impossible, 
and if possible most desirable, by comparing the views ex- 
pressed by the greatest of ancient writers and thinkers on 
the nature, origin, and history of some of the most important 
institutions of civilised society, with the conclusions of modern 
inquiry in the same department, to call attention to a 
most interesting subject, and one which promises to repay 
investigation with the most valuable results. The science 
which, despite Mr. Freeman's protest, and in spite of the 
circumstance that Mr. Herbert Spencer has employed the same 
word from a somewhat different point of view, most persons will 
probably be satisfied to describe as a sociology/’ has in recent 
years made rapid progress. By its agency we have learnt to 
perceive the significance of facts otherwise devoid of import; 
customs and ceremonies, signs and symbols, apparently inexpli- 
cable or frivolous, have been traced to an origin often far from 
trivial ; institutions which in one country have degenerated into 
empty u survivals ” have, for the first time, been duly appreciated 
on the discovery that in another country, perhaps in a less 
developed state of civilisation, they exercise an organic social 
force ; and the comparative method of inquiry here, as in every 
other province to which it has been applied, has reduced 
apparent confusion to order and proportion, and shed a new light 
on much which has hitherto been wrongly explained, or at best 
imperfectly understood. But, while these investigations are being 
diligently and successfully prosecuted by a limited number of 
students, delusions, often most pernicious in their tendencies and 
effects, which the most elementary knowledge of sociology would 
effectually dispel, appear to flourish with undiminished vigour. Such 
being our feeling, we can scarcely hope, within the narrow limits 
of space to which we are confined, to shed much new light on a 
subject at present far from exhausted ; our object will be fully 
attained if, by means of this article, the knowledge of facts already 
firmly established is more widely diffused, and their important 
bearing oh many of the great and complicated questions of modern 
civilisation more generally perceived. 

Mr. Charles Austin is said,* some years ago, to have expressed 
an opinion that the course of study required by the University of 
Oxford from candidates for Classical Honours would be quite 
perfect if the study of the Politics of Aristotle were made com- 
pulsory.- We are not altogether sure, from what we have our- 
selves heard of the course of reading for “ Greats/' that we can 


# See Fortnightly Review, March, 1876. 
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endorse this almost unqualified approbation ; but the one condi- 
tion which Mr. Austin considered wanting at Oxford has recently 
been fulfilled at Cambridge. A very minute acquaintance with 
both the language and the subject-matter of this great work has 
recently been expected from candidates for the Classical Tripos ; 
while, in the newly-established historical Tripos, which promises 
in time to attract a large proportion of the ablest men, the Politics 
has judiciously been selected as a leading subject of examination. 
On the whole, there is fair reason to expect that the next few 
years may witness, at all events at Cambridge, a great revival of 
interest in one of the master-pieces of antiquity, in a work which 
may be characterised, without extravagance, as a possession for all 
time, fully worthy of comparison in permanent value and interest 
with the great history which was thus justly described by its own 
author. The comparative neglect which has been the unde- 
served fate of the Politics would, indeed, be quite inexplicable 
were it not partially accounted for by the fact, that while the 
language and connection is often, even for Aristotle, excep- 
tionally difficult and obscure, no critical and exegetical com- 
mentary of real merit has ever been published in the English 
language. That this should be the case is not to the credit of 
our Universities, and particularly of that University which is 
popularly regarded as specially devoted to the study and exposi- 
tion of Aristotle ; and we earnestly trust that a want long and 
increasingly felt may be shortly supplied.* There are many 
minds to which the study of political is mote attractive than 
that of mental philosophy ; and Aristotle himself regarded 
politics as in some sort the master-science, round which ,all the 
other branches of inquiry were grouped. Ethics, he explains, 
at the very outset of his moral treatise, is to be regarded as a 
sort of politics while the function of the art or faculty of 
rhetoric is entirely ministerial and subordinate. JJq error could 
be more serious than to suppose that, because our views on 
political science are based on a more enlarged experience, the 
observations and conclusions of Aristotle haye lost their practical 
utility ; and those who disparage the value of his Politics , 
because of their alleged (i parochial" character, strangely under- 


* In an advertisement of works in preparation, at the Clarendon Press we 
find, among others, “ ‘ Aristotle’s Politics/ by W, L. Newman, M. JL, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Balliol College, and Reader in Ancient History/* This adver- 
tisement is contained in Mr. Campbell's edition of Plato's Theaetetus, a book 
published in 1861 ; and we are under the impression that it was, not the first 
announcement. We do not know whether Mr. Newman and the delegates of 
the Clarendon Press are aware how anxiously this edition is expected by all 
students of Aristotle, 
f iroXtriK-fj tiq o?<rcf, Eth. i. 1, 
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rate their real significance. A more respectful and discrimi- 
nating study of the work would, we feel sure, convince them 
that great minuteness of detail in investigation, if not essential 
to, is at least not inconsistent with a profound and philosophical 
insight into principles. The realnerror of Aristotle— if we may 
venture to use sucn a word of such a master — is of another kind, 
and one into which, considering the political circumstances under 
which he wrote, he could scarpely fail to fall. If he considered, 
as he appears to have considered, that experience had completed 
its work, and that nothing remained to be done but to apply the 
inductive method of inquiry to the results of previous, contem- 
porary, and personal observation, he was undoubtedly wrong ; 
but we may add that if he had not made this erroneous supposi- 
tion we should probably have lost the benefit of his most 
valuable and fruitful treatise. He seems to have considered 
that the Greek city — the ir6\ig — was the ultimate point of social 
development ; the idea of the nation was produced at a later 
period and on a very different soil. We may at least rejoice 
that he has transmitted to us a philosophical and, from his own 
point of view, an adequate account of one of the principal stages 
in Aryan civilisation. 

We are glad to feel assured that it is no longer necessary to 
direct the attention of the student of comparative sociology to 
the works of Sir Henry Maine. The impetus which in recent 
years has been given to scientific inquiry in this department is 
in great measure due to his iuflueuce and example. It would 
be difficult to over-estimate the value of his researches into some 
of the most interesting questions of history and jurisprudence, or 
of the suggestions which he has promulgated as to the nature and 
origin of some of our principal institutions — legal, social, and 
political. His writings are at once philosophical in their spirit 
and method, and popular in their lucidity and grace of form ; and, 
while he is always ready to acknowledge obligations to the labours 
of German and other writers, whose works, but for his interven- 
tion, would probably bfcve long remained inaccessible to the great 
majority of English students, there is at the same time very much 
that is strikingly original, the result of personal observation and 
independent inquiry, in all that he has published. Perhaps the 
greatest merit of Sir Henry Maine’s works is that they are so 
eminently suggestive; while on many points his conclusions must 
be accepted as irrefragable, the general effect of hisbooks is to 
stimulate further investigation in the same direction, and produce 
that co-operation which he on more than one occasion invites.* 


* Sir Henry Maine appeals for fellow-workers both at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge. See " Village Communities/* p. 200, and Bede Lecture, p. 11. 

[Vol. CX1I. No. CCXXI.]— -New Series, Vol. LVI. No. I. E 
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We may say, in brief, that he was the first to attract general 
attention to the vast results obtainable frote the application of 
the comparative method to this branch of inquiry, and to the 
powerful character of the instrument thus placed in the hands of 
the investigator. Much hithert%regarded as established has been 
shewn to rest on most unsubstantial proof, often on the random 
guesswork of technical lawyers who felt themselves bound to 
furnish an explanation for every anomaly in practice and custom, 
and who were driven to & priori conjecture of the wildest sort, 
because their own knowledge seldom extended beyond a familiar 
acquaintance with the black-letter law-books. On the other 
hand, it has been discovered that much which on a superficial 
glance would appear to be totally unconnected in the institutions 
of different countries, often widely removed from each other in 
degree of civilisation and geographical position, and bound 
together only by a common origin of race, really rests on facts 
and causes which are at bottom completely identical. It is not 
too much to say that the political writings of Aristotle received 
a fresh value when the general subject of political and 
social philosophy was developed and illustrated by the works 
of Sir Henry Maine ; while, on the other hand, it seems scarcely 
possible for those unfamiliar with the views of the Greek 
philosopher adequately to appreciate the theories of the modern 
writer. Sir Henry, too, has wisely followed the example of 
Aristotle in declining to be satisfied with drawing philosophical 
deductions from the observations of others ; his practical expe- 
rience, as Legal Member of the Council of the Viceroy of India, 
increases the value of the theories as to the social and political 
economy of the inhabitants of that country of which he is the 
exponent ; and few British residents in India have turned to 
such good account the opportunities which their position afforded 
to them of studying the feelings and opinions of the natives, and 
discovering the real import of much which to a hasty observer 
might appear arbitrary, barbarous, or irrational. 

We should strongly recommend the student of the history of 
institutions to read the u Comparative Politics’" of Mr. Freeman 
in connection with the works of Sir Henry Maine. In this book 
a course of six lectures read before the Royal Institution is 
republished, together with the Rede Lecture on “The Unity of 
History,” delivered in 1872 before the University pf Cambridge. 
We know of no better introduction to our subject than that 
which Mr. Freeman furnishes in his first lecture, the subject of 
which is “The Range of the Comparative Sciences” He there 
clearly explains the standpoint of our science, which, without 
pretending to be exact, at least claims to remove investigation 
from the airy region of gratuitous hypothesis. “These six 
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lectures,*** Mr* * Freeman remarks in his preface, u are an attempt 
to claim for political institutions a right to a scientific treatment 
of exactly the same kind as that which has been so successfully 
applied to language, to mythology, and to the progress of culture. 
But of course they do not themselves attempt to do more than 
make a beginning, by applying the comparative method to some 
of the most prominent institutions of those amongst the Aryan 
nations whose history was best known to myself, and was likely 
to be best known to my hearers.” Sir Henry Maine enforces the 
same doctrine t— M If such a science as I have endeavoured to 
shadow forth in this lecture is ever created, if the comparative 
method applied to laws, institutions, customs, ideas, and social 
forces should ever give results resembling those given by com- 
parative philology and comparative mythology, it is impossible 
that the consequences should be insignificant”* 

It is, however, to be especially observed that while Mr. 
Freeman's inquiries are for the most part confined to the Graeco- 
Italic and Teutonic branches of the Aryan stock, Sir Henry 
Maine's investigations are of wider scope. He is the most 
eminent living authority on the history of Roman Law ami 
its influence on modern civilisation. He shews himself well 
acquainted with the leading characteristics and the inherent 
defects of the judicial systems of Greece, and particularly of 
Athens. The English reader who wishes to study the Teutonic 
“ Mark" necessarily turns to his work on “Village Communities/' 
But, besides all this, he has devoted a special and searching 
examination to the institutions of the extreme East and the 
extreme West, to the ancient Brehon laws of Ireland, and the 
Brahminicai codes of Hindustan. We must also add that, while 
Mr. Freeman's studies are mainly directed to political institu- 
tions, Sir Henry Maine's works deal more directly with the 
development of social custom and the history of jurisprudence. 

* Mr. Freeman begins his first lecture with the assertion that <f the estab- 
lishment of the Comparative Method of study has been the greatest intellectual 
achievement of our time/* We cannot help remarking that Mr, Freeman 
sometimes permits his conviction of this fact to carry him too far. His 
analogies are often striking only from the vast amount* of miscellaneous 
erudition for the display of which they afford an opportunity ; while the juxta- 
position of different periods and remotely analogous events, which is meant to 
be impressive, occasionally tends to be grotesque. For example, . jt is 
important for Mr. Freeman to shew that the comitatut in a common Aryan 
institution 5 but the note to p. 262— "We seem to be at Ilos or at Mai don 
when we read how, in the fight by the Granikos, the companion D&maratos 
( Arrian i. 15, 9} gives his spear to Alexander when his own is broken” — here 
follows the Greek— is, to say the least, superfluous. The incident is sufficiently 

ommonplace ; and it would be easy, if it were necessary, to find a hundred 
parallels to it from the history of warfare in all times, wiihout an incongruous 
Combination of Troy and Essex which seems to be harsh and almost ludicrous. 

E % 
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Aristotle, within his own range of experience, touches on all these 
points, and often appears instinctively to apply that method of 
inquiry which is supposed to have been first discovered in the 
present century. 

The comparative method has at present been applied-t-with 
varying degrees of perseverance and success — to three subjects ; 
to language, to legends, and to institutions From its application 
to legends by scholars like Professor Max Muller and Sir George 
( /ox has arisen the science of comparative mythology. The signifi- 
cance of legends is nowadays fully appreciated, and “ every in- 
telligent schoolboy” is aware that all the ancient gods, demigods, 
and heroes were really solar myths, with the exception of a few 
who may possibly have been rivers. No doubt theories have 
been advanced on this subject which are at least unsubstantiated, 
and their supporters have in many cases pushed their views to 
unjustifiable lengths. There is, however, every reason to believe 
that their allegations contain a solid substratum of fact, and it is 
extremely probable that in the course of the next few years posi- 
tions now doubtful will become assured, and that discoveries of 
the most valuable character will be made by inquirers in this de- 
partment. Comparative philology — the application of the com- 
parative method to the s$udy of language — stands at the present 
day on a very different and far more secure footing. The anta- 
gonism which its pioneers, Franz Bopp and Jacob Grimm, had 
to encounter in the days when “ Sanskritist” was a term of 
reproach and comparative philologists were styled with a sneer 
“ circumnavigators of the world”* has been long since subdued. 
All classical scholars have long recognised the new light which 
the comparison of kindred languages, and especially of Sanskrit, 
has thrown on etymological research. If the theories of Pott and 
Benfey do not command universal assent they at least meet with 
intelligent and respectful criticism, while the works of scholars like 
Fick and Corssen, George Curtins and Auguste Schleicher in 
Germany, Mr. Whitney in America, Professor Max Muller, Mr. 
Peile and Mr. Sayce in England, are widely circulated, epito- 
mised and translated. The publication of the “ Petersburg Dic- 
tionary” may be said to constitute an epoch in the history of 
philology, and no well-informed man can now afford to be ignorant 
of the main results of the science. It is indeed somewhat amusing 
that the proper appellation of our lineal ancestors should be still 


* Die vergleichenden Spraciiforscher hat man nicht ohne Spott Weltum- 
seglcr genatml, ein Beiwort das sie rich ge fallen lassen konnten, wenn es nicht 
ungezicmend ware das im Vergleick zu der Masse menschlicher Spracheu 
iib ,*.rhaupt winzige Gebiet der Inilogermanischen Sprachen, um das es sich hier 
handelt, eine Welt zu nenaen : Curfcius, Grundzuge der Grieckischen Etymo- 
logic ; Vorredo, 
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a matter of uncertainty. The affinity of the different member* 
of the race is fully established, but it is not yet decided whether 
the people from whom we claim descent are to be styled “ Imlo- 
Germanic”, the title which Curtins and Mommsen patriotically 
confer on them, or “ Indo-European” with Schleicher and Peile, 
or “ Aryan” with Max Muller, Maine, and Freeman. The objec- 
tion to the latter designation, which signifies “ the fitting,” and 
so “ the good” or “ worthy” race, is that it is uncertain whether the 
self-complacency which led to its adoption was not confined to 
some of the Oriental branches of the family.* Without ex- 
pressing any individual preference, we shall employ this latter 
title m the course of the present article, partly because by so 
doing we shall follow the example of the authors whose works wo 
have to discuss, and partly because it has at any rate the merit ot 
being the least cumbrous of the three. Not only is the descent, 
of the various branches of the Aryan race from one original stock 
fully established, but the comparison of languages enables us 
approximately to determine the periods at which they separated. 
Of course, some persons are still to be found who shut their eyes 
to the light, just as there is at least one gentleman who has de- 
voted his life to the task of convincing an unbelieving public that 
the sun goes round the earjh. The irrational chatter which has 
recently filled the columns of some of the less intelligent among 
the “ religious” newspapers, and the object of which is to prove 
that the people of England are ethnologieally connected with the 
ten tribes of Israel, is an example of what we mean. The ignor- 
ance which it evinces is the more inexcusable, because it might 
have been dispelled by perusing the introduction of almost any 
elementary Latin grammar which has been published witfiin the 
last ten years. This delusion perhaps receives its most complete 
embodiment in a book entitled “Lectures on our Israelitish 
origin,” by a Mr. John Wilson. It is a melancholy fact that in 
J 876 Messrs. Nisbet and Co. published a fifth edition of this 
work. 

The indirect light which the history of language throws upon 
the history of institutions is of course extremely valuable. Com- 
parative philology has proved so much about the manners, customs, 
and mode ©f life of our forefathers, that the only difficulty is to 
select illustrations from among the results which it has obtained. 
Thus Mr. Freeman takes the one word " mill#” and points out 
that its occurrence in various branches of the original language,* 
proves that the use of mills must have been discovered before the 
separation of those brauches.t Dr. Mommsen, in one of the ad- 

* See Peile’s u Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology pp. 30, 31. 

t Greek Latin mola , Gothic muli, Church-Sclavonic melja, Lithuanian 

malu , Old Irish melun. The word, however, does not occur in Sanskrit. As 
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rnirable introductory chapters of his History of Rome, obtains 
from a comparison of languages much valuable evidence as to the 
habits and culture of the Graeco-Italian people in the period 
which preceded their separation. He observes, for example, that 
the original home of the Aryan stock, which has been placed by 
some among the Highlands of Asia, but which was perhaps 
more probably situated on the banks of the Euphrates, must 
necessarily have been inland, “as there is no name for the sea 
common to the Asiatic and the European branches.”* The 
development of pastoral life in the earliest period is proved by 
the identity of the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin names for domestic 
animals. The original Aryans must have known, not only how 
to grind corn in mills, but how to build houses, huts, and wagons. 
The words which signify “clothing” are alike in all Aryan 
languages, but the art of weaving appears to have been indepen- 
dently developed at a later period. The great diversity which 
we meet with in the names of cultivable plants, and especially of 
cereals, would seem to disprove the existence of a common sys- 
tem of agriculture. “No less do we find extending back into 
these times the fundamental ideas on which the development of 
all Indo-Germanic States ultimately rests; the relative positions 
of husband and wife, the arrangement in clans, and the priest- 
hood of the father of the household. . . . « On the other hand, the 
positive organisation of the body politic, the decision of the ques- 
tions between regal sovereignty and the sovereignty of the com- 
munity, between hereditary privilege in royal and noble houses, 
and the unconditional legal equality of the citizens, belong alto- 
gether to a later age/’t Passing from “ Indo-Germanic” to 
“Graeco-Italian culture, Dr. Mommsen proves from the com- 
mon inheritance of language a most intimate connection between 
the agriculture of the Italians and the agriculture of the Greeks. 
The hypothesis that the former borrowed from the latter either 
their method of cultivation or their method of speech has been 
loug since exploded. We are, therefore, bound to conclude “ that 
the transition from pastoral life to agriculture, or, to speak 
more correctly, the combination of agriculture with the earlier 
pastoral economy, must have taken place after the Indians had 
departed from the common cradle of the nations, but before the 

Curtins observes, "it is of importance for the history of culture that these 
words are oommon to all the European members of the family of languages, 
but to these alone/* See Grundztige, p. 339, whence the above list is taken. 

* "It is worthy of notice also that the name for the sea is common to most 
of the European stocks — Latin, Kelts, Germans, and Slavonians ; they must 
probably, therefore, before their separation, have reached the coast of the Black 
Sea or of the Caspian/* — History, VoL i. p. 33. 

t Ibid. p. 18. 
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Hellenes and the Italians dissolved their ancient communion." 
Aristotle himself compares the Cretan syssitia with the common 
mid-day meal of the Italian husbandmen. The whole question, 
however, of the distinction between the common inheritance of 
the race and the subsequent independent development and dis- 
covery which each individual nation effected for itself is at present 
far from wrought out ; and there is too much truth in Dr. 
Moimnsen's remark that “ the investigation of languages, with 
this view, has still scarcely begun, and history still derives in the 
main its representation of primitive times, not from the rich mine 
of language* but from what must be called for the most part the 
rubbish-heap of tradition.”* 

We have said sufficient to shew that the application of the 
comparative method to language is almost as useful to the stu- 
dent of institutions as it is to the philologist himself. An in- 
genious French scholar has indeed made a comprehensive and 
not unsuccessful attempt to deduce the primitive culture of the 
Aryan race from a study of language alone.f In fact, as Mr. 
Freeman observes, all three sciences — that is, comparative 
philology, mythology, and sociology — hang together; “all are 
branches of one inquiry ; all are applications of one method, of 
that method the introduction of which marks the nineteenth 
century, like the fifteenth, as one of the great stages in the de 
velopment of the mind of man. 0 It is obvious, however, that 
the direct application of thj| method to the institutions of society, 
and the comparison of their growth and history, in different 
countries and under varying conditions, must necessarily produce 
far more coherent and satisfactory results. It is by this means 
alone that we can attain a true philosophy of history ; it is 
scarcely too much to say that it is by this means alone that his- 
tory can be made the subject of intelligent and fruitful study. 
Those, however, who view history in this broader aspect should 
carefully endeavour to avoid an error to which modem methods 
of inquiry appear to be liable, and for which it is probable that 
the comparative method is in part responsible. No mistake 
can be more fatal than to devote an exclusive attention to 
general tendencies and causes, and to regard what may be called 
the ^accidents” of the history of individual nations as compara- 
tively insignificant. Siuch accidental influences, often purely 
fortuitous in their original occurrence, have frequently become 
efficient causes themselves, and have in many cases affected and 
modified the whole course of national development* 

Neither must the investigator of Aryan civilisation forget the 

* ibid. p. si. 

f Pictet, “Lea Origines Indo-Europ^eunes, <m lea Aryas Ptrimitifa ” Paris., 
1859 , 1863 . ' 
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modest disclaimer of Curtius, which we have already quoted. 
Some modern writers, such as Mr. Lewis Morgan, the author of 
a work entitled “ Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity in the 
Human Family/' published by the Smithsonian Institute of 
Washington, and Mr. McLennan, with whose views on 4 ‘ Primi- 
tive Marriage" every student of sociology should be familiar, 
have more right than those who confine themselves to the study 
of our own branch of the human family to the title of Circum- 
navigators of the World." The institutions of Turanian races, 
monosyllabic systems of language like the Chinese, and confixa- 
tive systems like the Finnish and Basque, will no doubt amply 
repay, as they furnish rich material for, the fullest investigation. 
But to the majority of inquirers the field of Aryan and Semitic 
culture must prove sufficiently extensive ; and until it can be 
distinctly shewn that, as the inflexive system of language 
almost certainly, in some pre-historic stage, grew out of mono- 
syllabic and confixative methods of speech, so Aryan and 
Semitic culture is a development of the more barbarous 
systems of other races, the interest which attaches to the investi- 
gation of the latter must necessarily be for the most part speculat- 
ive. The study, moreover, of pre-historic or primitive society 
at present affords more scope for the ventilation of ingenious and 
plausible, but most conflicting, theories than for the determi- 
nation of fact. We at least are well content to confine our 
remarks to that Aryan branch of th^uman family, which alone 
can fairly claim to be called progressive, from which we are our- 
selves descended, and for which we may claim without pre- 
sumption that its history is, for all practical purposes, identical 
with the history of the civilisation of the world. 

Mr. Freeman, in his first lecture, points out that classification 
of Aryan institutions which must at once suggest itself to every 
student. The circumstance that the same or similar institutions 
are found among different peoples must be due to one of three 
causes. In some cases, one people has directly borrowed or 
imitated from the other, as, for instance, many of the leading 
features of the English constitution, and especially our bieamerai 
Parliament— the origin of which may be said to have been 
almost entirely accidental — have been borrowed or imitated by 
most of the civilised nations of the West, Under this head, we 
include those numerous cased in which a conquering race has im- 
posed the whole or a part of its institutions on those whom it 
has subjugated. In the second place, it has frequently happened 
that, from like causes, like effects have been produced, and 
social, legal and political institutions, which must, from their 
nature, have been entirely unknown to our Aryan forefathers, 
have been independently developed by various branches of the 
original family. With regard to institutions of this class, the 
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comparison of the constitutional history of Athens with the con- 
stitutional history of Rome is most instructive. The most 
valuable, lessons are to be learnt from the differences which such 
a comparison reveals, and which, no doubt, arose from the vary- 
ing circumstances which affected the two branches of the race, 
not excluding the influence of climate and geographical position. 
A third class of institutions are those which are found existing in 
different times and countries, under circumstances which make it 
impossible to suppose that the one nation has imitated or 
borrowed from the other, while the hypothesis of indepen- 
dent development is at least rendered improbable by the ap- 
parent absence of any outward necessity for their production. 
In such cases, we can only conclude that the institution is part of 
the common heritage of the race, that it, or its germ, existed in 
the primitive times which preceded the breaking up of the Aryan 
family, and that it was thence transmitted to the various branches 
in their diverse paths. Comparative investigation must, of course, 
be mainly directed to institutions of the second and third class, 
that is to those institutions which the genius of Aryan man, at 
widely different periods of history, has, as it were, spontaneously 
produced. 

No examination of the elements of Aryan civilisation can be 
adequate or fruitful, unless the family is distinctly recognised as 
the basis of all social growth. In our branch of the human race, 
we meet with no evidence ${ primitive promiscuity or polyan- 
drous custom ; even of polygyny the evidence is but slight. 
Modern research has discovered nothing which can discredit the 
assumption with which Aristotle commences his political treatise. 
In the true spirit of a philosopher, he regards the lower and 
simpler social union as the iudispensable preliminary to that 
which is higher and more complicated ; in order of thought, in- 
deed, the existence of the State must be prior to that of the 
family, because the former is the final cause of the latter ; but in 
order of natural development, the larger and sovereign associa- 
tion must arise from the union of its component parts, and must, 
therefore, be resolved into its earliest beginnings. And so Aris- 
totle first examines the nature of the moat elementary associa- 
tion, that between male and female, husband and wife. The 
husband and wife, the father and child, the master and slave, to- 
gether constitute the household, and the prominence which is as- 
signed to the latter relation is no doubt far beyond what it really 
possessed in the primitive period to which the, rest of the discus- 
sion would seem principally to apply .* It was, however, esaen- 

* He quotes with approval Hesiod’s verse (“ Works and Days,” 403) » “ The 
simplest household requireth a wile, and an ox for the ploughing ‘‘ for th e 
ox/* he eays, "takes the place of a servant with the poor.” Politics, i. 2. 
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tial to the writer’s design that an examination of property, both 
animate and inanimate, should be introduced at an early stage, 
and the importance of the slave in modern Greek society suffi- 
ciently explains the prominent position which he occupies in the 
category. The step from the elementary family group to the 
larger associations of kinsfolk which we encounter on the 
threshold of Aryan society is no doubt one of considerable diffi- 
culty. The process through which it took place must have varied 
according to the special circumstances of each people, We must, 
however, start from* the assumption that the condition of the 
primitive Aryan was one of entire isolation. Every stranger was 
an enemy, and the theory of a common humanity connecting 
together even aliens in birth was entirely unknown. The inviol- 
able religious character of the Greek, the Roman, the Hindu 
and the Teutonic dwelling can only be regarded as a “survival” 
of the period when each man's house was, if not his castle, at 
least his stronghold. The only tie which men recognised was that 
of community of blood. Sir Henry Maine ingeniously suggests 
that the writer of the Odyssey, in describing the manners and 
customs of the Cyclops, is describing a lower stage of civilisation, 
which had possibly come under his personal observation. Among 
that uncouth race, “ each man,” says the poet, “ beareth rule over 
children and spouse, and nought do they reck of each other : f> — 

dffuemvci de CKaa-rog 

7taihmv fi& y dXSx&v o vS’aXXr/Xwv aXefovcnv. (Odys. ix. 114, 115.) 

But the Aryan family always tended to Increase in size ; for 
all its members, the sons and grandsons of the original ancestor, 
remained under his power as long as he lived, unless they were 
specially emancipated. On the death of the original progenitor 
his position was assumed by a member of the family who may, 
for the sake of convenience, be termed the “ eldest male 
ascendant,” and who was usually, although not invariably, the 
eldest son of the eldest line. The Patria Potestas is one of the 
fundamental points in the early organisation of society. At 
Rome it was as extensive in its scope as it was protracted in its 
historical duration; indeed, as Sir Henry Maine remarks, not 
the least important result of the bestowal of Roman citizenship 
on all Roman subjects by Caracalja (in 219 A.a) was that it 
enormously enlarged its sphere. But this social force was far 
from being confined to Rome. Teutonic society was held to- 

f ether by the Mund of t^e father of the family ; and Mr. 

Lemble, in his valuable work on the “ Saxons in England,” has 
shewn how strongly the history pf our immediate ancestors was 
affected by the same institution. Even in the mature jurispru- 
dence of Greece, many traces are to be found of the stringent 
family obligation of early times. In the far East and the far 
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West it is alike revealed to us. Of the patriarchal life of Semitic 
tribes, to which we have the testimony of scriptural history, it is 
not within our province to speak ; but we shall have to shew 
that the Hindu village community, ' in at least one of its most 
important forms, depends on the government of a single head, 
who either is, or is assumed to be, the lineal representative of 
the original ancestors ; while Sir Henry Maine has recently made 
it at least extremely probable that the clue to many of the most 
perplexihg points in the early history of Keltic institutions lies 
in the association of the idea of kinship with the idea of paternal 
power. The whole subject of the Patria Potestas is far too vast 
to be adequately treated here ; for an exhaustive examination 
we must refer to two of Sir Henry Maine’s works, “ Ancient 
Law’ 1 and ‘‘ The Early History of Institutions.” We have only 
to add one word of caution. It is by no means to be supposed 
that the rights of the eldest male ascendant, unqualified as they 
were, were exercised in an arbitrary manner ; the limits within 
which it was justifiable to enforce them were well understood, 
and society could not have held together had they not been 
rigidly adhered to. His position, as has been well remarked, was 
representative rather than proprietary. The whole of archaic law 
was influenced by this circumstance, and the failure to recognise 
it is one cause of the utter inadequacy of various theories which 
the natural desire to explain social phenomena and social or- 
ganisation has from time to time produced. They have neces- 
sarily failed, because they were for the most part founded on pure 
assumption, and were elaborated by writers who faillfi to attach 
due importance to the vast influence of the patriarchal system on 
primitive society. The “ Social Compact’’ of Locke, and the 
“ Original Contract” of Hobbes, are equally open to this objec- 
tion. Montesquieu, in his “ Esprit des Lois,” assumes that the 
nature of man is essentially plastic, and that laws are produced 
by accidental causes, such as the influence of climate, or belief 
in a fictitious revelation ; his speculations, though often based 
on misapprehension of facts, or on erroneous information, are 
always acute j but he would, no doubt, have considerably modified 
his views had he realised what Sir Henry Maine boldly calls the 
“ international" character of ancient law. Sir Henry shews 
that ancient law is scanty, because it is supplemented by — or, as 
we should prefer to put it, it is only intended as a supplement to 
•—the autocratic commands of the Paterfamilias. ' Tt fe ' ceremo- 
nious, because *the transactions to which it pays regard resemble 
international concerns much more than the (Juiok play of inter- 
course between individual” Its principal object; in fact, is to 
regulate the intercourse of corporations, each' represented by a 
single head ; and, as corporations never die, it regards life as 
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perpetual and inextinguishable. “Ancient jurisprudence, 1 ” says 
Sir Henry, “ may be likened to international law, filling 
nothing, as it were, excepting tbe interstices between the great 
groups which are the atoms Of society. In a community so 
situated, the legislation of assemblies and the jurisdiction of 
courts reaches only to the heads of families ; anil to every other 
individual/ the rule of conduct is the law of* his home, of which 
his parent is the legislator.”* It was the duty of the parent 
not only to legislate for his household, but to protect it ; in fact, 
the position of the Paterfamilias will not be properly understood 
unless we constantly remember that the duties which devolved 
upon him were at least as responsible and arduous as the rights 
and powers which he enjoyed were wide and unrestricted. 
Another consequence of this system of corporate existence was 
the doctrine that the family was accountable for the acts of its 
individual members. Hence arose those theories of Nemesis and 
retribution, and those sombre legends of an inherited curse, 
which form the principal material of the tragedy of Greece. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to over-estimate the influence of 
the doctrine of collective responsibility as a means of orderly 
government among uncivilised races. We may illustrate this 
view by a brief reference to the history of the " were-gild,” or 
composition for homicide. In early times, if tbe individual cul- 
prit escaped, his kinsfolk were liable to suffer in his stead ; and 
it was thus directly the interest of each family group to restrain 
the criminal proclivities of its members. But, although ven- 
geance was^n ancient life a great social force, and public opinion 
was sternly brought to bear on all who failed, through cowardice 
or iudolence, in the sacred duty of revenge, yet its exercise 
inevitably led to retaliation, and produced those deadly feuds 
which in modem times have been among the principal causes of 
the extermination of savage tribes. When life became more 
settled it was found necessary to impose some restraint on their 
prosecution ; and the system of u were gild ” — the acceptance of 
which was at first left to the discretion of the injured party, but 
was eventually enforced by the State — was accordingly intro- 
duced. We meet with it in the early Greek society which is 
depicted in the Homeric poems. We meet with it in the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus* and the rules by which it is regulated occupy 
a prominent position in Teutonic jurisprudence. We meet with 
it among the ancient institutions of the Anglo-Saxons ; in the 
laws of iEthelbert and tbe laws of iElfred ; we there encounter 
it in a more elaborate form, and tbe “ were*gild n is regulated by 
the rank and dignity of tbe person slain ; to murder an eorl is a 


♦ A. L., p.I67. 
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far more serious matter, and one for which more substantial 
atonement is requisite, than to take a ceorl's life. In the Brehon 
laws of Ireland we meet with the same custom unde* the name 
of Eric-fine ; and Sir Henry Maine shews that the institution of 
Eric-fine marks a great advance from the barbarism of early 
times* We are informed that at the present day a similar 
custom subsists among the Beduin Arabs, However* in process 
of time a new and more wholesome doctrine arose. Crime was 
no longer regarded as an offence against the individual, for which 
he might retaliate or accept satisfaction as he pleased, but as an 
offence against the State ; or, to employ strictly legal phraseology, 
torts were converted into crimes. At the same time, as society 
progressed, the responsibility of the family was replaced by that 
of the individual j and the sins of the fathers were no longer 
visited on the children. Those who are interested in the obser- 
vation of “ survivals, 1 ” may, perhaps, t find a trace of collective 
responsibility in legal penalties, like attainder of issue, and in 
those “ social penalties” which are still inflicted on the families 
of persons guilty of heinous crime ; while they may discover a 
vestige of the old right and duty of private vengeance in the 
formula by Vhioh the injured citizen is at the present day “ bound 
over to prosecute,” in the interest, however, not of himself, but 
of the State. 

The consideration of the ancient system of corporate existence 
has led ns to digress somewhat widely from our immediate sub- 
ject. We must now, before finally quitting the family, endeavour 
briefly to examine two conflicting views as to its origin. One 
theory, which is maintained by M. de Ooulanges, the author of 
La Cite Antique, and by Sirfe. Cox, the ifiost recent historian 
of Greece, may be styled the “religious* doctrine. These 
writers regard almost every feature of ancient society, and especi- 
ally the organisation of kindred, as the result of the influence of 
religious fefciing. To this view is opposed the “ natural” doctrine, 
the theory of Aristotle, that the family system is not vo/uy, but 
<p{nru, which is supported by the great authority of Sir Henry 
Maine, and also, as far as we are able to judge, by Mr. Freeman. 
For a l&cid exposition of the religious theory, we must refer 
the readier to the second chapter of Sir G. Cox's history. Each 
family group/ we are told, possessed its own deity, and the deity 
in each case Wks the original ancestor, who h**4 on his death 
become a cbthonian god, whom the surviving ^etpW^pf the 
family Were bound io worship and prqpitia^|.^ ; )p;is burial 
rites, abbye all, must be duly performed | and th^f pquld only be 
done by his eldest son, wlio was his legitiipa^ ’ i^eseiitative. 


* “ Early History of Institutions,” pp. 170, 171. 
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Thus the father and master of each household became its priest, 
and carried on the sacrifices and observances into which he had 
been initiated ; — i. 

“ Hence the continuity of the family became An indispensable con- 
dition for the welfare and repose of the dead. These could neither 
rest nor be rightly honoured if the regular succession from father to 
son was broken. Hence, first for the father of the family, and then for 
all its male members, marriage became a duty, and celibacy brought 
with it in later times, not merely a stigma, but political degradation. 
.... If the natural succession failed, the remedy lay in adoption ; 
but this adoption was ducted by a religious ceremony of the most 
solemn kind, and the subject of it renounced his own family and the 
worship of its gods, to pass to another hearth and to the worship of 
other deities.”* 

Sir G. Cox then proceeds to trace those checks on alienation of 
land, which we meet with in Hindu, Hellenic, Roman, Teutonic 
and Keltic law, to the necessity of preserving the original tomb 
and burial-ground of the race. He accounts for what he calls 
“the prohibition of wills/ 1 but what may more accurately be 
described as the absence of the conception of testamentary 
power, by the fact that the eldest son necessarily Obtained a 
“universal succession to the rights and duties of his deified 
ancestor/* He attempts to prove that civil and religious penal- 
ties were substantially identical, and that the real terror of banish- 
ment lay in that exclusion from the family worship which it 
incidentally involved. To the influence of religious isolation 
he attributes H the centrifugal tendencies of Hellenic society/' 
and he represents the religious principle as presenting almost 
insuperable obstacles to the gro#th of civil society. It was 
religion, according to Sir G. Cox, which intensified the horrors of 
ancient war, hindered the development of the State, and checked 
the action of the individual. Its malignant influence meets us 
at every turn, inimical to progress and to civilisation. The 
burden of the whole chapter is the bitter cry of Lucretius, 
“ Tantnm relligio potuit madere malorum !” 

This theory is, no doubt, extremely ingenious. It accounts for 
much otherwise inexplicable. It furnishes the easiest method 
of explaining the prevalence and importance of the custom of 
adoption in primitive society, a custom which exercised immea- 
surable influence on ancient history* and which enabled the 
succession to the imperial crown of Rome to be regulated in a 
manner which, to those whose views of hereditary monarchy are 
taken from modem examples, is extremely difficult t<> under- 
stand. Moreover, it is, no doubt, the only way in which we can 


* Cox’s “ History of Greece,” vol. i. p. 16 . 
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account for the tenacity with which Roman law connected suc- 
cession to landed property with the tradition of the " sacra” or 
family rites, the observance of which became so burdensome in 
later times, that the juria-consults of the time of Cicero devoted 
a large portion of their convifancing ingenuity to the discovery 
of methods for its evasion. Among the Hindus the whole law 
of inheritance centres on a similar institution : 

“ The right to inherit a dead man’s property,” says SirHenry Maine, 
“ is exactly co-extensive with the duty of performing his obsequies. If 
the rites are not properly performed or not performed by the proper 
person, no relation is considered as established between the deceased 

and anybody surviving him Every great event in the life of a 

Hindu seems to be regarded as leading up to and bearing upon these 
solemnities. If h© marries, it is to have children who may celebrate 
them after his death ; if he has no children, he lies under the strongest 
obligation to adopt them from another family, ‘ with a view,’ writes 
the Hindu doctor, ‘to the funeral cake, the water, and the solemn 
sacrifice.”* 

Plausible, however, as is the religious doctrine of Coulanges 
and Cox, we may be permitted to doubt whether it has not been 
carried too far. When we are told that the reason for the organi- 
sation of the primitive Aryans into groups of kindred was a 
religious sanction, we are naturally led to inquire, supposing 
the religious sanction to have been absent, what form or asso- 
ciation is it (l 'priori probable that they would have adopted ? 
If we remember the extreme paucity of ancient ideas, the mental 
sterility and barrenness of imagination which we invariably 
encounter in primitive systems of language and modes of thought, 
and if we bear in mind that the principle of local contiguity 
could not possibly be recognised by nomad tribes as a basis for 
political and social association—^ principle which even Aristotle 
is disinclined to allow, f but which was destined, after passing 
through many phases and producing many revolutions, to ulti- 
mately supersede the ancient system of blood-relationship as 
the bond of civilised society — recollecting these two points, we 
shall, on the whole, be prepared to agree with Aristotle, that the 
family* system was the result of natural feeling, and the only 
method of combination which could suggest itself to the minds 
of our forefathers. The family, he says, is in tjm order of nature 
the primary association ; next comes that aespdation of several 
households for purposes of mutual advantage, which is not of a 
merely ephemeral character. This association is tW xcijuij, or 
Village Community ; and the natural form Of Village Com- 


* A.L., pp. 191, 192. 

f Compare Pol. iii, 3 with the “ ideal state” of Book iv. 
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munity, he adds, is when it is an offshoot or development of the 
household. When the Community is 39 constituted its members 
are called “ clansmen ” or “ foster-brothers.” He proceeds, with 
great sagacity, to account for the prevalence of monarchical 
government, both in early times’- Itfcd in his own time, among 
uncivilised races, through the circumstance that the State grew 
out of the Village Community, which latter was regulated on 
the patriarchal system * Sir Henry Maine, in the course of 
an inquiry into kindred subjects, has come to a similar result 
He finds the conception of the family life, as the basis of all 
social organisation, to be one of great tenacity and permanence! 
Forms of association which were essentially legal, commercial, or 
spiritual, are shown to have been assimilated, as much as pos- 
sible, to forms of association based on consanguinity. This posi- 
tion is illustrated by an examination of the early history of 
contracts of partnership and contracts of agency, of guilds and 
companies for trading purposes, of monastic ties and the spiritual 
relation of baptismal sponsorship, lastly, of the institution of 
“ literary fosterage,” or the connection between teacher and pupil, 
of which we find numerous traces in Irish, as in Hindu custom, 
in the tracts of the Brehons and the tracts of the Brahmans. 
Sir Henry thus sums up his opinion : — 

“ We have thus strong reason for thinking that societies still under 
the influence of primitive thought labour under a certain incapacity for 
regarding men grouped together by virtue of any institutions whatsoever 
as connected otherwise than through blood relationship. We find that 
through this barrenness of conception they are apt to extend the notion 
of consanguinity, and the language beginning in it, to institutions of 
their own not really founded on community of blood, and even to 
institutions of foreign origin. We find also that the association between 
institutions arising from true kinship and institutions based on artificial 
kinship is something so strong that the emotions which they respec- 
tively call forth are practically indistinguishable.” t 

We are now perhaps in a better position to appreciate the real 
significance of the organisation of ancient society into isolated 
groups of kinsfolk. Every alien, as we have said, was regarded 


# See Pol. i. % — BS ml to irp&fw ipaonXtvovm at 7 rdhtts /cat vvv frr ra 
Zdvi)' U ft(Kn\tvo/jL(vpv yap crvvrjK^ov' ira&a yap ohda (SaartXtveTai virb rov 
7rpe(rfivTdrov t <5 ore <al at diromai bid rrjv avyy evttav* We should paraphrase 
the last sentence thus : M Every household is under the rule of the eldest male 
ascendant, whence it is that the offshoot of the household, the village com- 
munity (arroiKta being explained by the previous expression aTtouda ohdas) 
is similarly governed, owing to its basis being that of blood relationship.” 
Aristotle then proceeds to quote the Homeric description of * paternal govern- 
ment” among the Cyclopes which we have already cited, 
f E. H. of 1., p. 247. Sir Henry is not responsible for the italics. 
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as a foe ; and to rely upon the partially recognised obligation of 
hospitality to strangers was precarious indeed* For the primitive 
Aryan there was indeed neither peace nor safety except among his 
own kindred and in his father's house. If we fully recognise 
this fact we shall perhaps see our way to another explanation 
of the prevalence of the custom of adoption, which; without pre- 
tending to displace Sir G. Cox’s theory-— which certainly supplies 
the only clue to some of the phenomena which ancient society 
presents — will at least contract its scope. There surely jnust 
have been many reasons for men entering into association with 
one another besides the desire of making provision for the due 
performance of their obsequies. And when we observe that the 
only possible association was that of real or assumed con- 
sanguinity, we seem to find a sufficient reason for the frequency 
with which the latter was produced by the ceremony of adoption. 
Its efficacy, indeed, must always remain a problem, which can 
only be explained by an examination — which we cannot now 
undertake — of the vast and interesting subject of legal fictions, 
and of their influence on the growth of society in its earlier 
stages. 

With the exception of adoption, the only relation which could 
possibly subsist between persons unconnected by blood was that 
of superiority and subjection. An equal might be adopted, 
but an inferior could only be subjugated. When a family was 
feeble it recruited its strength by adoption ; when it became 
powerful it enslaved its weaker neighbours. In the same way, it 
is probable that many ancient cities began, like that of Romulus, 
with an Asylum, and ended, like Rome, with an exclusive franchise 
of hereditary burgesses. When this latter period arrived, those 
struggles between aristocracy and democracy commenced which 
form so large a part of the Constitutional history of Rome and 
Athens. They for the most part ended in the triumph of the 
demos, and the supersession of the principle of consanguinity, 
as a title to political power, by the principle of local contiguity. 
We are, however, anticipating. For the present it is sufficient to 
remark that it is not difficult to trace the steps by which the 
family, not separating into fractions like its modern counterpart, 
but held together bv the*authority of the eldest male ascendant, 
strengthening itself when necessary by adoption, and availing 
itself of every opportunity which fortune presented for the 
reduction .of loss powerful groups into the position bf Subjects 
and dependents, rapidly developed into the clan or tribe. It 
remained a nomad tribe so long as its mode of life Was pastoral. 
So long as the pasturing of stock, the fishery and thecbase, were 
the main sources of subsistence, little advance in civilisation, or 
improvement in the material condition of the tribesmen, could 

fVol. GX1I. No. CCXXI.]— New Series, Vol. LYI. No. I. F 
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be expected. But in process of time agriculture was introduced ; 
and its introduction is no doubt one of the benefits which the 
institution of slavery has, in its day, conferred upon mankind.* 
Thus it was that the wandering dan developed into the more or 
less settled Village Community, an institution which we meet 
with in the early history of every Aryan society, which has left 
its mark on English law and the names of English places, and 
which is still to be observed in India, Russia, and Croatia. 

When the Village Community establishes itself on a definite 
situation a new importance at once attaches to the ownership 
and cultivation of the land. The principal difference between 
the ancient and modem village appears to be twofold. In the 
first place, the ancient village was composed of real or artificial 
kinsfolk, whilst the only tie which binds together the members 
of its modern counterpart is that of common locality, and the 
common obligations which common locality involves. Secondly, 
land in modern times is for the most part held in severalty — that 
is, by individual proprietors ; but in ancient times, and in those 
communities which still retain some of the features of primitive 
society, the prevalent system is that of ownership in common. 
It has already been shewn that a failure to recognise the corporate 
nature of archaic existence is responsible for many erroneous 
theories which have from time to time been promulgated as to the 
origin of the law of persons ; it is equally easy to shew that he 
greatest misconceptions have prevailed as to the origin of the 
law of property, simply because the fact that its primary 
condition was one of joint proprietorship has not been generally 
perceived. The principles of occupancy enunciated by the 
Roman juris-eonsults have supplied an explanation of the origin 
of property which is at once the popular theory and the theory 
which most speculative jurists, from Blackstone downwards, have 
been contented to accept. Gratuitous as are the assumptions 
which these doctrines involve, they are perhaps sufficiently 
disproved by the observation that the ownership which they 
pre-suppose is not joint but separate. “ It is each individual 
who for himself subscribes the social compact. It is some 
shifting sandbank in which the grains are individual men, that 
according to the theory of Hobbes is hardened into the social 
rock by the wholesome discipline of force. ”f The Great Leviathan 
is nofan artificial family, but an artificial man.J 

* No one can properly appreciate Aristotle’s discussion of slavery — Politics, 
Book i. — who lias confined Ms observation to the modern abuse of the institu- 
tion, or even to its working among the Romans. 

f " Ancient Law,” p. 257. 

t “ lhat Great Leviathan, called the Commonwealth or State, which is but 
an artificial man, though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for 
whose protection and defence it was intended.”— Hobbes* u Leviathan.” 
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The best evidence aslo the system of land tenure which once 
universally prevailed in Aryan society is to be found in the 
system of co-ownership which still prevail? in India* From this 
point view the study of Indian social life— especially when we 
con^der that many of its most characteristic feature? are passing 
away before our eyes— becomes of pre-eminent importance ; and 
those who had the privilege of hearing the Rede ^Lecture for 
1875 will not readily forget the striking language in which its 
i Uim on our attention was pointed out. ^ 

u India has given to the world comparative philology andHP>m~ 
parative mythology; it may yet give us a new science not less valuable 
than the sciences of language and of folk-lore. I hesitate to call it 
comparative jurisprudence because, if it ever exists, its area will be 
so much wider than the field of law. For India not only contains an 
Aryan language older than any other descendant of the common 
mother tongue, and a variety of names of natural objects less perfectly 
crystallised than elsewhere into fabulous personages, but it includes 
a whole world of Aryan institutions, Aryan customs, Aryan laws, 
Aryan ideas, Aryan beliefs, in a far earlier stage of growth and 
development than any which survivo beyond its borders. There are 
undoubtedly in it the materials for a new science, possibly including 
many branches. To create it, indeed, to give it more than a beginning, 
will require many volumes to be written and many workers to lend 
their aid.”* 

For an exhaustive examination of the Indian village commu- 
nity we musfftrefer to the lectures of Sir Henry Maine and to 
the last chapter of Dr, Hunter's admirable work on Orissa.f 
We can now make only the briefest mention of some of the 
principal features in its organisation. In the first place, it must 
not be regarded as a subject of merely speculative interest : it is a 
living institution; and its practical working is under the careful 
observation of those British functionaries who endeavour to carry 
out the principle of "governing India according to Indian ideas.” 
For fiscal* as well as for legal purposes it is the proprietary unit of 
the most important provinces ; and it is the source of a Vast and 
complicated land law.J We may assert with some confidence 

* TL L.,p. 11* ' ... , 

f " Orissa,” by W. W. Hunter, LL.D. London : Smith, Elder and Oo. 
1872. See vol ii. e. ix. pp. 200 — 278. "Village System and Growth of 
Private Bights in the Soil.” 

t While^Writing this article we have received a work on "The Law Relating 
to the Land Tenures of Lower Bengal,” by Arthur Phillips, Ofltoiating 
Standing Counsel to the Government of India, Calcutta; Thacker, Spink 
and Co., 1876. We should say that this volume — which consists of the 
course of "Tagore Law Lectures” for 1874-6 — ought to Become in India a 
standard work, and occupy a position similar to that which V Williams’ Law of 
Ileal Property” holds among our own law students. Mr, Phillips performs 

F 2 
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that the comparison of this land law with early Teutonic systems 
will probably have much influence in modifying some theories 
as to the origin of our own law of real property which have long 
held unquestioned sway in the minds both of statesmen §nd of 
lawyers. Members of the’ latter profession will, perhaps, in4he 
future be more cautious in the use which they make of some of 
tbeir fundamental assumptions — of the assumption, for instance, 
that all land is held primarily of the Crown, and that the oldest 
form of ownership whic^ calls for their recognition is the mano- 
rial fp)up of landlord and tenant. Recent investigation has 
made it extremely probable that, so far from the rights of 
villagers to commonable lands being the result of unchecked en- 
croachments on the manor of the lord, the enclosure of commons 
and occupation of waste by the feudal lord are often themselves 
most unjustifiable encroachments on the %ncienl rights of 
Village Communities. 

The lands of the Indian Village Community, as in its Teutonic 
and Scandinavian counterparts, are most frequently divided into 
three portions. In the arable land each householder has a 
separate lot, which he is, however, obliged to cultivate according 
to minute customary rules. The second part, where the nature 
of the soil admits of it, consists of pasture meadows, which are 
more or less the subject of private occupancy, but which no 
family is allowed to permanently appropriate. Thirdly, there is 
the waste or common land which is held by the rahole commu- 
nity pro indiviso. Passing from the land which the community 
cultivates, and the tillage of which is its chief bond of union, to 
the persons of whom it consists, it may be defined as an aggrega- 
tion of families, each ruled by a despotic paterfamilias. The 
affairs of the village are managed, and disputes; as to custom de* 
termined, either by a council of Elders, or, perhaps more fre- 
quently, by a Headman, whose office is either hereditary, or 
acquired by purchase, or, as in the Russian Mir, by election , " the 
choice being generally, however, in the last case confined in prac- 
tice to the members of a particular family, with strong preference 
for the eldest male of the kindred if he be not specially dis- 
qualified V The hereditary village heads," says Dr. Hunter, 

the same service for Bengal in discussing its “ Village System and Growth of 
Rights in the Soil” — though more fully and from a more strictly legal point of 
view— as Dr. Hunter has performed for Orissa. The first lecture^moreover, 
contains an admirable account of the salient features of the Village immunity 
in all parts of India. We may also refer to an interesting, paper Tenure 
of Land in India” by Sir George Campbell, which forms one of ^ series of 
essays (pp. 149 — 233) on “Systems of Land Tenure in V arious Cbun tries, ’ ’ 
published under the sanction of the Cobden Club, London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1870. 

* Maine, f * V. C.,” p t 122 j see also pp. 155, 156, 
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“formed the mostnumerous class, and, according to popular opinion 
and tradition, represented the normal state of things. So far 
as can be calculated from the papers, befcwe$p one-third and a 
half of the* whole villages in Orissa had a he^ditsiry Headman. 
A deeply-rooted, although not very well-defined, impassion 
ascribed to them lineal descent from the original founder of the 
village ; an impression which their local titles seemed to per- 
petuate. The lands pertaining to their office We the name of 
the fields of their father’s house.** The Headman, like thj|^Elder 
of the Russian Mir, represents the Community in its transactions 
with the Government, with the revenue courts and officers, and 
with other village groups. The great sources 'of the law by 
which its affairs are regulated are stated to be custom, tradi- 
tion, or authority T—any thing, in short, but mutual agreement and 
contract. Even the wares which its members produce are 
sold at a price determined by usage, and to bargain with a Hindu 
tradesman is to insult him. Amongst the members of the 
family, partiti#n of goods is in certain cases theoretically allow- 
able, but in practice the property constantly remains undivided 
through several generations; while, as between the different fami- 
lies, no such thing as private proprietary right in the cultivable 
land is ever admitted. And the great security against its growth 
is the maintenance of a uniform system of cultivation. Traditions 
remain of customs which are still to be observed in Russia and 
Croatia, of the periodical repartition of lots within the cultivable 
area, and of the “shifting of the Arable Mark/’ As soon as the 
family lot becomes separate and irremovable — a process which 
has been rather hastened than commenced by British rule— the 
Village Community is on its way to dissolution. 

The Community includes within itself multifarious trades and 
occupations — mostly hereditary — and is thus enabled to maintain 
its collective life independently of all external aid ; there is an 
organised village police and a village accountant and surveyor ; 
there is an hereditary blacksmith and an hereditary shoemaker. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely surprising that in a tropical climate we 
find no mention of hereditary tailors. We meet with the same 
features in the early Teutonic groups, which appear to have 
been similarly self-sufficing ; and this may, perhaps, account 
for surnames amongst ourselves, and the names of certain fields 
and disgacts being p frequently borrowed frot^th© WW of 
tradesJ^Jphus, the Indian village, though ^m^ith^' v 1 , eOfcnow- 
ledging its connection with, a larger body always so 

org|sifisb4 ,se^compleie.t It is W indeed 

* “ Orissa,” voL ii. pp. 249, 250. 

f It is scarcely necessary to remark that to attain this self-completeness 
(nvrapma) is, according to Aristotle, the great object of the Slate. And 
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frequently, the case that its members are all oftfie same social 
position; on the contrary, it usually contains an aristocracy, 
who alone claim descent from the original founder. The amount 
of blood relationship which really subsi^js between its members 
is usually a matter of great uncertainty. That the Commu- 
nities have been very generally adulterated by the absorption of 
strangers is well ascertained ; but the extent to which the new 
comers have been assimilated in position to the original group 
differs greatly in particular cases. 

The mutual rights of the various classes which compose the 
Indian Village Community are highly complex ; and they form 
one of the most difficult problems which British functionaries, 
amid conflicting traditions and contradictory claims, are called 
upon to solve. The growth, however, of private rights neces- 
sarily involves the modification and ultimate dissolution of the 
ancient Aryan system of rural communism. Individual pro- 
prietors are gradually supplanting co-owners ; repartition of lands 
is obsolete; in a word, modern law is, step by* step, usurping 
the place of primitive custom. The change is one which neither 
public policy nor political economy can view with regret; but 
a most interesting field of inquiry is being withdrawn from the 
observation of the historical student ; and we can only rejoice 
that intelligent Anglo-Indians, like Sir George Campbell and 
Dr. Hunter, have given us the result of the “concrete study of 
individual localities” and thus furnished rich material for that 
synthesis of Aryan village systems from which so much may be 
expected. 

The simplest form of rural organisation which has come under 
Dr. Hunter’s personal observation is the Kandh Hamlet of 
Orissa. His description of it is substantially identical with the 
results at which Sir Henry Maine, from a more general com- 
parison, has arrived. He describes individual rights as unknown ; 
the household is the primary unit, and the housefather is the 
lawgiver and representative of the household. When we read 
his description of Kandh society, partly taken from the report 
of the first British official who studied the customs of the tribe, 
we might fancy that we were reading an account of the family 
life of Ancient Rome : — 

“The outward order of Kandh society — all its conditions, its tex- 
ture, and its colouring — necessarily derive their distinctiv^charECter 
from the ideas which produce or which spring from thiswpkarkable 
system of family life. It is a Kandh maxim that a man's father, is his 



so Plato, who (Republic, book ii. p. 369) makes “the smallest possit>!e city” 
in 7* AmyKcuordni ttSKis) consist of four or five men — the husbandman, the 
builder, the weaver, and the shoemaker. 
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god, disobedience to whom is the greatest crime ; and all the members 
of a family live in strict subordination to its head until his death. 
Before that event a sort cannot possess property of any kind. The 
fruit of his labour and all his acquisitions go to increase the common 
stock. .... Oh the death of the father, each son becomes a separate 
Family Head, inheriting an equal share cf the land and, common stock 
which the joint industry of himself and Sis brethren Sad accumulated 
during his father’s lifetime.”* 

The only essential difference between the hamlet of the 
Kandhs and the organised Hindu village lies in the circumstance 
that the former race have not advanced from a nomadic to a 
settled system of agriculture. And so-*- 

“in the primitive organisation of the Kandh hamlet the Family is 
all in all, and the individual nowhere appears. In the Hindu Village 
the Family in its undivided state still forms the ultimate unit; but 
a unit self-acting only in domestic c oncer os, and subject in its outward 
relations to the higher organism of the Village Guild. In the Kandh 
system we see only Families ; in the Hindu system we see Families 
and Village Guilds. 

How far the prevalence of the Family system among the 
Kandhs and other non-Aryan tribes makes it probable that 
consanguinity, as a basis of the social union, so f# from being 
an exclusively Aryan institution, is common to all mankind, is 
a point on which we do not at present possess nearly suffi- 
cient evidence to speak with confidence.:!: It is, hdwever, 
worthy of remark f that, as in the Kandh hamlet no rights and 
no authority external to those of the family were recognised, 
so it never grew into “ that firmly-defined territorial entity which 
is the great characteristic of the Hindu village.” It was 
a mere group of homesteads to which Aristotle would pro- 
bably have refused to allow the name of nafyut?, on the ground 
that the association of its component parts is not other than 
ephemeral. § 

The vestiges of the Village Community in ancient Hellenic 

* "Orissa,” vol, ii. p. 204. t Ibid. p. 254. 

t "For the features of primitive life we must look, not to tribes of the 
Kirghiz type, but to those of Central Africa, the wilds of America, the hills of 
India, and the islands of the Pacific : with some of whom we find marriage 
laws unknown, the family system undeveloped, and even the only acknowledged 
blood-relatio nsh ip that through mothers. These facts of to-day a re, in a sense, 
the moi| ancient history. In the sciences of law and society, old cleans not 
old in oEronology, but old in structure ; that is most archaic which, lies nearest 
to the beginning of human progress considered as a development, and that is 
most modern which is farthest removed from that beginning.”---** Primitive 
Marriage.” f By J. F. McLennan, M.A. Edinburgh i A find C. B&ck. 1866. 

§ ij 6* 4k tf Mi6mv oha&v Kowmvia irparr) itfnjptpov 

Kvpr). — Pol. i. 2. 
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society are far from slight ; but we principally encounter them 
in methods of nomenclature and of social classification which in 
the period of Greek history with which we are best acquainted 
had become practically insignificant. The tradition of the 
Synoekia which Theseus effected no doubt recalls the memory of 
a period when there wa%no City of Athens, but many Village 
Communities in Attica. Thucydides, in relating the story, describes 
these small groups as having possessed independent systems of 
local government, as having held no regular communication 
with each other, and as having been occasionally engaged in 
mutual hostilities.* He acutely observed that the City of Athens 
had gradually grown up around the Acropolis, which must at 
first, as in other primitive communities, have been regarded 
merely as a temporary stronghold for the race in the event of 
foreign invasion. What Mr. Grote calls the “ cantonal" mode 
of life no doubt long prevailed in Attica, a fact which is especially 
attested by the great suffering which the rural population 
experienced when, on th| occasion of the Persian invasion, and, 
fifty years afterwards, on account of the Peloponnesian war, they 
were compelled temporarily to abandon those village homes to 
which on the first opportunity they returned. “ It was the stand- 
ing habit, says Mr. Grote, “ of the population of Attica, even 
down to the Peloponnesian war, to reside in their several cantons, 
where their ancient festivals and temples yet continued as relics 
of a state of previous autonomy. Their visits to the City were 
made only at special times, for purposes religious or political, and 
they still looked upon the country residence as their real home." 
But Greek life, as we know it best, was essentially a City life, a 
form of society which seemed, to statesmen and philosophers alike, 
the highest to which human nature could attain. “ The associa- 
tion," writes Aristotle, “ of several Village Communities forms the 
perfect state, and we may define it as possessing self-completeness 
in the highest degree ; it arises from the desire to live, and it is 
maintained by the desire to live worthily and well/'f We need 
scarcely remind the reader of Kant’s parallel description of the 
social concert as “ pathologically extorted from the necessities of 
the situation, and subsequently exalted into a moral union 
founded upon the reasonable choice.” In the City life, the 
clearest evidence which we find of the stage in social progress 
out of which it grew lies in the perpetual disputes — not, as in 
India, about proprietary rights ana the ownership of th$ soil — 
but as to the proper basis of political power. In Sparta, it 
appears probable that the ancient division of the three Dorian 
ae Hylleis, the Pamphyli, and the Dymanes — was 


* Time., il 15. 


f Pol., i. 2, 
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eventually superseded by a topical classification ; in regard to 
Attica, we can speak with more precision- The population, as 
in most Ionic races, was originally divided into four tribes. The 
Phylai, or tribes, consisted of PHratriai, or 'fbu?Cth0rHoods/ , and 
each of the brotherhoods was an aggregate n£\$leu0*,‘0r “ clans/' 
The nucleus of the race was no doubt the clan, or group of 
families* The Phratriai, like the Roman Cuti% was ;simply a 
collection of clans bound together, for purposes principally 
religious. The Phyle was an association of Phratriai, j«st as the 
Tribm was an association of Cur ice . The Greek clan was held 
together by common religious ceremonies and a common burial- 
ground, by mutual rights of succession, by reciprocal obligations 
to assist and redress the injuries of clansmen, by the right, and 
obligation, in particular cases, to intermarry, and by the posses- 
sion of certain property on the principle of co-ownership. Until 
the reforms of Cleisthenes (b.c. 509) every Athenian burgess was 
necessarily a member of one of the original clans. Cleisthenes took 
a step which, considering the date of his legislation, must be re- 
garded as extremely bold. For many important purposes, he intro- 
duced the principle of local association in place of the principle of 
consanguinity. He may be said to have substituted an aggrega- 
tion of fellow-demots for an aggregation of fellow-gentiles. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the opposing claims of 
aristocracy— or rather nobility— and democracy were then finally 
settled. Long after the constitution of Cleisthenes, the citizen- 
ship of Athens remained an extremely exclusive institution, and 
was always a matter of hereditary descent, except in the rare 
cases when “ the freedom of the City'’ was conferred by public 
grace. Aristotle's high estimate of the vox popmi would 
be, if not incomprehensible, at least strikingly inconsistent 
with his general tone, if we did not remember that it is the 
vox popmi, and not the vox plebis , the voice of the burgesses, 
but not the voice of the multitude, the voice, indeed, of a 
limited class with more outside its pale than within it, that 
he is discussing. The idea of residence conferring a claim 
to citizenship is incidentally dismissed as on the face of it 
absurd ; * it is not, as I suppose will be admitted, by residence 
that the citizen is such; for of residence both denizens, and 
slaves partake/'* That Cleisthenes enfranchised caany persons 
who cotrtd advance no other claim he readfiv %dmi|^ ; but 
this was/; in consequence of a revolution 


* d fa wciklrtis oft r£ ohcftp irov TroXirtjs pJroiKtii ftovXoi. 

Hoimvovcri ttjs oUrimm .-*- Poh iii. 1, Whether trov has hcrea force or that 
hypothetical sense which we have assigned to it «jt the text is practically 
immaterial. 
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and, while recognising the status qw f he seems to deny 
that such enfranchisement was in me abstract juSt.* One 
of the most curious chapters in his treatise is that in 
which he discusses “ the identity of the Qity.” He then goes so 
far as to admit that yvtimorti c, which is, in effect, the preservation 
of the original race of inhabitants, is an insufficient test ; but if 
continuity of race is unsatisfactory, continuity of site is equally 
inadequate. His only resource is to fall back upon what is, 
according to modem views, a scarcely tenable solution, absolution 
which certainly would not commend itself to our* neighbours 
across the Channel, and to affirm that identity of the City or State 
depends upon identity of the Constitution.! 

Crossing the Hadriatic, we now come to those u Village Com- 
munities by the Tiber” out of which Rome arose. An excellent 
account of them has been given by I)r. Mommsen. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the Latin territory was once divided into 
a number of clan villages similar in their general features to the 
clan settlements of Attica and India. While each household 
had its allotted portion of the land belonging to the clan, certain 
parts of it were held in common on the system of joint posses- 
sion. u Whether it was in Latium itself that the clan households 
developed into clan villages” — that is, that the stage in social 
progress was reached which distinguishes the Hindu Village Com- 
munity from the Kandh Hamlet of Orissa — “or whether the 
Latins were already associated into clans when they immigrated 
into Latium, are questions which we are just as little able to 
answer as we are to determine how far, in addition to the original 
ground of common ancestry, the clan may have been based on 
the incorporation or co-ordination from without of individuals 
not related to it by blood.” } The clan settlements possessed 
their cwpitolium or arx — connected with arcere, aXtZw, &e., to 
ward off, defend — which served as a place of common assembly, 
and, like the Acropolis of Athens, was used as a refuge in time 
of war for the clansmen and their cattle. It resembled the 
Athenian Acropolis, too, in another respect. A city or urbs 
gradually arose beneath its shelter, and perhaps derived its name 
from the Ofbn or ring-wall with which the citadel, for purposes 
of defence, was girt. Such were the beginnings of Rome, as of 
all other Latin cities. Her rapid growth and the commanding 
attitude which she was able to assume — ^first towards the Latin 
League, afterwards towards Italy, finally towards the world — 
appear to have been due in great measure to accidents of site, 
to the exceptional facilities for defence which her hills supplied. 


* Pol. in. 2. f Ibid. iii. 3. 

t “ Mommsen’s History/* vol. i. pp. 39, 40. 
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and to the opportunities for traffic which the Tiber presented, 
and which soon made Rome the emporium ofL&tium. Rut while, 
through various causes, the Romans became a comparatively 
urban and commercial people, they never fbrgot the family 
organisation of their ancestors. We have already said something 
as to the absolute power of the Roman Paterfamilias over all his 
household, and the important position which the PatriaPotestas 
occupies in Roinan Law. The State was basedonthejnodel of 
the household j it is no mere figure of speech to say that the 
King was regarded as the father of his people ; the community 
was nothing but the union of the clans ; out of the union of their 
fields arose the public domain ; and the union of their members 
produced the burgesses of Rome. 

To the student of Aryan Society no race is more interesting 
than the Teutonic. To the Englishman, at least, the investigation 
of the institutions of his own immediate forefathers should be 

f re-erninently attractive, especially when we consider— as Mr. 

’reeman has conclusively shewn — that the primitive customs, 
both political and social, of the Teutonic race are more faithfully 
reflected and preserved in England than in any other country.* 
Of the three great solvents of ancient institutions — Roman Law, 
Christian Ethics, and Feudalization — we in England have been 
comparatively unaffected by the first and perhaps the greatest. 
The Teutonic clan settlement has left traces, not only, as we 
shall immediately shew, on English agriculture, but on onr local 
nomenclature as well. It has been remarked by more than one 
writer that the names of many parishes (like Tooting, Gillingham, 
and Woking), are clearly derived from the patronymics of the 
Teutonic clans — the Totingas, Gillingas, and Wodngas— which 
there found a local habitation and presented it with a name. 

The Teutonic village community, or marlcgenossenacliaft, is, 
like the analogous Indian society, an agricultural association held 
together partly by the assumption of kinship on which it is 
based, and partly by the land which its members cultivate in 
common. Here, too, the community is an aggregate of families, 
each living under the rnimd of its own father. As the Greek 
clans grew into Phratriai and Phylai, and those ;of Latium into 
Curise &nd Tribes, so out of the combination of the Teutonic 
Marks arose the “ Hundred” and the “Shire.’-'f; We tttay add 
that, although the Scirgemdt, or " Assembly of the Men of the 
Shire, ’^inay be said to have come to an end whett Mf . Gladstone’s 
Administration took the opportunity which the intrOdnction of 
vote byballot afforded to abolish the “ hustings," tbe Assembly 
of the Mark still undoubtedly remains and nourishes in every 

A - |Mn '- ,rr ~ "* -" ril> ' ■' * i 1 , i . , i . J, 

* « Comparative Politics,” pp. 45-47; f Ibid., pp. 117*119. 
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English parish; and when we couple with this fact Sir Henry 
Maine’s .incidental observation* that the rural machinery for 
impounding stray cattle, with whidh we are all familiar, is cer- 
tainly older than the King’s Bench, and probably more ancient 
than the Kingdom itself, we hope that we shall have succeeded in 
investing with at least an antiquarian interest two institutions of 
the modern village which are commonly regarded as sufficiently 
prosaic — the Yestry and the Pound. 

The merit of being the first to discover the system of co- 
ownership which prevailed in the Teutonic Mark belongs to Von 
Maurer ; the vestiges of collective property which may still be 
traced in England have been more recently the subject of a 
careful examination by Professor Nasse, of Bonn. The votumef 
on Land Tenure, to which we have already referred , % contains 
an interesting paper by Mr. R. B. D. Morier, C.B., then Chargd 
d’Affaires at Darmstadt, in which the leading results of Von 
Maurer’s researches are embodied. The principal features of the 
Mark are thus described by Sir Henry Maine : — 

u The ancient Teutonic cultivating community, as it existed in 
Germany itself, appears to have been thus organised. It consisted of 
a number of families standing in a proprietary relation to a district 
divided into three parts. These throe portions were the Mark of the 
Township or Village, the Common Mark or waste, and the Arable Mark 
or cultivated area. The Community inhabited the village, held the 
Common Mark in mixed ownership, and cultivated the Arable Mark in 
lots appropriated to the several families. Each family in the township 
was governed by its own free head or paterfamilias. The precinct of 
the family dwelling-house could be entered by nobody but himself and 
those under his patria potest as, not even by officers of the law, for he 
himself made law within and enforced law made without. But while 
he stood under no relations controllable by others to the members of 
his family, he stood in a number of very intricate relations to the 
other heads of families. The sphere of usage or customary law was 
not the family, but the connection of one family with another and with 
the aggregate community /'§ 

The equitable enjoyment of the Common Mark by the various 
members of the community was insured by the supervision of 
an elective or hereditary officer, whose position, in many respects, 
corresponds to that of the Hindu Headman. But the salient 

* E. 11. of I., p. 263. 

+ The Professor’s Treatise, <c TJeber dcr mittelalfcerliche Peldgemeinschaft 
uiul die Einhegungen des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts in England/* has been 
translated, under the sanction of the Cobden Club, by Col. H. A, Oavry, 03. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1872. 

.. £ Seepage 77, note J. Mr. Morier’s Paper is entitled “Agrarian Legisla- 
tion of Prussia during the Present Century/* * 

§ V. C„ pp. 78, 79. J 
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peculiarity of the Teutonic community was the method in which 
the Arable Mark was cultivated. It was divided into three 
great fields ; each householder had a share in each field, a regular 
rotation of crops was enforced, and one of the fields was left 
fallow every year. The rules which regulated the cultivation of 
the separate shares— which, as it is important to observe, con- 
tained the first germ of the tenure of property in severalty — 
were extremely intricate and minute. The proprietary equality 
of the several families was as far as possible secured by a perio- 
dical redistribution of their respective assignments, exactly corre- 
sponding to the custom of repartition, which to this day prevails 
in the Russian Mir ; whilst the Arable tylark itself appears to 
have been occasionally shifted from one part of the village 
domain to another. Sir Henry Maine proceeds to shew that a 
method of occupation, precisely corresponding to the divisions 
of the Arable Mark, is still to be traced in the " common” or 
“ commonable” fields which are found in various parts of Eng- 
land, and which the reader, when next he goes to*Cambridge by 
the Great Northern Railway, may observe for himself in the 
neighbourhood of Baldock. The “lot meadows” or “lammas 
lands,” which are frequent in many counties, shew similar vestiges 
of the Common Mark. 

Our remaining space scarcely permits us to do more than 
mention the bare 4 fact that traces of the Village Community, 
which we have followed from India to Greece, from Greece to 
Italy, from Italy to Germany and England, have recently been 
observed among the peasant proprietors of France,* that it is the 
form of association which was, as it were, instinctively adopted 
by the first English settlers in North America, f that its popular 
Assembly has been identified not only with the English Vestry, 
but with the Landesgemeinden of Vri and Unterwalden,J that, 
under the name Clan or Sept, it forms the essential unit of all 
Keltic society, and that it is still open to observation, in several 
of its most, striking aspects, in Russia and the Slavonic provinces. 
Much new light has been thrown upon the organisation of the 
Sept by the translation of the ancient Brehon laws — the Book 
of Aicill, the Senchus Mor, and the Corus Bescna— which has 
recently been published under the sanction of the Irish Govern- 
ment. These laws may be said to form the text on which the 
“ Early History of Institutions ” is a commentary. They enable 
us to trace in Ireland the same phenomena as we have 4gewhere 
observed*, We find the family as the unit ; we meet with ample 
evidence of its having been constantly recruited by adoption $ 

* See Maine, E. H. of I., pp. 6, 7. f Ibid., p, 04?, w& V. C. # p, 201. 

J Freeman, C. P., p. 
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and, with reference to the religious theory, of which we have 
already endeavoured to restrict the application, it is instructive 
to observe that such adoptions appear to have frequently occurred 
long after Ireland had become a Christian country ; and there- 
fore under circumstances in which it is impossible to attribute 
them to a desire to make due provision for the worship of an 
eponymous ancestor. We are enabled to trace many of the 
stages of transition, as well from the Family to the Tribe, as from 
the joint ownership of land and the periodical repartition which 
it involved, to the sysiefh of property in severalty. We may add 
that the ancient laws of Ireland, no less than the ancient laws 
of Rome, furnish a clue to some of the peculiarities of our own 
law of real property. As we can scarcely doubt that the custom 
of Borough English originated in the Patria Potestas, so the 
custom of Gavelkind, in its various forms, must be looked upon 
as a survival of the primitive system of inheritance in the Sept 
or Fine. 

In Croatia, Servia, and Dalmatia, we meet with what may be 
more correctly described as a House, than a Village, Community, f 
The family group exactly corresponds with the "joint un- 
divided family’* of the Hindus. Like the members of the 
Kandji hamlet, it preserves a common hearth and common meals 
during several generations. It is joint, according to the phrase 
of the Hindu law, ct in food, worship, and estate.” The associa- 
tion of these families constitutes the village, and the system of 
co-ownership is here carried to the fullest extent. It is rather 
primitive socialism than primitive communism. The villagers 
combine to cultivate the village domain, and separate lots are 
unknown. The produce is preserved in a common store-house, 
and is annually distributed among the various households* The 
only farther step in communism which we can conceive is said 
to have existed among some of the Highland clans, with whom 
it was customary for the chieftain to day by day provide the 
heads of households with srhall quantities of-food out of the 
common stock.f Aristotle, in discussing the communistic 
theories of Greek philosophers, remarks that co-ownership of land 
may assume three forms. He says, that among some nations — 


# “In Slavonia* where the patriarchal economy is retained up to the present 
day, the whole family, often to the number of fifty, or even a hundred, remains 
together in the same house, under the control of the house-father, chosen by 
the whole family for life (Goszpodar). The property of the household, consisting 
chiefly of cattle, is managed by the housefather; the surplus is distributed 
according to the family branches.” — Csaplovics, Slavonien, quoted by 
Mommsen. We have no hesitation in identifying Goszpodar with the Sanskrit 
Gaspaiis, ** master of the family”; the Greek oecrrronjs is an etymological riddle : 
see Curtins, Grnndzixge, pp. 283, 284. 
t Maine, A. L., p. 268. * 
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the allusion is, we believe, unknown— the lands are held in 
severalty, and the produce brought into a common fund ; among 
others, the land is possessed in common, and a common method 
of cultivation adopted, while the produce is divided into separate 
shares; it is also possible for both land and produce to be 
common to all The second system is clearly that of the Slavonic 
communities; the third is that of the Highland clan* He him- 
self seems to think that it would, theoretically, be best for the 
land to be the subject of private ownership— which, as he clearly 
perceives, is the only way to encourage individual enterprise, and 
promote improvement in methods of agriculture, while its use 
— a word which he employs in a very indefinite sense — should be 
shared by all the members of the community.* 

We must leave untouched the interesting subject of the [Rus- 
sian Mir. It furnishes most striking analogies, in its practical 
independence of external control, in the management of its affairs 
by an elective officer and a popular assembly of the heads of 
houses, in the relation of the villagers to the land which they 
cultivate, in the division of the latter into three portions exactly 
corresponding to the Mark of the Township, the Arable Mark, and 
the Common Mark ; lastly, in the annual redistribution of the 
pasturage and the periodical repartition of the arable land, to 
many of the communities $hich we have already noticed. But 
we feel the less regret in omitting a detailed examination of the 
Mir, since an account of its organisation, which leaves little to be 
desired, has recently been published in Macmillan's Magazine , 
by so accurate an observer as Mr. Wallace. The reader desirous 
of further information should consult his book on Russia, and 
the valuable articles of M. Leroy Beaulieu in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes . We have found it quite impossible, in the course of 
the present article, to go over all the ground which we had in- 
tended to traverse. We had hoped to shew how, as the Family 
developed into the Village Community, so out of the Village 
Community arosl the State, which among Greeks and Italians 
took the form of the City, while among the Teutonic races arose 
the conception of the Nation. We wished to point out how the 
life of the City, though frequently glorious, was necessarily brief, 
and how, through the absence of the idea of Representative 
Government, its greatness contained the seeds of its destruction. 
Lastly, it was our wish to give some account Of the growth * 
and history of some of the leading institutions of the, Aryan 
race, of Sovereignty, for instance, tribal, imperial, and territorial, 
of Nobility, and of Slavery. But the subject has proved 
too vast, and we trust that we have said adfficient to 


* Pol., ii. 5. 
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vindicate the claim of comparative sociology to the careful 
study of the statesman, of the jurist, and, indeed, of all 
•who possess political power. It is not too much to say that 
it is impossible fully to understand either the constitutional his- 
tory, the political system, or the common law of England with- 
out at least some knowledge of the primitive institutions of the 
Aryan race. And it is, indeed, much to be desired that the vast 
diffusion of political power, which the last forty years have wit- 
nessed, and which has certainly not yet reached its limits, should 
be accompanied by an increased diffusion of political intelligence. 
We can scarcely fail to study the progress of legislation and 
watch the course of Parliamentary debates with a keener and more 
enlightened interest when we learn, for instance, that the ap- 
pointment of a public prosecutor is necessary, if only in order to 
abolish a meaningless “survival” of the right of private ven- 
geance, when we observe that the present Government, by its 
Act for preserving the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, has succeeded in retarding that complete separation of 
legislative from judicial functions at which all civilised nations in 
process of time arrive, and which Aristotle, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, regarded as essential to the well-being of the 
State ; or, lastly, when we^discover in a well-drawn Bill to regu- 
late and check the inclosure of commas an attempt to protect 
against the encroachments of the feudal lord the ancient pre- 
manorial rights of the Village Community. 

Let us conclude with two observations* The first is that the 
comparative study of various forms of social life shews that we 
should be most cautious in stigmatising customs and institutions 
as barbarous or grotesque merely because they happen to be 
strange or unfamiliar to ourselves. Nothing is more likely than 
that they were practised by our own ancestors at no very remote 
period. This lesson of toleration is perhaps of special value to 
two classes — to the English in India and the English in Ireland. 
Had it been learnt in time many a bitter page^of our national 
history might have been left unwritten. It is most painful to 
observe the harshness with which Irish law and custom were 
treated by English settlers, judges, and writers, who rarely hesi- 
tated to condemn what they failed to comprehend ; and tfte re- 
collection of these intolerant proceedings "has probably never 
ceased to rankle in the minds of the Irish peasantry. Sir Henry 
Maine shews, for example, how in Ireland there existed an 
elaborate law of distress, which was in many respects decidedly 
superior to that which, at the same time, but in a much more 
limited class of cases, was practised in England ; but when the 
English settled in Ireland they failed to recognise the cuBtom, 
and made it felony for the Irishman to follow it. The same 
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writer's examination of primitive legal remedies makes it clear 
that “both the Irish law which it was a capital crime to obey, 
and the English law, which it was a capital crime to blunder in 
obeying, were undoubtedly descended from the same body of 
usage once universally practised by both Saxon and The 

Brehon laws of Ireland are characterised by Spenser and Davis 
as “ unreasonable” and “lewd;” but we must agree With Sir 
Henry Maine that “there will some day be more hesitation in 
repeating the invectives of Spenser and Davis, when it is once 
clearly understood that the 4 lewd' institutions of the Irish were 
virtually the same institutions as those out of which the ‘just and 
honourable’ law of England grew/ , *f* 

Let us now turn for a moment to India. No Indian custom 
is more frequently the subject of denunciation than that of 
caste ; and no doubt it is frequently responsible for the most 
deplorable results. But none of those who assail the institution 
appear to have taken the trouble to investigate its origin ; it is 
apparently regarded as the product of pure caprice, or the ac- 
count which attributes it to the injunctions of Manu is accepted 
without hesitation. We cannot, of course, here attempt to 
examine the subject in detail ; but we have ourselves no diffi- 
culty in recognising in caste a peculiar development of the 
Family life. To man in a certain stage of civilisation it seems no 
less natural that trades should be hereditary than that political 
power and proprietary rights should be based on hereditary de- 
scent. We may add that English notions respecting caste are 
often based rather on the Brabminical theory of its nature than 
on the actual observation of its working. In point of fact there 
is only one perfect caste, that of the Brahmans themselves ; and 
the word usually signifies nothing more than an association, 
sometimes of a clan or tribe, sometimes of a trade, profession, or 
guild. Its members are, more or less, “joint in food, worship, and 
estate and they intermarry amongst themselves. There can 
be no doubt th^t the system has been mainly instrumental in 
preserving in India that old social order which in Western Europe 
has long since decayed. In India it is still the case that if men 
unite together for almost any conceivable purpose they base their 
association on the old system of the family, and call themselves a 
caste. As Sir Henry Maine points out, such a tie “conceived as 
of the nature of kinship” must “ tend infallibly to become One of 
real consanguinity , ; , y , ; 

Another custom which has most justly met with reprobation 
aod repression on the part of the English in India ;is the custom 

*SeeE.H.of I., pp, 202 — S95. + '■!«&; Wlfc 

% 8eeBH.ofI.,pp.244^47; V. C., pp. 56-58;, A?Ta, pp. 19, 20. 
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of widow-burning or Suttee. None can wish to palliate the 
horrors of so barbarous a rite ; but even Suttee acquires a fresh 
interest when we trace in it, as some endeavour, to trace, an 
attempt to enhance the solemnity of that worship of the 
dead, which M. de Coulauges regards as the primary cause of so 
many Aryan institutions. Suttee, in this view, is merely the 
culminating point of those funeral observances, or sacra, which 
formed burdensome an incumbrance on landed property at 
Rome. Moreover, there seems some reason to believe that the 
custom of Suttee was not confined to India. The poets both 
of Greece and Rome record the story of Evadne, wife of 
Capaneus, who threw herself on her husband’s funeral pile : — 
Coniugis Euadne miscros data per ignes 
occidifc, Argiuae foma pudieitia*.”* 

In another passage, Propertius describes the practice in extremely 
beautiful and touching language. He looks upon u the funeral 
law which wife with husband shares’ as a privilege eagerly 
claimed— as no doubt it sometimes was — by the devoted 
affection of the Indian’s spouse, and contrasts her sublime self- 
sacrifice with the callous indifference displayed by Roman 
matrons under similar circumstances f There is, however, 
very much to be said for a somewhat different view of the origin 
of the custom, which is suggested in the “ Early History of 
Institutions.” Sir Henry Maine finds in it one out of many 
indications of the policy of the Brilhmans. The Brahminical 
writers appear to have constantly endeavoured to limit those 
powers and privileges of women which they found in existence ; 
and this was particularly the case with the tenure of land by 
widows. The Br&hmans held that expiatory rites were neces- 
sary for the repose of the dead, and thus the connection between 
the right of inheriting property, and the duty of performing the 
funeral obsequies, which, as we have already observed, is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of Hindu law, was always becoming closer. 
It was through a similar doctrine — the doctrine that the best 
destination for a dead man’s goods was to purchase masses for 
his soul — that the Church acquired much of its landed property 
in early times, and the testamentary jurisdiction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts arose. The Brahminical theory was strongly opposed 
to the ownership of property by women, since the weaker sex, 
owing to their secluded life^ were considered incapable of duly 
performing the funeral ceremonies of the dead owners; and so 
the rule of law, which made widows tenants for life of their 


* Propertius, I., 15, 21. The legend forms the subject of the Suppliers 
of Euripides. 

f Ibid., iv., 13,15-22. 
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husband’s property, wag obviated by the introduction of a rule of 
religion, which made it their duty to sacrifice themselves on their 
husband's pyre.* 

The last Indian custom to which we would refer is that which 
sanctifies the ox and makes it sacrilege to use his flesh as food. 
TMs rule is sometimes classed with the grotesque deification of 
certain animals and insects, which was characteristic of the 
ancient religion of the Egyptians ; but it finds a much more 
probable explanation in the importance which anciently attached 
to cattle as the principal instrument^ of agriculture. The value 
of cattle among primitive agricultural communities is indicated 
by the number of words originally signifying horned herds, which 
were used among various Aryan peoples as synonyms for “money” 
or <c property.”! It is also attested by the checks which the 
ancient Roman law imposed on their alienation. They were 
classed among “ things which required a mancipation”*— that is 
among things the conveyance of which, being extremely cere 
monious, intricate and technical, was resorted to as rarely a 
possible. But that which to the genius of the Romans naturally 
took the form of a legal sanction was amongst the Hindus as 
naturally effected by a sanction of religion. We are thus led to 
regard as an interesting survival what we should otherwise look 
upon as a barbarous superstition, and to appreciate the force of 
that religious feeling which was one of the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

The study of Aryan Society enables us not only to draw a 
lesson of toleration, but to discern a law of progress. We have 
probably said enough to show that the whole history of property 
is really a history of the disentanglement of individual rights 
from the more ancient rights of joint proprietors.^ Similarly 
the law of persons seems to shew, a gradual but regular progress 
from a state of society in which its units are corporate bodies 
to a state of society of which the individual is the unit. If we 
wished to be poetical, wo might sum up this change by saying 
that the Family withers and the Individual is more and more. 

* See Maine, E. H. of I., pp. 325—330. 

f Ibid., pp. 147—149, 171, 172. 

X * Nobody is at liberty to attack several property, and to say at the same time 
that he values civilisation. The history of the two cannot be disentangled. 
Civilisation is nothing more than a name for the old order of the Aryan world, 
dissolved, bat perpetually reconstituting iUelf uuder a vast, variety of solvent 
influences, of which infinitely the most powerful have been those which have 
slowly, and in some parts of the world much less perfectly than in others, sub* 
stituteid several property for collective ownership, 15 — Maine, R; E.> p,30. On 
the obstacles to agricultural improvement which the Village Community pre- 
sented, and the indirect benefits which feudalization Conferred, compare 
V. C., pp.161—165. * 
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Instead, however, of closing this paper with a flippant parody, 
we prefer to adopt the juridical expression of Sir Henry Maine, 
and to characterise the transition of which we speak as a passage 
from Status to Contract. Each man’s lot in life is no longer the 
result of circumstances which he is powerless to alter; ori&the 
contrary, modern society recognises td the utmost the volition 
and enterprise of its individual members. “ Starting, as from 
une terminus of history, from a condition of society in which all 
the relations of persons are summed up in the relations of Family, 
we seem to have steadily moved towards a phase of social order 
in which all these relations arise from the free agreement of 
Individuals.”* These phenomena cannot be regarded as unsatis- 
factory by the student of political economy ; they are, however, 
directly opposed to certain modern theories, such as those of which 
the International Society is the exponent. The’ judgment of expe- 
rience is decidedly unfavourable to the communistic doctrines of 
those who style themselves “advanced reformers;” and the 
evils inseparable from co-ownership, the obstinate conservatism 
which characterises it, the resistance to improvement and obstacles 
to enterprise which it presents, and its inherent tendency to pre- 
vent its best and ablest members from rising above the level of 
the weakest and least intelligent, do not appear to have been 
obviated by any system of co-operation which has been as yet 
discovered. However that may be, we feel certain that in the 
law to which we have referred lies the true explanation of many 
modern problems. It may, perhaps, in some degree account for 
the complaint which we occasionally hear, that the “ domestic 
instinct” which was once supposed to be an especial attribute 
of the Teutonic race is, in England at least, becoming con- 
tinually more weak. % It certainly furnishes the key by which 
we may in time hope to solve some of the questions which are 
continually in dispute between employers and employed. Upon 
at least one of its modern results we can look with unqualified 
satisfaction. By far the greatest social blessing which the last 
few years have bestowed upon England has been a vast ameliora- 
tion in the position of the agricultural labourer ; and the only 
method which occurs to us of expressing the general result of 
that amelioration is to say that he has passed from a Status 
which at no distant (jate appeared unalterably fixed to a con- 
dition of free and independent Contract. 


* Maine, A. L., p. 169. 
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CdWhdar of State Papers, Domestic Semes of the Reign of 
Charles I. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by John Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A., and WiLUAJfc Dotj- 
atAs Hamilton, Esq., F.S.A. 1625-6, 1627-$, 1628-9, 
1629-81, 1631-8, 1633-4, 1634-5, 1635, 1685-0, 1686-7, 
1637, 1637-8, 1638-9, 1639-40. Fourteen volumes. 
Longmans and Co., London; Macmillan and Co., Cam- 
bridge ; A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; and A, Thom 
Dublin. 1858-77. 

I T was in the exercise of a sound discretion that the authorities 
at the Record Office resolved upon calendaring the State 
Papers of this period. The times embraced by these bulky 
volumes are among the most momentous in English history. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained with regard to the character 
of Charles the First, there can be no doubt that his reign dealt a 
severe blow to the institutions and associations which Englishmen 
had cherished for centuries. For the first time in our history a 
Sovereign had ascended the throne determined upon maintaining 
the majesty and independence of the Prerogative. Other kings 
had dissolved Parliaments, imprisoned refractory members, 
and forced hostile votes to be rendered null, but with the 
exception of Charles no English monarch had dared for eleven 
long years to dispense altogether with Parliamentary aid and 
advice. Other kings had tampered with the purity and independ- 
ence of the Judicial Bench, but save Charles none had dared to 
acknowledge only as justice, decisions which interpreted and 
confirmed the Royal policy, Other kings had laid upon their 
subjects the heavy hand of taxation, but, save Charles, none hail 
dared to raise loans, enforce benevolences, and revive obsolete 
fiscal customs without the will and sanction of the Legislature. 
Other kings had allowed themselves to be unduly influenced by 
their favourites, but none save Charles had placed such blind 
faith in the judgment and control of a favourite as to render him 
not only the sole Minister of the Crown, Jput the actual Sovereigu 
of the country. The history of Charles is the history of Personal 
Government as opposed to Constitutional Governtnent. Since the 
King could not obtain his ends with the assistance of Parliament 
fee resolved to pursue his course independent of the Legislature, 
By the light of the State Papers now before u% the history of 
England under Personal Government stands put with a photo- 
graphic distinctness, which renders doubt and confusion respecting 
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the period henceforth impossible. We listen to the grievances of 
Parliament and watch the miserable sums it doles out to defray 
the expanses of a necessitous Monarch. We see the coquettish 
Queen idolised by her husband, but drawing upon herself -dan- 
gerous suspicions from her open advocacy of the creed o^psr 
ancestors, amongst an alien people, the professors of an alien faith. 
We mark the hold gained by the haughty, dissipated Bucking- 
ham over his Royal master, and observe how all who oppose the 
designs of the favourite are crushed and thwarted in their efforts. 
W« take part in the expeditions that sailed against Spain and 
France, and read of the causes which led to failure and disastrous 
retreat. We see the dreaded plague infecting the land with its 
pestilential breath and sparing neither town nor shire in its pro- 
gress. We are admitted into the most intimate confidences of 
Laud, and watch him carrying out in all its narrowness the letter of 
the ecclesiastical law, and enforcing the strictest obedience to all 
ceremonial observances. At the ancient city of York and across 
St. George's Channel we are made to tremble at the despotic 
policy of Thorough ; beneath the stern rule of Wentworth all 
obstacles melt away — taxes are levied, unjust decisions are upheld, 
vested interests are ignored, and the self-respect of a vassal race 
crushed and stamped out. North of the Tweed we see a proud 
and bold people banded together to defend with their lives the 
simple faith of their forefathers. Not a single incident during 
this eventful period is omitted ; not a link in the chain* is missing. 
We have spread out before us like a map, which gives with marked 
clearness every village, every hill, and the course of every stream, 
the whole history of the personal rule of Charles, with all its dis- 
content and prosperity, all its favouritism and oppression, all its 
contempt and adulation, all its resistance and servility. With 
these exhaustive Calendars before the writer, the history of the 
teignof Charles the First becomes no longer dependent upon that 
prejudice or sympathy which colours the stream of narrative with 
spite or partiality, according to the prejudices of the individual ; 
but must henceforth be based on evidence so clear and sound as 
not to admit of dispute or of conflicting opinions. 

The series begins with the accession ol Charles. After slowly 
recovering from a severe attack of the gout, James, when pro- 
nounced by his medical advisers as convalescent, fell a victim to 
tertian ague. No imitftdiate danger was apprehended, but thf. 
King, who had always been nervous about himself where his health 
was concerned, took a graver view of his illness than did those 
around him, and said, “ I shad never see London more. ,? 
Remembering that Buckingham iad derived great benefit from 
the prescription of a country doctor at Dunmow, James was 
anxious to adopt the same remedies. A messenger rode post- 
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haste into Essex and brought back the village quack's recom- 
mendation* The King was to be kepi in bod, to be given a 
posset, which would promote perspiration, and to have a plaster 
placed upon his stomach and his wrists. The advice was faith- 
fuflgr carried out, but instead of relieving the ih^i^bp^ 
vateo, his malady. The Court physicians, irritated at this 
interference with their treatment, declined tovisHihe King up less 
he would place himself unreservedly in their hands, and abandon 
the Dunmow posset and plasters. A returning fit of great seve- 
rity now compelled James to listen to his recognised medical 
attendants, and under their skill and care his health began 
gradually to mend. But with regaining vigour came back the 
short-sighted obstinacy which had always been one of the evil 
features in his character. In spite of all opposition the King 
resolved to give the Dunmow treatment another trial. Once 
more he poured down his throat the posset, and applied the plasters 
to his stomach and his wrists ; from that hour the improvement 
that had taken place in his condition became checked, and he 
grew rapidly worse. Fit succeeded fit, and it was evident to all the 
end was nigh. The divines in attendance upon the Royal bedside 
told the sufferer that his recovery was now despaired of. “ 1 am 
satisfied,” said James, “ and I pray you to assist me to make ready 
to go away hence to Christ, whose mercies I call for, and I hope 
to find them.” On the 27th of March, 162a, he passed away, 
“ He died at twelve at noon,” writes Chamberinayd, to the Queen 
of Bohemia, “and before six at night the accession of King 
Charles was proclaimed, and ail persons commanded to see the 
King’s peace duly kept, and to be obedient to his laws,” 

Of the young King little was known. Shy, reserved, and 
accustomed to stand much Upon his dignity, except to the Very few 
friends who possessed his confidence, as Prince of Wales Charles 
had never come prominently before the nation. The grasp 
of his mind was limited, he had many prejudices and few ideas, 
the flow of his thoughts was slow and laboured, and he was by 
nature reticent and reserved. Conscious that his gifts did not 
tend to shed a lustre upon his father’s Court, he had held himself 
aloof from its more boisterous festivities, and from the homage 
of the vulgar. The loquacity, the pedantry, the vanity of his 
coarse self-asserting sire jarred upon the sensitiveness of the young 
jprince, and caused him to withdraw from the society of those 
who by their servile flatteries had wormed thetpsellyes into the 
intimacies of the throne. The select and limited; few* however, 
Who had been afforded the opportunities of judpug the character 
of Charles were strongly impressed in Im favour^:'' 11$, wks not a 
ready talker, but when he spoke he showed that bb; was able to 
bring to bear upon the subject under.discussicp, if not much 
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original thought, at least much reading, He had a keen appre- 
ciation of the fine arts, and in bis travels on the Continent had 
struck those who surrounded him by the depth and judgment of 
the criticisms he passed upon the different paintings that met his 
view. In an age of much licence he had worn the white ffdwer 
of a blameless pfe, and had been sneered at by the wits of 
Versailles as being as virgin as his sword. So far as externals 
went Nature had been most kind to him. His face was expressive, 
and the features marked by that purity and refinement which are 
termed aristocratic, his figure was graceful, his manners, though 
somewhat haughty, were eminently courtly and winning. As it 
was said of his unhappy descendant, the Young Pretender, on 
his first entrance into Edinburgh, so it could be said of Charles, 
he “ not only looked like a king but like a gentleman. 0 

His accession to the throne had occurred at a season which 
required no ordinary capacity to contend with the surrounding 
difficulties. Both at home and abroad dark clouds had sprung 
up, obscuring the political horizon. On the Continent England 
was engaged in a war to oppose the might of the Austrian family, 
and to crown the Palatinate. Spain, irritated at the rupttire of 
the marriage-treaty between Charles and the Infanta had become 
our bitter enemy. France, though she had consented to the 
union of the Princess Henrietta with the young King of 
England, hovered between her hatred of Spain and her 
hatred of the Huguenots, and declined to give any decided 
support to the English policy in Europe. Whilst at home 
the opposition of the House of Commons to the claims of 
Prerogative, which had embittered the relationship between 
the Crown and the people during the latter part of the pre- 
ceding reign, was now again being mischievously agitated. To 
a3d to these difficulties, the question of religious toleration 
was demanding an immediate settlement. Shortly after his 
accession Charles had united himself in marriage with the 
Princess Henrietta Maria, the daughter of Henry IV* of France, 
whose beauty* it is said, had attracted him at a ball in Paris, 
whilst m route lor Madrid to pay his court to the Spanish 
Infanta. Ihe young Queen was a devoted Catholic, and it was 
expected that b^r elevation to the English throne would result 
in the tern oval those penalties and restrictions which at that 
time visited severely upon the adherents of the Holy See. These 
hopes resolved themselves into certainty when the private views 
of the King became known. On the day of his marriage he 
had issued instructions to the Lord Keeper “to cease all manner 
of prosecution against Roman Catholics, as well on fheir p^rsons 
as goods, for the exercise of the said religion, provided always 
that they behaved themselves moderately therein, and yield 1 us 
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that obedience which good and true subjects owe unto their 
King/* It was soon found, however, that in the present temper 
of the English people it would be most unwise to carry 
these concessions into effect. The war in the Palatinate and the 
attitude assumed by the Huguenots bM aroused both the 
Protestant sympathies and jealousies of the nation* - Throughout 
England the recent alliance with France was looked upon 
coldly, men fearing that the union had been>^ 
expense of the established religion of the country* Charley at 
the very outset of his marriage and in the face of his instraotions 
to the Lord Keeper, was bidden to put in force the statutes for 
the suppression of Popery, really to “ execute the laws against 
the wicked generation of J esuits, seminary priests, and incendiaries 
ever lying in wait to blow the coal of contention/ 1 He hesitated 
and dallied with the demand, hoping that time might extricate 
him from the embarrassment. Nor did the conduct of the 
young Queen tend to smooth over the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Her beauty was acknowledged by both friend and foe, 
yet from such brilliant personal attractions much danger was to 
be .apprehended. It was known that the King was deeply 
attached to her, that hit#disposition caused him to give an 
undue weight to the counsels of those by whom his affections 
were engaged ; and it was felt that the influence of his young 
and beautiful consort might be very detrimental to the activity 
of Protestantism. Henrietta had surrounded herself by a little 
band of advisers of her own creed, to whom she always referred 
before entering on any act, private or political. At the instiga- 
tion of her confessor she had made a pilgrimage across 
Hyde Park to the gallows at Tyburn, where she had prayed to 
the Catholic victims executed there in the two preceding reigns, 
as to so many saints and martyrs. She had declined to be 
crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but bad requested 
that the ceremony might be performed by her own bishop, 
Wjiieh had been refused. “ His Majesty was yesterday crowned/’ 
„ vrites Sir Benjamin Rudyard. * The Queen was not crowned 
j(t ^Church not recognising our Bishops), but stood in a window 
at Sir Abraham Williams’s to see the show/ 1 The feelings 
of the people were excited against her, and she was called a 
Laughter of Hetb, a Canaanite, and an Idolate# So ^pernicious 
was the influence of her advisers that at -la^ ; ,v!it*;! ? hecarae 
imperatively necessary for the King to interfere* Attended upon 
by the Luke of Buckingham and the Earls of Holland and 
Carlisle, Charles came to Somerset House, where the retinue of 
the Queen had assembled to await his orders* i f Qentlemen and 
ladies/ 1 said the King, •* I am driven to fhat aoc^ity as that I 
am personally come to acquaint you that I very earnestly desire 
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your return into France; true it is the deportment of some 
amongst you hath been very inoffensive to me, but others again 
have so dallied with my patience and so highly affronted me as 
I cannot, I will not, longer endure it,” In vain certain of the 
officials of the Queen’s household raised their voices in earnest 
protestation against this summary dismissal, they were ordered 
to quit the kingdom and not to irritate further the Royal will, 
“On Tuesday,'* writes J$ir Benjamin Rudyard, “the Queen’s 
French attendant# were suddenly commanded to quit the Court ; 
the Queen takes the act very passionately, but having prevailed 
for the return of her nurse is reasonably pacified.” With the 
departure of her mischievous advisers the influences that had 
been at work to create a breach between husband and wife were 
silenced, and the domestic life of Charles, which at one time 
had been gravely threatened by the bigotry and obstinacy of the 
Queen, was restored to that harmony and affection which ever 
afterwards characterised it. 

Whilst these private differences were being settled matters of 
great public moment bad made large claims upon the temper 
and discretion of the young King. Into the thrice-told story of 
the reign of Charles we have no inteogjnn of entering, except as a 
new light is shed upon it by disclosures from the State Papers. 
On the 18th of June, 1625, the King opened his first Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. In his speech from the throne he frankly 
acknowledged the necessities of his position ; he had received 
on his accession the legacy of a war approved of by the nation ; 
he had entered into arrangements with Denmark, the Low 
Countries, and the Palatinate, which made heavy calls upon his 
exchequer ; he bad spent large sums upon the navy ; the debts of 
his father remained still to be discharged ; and he confidently 
expected his faithful Commons to freely vote him the supplies he 
required. His confidence was misplaced. In the Lower House 
the leaders of the country party were the dominant section. 
They ruled the assembly, and gave the tone to the debate. 
Tft these men the situation of their Spvereign was full of 
promise for the redress of grievances they had long complained 
of. They resolved that the power of Parliament should be 
re-established, and the Prerogative reduced within more 
reasonable limjjje* They required that the Penal Acts against 
the Roman Catholics should be put in force, and demanded 
that full information as |o the future expenditure of the sums 
to be voted should be laid before the House. To these re- 
quests the King declined to* give any decided answer, and 
the Commons retaliated by voting two miserable subsidies, 
about 140,000 L, to meet the heavy expenses incurred by the 
Crown. i 
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For the moment, all negotiations between the Sovereign 
;vftl his subjects were brought to an end fey the hasty adjourn- 
ment of the Parliament owing to the plague which was then 
devastating the metropolis. Of the havoc made by this 
terrible visitation the State Papers are full Entry after 
entry in the Calendars before us reveals the terror and 
distress caused by its appearance. “ The plague spreads, 
Parliament is in suspense “the sickness in London in- 
creases in a remarkable manner “the sicknetiS has spread into 
all parts of the City, and has broken out in the house of the Lord 
Mayor “ the sickness increases more and more, the bill specified 
500 and odd last week “ the increase and general spread of the 
plague in London and Westminster cause such distraction and 
consternation that the like was never seen in that age. The 
number of deaths for four weeks was answerable to those in the 
first year of the late King, but this last week it is near a thousand 
greater, Which makes ail men hasten away/' “A few days since 
there died two of the sickness at Windsor, in a house where the 
Queen's priest was lodged : it is very much about Kingston and its 
neighbourhood ;** “ the sickness so violent in London that there is 
no intercourse of boats from Kingston, those that go to London 
must not return into the country. Last week’s deaths were 
4855 ; of the plague 4133, not counting Westminster and the 
outlying parishes where there died about 1000 ;* u few 
adventure into London : the Lords are about to send to the 
Mayor that the infected shall be sent out of the City to tents and 
cabins in the fields. No man comes into a town without a ticket, 
yet there are few places free “ Sir Francis Howard’s lady took 
the infection from a new gown she had from London, so as she 
died the same day she took it.” “ I believe,” writes the Dean of 
St* Paul’s, “ that in the City of London, and in a mile compass 
there died 1000 a day. The citizens fled away as out of a house 
on fire, and stuffed their pockets with their best ware and threw 
themselves into the highways, and were not received so much as 
into barns, and perished so; some of them with more money 
about them than would have bought the village where they 
died.” And then we read how the fell visitation spread in spite 
of all precaution, from county to county, and town to town, till 
the whole kingdom was infected, how trade was* paralysed, how 
piteous were the applications to the authorities for relief, and how 
stringent were the regulations for the prevention of the ditease, 
“ On deaths of persons of the contagion of the sickness,? write the 
Justices of the Peace for Westminster, e< the seairchere go with 
white wands in their hands, the red cross, and the bill ‘ Lord 
have mercte upon us' set apparent on the dooiii^W&h every 
such house there is & warder, and every day some of the Justices 
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visit and examine to see them do their duty. They be so kept 
up forty days, and in that time purge and cleanse tbltr 
houses with lime and suOhdike, From the State Papers we 
collect the following Table of mortality s— *• In 1592, the 
interments from the plague w ete 11,505 ; in 1603, 30,583 ; in 
1625, 85,428; in 1630, 1317 ; in 1686, 12,102 ; in 1687 down 
to the end of July, when the disease was beginning to slacken its 
ravages, the number of deaths had been 2876. 

To escape infection the Parliament met at Oxford, and Charles, 
nothing daunted by past failure again appealed to the generosity 
of the Commons. He had scarcely the means to supply the 
necessary provisions for the Royal household. He was about to 
equip a fleet against Spain. He had to pay large subsidies to 
the King of Denmark, to the army of Kamfeldt, to the army of 
the Low Countries, and for the security of Ireland. It was 
necessary if the war was to be carried on that large supplies 
should be voted. In his appeal Charles was supported by all the 
arguments and specious eloquence of his admirers. The 
Commons however declined to reconsider their decision. They 
had been angered by an attempt on the part of the Court to employ 
certain English vessels, which had been despatched to Dieppe 
ostensibly t(f attack the Genoese, in the service of the French 
king against the Huguenots of Rochelle : a design which had 
only been frustrated by the mutiny and desertion of the crews. 
They again demanded to know how the past subsidies had been 
expended, and requested a full and detailed account of the 
warlike operations that were meditated by the Court. If the 
King gave them his confidence and accepted their advice, they 
would then see how far they would be justified in meeting the 
Royal wishes. The struggle was thus between the inquisitorial 
power of Parliament and the despotism of Prerogative. Charles 
declined to recognise the pretensions of his Parliament; he placed 
his confidence in his Ministers, and not in the representatives of 
the people ; it was the duty of the Commons to obey, and not to 
pry into the commands of their Sovereign ; to place the right of 
inquiry in the hands of Parliament, was to accord a favour most 
detrimental to the interests of the Crown. Holding these views, 
and, finding thtft no object was to be gained by further discussion, 
the King took advantage of the appearance of the plague at 
Oxford to dissolve the Houses, 

With the vast mass of documentary evidence now before tts it 
is not difficult to account for the opposition of the Common! to 
the demands of the Crown. lit the Lower House there we#e men 
hostile to the Royal Prerogative, and who were anxious to embrace 
every opportunity of inflicting slights and humiliation! upon their 
Sovereign, but they were in a minority. To the larger section of 
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the assembly the Throne was still the emblem of all that waR 
•red and dear, and opposition to the Sovereign did hot so much 
imply disloyalty on their part, as hate and distrust of the mis- 
chievous adviser who then enjoyed the Royal confidence. The 
leaders of the country party did not war against Charles, but 
against Buckingham. It has been the fate of many* who have 
exercised supreme sway, either in the Court or the Cabinet, to 
encounter the bitter hostility of a people ; but seldom has any 
Minister met with such fierce detestation as was now mated by 
the conductitf Buckingham. About the middle of the last reigu 
a younger son of an old Leicestershire family had come up to 
Court, and had purchased the office of Cup-bearer. Few men 
were more impressed by the external advantages of a handsome 
person and an elegant address than James. It was not long 
before the graceful bearing, the \^nning manner, and the charm- 
ing face of George Villiers attracted the attention of his Sovereign. 
The young cup-bearer was not one of those who lose an oppor- 
tunity ; he speedily ingratiated himself in the good opinion of his 
master, and his rise was rapid. The favourite Somerset was 
dethroned, and dismissed, and George Villiers reigned In his 
stead. Honour after honour was rapidly conferred upon him ; 
office after office was entrusted to him. He was knighted ; he 
was created Baron Whaddon and Viscount Villiers; he was 
created Earl of Buckingham; he was created Marquis, and then 
Duke of Buckingham. He had been sworn of the Council, be 
had received the insignia ^of the Garter, he was Master of the 
Horse, he was Lord High Admiral, and he was the bosom friend 
and trusted counsellor of his Sovereign. A man made only to 
shine in the salon and the boudoir, the power now placed in the 
bands of Buckingham turned his head. His arrogance, his 
abuse of authority, his dangerous counsels, offended ail. He was 
hated with the bitterest of all hates, the hate that knows it is 
powerless to wound. Neither James nor Charles would listen to 
a word said against the favourite, It was useless for men gfown 
grey in the service of the State to expose the incapacity of 
Buckingham for the high offices he filled-~rto point out the 
mischief he had effected between England and Spain, and to 
show- how he was wanting in tact, foresight, and discretion — 
James turned a deaf ear to all such insinuations, and Continued 
to be fonder than ever of his “Steeuie/’ As w^ tbeSaire, so was 
the son* Oh the accession of Charles to the throne, Buckingham 
was the adviser who guided the Royal policy Duieing Bucling- 
j hamV presence at Court/’ writes Mr. Bruce* ^ he reigned there 
as the Eing's, absolute and single Minister. Ewery act of the 
Government passid by or through his will ^BS^ptfotmally, the 
King was little seen or beard of in State affairs. He seldom 
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even attended a sitting of the Privy Council, Except to carry 
some project of his favourite,” It was this elevation of a dangei 
and domineering incapacity that had so angered the Commons, 
aud forced them into a disloyalty they regretted, in order to curb 
the mischievous activity of the one adviser of the Crown. By 
the nation at large the favourite was as much hated as was Bute 
in the days of George the Third. He was a traitor, a Papist, a 
poisoner, a Frenchman, the cause of England’s heavy taxation, 
and of all her distresses. Such were the accusations brought 
against the Duke by an infuriated people. “The Jmole island/’ 
writes one Gabriel Browne, “is so sharpened against him that 
even ridiculous toys inflame them with offence. The multitude 
were bitterly disgusted because, being sickly, he suffered himself 
to be carrie<| in a covered chair upon his servant's shoulders from 
Whitehall to Denmark Housed and the Commons House took it 
ill; because, at a Committee, be was a little more gaillard, trim, 
and wantonly great, ‘after the French fubb and garb/ than 
stands with the national gravity of the noble English/' The 
King, we are also told, “is a most sweet and gentle Prince, 
saving as he is mislead by that great man/’ “ Who governs the 
land?” it was asked. “Why, the King. And who governs the. 
King? Why, the Duke of Buckingham. And who governs the 
Duke. Why, the Devil/' The conflict that now ensued between 
the Executive and the Legislature was not, therefore, so much 
an antagonism between the King and the Parliament as between 
the Parliament and the favourite Minister. 

To supply the want of Parliamentary assistance, Charles now 
issued Privy Seals for borrowing the necessary money from his 
subjects. The sum required to be lent, we learn, was “to be 
sent to the collector within twelve days, and was to be’ repaid 
within eighteen months ” This form of compulsory contribution 
created the liveliest dissatisfaction from those on whom levies 
were made — still it excited no open resistance, and the amount 
thus raised enabled the ill-starred expedition against Cadiz to 
set out upon its work of destruction. Concerning this expedition, 
the State Papers are full of interest, but, inasmuch as they threw 
little new light upon Cecil’s undertaking, it is hot necessary to 
dwell upon the matter they contain. We know that the expeab 
tion was a complete failure ; Puntal was taken and abandoned, a 
march was made against the enemy outside the walls of Cadiz, 
but “the men being faint and without provision's, the Marshal 
(Sir Edward Cecil, created Viscount Wimbledon in anticipation 
of the successes he did not achieve), gave them wine, under the 
influence of which they became unmanageable” It was found 
that the town could only be taken by siege, “ for which we were 
unpi ©pared. We, theref ore, embarked our men, to our great dis- 
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honour” ^ The Plate fleet, with their splendid treasures on board, 
elided the search of Wimbledon, and safely anchored in Cadiz 
Bay, and thus, h%ving failed to carry out a single one of the 
numerous plans it had proposed to execute, the expedition re- 
turned home. When we read a few of the entries from the 
State Papers, we are not surprised at the result that attended 
its efforts. Buckingham, though he remained at home, was 
“ Generalissimo of the Fleet;” whilst Cecil, its hctual eom* 
mander, was an excellent soldier, who had seen much service in 
the Dutch army, but who naturally had had no experience of 
naval warfare. The details of the expedition were managed 
with the usual carelessness and incompetency of Buckingham. 
“ Great wrong,” writes Sir George Blundell, “has been done to 
the King and his service by pretending the ships were fit to 
go to sea ; they were leaky ana rotten, and every man cries out 
for victuals. Some drink beverage of cider that stinks worse 
than carrion, and have no other drink. They have been much 
wronged and abased.” “ The landsmen,” writes Wimbledon 
himself# “are so ill-exercised, that they killed mdre of their own 
men than of the enemy. The sickness is so great that there are 
not seamen enough to keep the watches. The ships leaky. We 
feel the want of a competent number of pinnaces, which in 
Queen Elizabeths time were always furnished ; but now, to save 
charges, we have ketches, which men are afraid to go in; Our 
beverage of an ill-quality, and victual growing short. I antici- 
pated all these difficulties and wants before setting out ; but, 
being commanded by the Duke, 1 resolved to undertake any- 
thing.” “I speak out of anguish,” moans Sir William St. Leger, 
“ to see so brave and chargeable a business so foully miscarried. 
The artfiy is in wretched poor condition for want of health and 
clothes, and much decayed in numbers ” The expedition had 
sailed from Plymouth early in October, amid the hopes of a proud 
and high-spirited nation ; it returned a few weeks later, shfp 
straggling after ship; their crews decimated by disease; whilst 
the soldiers, on landing, had barely rags enough to satisfy the 
demauds of decency. “We request,” write the Commissioners 
at Plymouth to the Privy Council, “ that the soldiers may be 
speedily clothed, the greatest part not having therewith to cover 
their nakedness, which is the greatest cause of their miseries. 
Orders should also be given for the maintenance of the captains 
and officers; whose complaints are equal to those of the Soldiers/' 
The ipen thus returned were distributed throughout the different 
counties, and, in defiance of all law, billeted upon the people. 

The expedition to Cadiz a failure, f his supplies squandered 
away, his necessities daily becoming more urgent, the King had 
no alternative but to call a new Parliament The House of 
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Commons was, however, in no more generous or pliant mood than 
its predecessor. It bitterly complained of the reverses of $ie 
past, of the secrecy in which all the accounts relating to the 
expenditure were enveloped, of the manner & which the Con- 
stitution had been strained, and of the incompetency of the sole 
Minister of the Crown. After much debate, it was resolved that 
three subsidies and three-fifteenths should be granted to the 
King; but that the vote should not be converted into a Bill 
until all grievances had been redressed , The Commons demanded 
that the favourite should be removed ; that a statement as to the 
expenditure of the future should be presented them ; that the 
religious question should be definitely settled ; and that the 
claim of Parliament to control the Crown, as well as to advise it, 
should be recognised. Buckingham was impeached, but Parlia- 
ment was dissolved before the charges brought against him had 
been fully inquired into. Charles, who regarded himself as the 
centre and force of all Government, declined to be responsible for 
hia actions to his Parliament, to permit an inquiry into the ex- 
penditure of the past, or to throw over his mischievous adviser. 
]u a fit of temper he dissolved the Houses; and, since bis 
faithful Commons would grant no subsidies without being 
taken into the Royal confidence, he determined to carry out those 
“ new counsels” he had threatened his Parliament with adopt- 
ing. He compounded with the Catholics for the suspension of 
the penal laws against them. He demanded a loan of 1O0,OOOZ. 
from the City of London. He required each of the maritime 
towns, with the aid of the adjacent counties, to equip so many 
vessels as were appointed them. He begged pecuniary assist- 
ance from the peers and from all friends to his cause. These 
expedients, however, did not meet with the success he h#d anti- 
cipated ; and, after some deliberation, an Act of Council was 
passed which enforced a general loan from the subject according 

every one was assessed in the rolls of the last subsidy. Against 
this taxation, and the inquisitorial manner in which it Was con- 
ducted, a violent outcry was raised. Many declined to contribute 
to the loan, apd the State Papers of these years (1626, 1627) 
are Ml of the remonstrances and -sufferings of those who Opposed 
the Court. All who refused to comply with the King’s demands 
were thrust into prison. 

And now, as if domestic matters were not grave enough, the 
country was plunged into a new war. To avenge himself against 
Richelieu, who, jealous of the favour accorded to Buckingham, 
then Ambassador Extraordinary at Paris, by the beautiful Ann© 
of Austria, had interrupted the amorous designs of thp gallant 
Envoy, the Duke threw down the gauntlet to France, He 
gave orders that all the French servants of Henrietta Maria 
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should bft dismissed. He eacburifc^ meu of 

war to seise upon French merchantmen* ^ mw^ evertures 
to Spain for peaOk These injuries . ^ ( 4ftiS|jr v remon- 

strances across the Channel, or at the most ie|W^;jind failed 
-to excite that declaration of hostilities whim 'puhin had 
anticipated. Sinop France kept her temper, and ^ecUned to 
be provoked, Buckingham now resolved to show his band, so 
that no mistake should arise as to his intentions* Boiling 
daunted by the fate of the Cadiz Expedition, lie fitted oiit a 
fleet of 100 sail; he embarked an army of 7000 men; he 
appointed himself commander of this naval and military force, 
and bent his course to the West of France. Rochelle, garri* 
soned by the Huguenots, was then besieged by Richelieu ; and 
it had been the intention of Buckingham to relieve the town* 
and make common cause with the beleaguered against the foe* 
The Rocheilois, however, distrustful of the scheme of the Eng- 
lish commander, refused to admit the Duke; and the baffled 
commander, concealing his mortification as best hetsould, steered 
farther west, intent upon subduing the Isle of Rhd. 

Of the various historical incidents relating to this period re* 
corded in the State Papers there is none more minutely treated 
than this, the second ill-fated enterprise of Buckingham. The 
whole facts relating to the expedition toRhdare brought so vividly 
before us that there is not the slightest break in the continuity of 
the narrative, or a singly omission which the historian can regret. 
We read all the details of the preparations that were made ; of 
the departure and landing of the troops ; of the endeavours at 
home to support the expedition with new levies and continued 
supplies ; of the feverish anxiety in which England and France 
were kept for several months by the progress of the siege of the 
citadel of St. Martin ; of the final abandonment of the siege and 
the return to Engiaud of the shattered forces. The expedition 
under Buckingham is but a repetition of the expedition under 
Wimbledon. The ships were deficient in accommodation and in 
sanitary arrangements, and utterly unseaworthy* The com- 
missariat department was miserably attended to. “ There was no 
bread and beef thought of for the soldiers/' writes qne ; H wheat 
instead of bread, but no means to grind or bake it, ahd ; wine 
instead of beer. 0 “The present condition of Buckingham's 
army/' Says a second, “ is such, that without a sp^dyj/^j^ly, 
they will not only be disabled from gaining • ’ $rftl 

hazard tbO lefts of what they have got." u a 

third, ^ grows* daily weaker, victuals Waste, r 'puri^/a^ , ' ; h^pty, 
ammunition consumes, winter grows, their ^ nniamios 1 ' tncfeaae m 
numbers and powef, and they hear nothing . from : F»glan<i M The 
men wanted hose, shoes, and clothing ; their atjOthhhUmn was 
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scarce ; their pay was in arrears, ami disease was doing more 
harm in their ranks than the attacks of the enemy. Nor is the 
story of the siege of St. Martin, the chief town of the Isle of 
Rhd, one that Englishmen will care to remember. The men, ill 
and discouraged, were not anxious to fight ; there was no order 
or discipline maintained amongst them ; thfy refused to obey 
their commander, and we read of Buckingham, cudgel in hand, 
going about u beating some and threatening others,” in order to 
rouse them to their work ; the officers had little confidence in their 
chief, and being deprived of the materials calculated to render a 
siege successful, they conducted their duties in a feeble half- 
hearted manner, which could not but act disastrously upon the men 
under their command. The only cheering incident in the history 
of the expedition is the courage that its General displayed. 
From all quarters the bravery of Buckingham was acknowledged, 
'jThe Lord-General,” writes Sir Allen Apsley, “is the most 
industrious and in all business one of the first, in person, in 
danger. Last night the enemy’s ordnance played upon his 
lodging, and one shot lighted upon his bed, but did him no harm.” 
“Our General,” writes Henry de Vic, “behaves hirmself to 
admiration, making those parts appear which lay hid before. 
His care is infinite, his courage uncountable, his patience and 
continual labours beyond what could have been expected. 
Himself views the grounds, goes to the trenches, visits the 
batteries, observes where the shot doth }jght and what affect it 
works. He is partly constrained to exertion by the carelessness 
of some officers. None of extraordinary credit in the army 
besides himself.” “ He has shown,” cries the Abbd Scaglia, 
“ that he possesses the courage of Scipio!” 

Whilst superintending the operations before the town of St. 
Martin, the Duke received certain letters winch have been 
preserved amongst the State Papers, and which in their strictest 
sense tnay be classed in the domestic series. On his departure 
from England the Duke had quitted his wife without taking any 
formal leave, though promising that he would see her shortly 
again,. He had even assured her that he would not accompany 
the expedition. The Duchess was then in a condition of health 
which rendered the absence of her lord particularly distressing, 
and sjhe thus upbraids him ; — “I confess I did ever fear you 
would 'be catched,” she writes, “for there was no other likelihood 
after all that show, but you must needs go. For my part I have 
been a very miserable woman hitherto, that never could have you 
keep at home. But now I will ever look to he so, until some 
blessed occasion comes to draw you quite from the Court. For 
there is none more miserable than l am noiv, and till you leave 
this life of a courtier, which you have ever been since# knew 
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you, I shall ever think myself unhappy. I am the unfortunates!; 
of all other, that even when 1 am with child I must have so 
much cause of sorrow, as to have you go from me, but I never 
had so great a cause of grief as now I have. God of his mercy 
give me patience, and if I was sure my soul would b$ well I 
could wish myself to be out of this miserable world, for till then 
I shall not be happy. Now I will no more write to bdpeyou do 
not go, but must betake myself to my prayers for your safe and 
prosperous journey, which I will not fail to do and for yeui* (juiok 
return, but never whilst I live will I trust you again, nor never 

will put you to your oath for anything again I pray God 

never woman may love a man as I have done you, that never 

may feel that which I have done for you L would to Jesus 

that there was any way in the world to fetch you off this 
journey with your honour. If any pains or any suffering of 
mine could do it I were a most happy woman ; but you have 
send (sic) yourself and made me miserable. God forgive you for 
it.” Then she signs the letter, 44 your poor grieved and obedient 
wife, K. Buckingham/’ Mealing of the indifference of the Duke 
to danger and of his freedom in exposing himself to the enemy, 
the Duchess entreats Dr. Moore, Buckingham's physician, to 
watch over her fickle lord. “ I pray keep him/’ she pleads, 
44 from being too venturous, for it does not belong to a General to 
walk trenches ; therefore have a care of him. I will assure you 
by this action he is not any whit the more popular man than 
when he went, therefore you may see whether these people be 
worthy for him to venture his life for.” On the return of the 
expedition her eagerness to welcome her husband thus breaks 
out. 44 Since I heard the news of your landing, I have been 
still every hour looking for you that I cannot now, till I see you, 
sleep in the nights, for every minute, if I do hear any noise, I 
think it is one from you, to tell me the happy news what day l 
shall see you, for I confess 1 long for it with much impatience. . . . 
My lord, there has been such ill reports made of the great loss 
you have had, by the man that came first, and your friends desire 
you would come to clear all, with all speed. You may leave 
sotne of the lords there to see what you give order for done, and 
you need not stay yourself any longer. Thus beseeching you to 
come hither "on Sunday or Monday without all fail, I rest, your 
true loving and obedient wife.” Among the papers of this 
interesting collection we also light upon a letter to the Duke from 
his mother, Mary, Countess of Buckingham, written at the time 
when the' troops wore before the walls of St. Martin. It is in 
reply t6 one penned by Buckingham, begging for ihoney, and 
saying^ that be is so busy that he has no time ie/epend in prayer. 
44 f hopl your eyes will be opened to see,” warns the Countess, 

H 2 
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« what a great gulf of business you have put yourself into and so 
little regarded at home, where all is merry and #011 pleased, though 
the ships be not victualled as yet nor mariners to go with, them. 
As for moneys, the kingdom will not supply your expanses and 
every man groans under the burthen of the times. At your 
departure from me, you- tell me you want to make peace, but it 
was not from your heart. This is not the wayj for you to 
embroii the whole Christian world in wars, and then to deelare it for 
religion, and make God a party to these woeful affairs, so far from 
God as light and darkness, and the highway to make all Christian 
princes to bend their feces against us, that otherwise, in policy, 
would have taken our parts. You know the worthy King, your 
master, never liked that way, and as far as I can perceive, there 
is none that cries not out of it.” She then bids him spend some 
of his hours in prayer and meditation, and to quit “ this bloody 
way in which you are crept into,” and return to his virtuous wife 
and sweet daughter. She also regrets, that having recently 
purchased property, she is unable to comply with his request for 
money. 

Though the leader and originator of the expedition against 
Rhe had failed in carrying out a single detail of the campaign 
he had 6et before him, he did not lack the applause of the servile 
and the interested. Had Buckingham been the most successful 
general or the most far-Beeing statesman, he could not have 
listened to more fulsome flattery. He was a Caesar, an Alexander, 
the most brilliant of commanders ; what he had achieved at Rhe 
waft, even, in the opinion of the Earl of Exeter, “miraculous.” 
The Duke had hesitated to accept a gift from the Bishop of 
London, whereupon his Lordship assures his Grace that to 
refuse his offering would break his heart. “When God/’ 
he writes to the Duke, “ returns back again a man’s 
sacrifice, it is because He is offended with him ; therefore 
the Bishop cantiotlive if the Duke returns hijm his.” Field had 
been raised to the See of St. David’s on the recommendation of 
Buckingham. Accordingly be writes to Laud to tell his patron 
that the Duke had imitated God Himself, who “ very oft as 
he passes by and seems to turn from us leaves his blearing 
behind.” This recently created 1 bishop is the mq§t effusive of 
toadies. He compares the late parliamentary opposition to 
'‘dogs in a village, barking for company with full arid foul 
mouth," and “ burns With desire to turn soldier, and encourage 
the soldiers to cry St. George, to pray and fight for tbe Duke.” 
Men of ancient race, soldiers of proved courage, statesmen who 
had seen much service, /clergymen who professed- that their 
kijngdOm was not of this World, mindful of the power and . jkatton- 
age of the great favourite, did not blush to grovel ia ’Hb dust 
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before the Duke, and, in the hope of advancement* to sign them- 
selves bis “creatures” and his “ slaves.” A few*— a veryfew — dared 
boldly to protest against the policy of Buckirtghamj And the 
measures he had suggested to raise supplies. V, 

Success had not crowned the efforts of the expedition against 
Rhd; the besieged had been relieved, the assistance expected by 
the English General had not arrived, and Buckingham felt that 
he had no, alternative but to embark his troops and return to 
England. The loss of life that this expedition entailed has Been 
variously estimated. The following entry among the State JPapers 
settles the question : — “Statement of the number of the several 
regiments embarked at Portsmouth for the expedition to the Me 
of Rb6, with the numbers of subsequent supplies, and the 
numbers which returned to England. Embarked, 5934 ; 
subsequent supplies, 1899 ; returned, 2989." . ' 

In the meantime the unconstitutional proceedings instituted 
by Charles, though they inflamed the country with wrath and 
sedition, failed to replenish the coffers of his exhausted exchequer. 
The general loan had been well subscribed to, but all its proceeds 
were swallowed up by the pressing necessities of the Crown. In 
the expenditure of the *past year there was a vast deficit. The 
preparations for war now amounted to a fearful total The pay 
of the soldiers and the seamen was rated at some 200,0QQf. 
a year, and if Rochelle was to be relieved in the Spring, another 
100,0001 would be required. How, and from whom, were these 
sums to be obtained 1 The King was aware that the inevitable 
must be boldly faced, and he summoned his memorable-third 
Parliament. We all remember the scenes that took place. TbeTk» tu- 
rnons, conscious of their power and of the justness of the grievances 
they complained of, refused to be brow-beaten, or to yield 
one jot of their demands. Five subsidies were voted, but before 
thgy were handed to the King, the representatives of the people 
determined to obtaiuta guarantee against the abuses of the past. 
The Petition of Right was drawn up. Charles was asked to 
pledge himself that he would never raise loans or levy taxes 
without the consent of Parliament ; that his subjects should be 
free from arbitrary imprisonments ; that soldiers should not be 
billeted upon the people ; and that martial law should be 
abolished. The King attempted to evade the clauses of tb§ Petition. 
Ipstead of pronouncing the usual words which signify the royal 
assent to a bill, he, inspired by Buckingham, replied, " The King 
willeth that right be done according to the laws and Customs of the 
realm, and that the statutes be put into execution ; that his 
subjects may have no cause to complain of any wrong: or oppres- 
sion oontraxy to their just rights and liberties, tothepreservation 
whereof he holds himself in conscience as much obliged as of hm 
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own Prerogative/' The Commons were not to be hoodwinked 
by so elastic an answer ; they did not want the statutes confirmed 
by simple words, but interpreted according to the hard and fast 
limits they had assigned to them. For a time the King refused 
to return any other answer, and threatened the House with 
instant dissolution. Then after some delay, advised by Bucking- 
ham, who had been concerned at the fierce censure poured upon 
his conduct by the Commons, and pressed by a joint application 
from the two Climbers, Charles came down to Westminster and 
agreed to the terms of the Petition, by pronouncing the usual 
form, “ Let it be law as is desired/' “ The King came to the 
House at two o clock/’ writes Secretary Conway, “and gave an 
answer which begat such an acclamation as made the House ring 
several times. I never saw a more general joy in all faces than 
spread itself suddenly and broke out into ringing of bells and 
bonfires miraculously/’ “It is not possible/’ writes Sir Francis 
Nethersole to the Queen of Bohemia, “to express with what joy 
this answer was heard, nor what joy it causes in all the city, 
where they are making bonfires at every door, such as were 
never seen, but upon his Majesty’s return from Spain.” This 
frantic delight was however soon checked.^In the struggle between 
the inquisitorial power of Parliament and the despotism of 
Prerogative the Commons had been victorious. Flushed with 
success they now pressed the Crown still further with their 
demands. They requested that the penal law's against the 
Catholics should be fully enforced, that the Arminians should be 
silen^d, and that the Duke of Buckingham should be removed. 
To satisfy the religious prejudices of the Commons the King had 
no objection, but to dismiss the Duke from his Councils was an 
interference with the Royal Prerogative which Charles declined 
to entertain for a moment. Irritated at this refusal, the Lower 
llouvse now proceeded in a spirit of mischievous intrusion *to 
meddle with the grant of tonnage and poundage (the duties on 
exports and imports), which ever since the days of our sixth 
Henry had been voted by Parliament during the lifetime of each 
successive monarch, on the ground that the King had relinquished 
his claim to this taxation by his assent to the Petition of Right. 
Charles loudly raised his voice against this strained interpreta- 
tion of the favours he had recently granted, and seeing that the 
position of affairs was now reversed, that it was the Commons 
who were encroaching upon the rights of the Crown, tmd not 
the Sovereign upon the rights of the subject, he hastily prorogued 
the Parliament. 

And now be who had been the head and front of all the evils 
under which the country was then labouring was to fall h victim, 
not to the vengeance of a justly angered Legislature, but tb the 
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hand of an unknown assassin. The Duke of Buckingham had 
gone down to Portsmouth to saporintend th^ preparations for 
an expedition to relieve Rochelle. Whilst engaged in con ver- 
nation with one of his colonels, a man, who had long been ori 
the watch for his opportunity, suddenly pressed arnl 

stabbed him in the breast. The blow had been tyelt directed ; 
the Duke unsheathed the knife from his wound, cryiog out, 
4t Villain f and attempted to pursue his murderer* but W! was 
mortally struck, and after an unsuccessful effort to Steady him- 
self fell to the ground a dead man. The assassin was John 
Felton, a young Puritan officer who had conceived a deadly 
hatred against Buckingham on account of having been dis- 
appointed of his promotion when serving in the expedition 
against Rhe. “ Our noble Duke,” writes Lord Dorchester to the 
Queen of Bohemia, “ in the greatest joy and alacrity I ever saw 
him in my life, at news received about eight o’clock in the 
morning of Saturday last, of the relief of Rochelle, wherewith 
he was hastening to the King, who had that morning sent for 
him by me, at his going out of a lower parlour, in presence of 
many standers-by, was stabbed into the breast with a knife by 
one Felton, a reformed lieufceuaut, who hastening out of the 
door, and the Duke having pulled out the knife and following 
him out of the parlour into the hall, with his hand put to his 
sword, there fell down dead with much effusion of blood. The 
Lady Anglesea, then looking down into the hall, went imme- 
diately with a cry into the Duchesss chamber, who was in bed, and 
there fell down on the floor. The murderer in the midst of the 
noise and tumult slipped out into the kitchen, when % voice 
being current in the court, ‘ A Frenchman ! a Frenchman V 
his guilty conscience making him believe it was * Felton ! 
Felton r he came out of the kitchen, said, *1 am the man/ 
and rendered himself to the company.” So terrible a tragedy, 
its victim the foremost man in the kingdom, created a pro- 
found sensation, and not a detail respecting the history of the 
murderer, the sorrow of the King, the grief of the widow, the 
burial of the Duke, and the sentiments of the nation upon the 
dread event is omitted in the State Papers before us.* There 
we learn how Felton had come “from London expressly the 
Wednesday, arriving at Portsmouth the very 
half an hour before he committed the deed f hpw <f he gloried 
in his act the first day, but when told that he : /^as the first 
assassin of an Englishman, a gentleman, a soldief » , and a 
Protestant, he shrank at it, and is now grown penitent f how it 
was wished to have him racked, should theiaw sanction such 
punishment, to find out his accomplices j how ; ‘t he confessed his 
offence to ‘ be a fearful anti cr yi&g sin/ and guested that he 
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might do some public penaDce before his death in sackcloth, 
with ashes on his bead and ropes about bis neck ; * how verses 
were written in bis honour, and how be was hanged at Tyburn 
and the body then carried to Portsmouth to be suspended m 
chains* There we read how “ the King took the Duke s death 
very heavily, keeping his chamber all that day as is well to be 
believed; but the base multitude in London drink health to 
Felton, and there are infinitely more cheerful than sad faces of 
bitter degree bow “ there never was greater demonstration of 
affection than his Majesty showed to the deceased Duke in all 
which concerns his honour, estate, friends and enemies, Whom he 
cannot well look upon if any come in his way f how 44 th# King 
omitted nothing which may in any way concern the doing 
honour to the body of the Duke/' and how the corpse was 
privately interred in the Abbey to escape the fury of the mob; 
and how passionate was the sorrow of the bereaved Duchess- 
Still to the nation at large, though it regretted the act of the 
assassin, few beyond the King and the widow mourned the death 
of the Duke* “ The stone of offence being now removed by the 
hand of God,* writes a courtier, “ it is to be hoped that the 
King and his people will come to a perfect unity/' The following 
epitaph, suggested by the Duke of Buckingham, is among the 
State Papers ; — , 

“ JEnigma mundi morior. 

“ Omnia fui nunc quicquam habui ; 

“ Patrifls parens et Hostis audio ; 

“ Delicwe idem Ct ludibrium Parliament ; 

“ %ri dum Papistia belhim infero, insiraulor Papista ; 
u Duni Protestantium partibus consulo, occidor a Protestante/ 1 

The vacancy left ip the councils of the King by the murder of 
Buckingham was soon to be filled up by a far more dangerous 
favourite* Few characters of this period have been more misjudged 
and less understood than the designer of the famous policy of 
Thorough* It has been the fashion for historians and biographers to 
represent Wentworth as the most flagrant of political apostates. In 
his early life, it is said, hestood forth as the champion of the liberties 
of the people of England, as the most formidable of the antagonists 
of the Crown, as the representative of the power of Parliament, 
in contradistinction to the claims pf Prerogative, Then* when 
his name had been known throughout the country as the friend 
of freedom and as the staunch ally of those who bad made war-,;, 
against the arbitrary proceedings of the sovereign, he shamelessly 
deserted his party and enrolled himself in the ranks of; these 
were the warmest supporters of a , dangerous despotism* j ®bta 
conventional view of the character of Wentworth beoom^i at once 
disproved ^en iye study hislifean# .’acts .by 
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evidence brought forward by the State Paper# attd by the valuable 
Strafford correspondence. We see him impeiidui,' item, sweeping 
in the measures he advocates, untiring in biaindbatiy, mischievous, 
uncompromising, but inconsistent neyer. ; 1 H#' #a| fidt an 
apostate, bat a disciple whose faith had been hiddeh for a time 
behind the clouds of personal hatred. In the first thteKPbriia- 
ments summoned by Charles he had sided with the country party 
not because he was opposed to the policy of the (h?oyn, hut 
because he detested with a malignity which knew no rest the 
man who was then the adviser of the King and the sole Minister 
of the nation. He is the first on the list of those English states- 
men who have gone into factious opposition not because they 
disapprove of the measures of the Government, but because they 
hate the Minister who suggests them. What was the origin of 
the feud between Buckingham and Wentworth we know not, but 
at one time, from the Papers before us, it is evident that no stich 
antipathy existed. Early in the year 1626 we find Wentworth 
writing to Conway respecting the Presidentship of York, which 
Lord Scrope was on the eve of resigning, and suggesting the 
appointment of himself as Scrope’s successor. In that letter he 
states that he will not move further in his suit until he knows how 
it may please the Duke of Buckingham, “ from whom bounty he 
acknowledges much already, and still reposes under the shadow 
of hia favour Whether the Duke declined to further the 
applications of Wentworth for personal advancement, whether he 
was jealous of him as a probable rival near the King, whether be 
feared his intellectual superiority, or whatever may have been the 
cause of the quarrel, it is certain that Buckingham essayed his 
utmost to crush the ambitious Yorkshire knight. Through 
underhand influence he endeavoured to deprive him of the office 
of custos rotulorum which he held ; he attempted to disqualify 
him from serving in the second Parliament by causing the name 
of Wentworth to be pricked as Sheriff of his county ; and on every 
occasion he tried to prejudice the King again&t him. To a man 
of Wentworth's imperious will and keen ambition, this hostility of 
Buckingham which effectually barred all the approaches to Court 
favour was intensely galling. He resolved to be avenged, and 
there were few in the House of Commons who could compare with 
him for fierce denunciations against the policy oftheprow^pr for 
bitter invectives against the Minister. Yet, after 
his speeches and letters, it is absurd to class Went«i»^ ; int^ ' wfne 
category With the leaders of the p^«il*r-i^j4ui^' $Spt^%ith 
Pym, with Hampden. 'He was no friend ’’to ;, d«^^fimey Y fie had 
no wfiih to see the* Prerogative dpmineered;dtbi*^y tfib; MniSwttent ; 
if there %as to be battle between the Sovw^tii and 1 'the tonjefct, he 
did not desire to see the latter supreme; >- k w' b$ sympathies, in 
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his prejudices, in his views of government he was thoroughly the 
aristocrat. When he stood forward as the opponent of the Crown 
he was always most careful to distinguish between the acts of the 
Sovereign and the acts of the Minister. It was not the King 
who was ever at fault, but his dangerous and shortsighted 
adviser. The whole blame of misgovernmont, the illegal measures 
that had been introduced, the grievances under which the country 
was then labouring were the work of Buckingham, and of 
Buckingham alone- u This hath not been done” cried Wentworth, 
after passionately inveighing against the loans that bad been levied, 
the imprisonments that had been put in force, and the soldiers 
that had been billeted upon the people. “This hath not been 
done by the King (under the pleasing shade of whose crown I 
hope w© shall ever gather the fruits of justice), but by projectors : 
these have extended the prerogative of the King beyond its just 
limits so as to mar the sweet,, harmony of the whole.” So little 
did he consider himself as the enemy of the Sovereign, “ under 
whose smile he would much rather live than the frown,” that he 
begged Weston to use his good offices with Charles to remove the 
Koval prejudice against him, and owned himself to beau “ honest, 
well-aflected loyal subject.” After the passing of the Petition of 
Right Wentworth severed himself entirely from his colleagues. 
He had no sympathy with the course the House of Commons was 
then pursuing. All the grievances complained of had been 
redressed, and it appeared to him that it was now the Lower 
House who were frying to tyrannize over fche Sovereign, and who 
were imitating some of the worst precedents that Charles had set. 
“The authority of a King” he said, “is the keystone which 
closeth up the arch of order and government, which contains each 
part in due relation to the whole, and which once shaken and 
infirmed all the frame falls together into a confused heap of 
foundation and battlement of strength and beauty.” The position 
of affairs was now reversed, it was the House of Commons which, 
was on the side of despotism and unjust encroachments, whilst 
the King had assumed the true position of a wise and benevolent 
Sovereign. Wentworth made overtures to the Court which wore 
accepted, .the death of Buckingham removed the great bar to 
his progress, and henceforth the chief author of the Petition of 
Right was to be the firm friend and confidential adviser erf the 
King. 

We now enter upon those memorable eleven years when for the 
first time in our history the personal will of the Sovereign and his 
advisers was to supplant the direction of Parliament, when justice 
herself was to be domineered over by the decisions of arbitrary and 
illegal courts, and when the people, harassed by inquiries and 
burdened by taxation, were to find themselves rudely deprived of 
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the constitutional protection their forefathers had epjoyed. 
1 rritated at the tone adopted by the Commons respecting the 
right of levying the duties on tonnage and poundage* and at the 
attacks directed against the Papists and the Arminians* ^ whereby 
the King and his regal authority and cornrnaudment havA been 
so highly contemned as our kingly office cannot bear nor any 
former age parallel,” Charles hastily dissolved Parliament* con- 
demning by fine and imprisonment those who had takeu a ibremost 
part in the late opposition. Peace was made with franco and 
Spain, and the whole attention of the Sovereign was now confined 
to the domestic concerns of his kingdom. The events embraced 
by the State Papers during this period divide* themselves 
naturally into three heads : the ecclesiastical policy of Laud, 
the fiscal policy of Charles, and the despotic policy of Strafford. 
The character of Laud will always be open to a diversity of 
opinions and estimated variously according to the sympathies of the 
critic. To the political layman he represents the worst type of the 
meddling ecclesiastic, always interfering in matters foreign to his 
province and careless of all consequences provided the pride of 
his order be upheld. To the Protestant he is the type of that 
sacerdotal arrogance which seeks to create a marked distinction 
between the clergy and the laity, and to control the affairs of 
men and nations by calling into play the terrorism of the unseen 
and the exercise of a special and peculiar authority* To the 
High Churchman he is the type of a true son of th^ Church, 
anxious to maintain a proper discipline within her fold, firm in 
his resolve to repress the mischief of dissent and the vagaries of 
latitudinarianism, and conscious of bis right to wield that power 
which belongs, and alone belongs, to the consecrated priest of the 
Most High. Viewed apart from sectarian prejudices and partiali- 
ties, Laud was a man of great industry, of much business-like 
capacity, of little knowledge of human nature, and consequently 
deficient in tact, zealous, hasty, unsympathetic and severe. 
His worst enemy could not, however, deny that his life was pure 
and his honour stainless. “ My lord of Canterbury/' writes Sir 
Thomas Roe to the Queen of Bohemia, “ is an excellent man, and 
if your Majesty has no relation to him, X wish you would be 
pleased to make it, for he is very just, incorrupt, and, above all, 
mistaken by the erring world. For my part I do esteem him 
a rare counsellor for integrity, and a fast friend and on^ thaf hath 
more interest in his Majesty ? s judgment than any 'tnan" Laud 
had completely ingratiated himself in the affections of his 
master and hit opinion carried such weight with theioyal mind 
that, in the judgment of Roe, he was the naan’" whom 
those who wished favours from the Court should conciliate* At 
the time of the dissolution of the third Parliament he was 
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Bishop of; London, but further honour was in store for him. On 
the death' of Abbot he was raised to the See of Canterbury, 
and on the death of Lord Treasurer Weston he was appointed 
First 'lord of the Treasury. ; ' ' 

In the volumes before us there is little connected trith the 
history of Laud Which is not the subject of- the' fullest and 
most minute comment. We listen to his frequent counsels to 
his Sovereign ; we hear his congratulations upon the abolition of 
Parliaments, and his delight that “that noise is silenced for 
ever;" we read his letters to Strafford ; we watch him making his 
narrow inquiries at the Treasury into the national expenditure, 
passing his stern judgment upon some nnhappy offender brought 
before the Star Chamber or the High Commission Court, 
punishing vagrants, restoring churches and cathedrals, and per- 
secuting Low Churchmen because they fail to carry out the rubric 
of the Prayer Book to the very letter. There in these Papers 
stands his picture painted both by friend and foe — we see him 
the fussy politician, the stern judge, the uncompromising 
Churchman, the staunch friend to his order, the hard, intolerant 
man. The portrait may be flattered or distorted, but not a single 
feature is permitted to escape without minute criticism. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to the ability of Laud, it is impos- 
sible after perusing the evidence preserved in the State Papers 
to doubt his industry. His energy, to copy Lord Exeter’s phrase, 
is “ miraculous." Nothing sacred or secular, civil or criminal, 
was beyond his province. He would come fresh from the com- 
position of a State Paper to discuss with the authorities at Oxford 
the best means for the suppression of dissipation among the 
undergraduates. At one moment he would be sitting in solemn 
state as presiding judge in the Star Chamber or High Commis- 
sion Court, and the next he would be as keen as a hound on the 
slot of a deer in pursuit of disobedient Nonconformists. “ We 
took another conventicle of Separatists,” he writes to his private 
secretary with all the glee of a successful sportsman, “ in New- 
ington Wbods, on Sunday last, in the very brake where the 
King's stag should have been lodged for his hunting the next 
morning." Now he would occupy himself with putting down 
wakes, issuing writs for ship money, or interesting himself in 
the embellishment of hie favourite Oxford, and then be would be 
busy interfering with tlie churches of the English residents in 
Holland, or with the churches of the Protestant refugeesm 
England, or with the form of worship north of the TwedC One 
month we find his attention entirely engrossed with tbe Aare of 
cathedrals, the patronage of a learned literature, and the proper 
exercise by his brother bisbopd of their ordinatiori duties j the 
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next he is engaged vf^PQS^? 1 ? °* ^ e . 

people, superintending the ecclesiastical matters ©fthe Inns of 
Cbhrt, end solving the difficult probld^;'^ffii,a^»ble duty to 
King' 1 eihd ’Pope '. ttf ilie Roman' (^tholw,wT^M^-|l%'^^ 8tftnt; 
country. “ JNTothipg,” writes Mr. Bruce, 
or too mean to escape bis regulating baijd *"! > 

The chief feature, however, in the policy ;nf\|fattd,./i8 bis 
. conduct^ as ' '• 1 ’OhttriBh reforiner. As , tbc :: ',’n(»'^y.*^d . of 
cerembnialista he was exceedingly pained at the lai dlftcipUne 
maintained by the clergy, and the evasions of the rubric of the 


maintained by the clergy, and the evasions of the rubfic of the 
Book of Common Prayer, to be met with In the, churches 
scattered throughout the country. He was determined to put 
down, by* the severe ruling of the Star Chamber end High 
Commission Court, the Puritanical element which was then 
leavening the doctrines of the Church of England with its 
Calvinism, till they were hardly deserving of the name of 
“ Catholic.” He bade all bow at the name of Jesus. He gave 
orders for the removal of the altar from the centre of the aisle 
to the east end of the church. He visited with punishment the 
clergyman who refused to call himself “ priest,” to wear the 
surplice, to teach the doctrine of the Real Presence, to uphold 
tho Apostolical Successon, to maintain the efficacy of Confession, 
or to use the sign of the Cross. Equally severe was h© upon 
the conduct of the congregation of the clergy. He exacted the 
most outward reverence from the laity during the, hours of 
Divine Worship ; they were to bow at tne sacred name, to turn 
to the east during the recital of the creeds, not to laugh or talk, 
or to wear their hats at morning prayer, or to receive the sacra- 
ment non-kneeling. How the Archbishop carried these views 
of his into effect is well known from the memorable prosecutions 
he instituted against offenders, and which are the common facts 
of history. Into these— the sentences passed upon Peter Smart, 
Alexander Leighton, Henry Sherfield, William Prynne, and 
others— we need not enter, as the evidence before ;iis is not of 
SO novel a nature as to justify, within the liraits of a review, 
Special comment. Among the State Papers thereU, however, 
, a document which certainly deserves attention, in the year 
Sjfiir Niathasniel Brent, the Vicar General, fepartad ii^Laud 
"the^uR.bJ; bid visitation throughout the' : du>c^| ! c^..,J^wiiioh, 
v Peterborough, , Liphlield, Worcester, 01ou^er,'^iswlestor and 
"f Win the pages of this report 

'.If#* f%ig>uaitidti -oithe cduntiy,' ; th^: t 8^||^dl^£ < . the 

«» pum%tpenfs,^^.M W#ich 
j»i&6dral church ismuch out of order, tbeh^gi^ of the, choir 
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are naught, the pavement not good, the spire of the steeple is 
quite down, the copes are fair but want mending that “ many 
•ministers appeared without priests’ cloaks, and some of them are 
suspected of nonconformity, but they carried themselves so 
warily that nothing could be proved against them and that the 
mayor and his brethren were “con vented” for “ walking indecently 
in the cathedral church every Sunday in prayer time before the 
sermon.” At Lynn we learn that the three churches are exceed- 
ing fair and well kept, but that “ there are divers Papists who 
speak scandalously of the Scriptures and of our religion ; they 
are already presented for it, aud I have given order that they 
shall be brought into the High Commission Court.” At Bungay 
“ Mr. Fairfax, curate of Rumborough, was charged with divers 
points of inconformity, but hath renounced nil upon his oath, 
and hath faithfully promised to 4 read the King’s declaration for 
lawful sports. Mr. Daines, lecturer of Beccles, a man of more 
than seventy years of age, did never wear the surplice, nor use 
the cross in baptism.” At Ipswich “ J suspended one Mr. Cave, 
a precise minister of St. Helen’s, for giving the sacrament of the 
Eucharist to non-kneelants.” At St. Edmund’s Bury, which was 
“ formerly infected with Puritanism, but now is well reformed/’ 
the licence of a young curate was taken away “in regard of his 
great ignorance, being not able to tell me what Ecclesia did 
signify.” At Stamford “ the ministers were generally in priests’ 
cloaks, and they, with the laity, wore all the time of Divine 
Service uncovered and still bowed at the pronouncing of the 
blessed name of Jesus.” At Oundle a canonical admonition 
was given to. the schoolmaster “ fdt instructing his scholars out 
of a wrong Catechism, and for expounding the Ten Command- 
ments out of the writings of a silenced minister.” At Northampton 
the parish priest and his congregation were threatened with the 
terrors of the High Commission Court if the laity continued to 
wear their hats during Divine Service and refused to bow at the 
name of Jesus. At. Wolverhampton a young curate was sus- 
pended for declining to call himself curate, but assistant. At 
Bridgenortb the vicar was suspended for marrying one couple 
before the canonical hour. In the town of Derby several of the 
clergy Wefesuspended fordrunkenness,and for “making many very 
foul clandestine marriages to the great offence of the country!” 
At Worcester the state of the cathedral aud of the much walking; 
about during the hours of Divine Service are complained of. At 
Stratford-upon-Avon the vicar was suspended “for grossly par- 
ticularizing in his sermons, for suffering his poultry to roost and 
his hogs to lodge in the chancel, for walking in the church to 
con his sermon in time of Divine Service,” &c. At Gloucester 
it is complained that “they are much given to straggle from 
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their owa parishes to heat strangers/’ Throughout the pages 
of this important report we see how sealou^ the Archbishop 
was not only libit irreverence and disorderly proceedings 
should be discountenanced, but that the , 

should by repairs and restoration be made wotthy of tbe sacreil 
purpose for which they were intended. 

Side by side with this investigation of Brent have, as a 
most valuable supplement to the information dra^n up by the 
Vicar-General, four original Minute Books of the proceedings of 
the High Courtkof Commission. The first volume mm from 
1634 to 1635; tne second from 1635 to 1636; the third fn m 
1639 to 1640 ; and the fourth, which contains fair transcripta of 
entries in the preceding book, runs from April to Jana, 1 ! 640. 
Of this Court Laud was the chief judge and moving spirit, and 
from the punishments inflictecLby it, we see whsjfc were the 
grievances complained of, and *e light in which they were 
regarded. Turning over the pages of these Minute' Books we 
read how certain vestrymen were fined 10/,. for their mis- 
conduct in publishing a new table of church fees; how the 
King’s printers were fined 300/. “for errors in printing the 
Bible/’ how one Nathaniel Barnard was fined#* 1000/. for 
seditious preaching at St. Mary’s College, Cambridge ; how the 
Lady Eleanor Touchet was fined 3000/. for u publishing fanatical 
pamphlets;” how Amy Green was fined 2000/., ^Subject to 
consideration for notorious adultery/’ how John Laverock, clerk, 
was imprisoned in Bridewell for “ preaching in London, without 
licence, and living a vioious life how Henry Deane, of 
Greenwich, fisherman, was committed to Newgate for “receiving 
men and young women to be transported beyond seas without 
leave/' And then we read the punishments and penances that 
were inflicted upon men guilty of flagrant immorality; of 
contempt of court and refusal to pay wages to their curates ; of 
preaching after deposition and degradation ; of building houses 
upon consecrated lan$ ; of cock-fighting taking place in front of 
the communion table before an admiring audience of villagers ; 
of hindering the ipcers of the court in the performance of their 
duty; of mrcdl^fifa Popish tracts and the like; records of 
offences which afford us no little information as to the state of 
morality and the social customs of the age. Respecting the pro- 
ceedings in the Star Chamber, ample information b sOpplied by 
the Papers calendared in these volumes. In the hearing of the Oases 
before this court the Archbishop is characteristically censpicuouM, 
and wh® his judgments are compared with -M / 'jfltfr other 

judges* it will pe seen that he is inclined to4aie ; a‘:Sevdmr view of 
the offences brought before him than the mt Cf his colleagues. 

In all his efforts for the restoration of Ghnlrch diMpliae, and 
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the rendering the King independent of his Parliament, Laud 
was ably assisted by tne imperious will of Wentworth. The 
alliance entered into between the King and iWentworth had 
resulted in the good of the two contracting parties. ' The King 
henceforth was to command the devoted services of one of the 
ablest of his subjects, whilst the servant was to be honoured with 
titles and splendid advancement. On severing himself from the 
demagogues of the House of Commons, Wentworth had been 
raised to the peerage as Baron Wentworth, but shortly aftfer the 
death of Buckingham he had been created Vispount Wentworth, 
and appointed Lord President of the North. The post was one 
especially suited to his pride of power and train of thought. 
He saw that the contest was no longer between Prerogative and 
the control of Parliament, but between the abolition of the 
Koyal supiymacy and the extinction of Parliament. During the 
debates before the dissolutilh of the third Parliament, his 
loyalty and aristocratic sympathies had been disgusted at the 
offensive tone adopted by the Lower House, inspired by Eliot and 
bis party, towards the Crown. He admitted the principle that 
Parliament was to be assembled for counsel and advice, but he 
declined to. recognise the new political creed then put forth, 
that Parliament should control and domineer over the Crown. 
Since the House of Commons refused to keep within its proper 
limits, the King was fully justified in resolving to govern 
without its advice. It was the province of the King to rule 
and not that of the Legislature, and Wentworth henceforth 
ranked himself as the stoutest upholder of the absolutism of the 
Prerogative, in the face of Parliamentary innovations He soon 
displayed the nature of the opinions he held. The jurisdiction 
of the Council of York, or of the North, extended over the 
counties of York, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland, the bishopric of Durham, the cities of York, and Hull, 
and over the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Originally esta- 
blished to crush the northern rebellions which had broken out 
on the suppression of the monasteries, its authority, had gradually 
developed, till it now included within itself -the powers of the 
Courts of Common Law, the Courts of Eqt^|,and even of the 
Star Chamber. This despotic authority hadSbeen still further 
increased in the time of James by rendering the President 
independent of the forms of law, and subject only# to "secret 
instructions,” which were transmitted from Whitehall to the 
Northern Council. Upon his arrival at York, Wentworth 
proceeded at once to carry out the policy he had Resigned. 
Save the King he acknowledged no toaster, or tolerated any 
interference with his actions. As the representative of royalty 
he exacted the most absolute reverence and respect Atom all. 
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One young man, the son of Lord Faulconbeiig, .declined to 
remove his hat in the presence of Wentworth 5 he was im- 
prisoned and forced to apologize. A barrister* hadh^ressecl 
dissatisfaction with the ruling of the Lord President* wto sternly 
ad monished and compelled to expiate his mt*t 

servile submission. Sir David Foulis, a man holding a high 
position in the county, had opposed the jurisdiction of the Lord 
President, and had spoken disrespectfully of the Council, he 
was summoned tp appear before the Star Chamber, and the 
sentence passed upon him was that he should be degraded 
from his various offices; be fined 5000/. to the King and 
3000/, to Wentworth ; and be condemned to offer a most 
abject apology to the King and “ the Lord Viscount Wentworth 
not only in this Court, but in the Court of York, and likewise 
at the open assizes in the same county ;”$and finally be com- 
mitted to the Flee# during the Koyal pleasure. His son, who 
had participated in the father’s offence, was also heavily fined 
and imprisoned. From Wentworth’s judgments there was no 
appeal ; lawyers objected to his absolute proceedings, but he 
overruled their remonstrances with a high hand, and declared 
that he would lay any man by the heels who ventured to sue 
out a prohibition in the Courts at Westminster. Knowing how 
dependent a despotism is upon the military element, Wentworth 
embodied an effective militia and speedily drilled it into a 
splendid srate of discipline. He enforced the rigid payment of 
all taxes, fines, and Government exactions, so that the revenue 
of the Presidency was quadrupled. Never had the North con- 
tributed so handsomely to the Exchequer; never had its people 
been cowed into such a spiritless condition. Bitter remonstrances 
against the rule of Wentworth had been addressed to the Koyal 
ear ; but Charles, fully satisfied with the devotion of his Servant, 
declined to pay heed to them. The praise of his Sovereign was 
the only reward that Wentworth desired, and So long as he 
enjoyed the confidence of the King, he feared not the abuse of 
enemies or the malice of intriguers. u That his Majesty rest 
satisfied/* he write$||n the Earl of Carlisle in a letter to be found 
only amongst the lipkte Papers, in the course I bold in this 
Government is tny chiefest exaltation before men and mv fullest 
contentment in my inmost retirements. And surely I will never 
omit continually to serve him his own way, when I once 
understand it, and when that beam leaves xn% aerve him the 
most profitable way the dimmer lights of my own judgment 
shall by any means be able to lead me unto. In this truth 1 
will live and die ; all the devils of b ell, all theii ministers on 
earth, shall never be able to impeach oir $hake iL ^'. 1 

Such devotion was soon to be repaid with advancement, 

[VoL CXII. No. CCXXI.]— Nsw Sbkies, Vol. L VI. No. 1. I 
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and Wentworth, after a brief but brilliantly successful reign at 
York, crossed St. George's Channel as Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
As at < York, so now at Dublin, he earned out those designs which, 
.in their frequent letters to each other, Laud and he had called 
bv the name of Thorough. The policy of Wentworth was that 
of a vigilant and well-intentioned despotism. Since men were 
prone to discontent and sedition, they required the strong arm 
of the military power to suppress their dangerous murmurs, he 
was therefore in favour of a standing army. The prejudices of 
the lawyer, the parade of precedents, the adherence to obsolete 
practices were foreign to his mode of administering the law ; in 
their stead- he preferred the exercise of <4 sound discretion/' arid 
the ruling of the statesman to that of the judge. He had no 
faith in national sympathies, he had no respect for vested in- 
terests, he cared notfbr individual opinion and independence of 
judgment, but he believed in the welfare that could accrue to a 
nation from the control and suggestions of one firm, far-seeing 
and eminently capable ruler. “It was a chaste ambition," he 
said, when remonstrated with for his absolute proceedings, “if 
rightly placed, to have as much power as may be, that there 
may be power to do the more good for the place where a man 
serves/' Wentworth was desirous of doing good, but unfortu- 
nately for those who had to obey his rule the “good" was only 
what appeared in his eyes as wise and beneficial. He knew better 
than the judges how the law should be administered ; he knew 
better than the whole bench of bishops how the policy of the 
Church should be carried out ; he knew better than the 
merchant or the economist how the commerce of a country 
should be stimulated and restricted. Every question was to 
pass in review before his keen, fertile mind, ana in every ques- 
tion the control and reformation suggested by the policy of 
Thorough was to be sweepiugly exercised. Prom his correspond- 
ence both in the Stratford and the State Papers we see what 
this policy really signified. Absolute power was placed by the 
King in the hands of the new Lord Deputy tq do what seemed to 
him best for the maintenance of the Preroga||^ a^d the extension 
of Irish prosperity. On the arrival of WeU^orth in Dublin he 
was received with royal honours ; he established a guard and 
ordered the ceremonies of the English Court to be observed 
within the Castle. To the joy of the nation he gave hie sanction 
to the assembling of a Parliament, but we who are behind the 
scenes, thanks to the Strafford Papers, see how little reason the 
Irish had to congratulate themselves upon this permission. The 
plan of W eutworth was as simple as betrayal and repudiation could 
make it. He would convene a Parliament; it would be divided into 
two sessions; during the first session the attention o$ the House* 
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would be exclusively occupied with the question of supplies ; during 
the second session the redress of Irish grievances would b$ brought 
forward. In his despatches we see Wentworth calmly discussi ng 
the base policy he intends to carry out. The first session is the 
one that interests him. Ample subsidies, he feels sure, will be 
voted him by a House anxious to propitiate the Orowii and 
smooth the path for the redress of the grievances complained of 
Once ample subsidies supplied, the second session can be dispensed 
with ! He resolves to play off Protestant against Roman Catholic, 
so as to manage both parties in the House of Commons, He 
intends to fill the House with his creatures and dependents, so 
that the requisite majority may be obtained, lie has no feaf as to 
the result of his machinations, and is full of confidence at the future. 

His hopes were not disappointed. Parliament met, and ample 
subsidies were voted in the first session by the Irish, ex- 
pectant of having their grievances redressed. During the 
second session, Wentworth, with bis exchequer full, laughed to 
scorn the grievances that were brought before him ; the indignant 
Catholics now broke out into opposition, but they were defeated 
by the Lord Deputy throwing all his weight into the scale of the 
Protestants; the Protestants then, in their turn, claimed their 
reward, and were cruelly snubbed for their pains. In his corre- 
spondence with Laud, Wentworth chuckles over his dishonourable 
victory, and expresses no, shame at the tortuous course he hud 
pursued. He bad nothing to do with Catholic or Protestant 
grievances ; all that interested him was to make the Prerogative 
absolute, to obtain ample supplies, and to render Ireland pros- 
perous according to the form of prosperity he desired* His next 
step was to re-organize the army. He supplied it with clothes, 
arms, and ammunition ; he paid up all arrears ; he restored 
discipline within its ranks ; he strengthened its numbers, and at 
the end of a short time he had at his disposal a powerful and well- 
drilled force. To establish a permanent revenue now occupied all 
his attention. He freed commerce from the pirates that had 
infested the Irish coasts, he levied fines, he raised taxes, he 
established monopolies, he planted new districts, he introduced the 
* general cultivation of flax ; by his iron will and bis determination 
M makh Ireland follow industries, not which she liked heist, but 
which paid her best, he raised the fortunes of the Emerald Isle to 
a high pitch of prosperity. Within four years the produce of the 
Customs! rc>$e from 12,000/. a year to 40,000/*, ami in the fifth 
year of his power he wrote home that the annual revenue would 
exceed the expenditure by 60,000/. “ My Deputy of 

Ireland," writes Sir Thomas Roe to the Queen of Bohemia, 
“doth great wonders, and governs like a king, a^d hath taught 
that kingdom to show us an example of envy by having Parlia- 

I 2 
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ments tod knowing wisely how to use them* * . . . This is of 
great service, and to give your Majesty a character of the man 
—he is severe abroad and in business, and sweet in private con- 
versation; retired, in his friendship, but very firm; a terrible 
judge, and a strong enemy; a servant violently zealous in bis 
master's ends, and not negligent of his own ; one that will have 
what he will, and though of great reason, he can make his will 
greater when it may serve him ; affecting glory by a seeming 
contempt;, one that canftot stay long in the middle region of 
fortune, but entreprenant, but will either be the greatest man 
in England or much less than he is.” 

The policy which Wentworth was exerting all his energy and 
industry to carry out in Ireland was being feebly imitated by 
Charles iti England. Assisted by a few confidential advisers the 
King reigned supreme. The one check upon the arbitrary exercise 
of Prerogative, the Parliament, had been struck out of the English 
Constitution. The will of the Sovereign was the law of the 
nation ; by it the judges, removable at the Royal pleasure, 
framed their decisions; by it taxes were levied and exactions 
imposed ; by it ecclesiastical discipline was enforced ; and by 
it the Privy Council, whose acts of State had now superseded 
Acts of Parliament, regulated the affairs of the country. Nothing 
more impresses the student of these exhaustive calendars than 
the attention which the King, during the long interval when 
Parliament was suppressed, paid to affairs of State. The Privy 
Council was now the only public deliberative body in matters of 
Government, and if we are to place any faith in State Paper evi- 
dence, Charles was always a constant and most diligent member 
at its proceedings. Under Buckingham, the King entrusted 
everything to the favourite ; the Duke governed whilst Charles 
scarcely ever appeared upon the scene ; it was the Duke who 
advisea the Council, who laid down the law, and who con- 
ducted the domestic and foreign policy of the country. But 
since the removal of his trusted adviser the King bad become 
well versed in the affairs of Government ; he was informed of 
all ithat his Ministers had undertaken; he directed the de- 
cisions of committees, and was consulted on all important 
matters of State. The era of Ministerial responsibility had not 
been ushered in. To men like Laud in England, like 
Hamilton in Scotland, like Wentworth in Ireland, the duty of 
obedience to the Royal mandate was the corner-stone of their 
school of politics. 4t Thorough” signified a full and complete 
devotion to the views and desires of the Sovereign. Indexible, 
narrow-minded, mistaken, yet believing in all sincerity that the 
course he had mapped out was the right one to pursue, Charles 
resolved to render himself independent of all control, He had 
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acceded to the demands of Parliament; his generosity in^ con- 
cession had failed to satisfy the Legislature ; to grant more would 
be to menace the might of the Prerogative and to endanger the 
welfare of the country. He declined to berapre submissive to 
his Parliaments than his ancestors before him had been sub- 
missive ; and since the Houses refused to be kept witjbin their 
constitutional limits he would reign independent pi t^ir aid and 
advice. It was his aim, he asserted, to be actuated in alf ' tihat 
he promoted from the purest of motives ; the welfare of the 
country was hie one object, and not the gratification of any 
vindictive feelings ; he wished so to govern the country that he 
might have not only the good opinion of man, but the approval 
of God. Among the State Papers is a form of daily, morning 
and evening, prayer, written in the handwriting of the King, atia 
doubtless the outpourings of his owh heart, which is particularly 
interesting, as reflecting the personal character and opinion of 
the man. Whatever were the faults of Charles, and in spite of 
the inconsistencies his career display, no one can doubt but that 
he was a sincere believer in Christianity, and anxious in all his 
actions to be illumined by the light of the Divine wisdom. Ah 
this prayer is" unknown to all, save the few who read these 
calendars, it is a discovery which may, we hope, justify its 
insertion in these pages. We have altered the spelling to that 
of the present day ; but it is a curious fact that Charles in 
writing out this prayer has adopted his own peculiar style of ortho- 
graphy — a spelling founded on the Scottish pronunciation which 
adhered to him throughout his life : — l 

u Good Lord, I thank Tliee for keeping me this day [night], I humbly 
beseech Thee to keep me this day [night] from all dangers or mis- 
chances that may happen to my body, and all evil thoughts which may 
assault or hurt my soul, for Jesus Christ his mke. And look upon 
me thy unworthy servant, who here prostrates nimself at thy throne 
of grace ; but look upon me O Father through the merits and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ thy beloved fc>on, in whom Thou art only well 
pleased ; for, of myself, I am not worthy to stand in Thy presence, or 
to speak with my unclean lips to Thee, most holy and eternal God ; 
for Thou knowest that in sin 1 was conceived and born, and that ever 
since I have lived in iniquity, so that I have broken all Thy holy 
Commandments, by sinful motions, evil words, and wicked Works, 
omitting many duties I ought to do, and committing many vices Which 
Thou hast forbidden under pain of heavy displeasure ; as for sins, O 
Lord, they are innumerable ; in the multitude therefore of Thy 
mercies, and by the merits of Jesus Christ, I entreat Thy Divirm 
Majesty that Thou wouldest not enter into judgment with Thy 
servant; nor be extreme to mark what is done amiss, but be Thou 
merciful to me, and wash away all my sins with the merits of that 
precious blood that Jesus Christ shed for me, and not only wadi away 
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all my Bins, but also to purge my heart by Thy Holy Spirit from the 
dross of my natural corruption ; and as Thou dost add days to my 
life, so, good Lord, add repentance to lay days, that when I have past 
this mortal life, I may be a partaker of Thy everlasting kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

Deprived of the supplies of his faithful Commons, it was 
necessary for the King to fill his empty exchequer by a system 
of difect taxation proceeding from the Crown. He levied the 
tonnage and poundage dues, ordering all those who resisted to 
be imprisoned during the Royal pleasure. He revived the 
obsolete knighthood fines. He created monopolies, and exacted 
new licenses* He forced Papists to pay for the suspension of 
the laws against their religion. He laid claim to lands, and to 
the towns that had sprung up thereupon, on the pretence that 
they had been filched from' the Royal forests. But all these 
exactions are dwarfed by the issue of his memorable writs for 
ship money. Under the Plantagenets it had been the custom to 
call upon the port towns to Lirnish ships maimed and equipped 
for the defence of the kingdom. Acting upon the advice of his 
attorney -general, Charles determined to levy this tax, and to lay 
before the country plausible reasons for so doing. ' The aid was 
not new, for so late as in 1626 a fleet had been created in this 
manner, with this difference that then the country was at war 
with Spain, whereas now it was in perfect peace. The delicate 
task of convincing the Council and the nation of the necessity ot 
this imposition was entrusted to Secretary Coke. Nor did the 
arguments of the Secretary lack a certain weight. He spoke of 
the increase of English commerce ; of the powerful navy of the 
Dutch Republic; of the fleet being gathered together by France. 
“ Allnations,” he said, 44 desire to be served by their valour, yet 
our ancient reputation is not only cried down, but we submit 
to wrongs in all plJfees which are not to be endured.” Then he 
alluded to the injuries the English had to sustain in Constanti- 
nople, “ where the ambassador s house had been searched, and 
merchants had been imprisoned without colour of justice, ships 
burnt and sailors made slaves in Spain, “ where our ships and 
goods are confiscated if they find them Holland built;” in 
France, “contrary to the late treaty of peace endeavours are 
made to drive our trade out of the country, and at the same 
time to inveigle our gunfounders and shipwrights into France 
and to the injuries sustained by our fishings from the intrusion 
of the Dutch. The only course for the King to pursue to 
obtain justice was, he said, to reinforce his guards sp as to 
recover his undoubted rights of sovereignity in all bis seas. 
The reasons of Coke were accepted by the submissive Council, 
and the writs for ship money issued. At firsti the writs 
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were directed to sea-port towns only, but the tax was too 
convenient to remain loijg thus restricted, arid they were soon 
extended to the whole kingdom— each county beiagf rated at a 
particular sum, which was afterwards assessed upon individuals. 
The information upon this subject^ to be found! hi the State 
Papers is most voluminous. Every detail in the history of the 
levy of ship money— the opposition the tax encountered, the 
sums annually raised by the tax, the mode in which it was 
collected, 'are all described, either by the officials of the Government 
or by private persons, with great minuteness^ A bulky volume, 
containing new and interesting matter could be written alone 
upon this subject from the mass of materials now brought to 
the light by the careful editors of these Calendars, Like our 
income-tax, ship money was not only a wealthy addition to the 
revenue, but it was collected with great facility. Within tho 
limits of his jurisdiction the Sheriff was made personally respon- 
sible for the collection. His instructions from the Council wore 
comprised in two words — demand, and in cases of non-payment 
distrain. By a writ which ran in the King’s name, he was 
directed to have a ship of a certain tonnage, armed with so many 
guns, manned with such a crew, and supplied with provisions for 
six months, ready for the service of the King at a particular sea- 
port on a certain day. But as in the case of the inland counties 
the command to furnish a ship with ordnance and crew* was 
altogether illusory, the Sheriff was informed that as he might 
find some little difficulty in obeying the command which had 
been addressed to him, the King would lend the county which 
the Sheriff represented the ship of war required, on payment of 
so many thousand pounds, ten pounds for every ton of the 
burthen of the demanded ship, and that the Sheriff, therefore, 
was to assess and levy that sum as the expenses mentioned in 
the writ. The strictest supervision was maintained so that the 
Sheriffs should not neglect their duties. One Edward Nicholas, 
who had been Secretary at the Admiralty, and who was now one 
of the clerks of the Council, was appointed to correspond with 
the Sheriffs and specially to watch their payments, Every 
Saturday the Treasurer of the Navy, to whom the Sheriffs 
remitted their money, made up his books, and forwarded to 
Nicholas a written account of all the sums received by him under 
the current writs, and also of the amounts which still regained 
unpaid from every county, whilst Nicholas, in his twn* was 
directed to submit these accounts every week to the personal 
cognisance of the Sovereign at the customary Sheeting of the 
Council held every Sunday. By this system of chbokfe, the whole 
facts connected with the levy appeared at a glance. The Sheriff 
were responsible to the Treasurer of the Navy, the Treasurer «of 
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the Navy was responsible to the Clerk of the Council, the Clerk 
of the Council was re*sponsible to the Sovereign. If any Sheriff 
failed to duly render his accounts, he was at once reprimanded 
by Nicholas and ordered to pay in his moneys by a certain day, or 
in default to appear personally before the Council. In important 
cases he was even summoned to appear before Charles himself to 
give account of his stewardship. 

The sums raised by this tax were expended on the Navy ; but 
as the imposition was entirely arbitrary, the majority of the 
country though Wf opinion that a powerful fleet was very 
desirable, both for the credit and safety of the kingdom, yet con- 
sidered the establishment of a naval force as a verv unequal 
recompense for the national liberties which were thus being 
sacrificed in the cause of maritime protection. In the correspond- 
ence preserved amongst the State Papers, this feeling of hostility 
towards the tax is one of the most important features in the 
history of the period. Sheriff after Sheriff complained that they 
could not get the chief constables of the Hundreds to assess the 
inhabitants. Several of the Sheriffs, like Francis Goddard of 
Wiltshire, aware of the unpopularity they incurred in levying 
this detested tax, were “full of fear at keeping so large a sum 
in a single weak house, standing far from neighbours, and all the 
country being acquainted with the fact of the money being in 
their possession , ** and were most anxious to know how such large 
amounts should be transmitted to London. This difficulty of 
remittance seems to have been so great that several Sheriffs, 
afraid to trust the sums they had collected with such distasteful 
labour out of their own hands, begged permission to bring the 
moneys themselves up to London, a request which was uniformly 
granted by the Council. The power of distress given by the writ 
was fully used, but we read complaint after complaint from the 
different Sheriffs, that the people, banded together by the 
sympathy of oppression, refused to purchase the articles thus 
distrained. In Northamptonshire, in Oxfordshire, in Yorkshire, 
in Wiltshire, in Essex, in Derbyshire, in Shropshire, in London, 
grave difficulties arose ; individuals assessed refused to subscribe 
their amounts and cheerfully suffered imprisonment in the sacred 
cause of liberty. Every obstacle was placed in the way of the 
Sheriffs whilst in pursuit of their duties — the parish authorities 
withheld from them the necessary information, the constables 
were rebellious, collectors could not be found to gather the tax, 
and as the unhappy Sheriffs were rendered personally liable for 
trie amount they were instructed to obtain, many of them who 
were short in the sums received, preferred to make up the 
deficiencies themselves rather than appear before the King and 
his dreaded Council. “ Scarcely a county/* writes Mr, Bruce, 
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“was without its complaint; and what with charges of over* 
assessment on the one hand, and refractoriness, as it was termed, 
in non-payment on the other, the Cotmcii, Niohola% and the 
referees in cases of difficulty were kept fillip employed in this 
naval business.” Of the great opponent to this tax little is to be 
ascertained from a perusal of the State Papers. tFhe infoitnatiou 
touching Hampden and his memorable resistance is m vfheagre, 
whilst petty and insignificant details are related at full length, as 
to appear intentional There is one entry in theae volumes 
headed “ Papers relating to the case of ship money between 
the King and John Hampden,” but the papers contain only 
what can easily be obtained elsewhere — notes of the arguments 
of the law advisers of the Crown and of the Judges. The cause 
of this blank in the continuity of the State Paper evidence is thus 
briefly accounted for by Mr. Bruce: — “It was a case/ he says, 
referring to the trial, “ which official people not engaged in it 
were probably not very willing openly to notice/' 

By his arbitrary proceedings, his forced loans, his uncon- 
stitutional courts of law, the King had aroused a dangerous 
spirit of disloyalty in the nation, which only wanted opportunity 
to break out iuto revolt. He was now to cross the Tweed, and 
wound where they were most vulnerable the feelings of a people 
whose temper was as bold as their religious prejudice® were 
strong. Worked upon by the mischievous suggestions of Laud, 
Charles resolved to carry out the ecclesiastical policy in Scotland 
which his father before him had endeavoured to establish. He 
would crush the dangerous independence of Presbyterianism by 
forcing every kirk and assembly from Wick to Berwick to 
accept the hated Five Articles which James had drawn up. The 
Holy Communion was to be received kneeling ; in cases of 
sickness or other necessity the Lord's Supper was to be adminis- 
tered in private houses ; under similar circumstances Baptism 
was to be administered in the same manner ; the great fasts and 
feasts ordained by the Church were to be observed ; and children 
were to be brought to the bishop for a blessing. These Articles 
had been obeyed in some districts, disobeyed in others, but every- 
where had given rise to much revolt and dissatisfaction. Charles 
now determined that the same uniformity which existed in 
Church matters south of the Tweed should be maintained 
throughout north Britain. On July 28, 1687, an order was 
issued from the Privy Council that the English liturgy was 
henceforth to be used in all churches aud cathedrals of Scotland. 
The storm of indignation with which the command Was received 
is well known. The congregations refused listen to the 
formal words of prayer, and in such places where the minister 
insisted upon using them he was mobbed, and his church half 
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wrecked by the angry assembly. Riots ensued, and the people, 
led by the aristocracy and their chief ministers* banded them- 
selves together, and openly opposed the hated innovation. The . 
clauses of the Covenant were framed and eagerly subscribed to 
by a furious and offended nation. Resistance so overt and 
determined created considerable consternation in the Council 
Chamber at Whitehall. The Marquess of Hamilton was sent 
post haste to Edinburgh with power to grant ample concessions, 
and to withdraw the Service Book, the Book of Canons, the 
Five Articles, and to admit the setting up the Confession of 
Faith of 1580, as a substitute for the Covenant recently entered 
into, He was also authorised to publish the proclamation of a 
General Assembly, to meet at Glasgow on the 20tjj, November 
next, and a Parliament at Edinburgh on the 16tli May, 1039. 
These measures failed to throw oil upon the troubled waters ; they 
were regarded by the stem Covenauter as symptoms of weakness 
lather than of evidence of the Royal clemency. The whole 
history of the religious conflict that now ensued is described by 
the State Papers so fully, and with such detail, as to be literary 
treasure- trove of the deepest value to the future historian of this 
period. The General Assembly was held, and the Covenanters, 
assured of an overwhelming majority, offered no opposition to 
its meeting. Scarcely had it commenced its deliberations than 
it was evident that the Episcopalian element was hopelessly 
beaten. The Covenanters brought foith their resolutions, and 
they were passed by immense majorities. All the Acts of the 
Assembly, since the accession of James VI. to the Crown of 
England, were declared null and void. The Acts of Parliament 
which affected ecclesiastical affairs were repudiated as having no 
authority. The Covenant renouncing Popery and Prelacy was 
ordered to be signed by every one under pain of excommunication, 
and the press was set to work to promulgate the Acts of the 
General Assembly. Thus fell at once to the ground that scheme 
of ecclesiastical policy which James and Charles, with so much 
thought and with so little consideration for the feelings of 
certain of their subjects, had originated and attempted to carry 
out. 

The success which had attended upon these measures now 
caused the Covenanters to quit the defensive and assume the 
aggressive. “We are busy here/ 7 writes a Mr. Craig from 
Edinburgh to Lord Stewart* “ preaching, praying, and drilling ; 
and if bis Majesty and his subjects of Bnglana come hither they 
will find a harder welcome than before, unless we be .made quit 
of the bishops.” Instructions were now issued for the defence 
of the kingdom against the English marching north. Edinburgh 
was to be the centre, and communication was to be constantly 
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maintained between the shires and the capital by the appoint- 
ment of commissioners “to be entertained at the public charge of 
their shires, and each commissioner to have allowance of pay 
for furnishing the watch when it falls upon his shire/ A com- 
mittee of war from the different presbyteries was sheeted, which 
was to have “a very special care to oversee the trying pi all the 
people able to bear arms in all the shires, in choosing out soldiers, 
and taking course for the way of their payment/* «fec. All the 
regiments to be enrolled were to be commanded by men of skill, 
“ and must be sent for out of Germany and Holland/ Every 
parish was to furnish its quota of men, so that an army be levied 
in every one of the four quarters of the kingdom. Tho instruc- 
tions then concluded with orders as to the manner in which the 
payment for the troops was to be raised, and a solemn assertion 
that the soldiers thus massed together were to be employed* 
for no other purpose than “ for the defence of their religion and 
laws” 

Matters having now come to a crisis, Charles prepared in 
earnest for war. The State Papers throw much new light upon 
his proceedings. We see the King accumulating magazines of 
powder, the monopoly of which he held in his own hands ; 
storing arms in convenient places in the northern counties; and 
taking measures for the levying and disciplining of the trained 
bands which were to be equipped and transported at the charge 
of the several counties, but upon reaching their places of rendez- 
vous were to enter into the King's pay. We read how the 
guns were taken down from Land guard Fort, from Harwich, and* 
from some of the castles in the Downs, to be applied to the forti- 
fication of the northern towns ; how the roads between England 
and Scotland were stopped to intercept the letters written by 
the disaffected in England to the Covenanters ; how the master 
gunner, in a petition to the King, “ dares to his great regret 
to Say that there are few gunners in your kingdom at this time 
who understand the several ranges of ordnance or the use of the 
mortar / and how Sir Jacob Astley, the military commissioner, 
regarded the state of the northern counties — their capacity for 
defence, the points most threatened, and the route most eligible 
for the marching and support of an army. After holding many 
meetings of the Council, and listening to various suggestions 
how to raise money, a force consisting of 24,000 infantry and 
8000 cavalry was collected by the King. Before starting forth 
upon his campaign he issued a proclamation deAfihg the unme- 
diate grounds of his quarrel with the Scots. / ! 

“ We cannot but hold it requisite/ began Charles, “ to give our 
good subjects timely notice of the Scots' traitorous intentions, which 
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in very many ways appear to ns. As, first, by the multitude of their 
printed pamphlets, or rather, indeed, infamous libels, stuffed full of 
calumnies against our ltoyal authority and our most just proceedings, 
and spreading of them in divers parts of this our kingdom ; secondly, 
by their sending of letters to private persons to incite them against us, 
and sending some of their fellow-Covenanters to be at private meet- 
ings in London and elsewhere to pervert our good people froth their 
duty, and some of these meetings we know, and some of those letters, 
lewd enough, we have seen ; thirdly, by their public contemning all 
our just commands, and their mutinous protesting against them, a 
course not fit to be endured in any well-ordered kingdom ; fourthly, 
by their rejecting of the Covenant commanded by our authority, 
because it was commanded by us ; and, lastly, by their most hostile 
preparations in all kinds, as if we were not their King, but their 
sworn enemy.* * 

The u traitorous Scots” were not unprepared to resist their 
foe. Letter after letter among the State Papers shows the mea- 
sures "they bad adopted to make a sturdy fight, and the spirit 
that animated them. With the exception of a small district 
under the Marquis of Huntley, the whole of the south of Scot- 
land was in the hands of the Covenanters. The few castles 
which belonged rto the King, being inadequately provisioned and 
garrisoned, were either seized or voluntarily surrendered. The 
Earl of Argyle, after long temporizing, subscribed to the Cove- 
nant, and became the chief leader of the party, which now 
numbered among its adherents the Earls of Rothes, Cassilis, 
Montrose, Lindsey, Dalhousie, and Lothian, ana the Lords Sin- 
clair and Balmefino. The Scotch officers who had acquired 
fame in the German wars, especially under the great Gustavos, 
were invited over, and the chief commands in the army entrusted 
to them. Colonel Leslie, a soldier of great experience, and who 
had seen much service on the Continent, was appointed General- 
in-Chief* Forces were regularly enlisted and disciplined, and 
the Scottish Borders put in a state of defence against England. 
Nor were the men ill-equipped. “I have inquired,” writes 
Sir Jacob Astley, who had been sent north to prepare t|e 
country for. the campaign, w what arms the Scotch Borderers 
are armed withal. They have all muskets and pikes, so m 
our Bordering men must be so likewise, and think no more 
of bows, spears, jacks, and skull caps.” This energetic action 
was strongly stimulated by the religious prejudices of the people* 
To the staunch|Presby teri an, who refused to bow at the Sacrea 
Name ; who regarded the sign of the Cross as one of the devices 
of the Scarlet Woman ; who hated prelacy j and who detested 
all prayers that were not extempore, death was far more prefer- 
able than the extinction of his ancient form of worship,. . Xh the 
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private letters among the State Papers we, seexhow stern and 
uncompromising was this feeling* The people will have nothing 
to do with “scurvy priests they hope “that 1 the same God 
that strengthened the arm of the land of Sweden gainst Ger- 
many will strengthen Scotland against England both “ the 
King and England are rending that they will ne^er knit again, 
and it shall be seen hereafter that it is to their great prejudice 
there “were never any bishops in the old time before, neither 
will they have any now ; for they have banished them all out of 
Scotland, and swear that they shall never come in more* fpr if 
they do the women will beat out their brains with stones.” 
The fury of the Scotch-women against the innovations meditated 
by Laud rose almost to insanity. “They say,” writes Lady 
Westmoreland, “the women of Scotland are chief stirrers of this 
war ” According to Edward Norgate, the women cursed and 
swore, “wishing their husbands’ and children's flesh to be con- 
verted into that of dogs, and their souls annihilated, is the^vord, 
or damned the meaning, if they refuse to come into the Uove- 
nant, or ever consent to admit of the bishops/* 

The storm which the bigotry of Laud and the short-sighted 
policy of Charles had aroused considerably disconcerted the 
Government at home. “ We daily meet in Council,” writes the 
Lord-Admiral Northumberland, “ but to little purpose, for, in rny 
opinion, we are but just where you [Viscount Conway] loft us. 
Divers trivial things have been argued amongst us, but yet the 
King declares not where he expects to have the money fchai must 
defray the expense of his army,” The question of supplies was 
the most harassing of all the difficulties that the King now had to 
contend, with. He had resolved not to appeal to the hated 
system of Parliament, yet the troops now massed together to 
subdue Scotland must be maintained. Encouraged by the 
triumph he had gained in the case of the ship money he now 
revived a still more obsolete custom. The feudal claim to mili- 
tary service was re-established. Letters were issued to all mem- 
bers qf the aristocracy requiring them in person to attend the King 
in bis march northwards with their retinues. By this course, 
Charles was assured that twelve hundred horse could be raised and 
maintained without any charge upon the Royal purse. Similar 
letters were sent to the “Judges, Inns of Court, and Inns of 
Chancery,” but instead of military service they were red to 
lend: the , King such sums as they thought fit. were 

also assessed ; “every Dean and Chapter at' the 
rest of the. clqrgy at three shillings and pound. 

The bishops were left to a .voluntary eonlrfjb^ %vhat 

with forceti leaps, voluntary pontributib^^ revival of 

mediaeval taxes, the army was ready to tafei^ & field by the end 
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of March* 1639, Disintegrating influences were, however, strongly 
at work in the catnp. The distribution of the military com- 
mands had given great dissatisfaction to many of the nobles ; the 
presence of the King was strongly disapproved of, and was 
declared by the Earl of Bristol to be “ against all rule of military 
and politic discipline,” whilst the soldiery were a disordered rabble, 
who, on their march north, amused themselves by robbing the 
districts they passed through, and offering rude caresses to the 
women. The plan of the campaign had been drawn up by 
Charles with no little skill. At the head of a considerable force 
he was to march into Scotland from Berwick ; Wentworth, with 
an army of Irish recruits, was to land in the Clyde ; the Marquis 
of Hamilton was to command a fleet of sixteen sail, which was 
first to land 5000 men in the north of Scotland, and then to take 
up a station for general assistance in the Firth of Forth ; the 
Marquis of Huntley, the head of the Roman Catholic party in 
ScotUnd, was to secure the north of Scotland, and then to march 
southwards and unite with the King ; whilst the Earl of Antrim 
was to invade Argyleshire with another Irish army of 10,000 men. 

This military programme, like many other military programmes, 
was excellent on paper, but when it was being practically carried 
out, failures and deficiencies which had not been anticipated were 
painfully visible. Hamilton u anchored betwixt the two little 
isles or Inches” in the Firlh of Forth, and did nothing, or, accord- 
ing to the narrative of one James Gordon, he did worse than 
nothing, for u the fleet did more hurt to the King who sent them 
than the enemy.” The Irish recruits did not arrive. Huntley 
in the north was powerless against the tactics of the lords of the 
Covenant. The soldiers were ill-fed, their pay was in arrears, 
sickness broke out in the camp, whilst both amongst officers and 
men the war was unpopular, being regarded as impolitic and un- 
constitutional, and as a threat against the civil and religious 
liberties of England. On arriving at Berwick, Charles, who 
seems to have felt keenly that the sympathies of bis soldiers were 
in favour of the foe, was not indisposed to come to terms. Nor 
were . the Covenanters opposed to attaining their ends by pacific 
means. From the State Papers before us it is evident that 
Leslie might on several occasions have snatched an easy victory 
during this campaign had he so wished. It was, however, las 
object to avoid as long as possible actual hostilities, for, whether, 
vanquished or triumphant, he deemed either result would be 
detrimental to the cause of the Covenant; if victorious, the 
martial spirit of England would be aroused and a new a*nd 
more powerful army speedily collected ; if vanquished, the hopes 
of t,he Covenanters would have been dashed to , the ground. 

4< General Leslie,” writes Dr. Watts, chaplain-in-chief of the 
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Scotch forces, “is absolutely of opinion not to come to a pitched 
battle with the King's army, not of conscience; but out, of judg- 
ment, his reason being that if the Scotch army be beaten they 
will hardly be able to draw another army ■ into the field; 
whereas* if the King should chance to lose the day his Majesty 
might easily raise another army/’ Between enemies, one of 
whom is averse to fight, whilst the other is in favour pf a 
pacific policy, the conclusion of a peace is seldcin a matter of 
much difficulty. Interviews took place between the King and 
the Scotch Commissioners, and it was at Jtasfc stipulated that 
Charles should^Withdraw his fleet and army ; that within forty- 
eight hours the Scotch should dismiss their forces ; that the forts 
of the King should be restored, the Royal authority be fully 
recognised, and a General Assembly and a Parliament be imme- 
diately summoned in order to redress all grievances. In his 
turn the King agreed to remove the great stumbling-blocif; of 
offence ; he confirmed his former concessions, abrogating the 
canons, the liturgy, and the High Commission, and abolished the 
order itself of bishops for which he had so zealously contended. 
To those who wish to study the history of the negotiations that 
occurred, on this occasion, we beg to refer them to the Statu 
Paper, June 14th. 1 639, containing “Journal of Events at the 
English Camp, extending from the Otli to the 34th June, 1639,” 
written by the Lord-General for the information of Archbishop 
Laud. This peace is called the Pacification of Dunse Law, or 
more commonly the Treaty of Berwick. 

The truce was, however, of short duration, for soon after 
the pacification had been signed the conduct of the Scotch again 
aroused all the bitterest feelings of the King. He complained 
that, in spite of his past clemency, his subjects north of the Tweed 
were doing all in their power to excite the resumption of hos- 
tilities. They circulated amongst the English aristocracy seditious 
papers against the Royal authority; instead of "disbanding their 
forces, as agreed upon, they continued to keep all their officers in 
readiness, and in their pay; they refused to make full restitution 
of the forts, castles, and ammunition, as stipulated ; they con- 
tinued to hold unlawful meetings upon matters of State; they 
proved their disloyalty by their actions at the meeting of their 
General Assembly; and they refused to recognise the Royal 
authority over their Parliamentary proceedings. But vffiat 'edited 
most the anger of the King was his having intercepted a letter, 
subscribed by certain of the leading Covenantors $6 the, French 
King, asking for aid. It was addressed, “Au Roj/ ^ a subscription 
only employed in France from those subject; to their natural 
prince, and thus implied that the Covenanters had intended |» 
transfer their allegiance to Lewis XIII./ and had “practised to 
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let in foreign power into our kingdom of Scotland” It has 
been generally supposed that the original letter had reached its 
destination ; but from the declaration of the King, preserved 
among the State Papers, such appears not to hate been the case. 
M For my part,” says Charles, u I think it was never accepted of 
by him. Indeed it was a letter to the French King, but I know 
not that ever he had it; for by chance I intercepted it, as it 
was going u«|o him ; and thereupon I hope you will under- 
stand me right in that. But because the world shall see that 
we charge the Scotch not but upon very good and sure 
grounds, we have th^ght it fit to set down here tfifeir own letter ; 
of which we have given our good brother, the French King, an 
account, being confident he will not assist any rebels against us.*' 
Hence it is clear that the letter was made known at the French 
Court, not through the Covenanters, but through the channel of 
the English Embassy. 

Distracted by conflicting opinions, anxious to uphold his Pre- 
rogative by a war against Scotland, yet ignorant how to obtain 
the supplies for such an undertaking, Charles had recourse to 
the advice of one whom hitherto he had seldom consulted upon 
English affairs, but whose brilliant rule in Ireland had now 
proved him to be the most consummate statesman around the 
throne. He wrote to Wentworth, He wishdlt, he said, to con- 
sult him respecting the army, “but I have much more,” he 
added, “and, indeed, too much to desire your counsel and attend- 
ance for some time, which I think not fit to express ^by letter 
more than this — 4he Scots’ Covenant begins to spread too far.” 
Wentworth, though shattered in health, hastened at once to 
obey the Roval wish. He arrived in London in the November 
of 1039, and became the most prominent member of that secret 
council, composeiof the King, Laud, and Hamilton, which now 
managed the affairs of the nation. He had been opposed to the 
first campaign against Scotland, wishing the King to obtain his 
ends by any other course “ than that of shedding the blood of his 
Majesty's own natural, albeit rebellious subjects;” but when the 
conduct of the Scotch subsequent to the treaty of Berwick vvas 
laid before him, he declared at once for war. His next counsel 
has never before been divulged, until the State Papers have 
been made to yield their secrets. Wentworth, the imperious, the 
despotic* the man who hated all interference with control, advised 
the immediate calling of a Parliament / “I believe,” writes the 
indefatigable Nicholas to Sir John Pennington, who was then 
absent in the Downs in command of the Channel fleet, K yoti will 
have heard before this can dome to your hands of His Majesty's 
resolution to call a Parliament about the end of March or 
beginning of April next, whereof His Majesty made a ptablic 
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declaration this day se’unight (Dec. 5), sittiuginCouncjl, and it 
is said tbjit it bath been mp 'Lord 

the Xvnff. toa^arUamefd- ..I' pray Odd' if '^^.flii^wtsd m well 
for the good of the Kingdom as the news of St^'ah^iWfetb all 
men lia this kingdom, The. miring ' ■& 
the attention ®f Wentworth. He pledged himstelfto bring over 
a large subsidy from Ireland. He proposed a leaitt ^':'i®jg^ftnd, 
and subscribed to it, by way of example, the enormous sum of 
20,000/., equal to 100,000/. of our money. “Divers oF our 
great Lords, Councillors,” writes Nicholas, “ have declared to His 
Majesty , that they will lend him large sums of money*— viz., the 
Lord Deputy, 20,000/. ; the Lord Keeper, 10,000/.; The Lord 
Privy Seal and Earl of Newcastle, 10,000/. apiece, and so divers 
others, to the value of 300,000/. in all." Then, after having 
superintended the preparations for the organising of an army, 
Wentworth proceeded to return to his own kingdom. He was 
now to have bis reward. He had frequently solicited an Earldom, 
but Charles, whether he preferred to grant favours without being 
asked, or whether from some peculiarity in his mental constitu- 
tion he liked at times to snub those who had served him best, 
had invariably turned a deaf ear to the request. Wentworth, 
however, had no occasion to grumble that all arrears due to 
past service were now not fully paid up. He crossed St. George’s 
Channel as Earl of Strafford and Baron Raby, the Star of the 
Garter glittered upon his breast, whilst, for the first time since 
the days of Essex, he was invested with the title of ^Lieutenant- 
General of Ireland. On his arrival he performed what he had 
promised. The obedient Irish Parliament agreed to levy 8000 
men for the King’s service out of Ireland, and voted a Supply of 
four entire subsidies from the laity of 45,000/. each, and six 
subsidies from the clergy, who already owed them more, "so that 
their nine subsidies and our four subsidies," writes Lord Thomas 
Cromwell* “ will all be paid in three years if God say Amen." 
These geuefous proposals settled, the practical Strafford returned 
to England to assist the King in organising the army and selecting 
the officers. , 

Here we take our leave of these deeply interesting Papers. 
The volumes relating to the termbation of the second Scotch 
campaign/tbe proceedings of the Long Parliament, the Civil 
War;*ind th* execution of the King, remab atiU-.tq 
It is, Mwpver, #© secret that -the Domestic ■ State/'Hiiipe'w^^after 
the year 1640, are as meagre in .bulk as they (ate^itt -interest. 
Various causea have led to this result.' -.War 

numerous documents were purposely destaroyed by the Par- 
liamentary party, the officials appointed to preserve the Papers 
were not in power, whilst their unguarded ntBoritwies were 
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freely ransacked by the enemy. Ministers of the Crown, anxious 
that thejr documents should not btf lost or fall into hostile hands, 
took charge of them themselves (hence the existence of official 
papers in private collections), whilst many of the State Papers, 
which travelled about with the King, were captured, by the foe 
and destroyed or subsequently printed in different collections. 
“ During the early years of Charles the First,” writes Mf. Bruce, 
in his preface to the first volume of these Calendars, “the 
number of Papers is very great. It continues to be so during the 
administration of the Duke of Buckingham, and until after the 
peace with Spain. For a few years after 3 630 the Papers are 
much less numerous. From 1634 there is again an increase, 
and as the time of the final public troubles approaches they are 
greatly augmented. For 1636 and 1640 they are as numerous 
as in 1625 and 1626. From an early period in the succeeding 
year there is a great falling of, and the Papers of the last, eight 
years of the reign will not occupy more space than those of the 
two bustling years which are included in the present volume 
(1625-1626), The cause of this inequality is obvious. The 
greater, the variety and importance of public business, the 
larger the number of Papers. The early years of the reign, 
which were years of war and foreign and maritime expeditions, 
produced most extensive collections; the endeavour to defray 
the expenses of Government by the levy of ship-money gave 
rise to much new business and to many Papers. But the State 
Paper Office, it will be remembered, was the King's repository, 
and the officers who transmitted Papers thither were his servants. 
When the fatal quarrel arose between the King and the Parlia- 
ment, aud the King retired from London, these officers followed 
bis person to York, to Oxford, and elsewhere. They carried about 
their Papers with them, or deposited them in places not within 
the enemy’s quarters. Few found their way into the State 
Paper Office, except those which were captured on the field of 
battle, or came into possession of the Parliament by some of 
tht other chances of a state of warfare.” 

It is impossible to study these huge volumes without being 
struck by the great care and erudition displayed by their 
accomplished editors, the late Mr. Bruce and his able successor 
Mr. W. D, Hamilton. These Calendars are among, the best 
specimens of the work turned out by the Becord Office; and 
should serve as models to all future editors engaged in arranging 
and condensing our State Papers. The historical introductions 
to be found in the preface of each volume are Written as such 
introductions should be— •clearly, impartially, and 'With, much 
literary ability; the reader isairected to the mdre impbrtant 
incidents of the period, whilst at the same time being furnished 
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with a valuable commentary upon; the proceedings of the. 
Governtheat, and upon sfach eveu^^,:’iU4mt^Biiav' , i(fie',-aciicial and 
political condition of the country 1$ **• docu- 
ment is not so simple a matter as may; at first What 

one; tvriter'eotisidew;importaat,.anptW'<x>nsifl^:iirji(^jfe'yi|ait : 5 one 
man gives us the document almost" in im , " , ^ntii^t^' 1 '‘' , fitother 
furnishes us with a condensation useless for;,n^y%|>nFpo8ft 
except that of an index. We have to congratulate tW joint 
editors of these volumes upon the happy mean between tho 
two extremes that they have adop|ed. Always concise, their 
information is yet never scanty ; they are piasters in the art of 
knowing what to accept and what to reject, of being brief and 
yet intelligible. They have succeeded in placing before the 
historian, the biographer, and the antiquary, a mine of wealth 
upon which they cau both freely and easily draw. The 
methodical system of arrangement pursued by the editors 
throughout their work, the clearness with which each entry is 
described, and the fullness of the indexes at the end of each 
volume, render reference the simplest of tasks. Messrs. Bruce 
and Hamilton are not only fortunate in the manner in which 
they have performed the important literary duties entrusted to 
them, but they are also equally fortunate in the manner with 
which their work is being interpreted by the valuable history of 
this period now being written by Mr. Rawson Gardiner. 


Aet. V — The Life of the Prince Consort, 

The tiife of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By 
Theodore Martin. Volume the Fourth* London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1879. 

O N each occasion of the appearance of the former volumes of 
this work, we devoted a considerable portion of our space 
to an examination of their contents,* and with the publication 
of this volume we resume our task. We said of the third 
volume - }* /‘ that it is less a biography of the Prince Consort than 
a history of the present reign during the yeaps i.e., 

the period of the Crimean war." As reg&rah' jyethA 'this 
fourth vttane comprises, i.e., 1857-59, this w'nqW^-'SWi^'.and 

iW. ■, 
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what we further said of the third, holds equally good of the 
fourth volume — viz., “Mr. Martipgives us far more of the 
Queen’s views, opinions, and carrespoadence, than 'Abuse of the 
Prince 5 and the Volume is rather an autobiography bffehe Queen 
during the two years of her reign than the life of the Prince 
Consort.” Indeed, Mr. Martin, in his prefatory letter to the 
Queen admits that “ from the moment it became necessary to 
go into the history of her Majesty’s reign, in “ order to enable 
the world to form an estimate of what the Prince was in himself, 
and of what he did for England, the compass of my task ceased 
to be within my control. It could be regulated only by the 
importance of the events to be discussed, ana by the amount of 
detailed explanation necessary to make them fully understood.”* 
Our comment on this statement we borrow from Mr. Gladstone. 
In the lately published volumes of his collected writings — not 
less valuable than interesting — he says of Mr. Martin’s book, — 
“ The consequence, however, is that it assumes, as we proceed, 
the character less of a biography and more of a history. It 
may also be stated with some confidence [and to this statement we 
heartily assent] that for a final history of the times, and of the 
great events it touches, it is both too near and too brief. It may, 
nevertheless, supply, and we think it has thus far supplied, a 
valuable contribution to, and an indispensable part of* such a 
history.”t 

We shall* in dealing with this fourth volume, take the same 
course as We took with the third — namely, “We decline to 
follow Mr. Martin into the history of the portion of the Queen’s 
reign to which the volume relates, and confine ourselves to the 
personal life of the Prince Consort.” Before doing so we must 
express our satisfaction at finding that Mr. Gladstone agrees 
with us in thinking that the Prince in his conception of his 
own position was wholly wrong in describing himself as “ the 
Permanent Minister of the Sovereign." “ Minister to the Queen,” 
says Mr. Gladstone with resistless logic, “ he could not ' be, 
because his conduct was not within the reach and control of 
Parliament.”}; Mr. Gladstone, writing as one who has been a 
Minister, in the past, and who, to say the least, is a possible 
Minister in the future, and mindful therefore of his consequent 
relations with the Queen, calls this “ one venial error of a 
word," Those who remember the views heretofore expressed 
in these pages on the subject of “ Irresponsible Ministers,” 


* “ Life,” vol iv„ Prefatory Letter, 
f “Gleanings of Past Tears,” fey the Rt. Hon. W, 33. 
vol. i. pp. 96, 99. < 

t Ibid., p. 37. 
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will understand that in our opinion this error of the 
Prince’s w as rather more than writes 

Mr* Oladstone with the authority i! ah<i * ,$&' of a 

member of mahy Cabinets, u is the threefold bibgje Jtiiat connects 
togetjter fpr action the British Cdhstitutioh o^ llibg ^F Queen, 
Lords and Commons— upon it is concentrated th# whdle itrain of 
the (Jovernment, and it constitutes from day tod&tthe true centre 
of gravity for the working system of the State, although ulti- 
mate superiority offeree resides in the Representative Chamber /’t 
It is obvious that if the regular turning " of this three-fold 
hinge 1 ’ Be impeded by the interposition of another Self-acting 
hiUge, altogether independent of that on which is concentrated 
the whole strain of the Government, that strain likely to 
become extreme, and the true centre of gravity for the working 
system of the State is liable to be upset. This fourth volume 
abounds even more fully than the earlier ones with proofs of 
what we have before ventured^ to call the “ Prince’s theddle- 
someness,” and to justify the language in which the situation is 
described by the writer of the remarkable pamphlet quoted in 
our last article on this work. He says, and we cordially 
agree with him : — 

kt In readmg the story of the Prince Consort’s interference with the 
machinery of the Government as told in these volumes, I am amazed 
at the forbearance of our public men. I wonder that one Cabinet 
Minister after another did not fling up their places in disgust, and bid 
* the Queen and the Prince’ conduct the affairs of the country them- 
selves. Bothered with long-winded memoranda, and badgered with 
letters of expostulation, their lives must at times have been a burden 
unto them. As if the burdensome work of their departments was not 
enough, with the immense addition of their Parliamentary duties, 
they had day by day to listen with a deference and civility which, I 
trust, were always sincere, to the encyclopedic dissertati^ of an 
irresponsible personage, and thus had their official tolls doubled on 
the side where it was supposed they were entirely free.”| 

This forbearance of our public men of all parties is certainly 
very remarkable and equally praiseworthy— showing a desire to 
make the delicate and complex machinery of our Constitution 
work With as little jar or friction as possible, for it should ever 
be borne in mind that had any one of the Ministers who sue- 
ceSsriyely were Premiers, from 1840 to 1861, resigned , office, 
stat&ttg to reason to be the interference with to w8char|e of 
his dbtiefc by foreign and irresponsible counselb^ to^ #pe a ^ 

* Vide l^nsriOMSTEE Review, ** Ubi supra Vartto ,’Ott Baron 

Ste&mar* IbicL 76, April, 1873. , • ■>’ 

f ^'Gkauings,^ VoL i. p. 224. * ' '' ; 0':/ -vV ■ 

'J “ The Crovrn and the Cabinet,” by Verax, p. 20- 
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to the English antipathy to foreigners — he would have been 
carried back to office on the fhoul&s of the people, Stoekmar 
would have been driven baclt to Coburg, and the '/Priucd, taught 
a lesson which, on the whole, it would have beeft bettetfiov him 
and the Country if he bad been taught The reason why our 
Statesmen acted with such prudence and self-restraint Wo shall J 
hereafter give inthe words of one of the most distinguished of them, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Justin McCarthy, in hi$ lately published 
u History of Our Own Times/' accurately describes the Prince's 
position, and the regard in which he was held amongst us, 

“It Was long before he was generally understood by the country, 
Jt was long before he became in any degree popular, and it may be 
doubted Whether he ever was thoroughly and generally popular. To 
the public in general he seemed formal and chilling; with all his 
ability, his anxiety to learn, his capacity for patient study, .and his 
willingness to welcome new ideas, he never, perhaps, quite understood 
the genius of the English political system. His faithful friend and 
counsellor, Baron Stoekmar, was not the man best calculated to set 
him right on the subject. Both were far too eager to find in the 
English Constitution a piece of symmetrical mechanism, or to treat it 
as a written code from which one might take extracts or construct 

summaries for constant reference and guidance He, was fond 

of suggesting small innovations and improvements In established 
systems, to the annoyance of men with set ideas, who liked their own 
ways best. Thus it happened that he remained for many years, if 
not exactly unappreciated, yet not thoroughly appreciated, and that a 
considerable and very influential section of society was always ready 
to cavil at What he said, and lind motive for suspicion in most things 
that he did. Perhaps he was best understood and most cordially 
appreciated among the poorer classes of his wife’s subjects. He 
found, also, more cordial approval generally among the Badicate than 
among the Tories or even the Whigs.”* 

With thip agrees the testimony of Mr. Gladstone, who writes 
of the Evince :r~~ 

“ A German by birth, he never lost the stamp of Germany ; no true 
roan can wholly lose the stamp of his own country. A mildly foreign 
mark upon his exterior and manner, together with the perpetual 
presence of a manifest endeavour to turn every man’s conversation, 
every man V particular gift and knowledge, to account for his own mental 
improvement/ most laudable as% was, yet may have prevented his 
attaining that charm of absolute ease in his intercourse with the 
world he is known to .have possessed in the circle of bis family. 

* TdL i, g. 153-4-5. We have heard on good authority 
looked with interest on the proceedings of the Manchester Schoei of politicians* 
and expressed a wish personally to know its leaders. He ney% however, tpdk 
any steps to form acquaintance with them. 1 ; - , 
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They certainly retarded the gtawtfa of kw popularity among the 
wealthy and the great, who atfy -and rat^aaiu noi 
the least censorious among the several classes 

Another temdrk , of Mr, 1 Gladstonie% ! ' JtarielaGU^ 

bbcausd we think it is eminently just also 

because we wish our readers to bear in tamdt|iafc ^hat follows 
in these pages is written under the influence of ffaf idea thus 
expressed, • 

u It was aS a social philosopher and hero that he wae qualified 
to excel, rather than as a political or military athlete 

Unfortunately the Prince was in later years ambitious to 
figure rather in the last two-mentioned characters than in the 
first two. Of his ability as a social reformer, the first chapter of 
this fourth volume supplies an excellent illustration in’! 857. Mr. 
J. M. Clabon, a Parliamentary solicitor, if we remember rightly, 
was moving in that difficult matter — How to attract the Work- 
ing man from the public-house* a question which has hitherto 
baffled all the efforts of all our social reformers. 

Mr. Olabou had written a pamphlet entitled " Leisure Houses 
for the Labourer/" This had been brought to the Princes notice, 
and he granted the author an interview for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject, We condense Mr. Claboa's account of this 
interview. 


u The Prince was announced. I was introduced ; he made his way 
past me and Colonel Grey, -shook hands with Lord Torrington, and 
established himself with his back to the fire and hands behind him in 
true English fashion, we three standing before him. I opened the 
talk by saying that I felt it a great honour to be permitted to address 
his Royal Highness $q the subject of my pamphlet; that, admitting 
that Mechanics’ Institutes did much good, it was to the middle classes, 
and that I thought the two great mistakes which had been made were 
that we thought too much of educating the adult poor, whereas we 
should begin with amusement, and having tempted them by that, in- 
troduce instruction by classes, lectures, and so on Very gradually, and 
that the poor were not sufficiently consulted, were kept too much at a 
distance* The Prince said he had read my pamphlet, that it wits im- 
portant to. consider the rules of political economy, that any departure 
from them would tend towards failure, that these rules required the 
commercial principle to be introduced, that the institution must be 
seif-supporting, and that* in fact, people of good character must be per- 
«Uade<| to open such a bouse as that described, with a lieepe frotn the 
magistrates, .and to, conduct it so as to make it renmn#!»tiVeV ^ Ifokhkcd 
him for the suggestion, and said that I appreciated itaViduA \ 

w The Prince then said it should be a reforn»$4, pflb|ic^hbu«e* He 
there riiould be smoking, but it need 
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be in a separate room. He said Jt was important that the wife and 
family &Kmld come there, as well as the labourer himself* The women 
of England were excellent wives and mothers. ^ow : they had to do 
their best to keep their husbands from, the pubUo4mu$A$ with such 
an institution they might encourage them to go there,and go with 
them. As to the mingling of class with class, he said that he doubted 
whether it could be carried out. The lower classes would always 
feel a restraint in the presence of the higher classes. 

44 The Prince then asked what would I do on Sunday; I said I had 
not considered that part of the question. He said it must be open. 
I said yes, it should be open, no games being carried on, and an 
attempt madeto improve the day in some way, but without giving 
the institution the character of a chapel. I mentioned the reading- 
room on Surbiton Hill, and that the curate preached there once a 
week, and *the poor kept away from it and called it a chapel. Lord 
Torrington , said something on the Sunday question, advocating 
national amusement on that day. The Prince said a few words, 
but not indicating directly his approval of what Lord Torrington had 
said. I then said that I did not wish any clergyman to take a lead in 
the management, that if he took any part it must be only as an indi- 
vidual, and that the Dissenting minister should equally be admissible. 
There was to be no distinction of creed, every one was to be free to 
come. The Prince agreed.” 

We commend the extract which next follows to the attention 
of all and sundry who would at the sword’s point mfeme total 
abstinence on an unwilling people. * 

“ There was a momentary break, and I asked whether his Royal 
Highness had observed that I proposed to have an occasional dance* 
I said that our labouring population were far behind those of other 
countries in polish, and I thought an attempt might be made to intro- 
duce dancing. He agreed, but doubted whether they would enjoy it 
or enter into it with spirit, unless they had something to drink , I said 
let them have tea, coffee, or lemonade. He said that in Scotland they 
were fond of dancing, but they wanted to have whiskey ; that at 
Osborne there was an entertainment to all persons employed there and 
the household once a year, generally on his (Hie Princel) birthdays 
that last year one or two had too much, and that this year the beer 
given whs not therefore so strong, and there was much dissatisfaction ; 
they did not seem to enter into it with spirit. But he agreed that 
spirituous liquors must be excluded.” 

Although the Prince hud acquired such a. veneering of English 
habits'' us 1*0 'twelve ; a deputation with his back to th^ 
his hands behind him, and more Gem'gii tertii to 
standing, yet, notwithstanding his seventeen in 

England and his frequent speeches in 'public, • ,•/ 

4t Th^/Pmce , s,English, ,, as ?fe ,ClaJ?oa he 

speaks with a decidedly foreign accent, and once or twice '%'hesitatcd 
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for a word. Lord Torrington said that this Wasunligutil, that he 
was generally very fluent and that he was a 1M6; nervous at seeing a 
stranger, as he generally is. I felt nervous dhe Prince’s 

demeanour on his first entrance put me at onoe at my ,. rise.”* 

This ito® ; ftrrii 'chapter also supplies us of 

Mr. McCarthy V statement that the Prince was ** hest hjft^owtood 
and most cordially appreciated among the poonar,; claaeesiOf' -his 
wife’s subjects.” ; Before the Prince’s election to the ; 'hEastoi^hip 
of the trinity House, that very hard-working class of lafoawrers, 
the ballast-heavers of the port of Loudon, to quote thejj* /0wa 
statement of their case in a memorial presented to the Queen 
after the Prince’s death, , ' 


“could Only get, work through a body of river-side publicans and 
middle-men who made us drink before they would give us a job, 
made us drink while at it, and kept us waiting for our . wages, and 
drinking after we had done our work, so that wo could only take, half 
our wages home to our families, and that half often reached them, too, 
through a drunkard’s hands. The consequence was that we were in a 
pitiable state ; this truck drinking system was ruining US .body ami 
soul, and our families too.” 


They appealed to the Prince, who consulted with Lord Cardwell, 
then President of the Board of Trade, and a clause was inserted 
in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1858, which placed the ballast- 
heavers under the control of the Corporation of the Trinity 
House, pie result we will describe jn the words of their own 
memorial : — •, 


“ At once onr wrongs were redressed, and the system that ruined us 
swept away. The good Prince and the Brethren! whom he led framed 
rules for our employment which secured us a fair wage for onr very 
hard toil, they let ns take it home to our families unclipt j they gave 
us a robin to wait in for our work, and supplied it with papers and 
books; they encouraged us to form a sick benefit society, and in every 
way strove to promote our welfare. Your Majesty may well imagine 
what a Change this was to us ; from the publicans and grasping middle- 
men seeking our money at the cost of our lives, to Albert the Crood 
and hia generous Brethren desiring only our good I At one dead lift 
they raised us from the drunkard’s life and the drunkards fete to the 
comfort and respectability of the fairly paid, hard-toiling I|pglish 
working man. We should like (they add) to have a representation of 
hiiju iiji the l-obW that he and the Brethren gave us ; 

— .-... " Ur — - v , " . .V t — r > -7 — .— ! • ' i " .y n , . 

% 10- It is evident the 

Prinocfe Dikiy and ms letters to the Queen and to- eUiis nunbers of the 
RojfalTai»% tt«Pe always written, in German, and wh suspect that German 
was the language in which the faumy usually conversed. ‘ 

, . | tf . '* ‘ * ' 
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see Ids kind and earnest face looking on us as we daily partake of the 
boon he has secured us, * and they asked for a framed engraving of* 
the Prince* as a remembrance of our benefactor, and as ya / reminder 
that '#e, in our humble way, should strive to be, as 'husbands, fathers, 
and men, what he was/ ” ■ . ■ ' ' # 1 1 * >\! •* 

This request wasatouce granted, and the engraving e^ht with 
an assurance , M that of all the tokens of sympathy submitted to 
the Queen in her grief, node was more in harmony with her 
feelings than the ethipie and unpretending tribute from .these 
honest, Imrd-wbrking men. n# 

We haye spoken of the Prince's qualification s as a social reformer 
andbf hiseminent services in that capacity, but there is another sub- 
ject also lying outside the political arena in which the Prince’s 
influence was strongly and beneficially exerted— viz., the sphere 
of Art— rhe laid no claim to be a distinguished ^ist. Persons in 
our position, he said to Lady Bloomfield, can never be that 

ui It takes the study of a whole life to become that, and; we have too 
niatiy other duties to perform to give the time necessary to any one 
particular branch of art. Our business is not so much to create as, to 
learn, to appreciate and understand the works of others, and we can 
never do this till we have realized the difficulties to be overcome.” 

Wb&t follows admirably illustrates the painstaking character 
of the man and allows that if genius be rightly defined * as un- 
limited capacity for taking pains” 

u then, the Prinqe was, beyond all controversy, a of genius. 

Acting on this jjpnciple myself, I have always tried to learn the rudi- 
ments of art, as much as possible. For instance, I learnt oil painting, 
water-colours, etching, lithography ; and in music I learnt thorough 
bass, the pianoforte, organ, and singing — not, of course, with a view 
of doing anything worth looking at or hearing, but simply to enable 
me to judge and appreciate the works of others.” f 

Prom the Prince's Address at the opening of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester (1857) we make this extract, as show- 
ing the spirit in which he suggested important reforms in the 
arrangement of the pictures in our national collections. 

said, art is the purest expression of the state of moral 
and religious culture and of general civilisation, of any age or people, 
an historical and chronological review given at one glance cannot fail 
to ^'press' ns with a just appreciation of the peculiar riiaraeteristics 
of the different periods and countries, the works of which are here 
exhibited to us and of the influence which they have exemsed upon 
each other. In comparing these works with those of eW pwn age and 
country, while w<e may well be proud of the immense •d^lb|jmept of 
knowledge and power of production which we possess, reason 

. It . , Jzx-r 

: * “Life,** voh iv! p» 3i# f i-V 
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also for humility in contemplating the refinement feeling mid 
intensity of thought manifested in me work of the Uldhr’ " 

In conformity Mtli principle .JW 

previously ma^e tMs : suggestion to the' of 

the Manehestef Exhibition. :■ 

“If th$ collection we propose to form were made: to the 

history of art in. a chronological rind systematic arraugemj&nt, if Whld 
speak poweriWly to the public mind, and enable, in a praptihij Wav, 
the most uncreated eye to gather the lessons which ages Of tinSn^ht 
and scientific research have attempted to abstract.”*) 1 J1 ’ 

Tbits principle of “ chronological and systematic OT^ngemont ?> 
he ceased not to impress upon the governing bodies of all the 
national collections, with the result thus stated by Mr* George 
Schatf in his “ Essay on the lloyal Picture Galleries.’* 

“All the pictures axe now in the course of a better system of 
arrangement. These changes are the result of a thoroughly matured 
scheme laid down by the late Prince Consort, and it may indeed be 
said that all the good now performed in respect to our national 
collections of art is but a realisation of his wise and beneficent inten- 
tions.’^ 

Mr. McCarthy remarks that “ the death of William IV* may 
be fairly regarded as having closed an era of our history. With 
hitn we may believe ended tho reign of personal Govemme^ m 
England.’^ In face of the disclosures as to the relations between 
the Queen and the Prince on the one hand, and successive 
Ministries on the other, contained in the first three volumes of 
the “ Life,” it was difficult to hold this belief, and by thevpubliea- 
tion of the fourth, that difficulty is much increased. Mere, again, 
we adopt the language of Mr. Gladstone — the language, as he 
says himself, of “one whose own life has been greatly absorbed 
in working with others the institutions of his own country,” and 
who therefore has had opportunities of observing and acquiring 
experience as to their working, which Mr. McCarthy has not 
enjoyed* 

“ The weighty business of kidJ^Sp has in modern times been under- 
going a subtle and silent, yet an almost entire transformation, and in 
this Country at least the process has reached its maturity. Neither the 
nature nor the extent of this 1 change appear 4 as yet to haVe bedditth 
familiar to the ordinary run ■ of observers. . . V • Manjr' ( did Vhdfc 
advert to the fact that the character of the royal ' 
altered, while those who believed in the change 
lieved also that this great fimetion was now 

reduced to an illiision. Both were alike in error; in ;du erirdr which 

f “Life/volmp. 39. f Ibid, .p ; *». ’ $bai,p* 11 '■ 

§ “History of Our Own Time^ voi fc L 
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it is not easy to correct by a summary description. The nearest ap- 
proach to an account combining ftutb and brevity would, perhaps, be 
fmiittd in the statement, that while in extent the change has been at 
least inwardly nothing less than a transformation* its substance may 
chiefly be perceived in a beneficial substitution of influence for power. 1 ’ 

■ ■ Again~ ,J * ' ' v ^ 

“The amount of that influence must vary greatly, according to 
character, to capacity, to experience in affairs, to tact in the applica- 
tion of a pressure which is never to be carried to extremes, to patience 
in keepingiUp the continuity of a multitudinous supervision, and, lastly, 
to close presence at the seat of Government; for in many of its neces- 
sary operations time is the most essential of all elements and the most 
scarce”* , 1 

The present volume from beginning to end is full of proofs of 
Mfr. Gladstone's statement. 

We will now proceed to comment on the chief sayings and 
doings of the rrince, which are recorded in this volume. It 
opens with the year 1857 — a year memorable for many events, 
one of the earliest of which was the defeat of Lord Palmerston’s 
(government on Mr. Cobden s resolution — as to the affair of the 
ioreba Arrow — the Dissolution of Parliament and the con- 
sequent General Election,, when Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and many of the Peelites lost their seats. The 
Prince, writing to the Duchess Dowager of Coburg, says 

“ Our elections will be over this week, the Ministry have gained 
twenty-four counties and twenty towns, and the apostles of peace 
have been turned out by the people neck and crop. Not because the 
people do not love peace and are not greedy of money [These last 
wprds are significant, the Prince writing privately to another foreigner 
cannot resist the opportunity of a sneer at the people of the country, 
which had adopted him], but because they love their own import- 
ance and their own honour, and will not submit to be tyrannised over 
by the peace-at-any- price people. 

This is equally inaccurate and unjust. The resolution which 
brought about the dissolutio^did not deny that England 
might have cause of complaint^ipainst China for non-fulfilment 
of treatyob%ations, it merely affirmed that the papers laid on 
the tabfo faifod to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent 
measures resorted to in the affair of the Arroii, and resolved that 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state of our 
commercial delations with China* 

Those who are well informed on the opinions ofMr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr, Gibson, will be amused at the Prince apply- 

# ** Gle»nmgs, M vol, i. pp. 3S, 36, 41, 212. Vide also Lord Lcacon&fieid’s 
Speech quoted in Westminstse Review, No. OX. ^ 1 ! ; V' . 
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ing to them the irrational and vulgar ; j$&ce-ftt*any - 

price people/ 1 but the resolution, ■ tfiptjgV w Milner 

Gibson and ^oved by the 

speeches arid votes of pieh to whom this ‘to'Ho 

sense be applied. ' These were— Lord B. 

Lytton, ■ Mr. S* Warren, Mr. Whiteside, Sir *.®ir 

R. Philfamoify Sir ; Prederich Thesiger, Mr.- 
Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr, Henley, Mr, Gladstone, 

Disraeli In fact, as has been well said, by the whofe eh^raoter 
and oratorical power of the House, save what was p<»sj8|ped fay 
Ministerialist office-holders and office-seekers,* '**/ 

The same letter contains also the first of many intimations 
scattered through this volume, that the Prince’s health was even 
then declining. 41 1 get on pretty well in spite of a weak stfamach, 
with which I came into the world, and which I shall take with 
me to my grave.”f 

Much of the Prince's energy this year was given to the counter- 
acting the plots, real or imaginary, of Russia to undermine the 
Anglo-French Alliance. The only overt act that could be laid 
hold of was the visit to Paris of him, whom Lord Clarendon 
called 4t that extremely well veneered-ge title m an, the Grand 
Duke Constantine/' but of whom the Prince, in a letter to the 
Emperor of the French to which we Snail again refer, said : 

“ For him Holy Russia , its beliefs, its prejudices, its errors and its 
faults, the Paganism of its religion, the barbarism of its populations 
are objects of the most profound veneration. He adores them with a 
blind and ardent faith. In a word, he appeared to me, in all the Con- 
versations which I had with him, so profoundly Oriental in, all hi% 
views and aspirations, that it struck me as impossible to m&ke him 
comprehend the ideas and the sentiments of the West, or to get him 
to appreciate and still less to like them/' a, , / V 


On occasion of the birth of the Princess Beatrice^ the 
Emperor of the French wrot% to the Queen a cordial letter of 
congratulation, in which, referring to the approaching visit to 
X^aris of |he Grand Duke Constantine, he said: 

“ I am grieved to see that the English wish to attach a significance 
to this ; VS#h Wfa'ich $m. not belong to it. We are gratified here by the 
good will and county shown to Us by Russia, but this iu..no^way 1 
weakens the interne and the feelings by which we bound/i^Bngr • 
land."* 1 - 1 ‘ 

Tto ^ Wooable remark gave oppoftnaMf 1 
wbp, on bf t-be Queen, replied to 


# FiSe $£ Lo«di.:U%et’fl Introductory , Bs«w & * 
of Bietakd Coh^wuT 3boa4<m^ W. Kidgwag'. 1578. : . 

. f "Life,” vol. iv. p. 26. 
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imprdye the occasion by addressiog to the ^Emperor a lecture in 
the yeiy styfe and spirit of a German professor. . v!Wh ban quote 
oniy'its^^ncipal argupiphi'^ v ,ii‘ »V\; 

■ <4 ,Jn the '.present casewhat renders the English public and 1 press 
more sensitive is the feet that, possessing as they do great political 
knowledge and experience, they probe to their foundation the bases of 
our alliance ; they study the causes which render- it so desirable, and 
so work with att /tibo greater ardour to preserve it Now they find 
that this alUahqe.; is based upon the two nations being on the same 
level of pivilj«tiok, upon a mutual desire to develop as much as 
posdbje ileiehoes, arts, letters, commerce, &c. &c., upon our close 
vicinity fo each other, which makes a good understanding necessary, 
and upon the well-being and the happiness of the two countries, 
whi eh' are bound so intimately together. 

44 If, on the other hand, they ask what might be the basis of an 
alliance with Russia, they find that there is a complete dissimilitude of 
views, of feelings, and of ideas ; that in the eyes of Russia Western 
civiliisation, far from having any title to be encouraged, is the enemy 
that ought, . above all others, to be resisted ; and that there exists 
between the two such an absence of mutual interests that in truth if 
the one ceased to exist the other would scarcely %e affected. Thus 
they conclude that, notwithstanding these fundamental differences, the 
Russian alliance is desired or sought for, this alliance can have for its 
basis nothing but an external and purely political motive. Imme- 
diately all Europe sets to work to reflect, and asks itself what this 
motive is ; confidence is shaken ; England naturally is the first to take 
the alarm Which is soon shared equally by the rest of the world. The 
Queen and myself personally are convinced your Majesty has no 
intention of this kind, as, so far as we are concerned, the fresh assur- 
ances on this subject which your Majesty has been pleased to give in 
your 1 last letter were superfluous.”* 

The Emperor^ reply was equally calm and statesmanlike. 


44 YoUr inflections (he wrote to the Prince) appear to me most just, 
but I answer them by this simple remark, when one is following a plain 
straightforward course, when without making advances one is simply 
meeting civilities with civilities (de bons proc6d<$s par proc$dbs 6qui- 
valents); why disgust oneself about the mistakes of public opinion ? 
And, besides; how are they to be prevented, if they exist, although due's 
conduct giiree no kind of warrant for them.” 


"Ifhts/^ eays Mr. Martin, “ was no doubt written inall aillCeriiy/ , 
We agree: with Mr. Martin, but it is plain that from this time the 
Emperor and his policy were the objects of the eve^ihere^ag 
jeafeusy and suspicion of the Queen and Prince* ; ; ’ 

of 1857 saw the final departure’ ftbii'vinil'iiid.' of 


\ • * “ Life/* vol hr, pp, 26^33, / ■ ,-r 
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Baron Stoekmar, whotomouneedto King I^pqldtiiatbe should 
thfeyear he seventy* and "that lie-'i w^ : taHjr 
or phyricallyi to pbtibrittkhe iaboridpfr'dhd^^ <rf 

a paternal friend and trusted confessor, I must say f : '>.4 l-yse, lie 
adds, and tki8timoforsven , ’ # ■■ '•■ 

He , accordingly t departed, ' but as '*Mx. 
unfit he might think himself, Baron Stoekmar was uevett ha fegs to 
be to. the last the Prince’s, paternal friend and 
This is true, unless, indeed, it be not more accurate to 
was rather the Prince’s director than his confessor. Be that as 
it may, both offices are as unknown, indeed repugnant, to thct 
British Constitution as is that of “Pennanent Irresponsible 
Minister.” _ , 

We only notice the Prince’s complaint that, during, the few 
days the Court were iu London this spring, “ he was almost done 
to death with questions and stupid details for the season (all 
crammed into so short a space), for levees, drawing-rooms, the 
christening, balls and concerts, the Crystal Palace festival, royal 
visits, Bertie’s Continental tour, &c.”+ for the purpose of observing 
that it shows that the activity of his mind and his growing love 
of personal interference in everything almost amounted to a 
disease. Surely, there were around him officials who could have 
arranged those “stupid details” without the Prince being “almost 
done to death about them.” . ; . 

This season was a more than usually busy one for the Prince, 
who, amidst his many engagements, found at least one, more 
congenial to him than the '‘stupid details,” of which he complained. 
He presided over the first meeting of the Educatiotial Conference 
of 1857, the main object of which was to consider what: means 
could he devised to induce the poorer classes to keep their 
children at school a sufficient time to give them a chance of real 
education. “ Political and theological antagonisms” the Prince 
wrote to Stockmar, “ make the subject an extremely ticklish one. 

. . , . One’s nervous system, therefore, has something to 
endure;’’ In fact, as the Prince, in his Address stated, M he 
should have thought it inconsistent with the position which he 
occupied and wjth the duty which he owed to the Queen and 
the country at large “to take the chair at the conference” ifithe 
CGnffiotjmg,; views of those who favoured , State ^schoolii: 
voluntaiy ^dols, .where the instruction should 
or tbosjb/afhfevh toUgfeus, instruction, was 1 the basis of ifosf, t&tjmr 
ribn,.- were ^to^Jnn^e, ;heen discussed at th»:- TT[)(n fat ' "'ll i* 
necessity cfm«utri^ity on these questions, jth^^;^fdp|t.maf*s 

■ ■•'.“Life,” toL fe. pp. 4®41. ■' 16: 1 
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opinion of , the Conference inyvhich tbose -who^ femeBOber its 
proceedings Will concur t'faAt.in^^^ipg .With object, 

of Writf motion, ■ tfee. ' ta ii'isf 1 
notKtifc. 0 ^ fiilpisbing.^/iimipl^vr of 

the state of the to its being. debit. With 

hereafter." 1^.1^ jSpaetS Extract' only frjwn th,^ ‘Prince's 

Address, ; it .not only as another ilhistrat^ott ttf'the 

Prince'S -.iicioial 'l^fdriapr, bat because it. points out a 

difficulty ty'iMdii , flohte of the more zealous friends of eom> 
ptilsory education do not, we think, give sufficient weight. To 
the lethargy and indifference of parents as to the duty of 
educating their children touch of the evil the Conference fished 
to remedy is to be ascribed, but much also is due to several 
econotoical couditions of an intricate and difficult kind. The 
lethargy ahdipdifference of parents might in time be Overcome ; 
but to give the Prince's own words : — 

“The other root of the evil is a more delicate question and will 
require the nicest care in handling, for there you cut into the, very quick 
of the workieg man’s condi tion. His children are not only bis offspring, 
to be reared , for a future independent position, but they constitute part . 
of his productive power, and work with him for the staff of life, the 
daughters are especially the handmaids of the house, the assistants of 
the mother, the nurses of the younger children, the aged and the sick,"* 

Thisisthe true statement of the difficulty which can only be 
appreciated by those who live in our country parishes, and it is 
one of whic|h up to the present time social science seems unable 
to find asolutlon. * : 

Attbistifne the Prince had a full and interesting interview 
with Iff. De Tocqueville, whose panegyric on the Prince, Contained 
in a letter to the late Lady Theresa Louis, we cannot forbear to 
transcribe. '■< 


“ je ue saurai vous dire (surtout dans un postcriptum) combten 
j’ai 4t6 frapf^ et charnfo do la justesse de son esprit.. J’ai rarement 
i inlilifly hpjnmn aussi distingue, et n’ai jamais apprwfo^d^tfo' Prince 
qui fe.% paru,h tout prendre, aussi remarquable, et j’ai pu ltd dire sans 
qui parmi toutes les chosesdignesde/fouVenir. 
que 3eWWo4» ; ’Vote'’ .an Angleterre, celle qiii m’aygit V^P'wyj^i 

. d’aveir. , Vous ^;^jsri)^:ne ■ 
;g | ./ . 4 

• The nature atod q>irit'df the conversation 
and tpe philosopher we gather' ‘from; a sentenp>ep^ 
letter to , Stockmar, 1 ..’.sending biin the passage; 
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• ' „,V ' A , ' 

‘ I maintained your views and principles, which have become 
my own.’’* • : ■ ■; 

At the ciose of the fossion the Prince deWtetl himself to the 
more practical object of preventing the ruptnre df tiiie Anglo- 
French Alliance, which on account of the difficolfie|(:’Whl^b:.turose 
in carring out the details of the Treaty of Paris, and e«pw?ially 
the arrangements as to the Danubian Principalities harilately 
seemed to be imminent. The Emperor of the French, who was 
sincerely desirous of preventing the rupture, proposed a friendly 
visit to the Queen at Osborne, for the purpose of a conference on 
the points in dispute between the Powers. After some slight 
demur on the Queen’s part., the visit took place in August, 1857. 
The official negotiations were, of course, left in the hands of 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon, who came to Osborne to 
coquet the negotiations with the Emperor and his Ministers, 
M.M. Walewski and Persigny, who accompanied him to 
England. Ultimately a compromise was agreed on, and the 
threatened rupture of the Alliance averted. But although tho 
negotiations proper were conducted according to Constitutional 
usage by the Queen’s responsible Ministers, private Conferences 
look place between the Emperor and the Prince with the full 
consent of Lord Palmerston, who remarked to the Queen, 
“The Prince can say many things which we cannot.” We 
deviate from our narrative for a moment to corroborate 
Lord Palmerston's opinion by that of Mr. Gladstone, who, 
speaking of the political influence of the Sovereign, says : “ Per- 
sonal and domestic relations with the ruling families abroad 
give openings, in delicate cases, for saying more, and saying it 
at once more gently and more efficaciously, than could be 
ventured in the more formal correspondence and wider contacts 
of Governments.”*^ At these conferences the Prince notes in his 
l)iary that the Emperor explained his whole policy, and“IhoneBtly 
gave him my opinion on all points.” The Prince’s memorandum 
of these conversations fills thirteen pages of the volume before 
us, and though interesting, is too long for us to transcribe. 

The chief subject discussed at these conferences was the union 
of the Danubian Principalities, a subject which has lost the 
interest which it. had in 1857. On general political questions 
we^ make the following extracts from the Prince's memorandum. 

The Prince put to the Emperor the following question, to which 
he sayk , >••• / >;;t ■ V>.\: 

“I begged lie .would give me an honest and an openax^wen , Do yon 
really care for the continuance of the integrity of theTuiddah Empire f 
This is with us a principle for which we have entered info foe French 

* •‘Life,*' pp. 69, 70. f “ Gleanings,” fol, i. p. 41. 
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Alliance fo* which we have made endless sacrifices in blood and treasure, 
and which we are determined to maintain with all the energy we possess, 

u Tl>e Emperor said be would fee quite honest and open* If I asked 
him as a private individual, he did not care for it, and could not 
muster up any sympathy for such a sorry set as the Turks, I inter- 
rupted, that l thought as much. But he added— If you ask me as an 
homme politique cest unc mitre chose, . . I am, of course, not prepared 
to abandon the original object of our Alliance for which France also 
has made great sacrifices.” 

The Emperor in another conversation regretted how often 
England and France misunderstood each other. 

“1 (the Prince) joined in this regret, hut thought the circumstances not 
unnatural considering the difference of the nations. Nations had their 
natural history like animals, which must be taken into account, if they are 
to judge of each other correctly, just as a sparrow did not eat meat, and 
an owl could not be expected to live on seeds, so the ruling point with 
France was the point d’honneur which she often placed on matter® 
which Englishmen could not understand. On the other hand, Eng- 
land was ruled by interest and principle. The English are slow in 
taking up a line, which mast itself be first proved to them to be just 
in principle and for their real interest. When this is done, and the 
line is once taken, they will cling to it with persevering tenacity, audgj 
no change of Ministers or men will have the slightest influence 
upon it.” 

The announcement, by the Emperor, of an approaching meet* 
ing between him and the Emperor of Russia drew from the Prince 
the following characteristic remarks upon the English Press: — 

w 1 said, he must not be astonished if our Press should not show 
much reserve on the occasion, for although understanding general 
politics, and the special interests of England very well, and although 
most ably written, it was not written by men conspicuous for Us senti- 
ment tree sieves. We then talked at length on the state of France, and 
on French politics. I asked him whether he had read Tocquevilles 
book 4 I/ancien regime et la Revolution.’ He answered that he had, and 
praised its style, but complained of the difficulty eff doing anything, as 
the esprit deHa nation was so contrary to any self government, of 
which he gave me some curious and even ludicrous instances. He, 
added, however, that what made France weak within, via:., la centrali- 
zation, ma4e her strong without. He preferred the state of England, 
but it could, not be imitated in France/’ 

The Emperc^s mind was at this time much exercised as to the 
revision pf the Map of Europe; and he more than once referred 
to this topic in these conversations with the Prince. 11 He #id 
that he adhered to this conviction that the peace cf Europe 
could never be lasting until the Treaties of 1815 i*$re revised, 
butdie admitted that he had seen lgain, that these ##re much 
greater difficulties than he had supposed/’ i !y :v< 
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This broaching by the Emperor <of ' ’ '.3E^r4 
called his “ map-making projects/ 1 drew from the 'Prance the 
following straightforward and business4ike reply f } 

“ 1 said that this was a most delicate question, and !ao'^li ; ;df danger, 
that it required the greatest care how it was touched. •’ At "for. myself 
I could not see for the life of me how it was to be : done./ ; ':Jf#' one 
would run the risk of resettling the legal status of Europe without 
great advantages to himself. Now, if everybody was to get 'g^Oat 'ad- 
vantages to themselves at the expense of the others, they would defend 
themselves to the last. 1 ’ , '/"/ 

The Prince expatiated “a little on the Holstein question 
which appeared to bore the Emperor as ‘ trh compliq wJh* '* In 
holding this opinion, the Emperor was not solitary. “At one 
time, said Mr. Cobden to a friend, I used to glance through the 
pamphlets on the Schleswig question, but I have grown wiser by 
experience and I never feel safe now until I have put them in 
the fire. I am sure that no friend would send me the nonsense 
that is written on that subject, were I even a clerk in the Foreign 
Office, or a German biblomaniac.”* 

The Prince also ventured to express his opinion on the danger 
to which the Emperor “ exposed himself by not taking a 
Minister with him, when he stayed away from Paris, and then 
treating important and complicated affairs quite by himself. The 
Etftperor s habitual indolence is shown in his reply. He answered, 

u He felt this ; but he could not correspond with so many different 
Ministers, and he could not take them all with him. He felt the 
necessity of getting some one to act as his chief Minister, maw ou 
trouver fhomme. 1 ' 

“I agreed in the difficulty, but urglfr also the necessity of having 
an organ capable of seizing his views and giving them that form which 
would ensure their success. No Monarch had been great without 
having a great Minister. 1 ’ 

The immediate result of this intercourse between the Emperor 
and the Prince was to revive and deepen the atrpngly favourable 
impressions made on Louis Napoleon by the Prince at their 
first acquaintance * 

“I believe (wrote the Emperor to the Queen a few days after his 
return to France) that after passing a few days in your Majesty’s 
society one becomes better ; just ms when one has learned ip appre- 
ciate the various knowledge and the exalted judgment of the Prrncc, 
one goes away from him more advanced in one’s ideas' and.. ianr&.ifc 
posed to do good. Deign, madam, I beseech you to say to hijp who so 
nobly shares your lot, that I entertain for him the highest esteem, and 
the most unqualified friendship ; in saying this, I sayibpw muc h value 

— — * rr*# — 1 — 

, **Kich*rdCQb«!mat , fe 

''V ■ : i '.i.2 
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I place upon his cist a dire eomhkn je Hens it la m%M> I cannot 
(replied the Queen) contest the favourable opinion which yotir Majesty 
hat farmed of my beloved husband, because I know that he deeen^s it, 
ns he has no other ambition than that of doing good and of making 
himself useful where he cam In a position so isolated as ours we can 
find no greater consolation, no support more sure than. the sympathy 
and counsel of him or her who is called to share our lot in life, and the 
dear Empress with her generous impulses is your guardian angel, as 
the Prince is my true friend,” 

“Ym are already aware (wrote Lord Cowley* from Paris to 
Lord Olarendonf) of the high opinion which the Emperor 
entertained of the Prince Consort's judgment and abilities, and 
this opinion appears, if possible, to have been augmented. I 
cannot doubt that H.R.H. made a deep impression on, and I 
trust will exercise a salutary influence over, the Imperial mind. 
This at all, events must be said for the Emperor, that he is open 
to Conviction, and that good judgment and sound sense make an 
impression on him* Unfortunately he finds little of the kind to 
Consult, in this country/’ 

The Emperor’s letter, and also one equally affectionate from 
the Empress^ were sent by the Queen to Lord Palmerston. We 
extract thisVsentence from his letter to Her Majesty as an 
illustration of the intrinsic good nature and generosity of his 
character,^: for he certainly had been hardly dealt with both by 
the Queen and the Prince. 

“ Thejact is, that nobody can come into personal intercourse with 
the Queen and Prince without being impressed with the same senti- 
ments which these letters convey. § 

The pleasing impression mlde on our Royal family at the first 
visit of their Imperial guests was deepened by their second. 

‘‘ Nothing (wrote the Queen to her uncle, King Leopold) could be 
more amiable, kind, pleasant than both Majesties were. They are 
most agreeable guests, and as for her we are all in love with her, and 
wish VCU knew her. . . . Albert, who is seldom much pleased with 
ladies 'pr princesses, is very fond of her, and her great ally.”} 

4!iptfe bf the great events of 1857 was the $ptbreak of the 
Indmu ^utiuy, the story of which Mr. Martin tells at length; 
but we must , confine ourselves to the Prince's own part in 
relation to it He Was soon dissatisfied with the action of the 
Ministry in their dealing with this rebellion* So early after the 
arrival of the news of the outbreak as the 20th July, the Prince 

* Then our Ambassador in Paris. + Then Foreign Secretary', 

t “After all Palmerston was a very gemmms enemy,” were* among the last 
words uttered, by Richard Cobden. , ■ Wfl,' > vviX 'V ' 

v , i* Life,” vol iv. c. 79, pp. 1 1 (| ' ■ 
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wrote to Stockman "Out Ministoy is h$ the mark ; 

as little as it was in the last war ; and iawftr 4 stitt 
more tp blame, 3 M * a remark in which no unprejhdiped leader of Mr* 
Martin’s narrative will concur. And a 

wrote to the CroWn Prince of Prussia :f public 

is calm and composed, the Ministry too calm for my potion, and 
therefore we are constantly digging our spears info thpil? 

This operation of the “joint digging of the speatV* '^v^^i^iea 
on so persistently and with such spirit that at, length^## it 
appears from Lord Palmerston’s letter we are about to quote— it 
ended in the Queen — no doubt at the instigation of her Perma* 
nenfc Minister— taking the unprecedented step of telling her Prime 
Minister what on a certain unspecified occasion she would, had 
she filled his place, have said in the House of Commons, and 
therefore by insinuation complaining that he had not said it, and 
blaming him .inasmuch as he had not So spoken. This was too 
much even fH the much-enduring Palmerston, and he replied to 
the Queen in a characteristic letter, which, although it does not 
relate to the Prince, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
transcribing. The many who still remember Lord Palmerston’s 
later years in the House of Commons will, on reading this letter, 
recall the tone and manner of the replies in which he qped good- 
naturedly to banter a troublesome opponent or get nd of an 
awkward subject. 

“ Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has had the honour to receive your Majesty's communication of 
yesterday, stating what your Majesty would have said if your Majesty 
had been in the House of Commons. 1 

u Viscount Palmerston may perhaps be permitted to take the 
liberty of saying that it is fortunate for those from whoso opinions 
your Majesty differs that your Majesty is not in the House of Com- 
mons, for they would have had to encounter a formidable antagonist in 
argument ; although, on the other hand, those whose opinions your 
Majesty approves would have had the support of a powerful ally in 
debate, ; But with regard to the arrangements in connection with the 
state of affairs in India, Viscount Palmerston can assure your Majesty 
that the Sovernment are taking, and will not fail to continue to take, 
every injure which may appear well adapted to the emergency ; hut 
measures are sometimes best calculated to succeed which follow each 
other step by step,”§ ,J . •* * * •*/* * i< •• * ’ 

Thor® can be no doubt that Lord Paltucr®|b^ : <, 
forgetfulness of the events of 1861 -52, was 
and the ' Thmm. ia-.'tbe same spirit. Mr, M‘0^h|' ;,#$$ 

— — — r ^ Tr , , , . ; — , , , , ^ 1 ^ Wl 

* * Life/’ p* $1 f.ftow the Emperor of Germany. 88. 

, - t § Ibid., p. 78. t 
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therelarion between the Queen and the Prince eh tbe one hand 
and. the premier on the othen ’“‘That the feeling of the Queen 
and the Princehad Jong been against him (Lord Palmerston) 
can hardly admit of dispute. Prince Albert seems not to have 
taken any pains to conceal his dislike and distrust of Palmer- 
ston.”* Froth his “ confessor” he certainly did not. “ Palmerston 
(he wrote to Stockmar) is once more possessed by all his juvenile 
levity. It is the misfortune of all speakers in large assemblies, 
that because fluency and a certain patriotic tone produce great 
effect there, and gain great applause, nay, even political influence, 
they imagine they have mastered the essentials of actual fact; 
which, however, give themselves no concern about mere talk. 
The French Convention and the Paulus Kirkef are the latest and 
most striking illustrations. I cannot sit quietly and see such 
things.”| It did not occur to the self-satisfied man of 38 who 
wrote tbi», that the man of 73 whom he treats thus lightly had 
had 35 years more experience than his critic, and that out 
of his 73 years 51 years had been uninterruptedly passed in the 
practical work of political life. 

No two men could be more unequally yoked together in public 
life than the Prince and Lord Palmerston, in whom, as was said 
at the ripe of the formation of his first Ministry in 1854, “ the 
nation, guided by an unerring instinct reposed its confidence a* a 
time when no one seemed left to confide in.”§ In addition to 
the Radical and insuperable differences of the Prince being a 
Foreigner and the Minister an Englishman of Englishmen, 
there were other differences, and even incompatibilities between 
them which are graphically sketched by Mr. M ‘Carthy. 

“ Even his (the Prince’s) liberalism, undoubtedly a deep and 
genuine conviction, did not lead him to make much allowance for any 
disturbing impulses. His orderly intellectual nature, with little of 
fire or passion was prone to estimate everything by the manner in 
which it stood the test of logical argument. He could understand 
arguing against a bad system better than he could understand the risk 
of making, things worse by resisting it. <*8ome of the published 
memoranda or other writings of Prince Albert are full of a curious 
interest as showing the way in which a calm, intellectual, and earnest 
man could approach some of the burning questions of the day with 
the belief apparently that the great antagonisms of systems and of 
opposing national forces could be argued into moderation and per- 
suaded into compromise. .... The influence of Prince Albert 

« V * “ History of Our Own Times,” vol. ii. p. 156. 

f Note by the author of the “Life/' "Where the Sittings of the National 
German Parliament were held in 1848-9.” % "Life," vol. rv. p. 125. 

§ “Annual Summaries fora Quarter of a Century,” reprinted from the TimSs, 
p.,39. , 
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would therefore be something very different from the impulses and 
desires of Lord Palmerston, It is hardly to be doubted tfait Palmerston 
sometimes acted Upon this conviction. He ’tho^hi'h%;^^^(ltood better 
than others not only the tendencies of events in fbndgn politiiss, but 
also the tendencies of English public opinion with them. 
He well knew that so long as he had public opinion no 

influence cotdd long prevail against him. His knowledge of Bnglish 
public opinion was something like an instinct. , It oould ^ways 
be trusted. * . ,, * He was, it seems almost need|0e «:;' m 
incomparably better judge of the direction English sentiment. was 
likely to take than the most acute foreigner put in sucJi a place as 
Prince Albert’s could possibly hope to be again, 

44 Lord Palmerston was rapid in forming his judgments as in all his 
proceedings, and when once he had made up his mind was impatient 
of anything which seemed to him superfluous. Prince Albert was slow, 
deliberative, reflective, and methodical. Lord Palmerston was always 
sure he was right in every judgment lie formed, even if it were 
adopted on the spur of the moment; Prince Albert loved reconsidera- 
tion and was open to new argument and late conviction,* 1 * 

1 ' *e 

It was aiot to be expected that two such men could act 
together without the relations becoming often and highly 
strained* * That no public rupture ever took place between them 
may be accounted for on a similar principle to that on which 
Lord Palmerston justified his reticence at the time of his dis- 
missal, in 1851 : that a personal quarrel between a Minister and 
his Sovereign is “ a step which no subject ought to take if he 
can possibly avoid it ; for the result of such a course must be 
either fatal to him or injurious to the country. If he should 
prove to be in the wrong he would be irretrievably condemned ; 
rf the Sovereign should be proved to be in the wrong, the 
Monarchy would suffer/'t 

In consequence of the necessity for passing an Act of Indemnity 
to the Ministers for their action in reference to the financial 
crisis of 1867, the Session of Parliament was opened op the 3rd 
December* and on the 17th December, Lord Palmerston laid 
before 1 the Queen the heads of the plan for the future Govern- 
ment bf India, by its transfer from the East India Company to fche 
Crown, ** In framing the measure, which was subsequently sub- 
mitted to Parliament, Lord Palmerston (we are told) courted the 
opinion of the Prince on many points of detail, and he w^ not 
backward in acknowledging the advantage which it deiiwd frqm 
the prince's suggestions/’ $ ‘ — ■. /. * ?[■' 

At jttie close of 1857 and the opening of 185$* the . Friipe was 
engaged, in the preparations for the the Pidncess 

i. . * ^Hjatory of Oar Owe Times;* vol.ii pp. f 

*. ■ ; i “Life;* vot, iv. p. Ii6. V; 1,1 . 
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Royal .with Prince Frederick William of Prussia* / The last 
year," &e wrote to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg ’■* has again 
brought so irmch trouble that one is quit© glad to leave it 
behind- The nevr year begins for us with the sepamtion from 
a beloved daughter which will be especially painful to me* I do 
not, however* let any hint of this be seen, and I rejoice for her 
in the prospect of a happy future/ 

The view, we may here remark, which this volume gives of 
the relations between the Prince and his eldest daughter, more 
than anything we have seen, increases our admiration alike of 
his amiable disposition and his moral excellence. 

The Prince's Jove of meddling with what he himself called 
“stupid details/ is again shown in this letter, from which 
we have just quoted : “ W© have innumerable visitors (he writes) 
for the wedding, and to find room for them all in a very limited 
palace will be a real feat of dexterity. If 1 succeed in doing 
this, I may take a professional tour as a conjuror, for the count- 
less bouquets from Herr Dobler’s hat are not more remarkable 
than the Princes without number in Buckingham Palace/* 

The, troubles which arose out of the attempt of Orsini on the 
life of the Emperor of the French began a few days before the 
25th January, 1858, the day fixed for the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Royal* The details of the wedding and the events which 
accompanied it are given from the Queen’s Diary with a fullness 
which we confess astonishes us. We must, however, pass them 
over, and confine ourselves to the Prince and his proceedings. 
To Baron Stockmar, who “had a large share’' in bringing about 
the marriage, the Prince wrote on the wedding day : 

M It is just 18 years since you subscribed my marriage contract, and 
were present at the same Chapel Royal on my union with Victoria. 
Uncle Leopold, whom you now forty years ago accompanied to London 
on the occasion of his marriage, will with myself be one of the bride’s- 
supporters. These reminiscences must excite a special feeling within you 
to-day, with which I hope is coupled the conviction that we all grate- 
fully revere in you a dear friend and wise counsellor. Your son will 
accompany Vicky ; my brother, who was my bridegroom’s mm will, be 
presto. We shall all miss you* Our festivities and visits* which 
have almost knocked me up, have gone off extremely well, and without 
the smallest hitch. The Prussians seem to be greatly pleased and to 
have a high opinion of England. Bridegroom and bride are greatly 
moved, the interest shown by the public is lively and cordial . 

4 the ceremony ik over. It was very solemn, all 

blessing be upon the young people, do you say ^ 


* ‘‘Life/ p* 150. t Ibid., *>. 10$. 
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A few days later the Prince wrote to the Dowager Duchess of 
Coburg: 

“ 1 am now a real father-in-law, our child a reel wife. That this 
looks somewhat strange to us you will comprehend; net leas you will 
feel that the separation for ever of our dear daughter from the family 
circle makes a frightful gap in our hearts. I do not trust myself to 
think of Tuesday, on which day wo are to lose her.”* 

The account of the Princess’s departure with her husband is 
given With the same fullness of detail from the Queen*# Diary. 
The day after, the Prince wrote to her: 

M My heart was very full when yesterday you loaned your fetehead 
on my breast to give free vent to your tears. I am not of a demon - 
strati vc nature, and therefore you can hardly know how dear you have 
always been to me, and what a void you have left behind in my heart ; 
yet not in my heart for there assuredly you will abide henceforth, as till 
now you have done, but in my daily life which is evermore reminding 
my heart of your absence. 

And, again, a few days later~ 

“ Thank God everything goes on apparently to a wish and you seem 
to gain golden opinions in your favour; which naturally gives us 
extreme pleasure both because we love you, and because this touches 
our parental pride. But what has given us most pleasure of all was 
the letter so overflowing witli affection which you wrote while yet on 
board the yacht. 

u Poor child ! well did I feel the bitterness of your sorrow, and would 
so fain have smothered it. 

“ Throughout ail this agitated, serious, and very trying time (wrote 
the Prince to Stoekmar) the good child (tin* Princess) has behaved 
quite admirably, and to the mingled admiration and surprise of every 
one. She was so natural, so child-like, so dignified and firm in her 
whole Blaring and demeanour, that one might well believedn a higher 
inspiration. Of the touching enthusiasm and sympathy of all ranks of 
the people you can form no conception. Down to the humblest cottage 
the marriage has been regarded as a family affair .’’I 

We regret that we cannot afford to give further txtraots from 
the Prince's letters to his daughter at this time. The corre- 
spondence of the Prince (says Mr. Martin) with such a child 
could be of no ordinary kind. All that thought and experience, 

S ted by the deepest affection, could suggest, were sure to be 
at her service (p. 175). The Prince, Ut the first, con- 
tinued his Supervision of her studies, and as a fit study* ,& r her 
new position gave to her for translation a pamphlet called **Karl 
August und die Deutsche Politik The Princess performed this 


♦ “UfP'XpM. ' ’ t mi, p< 
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task much to her father’s satisfaction, that he sent the trapslar 
tion to Xord Clarendon, who, in acknowledging its receipt, 
wrote: •/ ; 

“ The Act of its being translated by the Princess Royal made 
me suspend all other occupation hi order to read it, which I have 
done with peculiar interest, for I felt all the time that being engaged 
in works whicheonvey knowledge and stimulate inquiry and demand 
reflection has, under the guidance of your Royal Highness, made the 
Princess what she is. Her manner which charms everybody would 
not bO what it is, if it were not the reflection of a highly-cultivated 
intellect, which with a well-trained imagination leads to the saying and 
doing of right things in right places.”* 

The Houses reassembled, and at once proceeded to deal with 
the subject of the Government of India. The Ministerial 
measure was met with strong opposition by the Conservatives ; 
but they were defeated by a majority of 1 45 votes. In conse- 
quence of the representations of the French Government as to 
the Conspiracy against the Emperor, which had been hatched in 
England, the Ministry introduced a Bill to Amend the Laws 
relating to Conspiracy to Murder. The first reading of the Bill 
was carried by a majority of 200 votes. On the second read- 
ing, however, Mr, Milner Gibson moved as an amendment a 
resolution which expressed regret that the Government, before 
inviting the House to amend the laws of conspiracy, had not felt 
it to be their duty to answer a somewhat haughty and overbear- 
ing despatch of Count Walewski in reference to the Orsini affair. 
On a division, in which no less than 459 members voted, the 
amendment was carried by 19 votes, and the Palmerston Govern- 
ment was at an end, The Premier contributed not % little to 
his own fall by his speech in reply to Mr. Gibson, which was 
marked by over-confidence in his own success, and by itsmaughty 
and eten contemptuous treatment of Mr. Gibson, who listened 
to the Premier with calm indifference, and to quote Lord 
Palmerston’s own words, in reference to himself and Lord 
Russell, socg had his " tit for tat” with the Premier.f 

Of these events the Prince thus wrote to Stoekmar : 

“ Hem we are in the middle of a Ministerial crisis, and of a bad state 
of matters in politics. Lord Palmerston, who only two days ago had 
still a majority has, been hit on the same question. For this we have 
to th&nkthe heedlps men of Louis Napoleon, who ought to have known 
better than to suffer England to be insulted by his Lieutenant i The 
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excitement in the country is tremendous, and it this moment Lord 
Palmerston is the most unpopular of men. It is quite ludicrous to 
hear his old worshippers talk of him. In the Lower House they 
would scarcely let him open his mouth, but regularly hooted him 
down,* The motion on which Radicals, Peelites, M Todies were able 
to unite against the Ministry, was framed with extreme dealterity by 
Lord John in concert with Sir James Graham, and giyen to Milner 
Gibson to fire off,” 

Here the Prince was wrongly informed. Within fortnight 
hours of the division on his amendment Mr. Gibson stated to a 
friend that it was his own composition, and it has the internal 
evidence of being worded in his own style. 
u Victoria (continues the Prince) has entrusted Lord Derby with the 

formation of a new Ministry The Peolites and Lord Grey 

have refused to join, him and declined office. Thus, we have a repe- 
tition of the old patriotic spirit (?), and no prospect of getting a stable 
Ministry. Lord Ellenborough is a new inauspicious clement in the 
Derby Administration. 1 le wishes for himself India or the W ar Depart 
ment. . , f . What did Lord Palmerston immense harm was the 
appointment of Lord Clanrioarde as Privy Seal/’f 

The sneer at some distinguished politicians conveyed by the note 
of interrogation in this letter shows the Prince's ignorance of the 
practical working of English Parliamentary and political life. 
Tories, Peelites, and Radicals could honourably ahd conscien- 
tiously join in expressing disapproval of the conduct of the Palmer- 
ston Ministry in reference to the Orsini affair, and equally honour- 
ably and conscientiously decline to join a Ministry whose leaders 
had “ progtouuced violently” against the annexation to the Crown of 
the Government of India which had been approved by a majority 
of the House of Commons, and whose views on .Reform, which it 
was then admitted must be soon dealt with, were unknown 
The Second Derby Government was now formed, of which the 
Prince wrote to Stockmar : “It is somewhat better than the Inst, 
viz., his last, but whether it can stand, ‘the gods only know/ 1 ' 
The new Ministry, in spite of their opposition to the Indian 

E licv of their predecessors, felt compelled to propose immediate 
jislation on the question, and accordingly introduced a Bill of 
their own. This measure, for which Lord Ellenborough, who 
had taken the Indian Department, was responsible* contained a 
proposal which was opposed equally by the Quee^ tbl Brince, 


* Mr. Evelyn Ashley in his “ Life of Lord Palmerston/* admits * that his 
manner had become more brusque and dictatorial than whs altogether pleasing 
to the Members/* quoted by Mr, Martin, vol. iv, p« jtSS. 

f Ibid.* P. 4$2. "It will take the appointment a gri&t many Low 
Ohuroh Bishops to enable the Government to get oveir the appointment of 
Clanrioarde/' was Sir lames Graham's comment m hearing of it* A 
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Mr. Ro&buck, and Mr. Bright With the characteristic plain- 
ness of speech common to both these eminent men, lit. Roebuck 
called it “a sham/' and Mr. Bright said it savouredbf/' what 
was gei^mlly called c\mr^p n j. 

This proposal was that of a Council for the Government of 
India, five meMhers were to be elected. London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, were each to have the power of elect- 
ing one. The Prince's objection to it will be found stated at p. 201, 
but the interest of the subject is gone by. We refer to the pro- 
pcsalonly because of the singular combination of political thinkers 
who opposedsit, and because it further illustrates Mr. McCarthy's 
remark that there was greater sympathy between the Prince 
and the Radicals ifean between the Prince and either the Whigs 
or the Conservativfa itt^this time the Prince wrote to Stockmar : 

“ I never remember to have Trad so much to do as I have had lately. 
The change of Government, the India Bill, the French difficulties, the 
Educational requirements, <&c. &c., have especially contributed tip this. 
With France matters have once more been put upon a good footing. 
Her ruler, however, required a lesson.”* 

This and similar complaints or statements in this volume force 
on us the conviction that had the Prince concentrated his 
energies on . fewer objects, and not diffused it so widely, his 
influence would certainly have been on the whole more effective 
and his life probably longer. It was not on political subjects 
only that the Prince unbosomed himself to his “confessor/' 
He kept him informed on the most trivial subject^ connected 
with the domestic life of the Palace. He tells him^fbat at the 
Prince of Wales's examination before confirmation— 

“ Wellesley prolonged it a full hour and Bertie acquitted himself 
extremely mil To-day we take the Sacrament with him, that when 
he returns to London he is to take up his residence at the White 
Lodge, in Richmond Park, so as to be away from the world, and devote 
himself exclusively to study and prepare for a military examination. 
As to Vicky (the Princess Royal), I think I shall best give you # 
glimpse into her state of mind by sending you a copy of her last letter 
to her mother* Unquestionably she will turn out a very distinguished 
character, whom Prussia will have cause to bless. I write to her 
every Wednesday by the courier, and every Monday receive a letter 
from her by t|e same channel. We discourse in this way on general 
topics whitewfae writes to her mother almost daily, frequently twice n 
day, and gives the details of her life. Little Beatrice is an extremely 
attractive, pretty, intelligent child, indeed the most amusing baby 
have had/’f _ ■ '*>, y /' ■ '• .,V ‘ 

...I y — -- - — . J + t *- ^ 4 ^ 

\v ; _ * “Life,“p. 204. f Ibid., pp. 906, J. ' ■ 
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To his sympathising “ confessor” he reveajs his Tpotnd distaste 
for Parliamentary '' 

“ $he Ministers oWiWv 
Lord John# The object of the manoeuvre 
the reins out of Lord Palmerston’s hands* 
a bitter hatred towards Lord Palmerston* Meahw^ 
meat leads as it always does, to a further weakeniii^ 

Governments iVhich again leads to the advantajge Of the^ 

Prom one of the Prince# letters thd 
extract the following passage, which Mr. Martin truly j^yri^fuU 
of calm practical wisdom : — J 'i 

“I am delighted to see by your letter of the 24th, that yondeli 
berate .gravely upon your budget, and I will be most happy to look 
through it, if you send it to me ; this is the only|gay to. have a clear 
idea to one’s self of what one has, spends, and oUgnt to spend. As this 
is a , business of which I have had long and frequent experience, I will 
gW you one rule for your guidance in it— viz., to set apart a consider 
able balance pour Vimprevu. This gentleman is the costliest of guests 
in life, and we shall look very blank if we have nothing to set before 
him. Therefore, keep a large margin upon which you can draw for 
all that cannot be calculated before hand, and reduce all the .expenses 
capable of previous estimate, courageously so low as to afatam for 
yourself a considerable margin. Fate, accident, time, and the world 
care very little for a previous estimate, but ask for their due with rude 
impetuosity. Later retrenchments to meet them! do not answer, 
because the demands of ordinary life have shaped themselves a good 
deal according to the estimates, and have thus acquired a legitimate 
power*” f ‘ 

To Stockmar the Prince writes again in May, 1858 : * Bertie 
is at Richmond for the sake of study. HiB entourage knd the 
system are complete.”! The entourage and the system were 
highly* though not exclusively, military. Had the PrineeTived 
and carried out the system pursued with his sons to the extent 
he wouid'have liked, which, perhaps, he would have found nbt so 
easy as he anticipated, the habits of the English Rbyal Pamily 
and of the Court would have resembled those of the Prussian 
—which Sir James Clark, who, later in the year accompanied 
our Royal Family to Germany, thus describes 
<# None of the Royal Family or princely class ever appear, ddt of the 
stiff inilitary dress. In all places and situations jm\ military. 
, /;!> The upper classes seem to think of notMng but 
This^v^md/’S 

* — " ■ , — « ■ * «! — * — 

1 ' «'♦ » P* 217* ■ f Ibid- p< 218* : '' 

| ihm : tt 9Sf'bm$' Clark's Diary,” quoted by '*8f9-’90. 

Notes. ’■ . ■ ' * >. L*<:s w 
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Forth!© stability of our English Monarchy— which every 
sensible man wishes to see maintained and handed down to 
future generations unimpaired*^© think it fortunate, that in 
the case of the Heir ^parent, this system did not produce its 
possible effects. The thoroughly English character and genial 
manner of the prince of Wales, his love of all English sports, 
and his selection for the early training of his sons in the NaVy, 
ever the most popular of the two ^Services, joined to both the 
inclination and the ability to use hit high position and influence 
for fiighelcvgnd better things — witness his chairmanship of the 
British Commission at the late Paris Exhibition, and his more 
recent speeches, are^fnyaluable safeguards of the Monarchy. Far 
different might, probably would have been, the prospects of its 
stability, if histop^f thought and line of action had been those 
of a Prussian marttet, thinking only of military matters. 

The Ministerial measure for the Government of India had 
made by June, 1858, such progress in the House of CommlHs 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) wrote to 
the Queen that it might be considered safe. Although it is a 
deviation from the line we laid down for ourselves, we must 
extract from this letter a passage most characteristic of the 
writer. It reminds us of Mephistopheles whispering in the ear 
of Marguerite, and it throws light on the origin of the much- 
disputed measure of the present Government, as to the assump- 
tion by the Queen in India of the Imperial title. 

u It is, the Chancellor of the Exchequer really thinks, a wise and 
well-digested measure, ripe with the experience of the last five months 
of discussion : but it is only the anti-chamber of an Imperial Palace , and 
your Majesty would do well to deign to consider the steps which are 
now necessary to influence the opinions and affect the imaginations of 
the Indian populations. The name of your Majesty ought to be im- 
pressed upon their native life.”* 

In this same month of June the Prince paid a flying visit to 
his daughter in her new home. “ I have been much gratified-^ 
he writes to Stockmar, “ by my visit here ; the harmony between 
the young couple is perfect.” The mysterious and vacillating 
policy of the Emperor of the French, at this time again im- 
perilled the Anglo-French Alliance, and as a remedy for the evil, 
another interview between the two Sovereigns was suggested* 
“I feel confident (wrote Lord Cowley to Lord Malmesbury f) 
that nothing does the Emperor so much moral good as seeing 
the Queen and Prince. His confidence in the judgment of His 
Royal Highness is unbounded.”! It was accordingly arranged 

* 4< Life/ 1 p. 233. + Then Foreign Secretary. J “ Life/* vol. iv. p* 
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that the, Queen with the Prince should virit the^ Emperor at 
Cherbourg^ where a great naval display was then in eomtera- 
plation. The visit took place in August pf,#^ : ,y4^ : -Ti'Wion 
this occasion that the sensitive nerves of Mr., Roebuck received 
such an alarming shock. Speaking to nis :i constituents '.at 
Sheffield shortly afterwards, when he bestowed On> himself the 
nitikname of “ Tearem, the watch-dog,” he spoke of ^ the horror 
and alarm with which he had seen his (the Emperor's) peijured 
lips touch her (the Queen’s) hallowed cheek." The Fnnoe was 
not without a portion of the watch-dog spirit ; when he saw the 
new works at Cherbourg and the French Fleet, he and the 
Queen called the attention of Lord Malmesbury and Sir John 
Pakington to the “ necessity of strengthening our munitions of 
war, as Cherbourg must become a very great peril to us.” 
Owing to the ill-feeling at this time existing between the two coun- 
tries, this interview — the last between these illustrious persons— 
wad not without its embarrassments. “ The Emperor (notes the 
Prince in his Diary) looked ill, he is out of humour at all that is 
said about him in England.” At a dinner given by the Emperor 
to the Queen and Prince on board the Bretagne, both host 
and guest were much embarrassed, by having in this state of 
international feeling to make speeches on the subject of the 
Alliance. The Emperor during his speech “ changed colour,” 
the Prince in his reply “ once hesitated.” Nor were the wives 
of the orators exempt from the tremors to which on such 
occasions the wives of less illustrious speakers are subject. “ I 
(writes the Queen) sat shaking with my eyes clone’s sur U i/able. 
The Empress also was very nervous. I shook so I could not 
drink my cup of coffee.” The Emperor in his speecbuwas at 
pains to express in the strongest terms his unaltered devotion 
to the English Alliance. The Prince, speaking for the Queen, 
Bkilfully caught up the tone of the Emperor’s speech. 

“ You are aware, he said, that a good understanding between the two 
countries is the constant object of the Queen’s desires as it is of yours. 
She is, therefore, doubly happy to have the opportunity by her 
presence here at this time of joining with your endeavour to knit as 
closely as. possible the bonds of friendship between the two nations. 
This friendship is at the root of the prosperity of both, and the blessing 
of Heaven will not be denied it. . ■ . 

“This over (continues the Queen), we got up, and thedEmperor in 
toe cabin shook Albert by the hand, and we all talked oftfe/toiriblo 
‘emotion’ we had undergone. The interviews, writes toe Prince in 
his Journal, must have done good, though I am eohscitm* of a change 
m' toe Emperor.”* ' . •' 

* “Life,” pp. 263-875. ■ 
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The alarm, wisely or unwisely felt fay the country at the naval 
demonstration at Cherbourg Was slmred by the Prince. “The 
war preparations in the French Marine (he wrote to the 
Duchess’ of Kent) are immense! Ours despicable! , Our 
Ministers -use fine phrases, but they do nothing. My blood 
boils within me.”* 

More agreeable was the visit of the Queen and Prince to 
their married daughter and her husband which followed their 
State visit to Cherbourg, and on their return they were gratified 
by the news that, after a particularly hard examination for the 
Navy, “Affie,”t had passed and received his appointment. The 
Prince sent his son’s examination papers to Lord Derby, saying, 

“ They may interest you. He solved the mathematical papers 
without a fault, and did the translations without a dictionary.” 

In hia reply, returning the papers. Lord Derby in his usual 
vein, wrote : “As I looked over them T could not but feel very 
grateful that no such examination was necessary to qualify Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for their offices, as it would very seriously 
increase the difficulty of framing an Administration.”! The 
autumn was spent by the Prince in impressing on the newly- 
formed Government of India the great principles on which 
the efficiency of the military force in any country, and under 
any circumstances, must depend — viz., simplicity, unity, and 
steadiness of system, and unity of command § 

“ I am at this time (he writes to Stockmar) but so-so ; much troubled 
with sleeplessness and with my stomach. We ere terribly worried 
with our new Indian Government. ”|| 

In*fact, by bis attempt to supervise every department of the 
Government, the Prince was wearing himself to death. 

“ We find (he again writes to Stockmar) the greatest satisfaction is 
having with us General Peel, who is now here as Secretary of State. 
His likeness to his deceased brother^ in manner, in his way of thinking, 
and i» patriotic feeling is quite touching ; he is a pearl in the Ministry, 
for he 4s fearless, and holds the service of the Crown to be his first 
duty. He stands by us in our difficulties with regard to the organiza- 
tion of the Indian army which the Indian Council are seeking to 
withdraw from the authority of the Crown, and to deal with as their 
own property,”*^ 

This iiad#fcher passages in the volume show that the second 
Derby Administration had far more of the confidence of the Queen 
and lie Prince than was heretofore known. In the midstofall 
the Prince's public occupations, he could find time to give his 
daughter, lessons in practical wisdom. , I ■ ■ i 
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“ I am quite of your opinion (he writes to Jjeor) that true worldly 
prudence enjoihs us to make MM&W plum* given moment 

to adopt the course which wBr appear to feeling *m4 to reason to bo 
the most appropriate ; and that by so acting the meet dS^f^^tmeuts 
will be avoided, and the greatest peace of mind imun$4ne<£**; 

The Prince might be said to take all Europe (cat hie province, 
and not content with the affairs of this country and its dependen- 
cies, he took, to borrow Mr Gladstone's words, “an active, almost an 
officious, but a thoroughly patriotic interest in German politics ;"t 
and Mr. Martin fills many pages with correspondence Us to the 
assumption by the Prince of Prussia of the title and office of 
Regent, to which wo have not space to alludo at length. 

Towards the close of 1858 the Prince had an attack of 
illness ; these attacks now frequently returned, and were the 
forerunners of his last and fatal illness. By a singular coinci- 
dence, on the 14th December, the day which three years after- 
wards was his last, he wrote his daughter warning her tp take 
precautions against the disease which proved fatal to himself. 
“Fever (ho wrote) is a very wasting illness, because it stops all 
the functions by whicli the nourishment of the body is main- 
tained.” The same letter contains one of the Prince's literary 
judgments, of which we should be glad to have more. 

“ The poet is only groat by reason that he is great as a philosopher. 
( Two Years Ago,’ a book which 1 think you have read, has gi von me 
great pleasure by its profound knowledge of human nature : an insight 
into the relations between man, his actions, his desires, and God.”| 

Our space is rapidly contracting, but we must find room fin 
the Prince's criticism of Kingsley’s “ Saint’s Tragedy — 

“ I was certain (he wrote to his daughter at Berlin) it would not 
only interest and impress you, but that you would comprehend 
and grasp the inner spirit of the work. The substitution of doctrines 
made by stupid men for laws of God made nature is thd core of 
Catholicism ; the good God did not understand how to make His own 
world; nature is wicked, given over to destruction, a thing to be ab- 
horred, Yet stay, not so. The good God made it in the beginning 
altogether good, and the devil has spoiled His handiwork ; it is, to speak 
properly, the workmanship of the last, and God is unable to help Him- 
self. TMn comes the Church and helps Him out of ife trouble $ she 
destroys this wicked, degenerate nature for him, and magaanimously 
gives Him fcte own. * 

w This is the true meaning of the flesh and the devil, as presented 
to the Ohturch. 4 Kingsley has depicted this work of the Church In all 
Its purity ip Elisabeth the Saint, and the reader^ cm n&ttore shudders 
before the image of what the Church has substituted for God's own 


* f “ CUeanings,” vbl. £ p. 
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•work”*' determined and even far-reaching Protestantism (writer 
Mr* Gladsome of the Prince) witb^Ms ; M|| ced earnestness-df Varactor, 
a certain, degree of tireoiogd'C*^ ' 5 ‘ Sfelaoirited .rather |>er- 

sonalj.i^ay-kaV^ formed an iiigredio^Wi:''''.im views ofjtle religions 
system of the Latin Church.” ,. ,■ ' "/f‘ ’"*/ «•. 

EWwhere we toe told on the same high authority that “The 
Prince wto regarded with some jealousy ami apprehension fay 
Churchmen; 0 The letter We have quoted shows, we thinks that 
these apprehensions were not without foundation^ 

The Prince seems to have been a great novel reader* We find 
that u Barohester Towers” was no unpleasant relief to the perusal 
of Archbishop Whately's Work, “On the Mind/'J and the 
u Memoirs of Prince Eugene/' with which it disputed his atten - 
tion*— AH novels of character; had for him an irresistible charm. 
He was a great admirer of George Eliot, “He revelled in her 
humour, and the sayings of Mrs. Poyser especially were on his 
lips and tooted with an aptness which brought out their signi- 
ficance with added force." In sending Stockmar a copy of Adam 
Bede soon after its publication, he wrote “It will amuse you by 
the fullness and variety of its studies of human character. By 
this study, your favourite one, I find myself every day more tod 
more attracted" But fond as the Prince was of high class works 
of fidtion^to read them was only permissible as a relaxation. 
“I should be very 4 sorry (he wrote to the Prince of Waless 
tutor) that he (The Prince) should look upon the reading of a 
novel (even of Sir Walter Scott), as a days work .... I am 
for his reading a good novel, but would allow this to him as an 
indulgence 

With the opening of 1859 it became evident that the Emperor 
of the /French intended to make war on Austria in Italy*. . The 
history , of that event and of those which preceded and followed 
are told in full by Mr. Martin. We must still confine ourselves 
to the Prince’s part in the matter* To understand this it should 
ever be borne ih mind that, as Mr. M‘Carthy remarks— 

u : Ih Prince Albert there were two tendencies counteracting each 
other/ HI® natural sympathies were manifestly with the authority of 
Throne®, His jdltciition taught him that thrones can only exist by 
virtue of their ^Supants recognising the fact that they donot exist of 
their own authority, and taking care that they do not become unsuited 
to the time.”)) .*/ , ,r 


■ : . v # *<ufc M .p.34& v f >/. 

f .Vuk ^ Gleanings/ 1 vol l pp. 52-59, and Ibid, pp. 88-f 0^ iform a very 
interesting criticism on the religions position of the Prince and ! * 

VOl iv* We presume Mr. Martin .means WhateljrtsL ^ 

we are hot aware that the Archbishop published any work “ wmf?!: • 
§ Ibid,, vol iv,p. 341, and Note. \ j| “'History of Our •' 128. 
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We doubt, therefore, whether the movement for Italian Unity 
had the entire and cordial^ sympffchy of the Princa It was too 
democratic in its spirit and operation. With the signs of 
the coming war came a modification in the opinionsheld of each 
other by the Emperor of the French and the Prince. The Em- 
peror, in a conversation with an agent of the King of tbO JjWgians. 
without a shadow of reason accused the King of FruWa, the 
Prince and his brother, the Duko of Saxe Coburg, of ^actively 
promoting a German League against France ” The Prince, on bis 
part, writing to Lord Malmesbury, thus described the Emperor ; 
“ He was born and bred a conspirator, and at his present age will 
never get out of Ibis turn of mind, scheming himself and suspi- 
cious of others,”* 

In our review of Mr. Martin's third volume we called attention 
to the fact that the Prince’s state of mind was habitually melam 
choly and morbid. t A letter to Stockmar of the 27th of January, 
1859, illustrates this : “ The Ministry up to this time have not 
been able to settle a Reform Bill, Parliament meet on the 5th. 
I am weary and out of heart ”j: The birth of his eldest grandson 
at this period made him for a time forget all weariness and mis- 
giving. In the serious complication of affairs brought about by 
the Italian policy of the Emperor of the French, the Prince 
Regent of Prussia consulted the Prince as to the steps to be taken 
by Prussia in certain eventual iti as. Adding that the Prince’* 
answer would decide the Regent's action. 

llk You impose a very heavy task upon me, as well as a terrible 
res|)onsibility (wrote the Prince in reply), nevertheless this shall not 
deter me from lotting you read my thoughts, begging you, however, to 
regard them as purely personal to myself. The Ministry will clothe 
theirs ip their own language, and what they think can only bo exposed 
through their own organs.” 

We note with satisfaction this frank disclaimer of any right to 
speak in the name of the country, and also what follows as showing 
on the prince's part a greater appreciation than anywhere else 
expressed by him of the benefit and advantages of free discussion 
in Parliament and the country. 

“ A short time ago all sorts of different opinions existed here, hut 
tkm and public discussion ^have created a popular unanimity in the 
popular mind under the influence of which Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell felt they had no alternative but to become the echo of Lord 
Derby. Had you fourteen days back asked me the opinion Of England 
1 could not have answered you in the decisive terms which She Queen's 


' » 854-6. t WjBsTmirsiam Bjrvmw, Ifo* CYL p* k3&. 

t "lafe,” vol. iv. p.'S8&' ' 
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{S]><=*eclj and the Parliamentary discussion upon it now enable me 
to do.* ♦ 

“ What l have first indicated, proves wherein the real strength and 
security of Government in these nays lies,-— namely, in public opinion 
formed and enlightened by free discussion. In that is to be sought the 
guiding star, and also the warrant for the action of Governments/^ 

Attachment to the memory of the Duke of Wellington led 
the Prince to give much tlfne and attention to the affairs of the 
Wellington College, which was opened by the Queen on the 
29th January, 1869, on which occasion he presented to it u a 
library for the uSe of the boys, selected by himself, and which 
was th6 nucleus of the excellent library now belonging to the 
College/' Foreseeing that military science would be a chief if 
not decisive agent in any future European war, he devoted many 
thousand pounds to build a library at Aldershot for the use of 
the officers in camp, and to provide it with a collection, as com- 
plete as he could make it, of every work of value on military 
history or science/’J 

The Session of 1859 will be ever memorable as that in which 
the Conservative party first appeared in the character of 
Parliamentary Reformer, Mr. Martin tells the history of the 
Reform Bill of the year at excessive length, and with the uncon- 
cealed desire of a partisan to glorify the Ministry, He, moreover, 
quotes a letter from Mr, Disraeli to the Queen, and a speech of 
Lord (then Sir Hugh) Cairns, for no other discernible purpose than# 
of depreciating the memory of Lord Russell as in his previous 
volumes he attempted to do. The Prince's view of the matter 
we learn in a letter to Stockmar : 

“ A Radical Reform Bill of a Conservative Ministry is denounced as 
not Radical enough by the Liberal party (who want no Reform and are 
('specially afraid of a Radical one), headed by Lord John, whom they 

will not nave as leader lam thoroughly disgusted, and yet I 

have just completed for the Princess Royal a treatise on the advantages 
of a Constitutional Government.” 

We Conte we should like to see this treatise founded, no 
doubt, on Stockmar's celebrated letter to the Prince, for the 
Prince gloried in avowing himself Stockmars disciple. It must 
needs be a singular exposition of Constitutional Government and 
its advantages. § 


* Tills is explained by another passage in the letter-— viz./* To mm back 
to England tor the moment* the wish is general to keep out of a controversy 
aboutt Austria and Italy/* 

t ** Life/’ vol. iv. pp. 3834. J Ibid, pp. 386-7* 

$ For Mr, Gladstone’s scathing exposure of Stockmans Const ituttonal 
Theories, see M Gleanings,” vol* i. pp. 83*88. 
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“ It is dealt with here just at this moment with W utter absence of 
moral principle, and our statesmen even regard moral principles as not 
at all necessary on their part, because, owing to the good sense of the 
country, and the general loyalty and contentment and broeperity, the 
consequences of the want of it are not immediately tbit While this is bo, 
the public i» perilously apathetic and indifferent for and against 
Ministers, and the press is, — well, as it always is."* 

We v do not know which most to admire in this wholesale itidiot- 
ment against our English statesmen — its folly, its falsehood, or 
its injustice. If there was any want of moral principle among 
our statesmen it was entirely on the Side of the Conservatives, 
for they, under the name of a Reform Bill, proposed a measure 
which would have curtailed rather^than extended popular rights. 
The liberals, on the other hand, were desirous that any Reform 
Bill should be a reality, not a sham, but unfortunately thoii 
leader, Lord Palmerston, was, as he is accurately described by 
Mr, M'Carihy, a “ Conservative in home politics/’ and ‘‘one Wm 
never even professed the slightest personal interest in any projects 
of Political Reform in England/'t In fact, what Lord Brougham 
unjustly said of Lord Melbourne he might truly have said ot 
Lord Palmerston, that “ he had a sovereign contempt for every* 
thing of the kind.” It as inevitably, therefore, as naturally 
became the duty of Lord John Russell to act on this occasion 
as the leader of the Liberal party. 

In the end it will be remembered that the Bill was defeated 
and Parliament dissolved. At the General Election which 
foliated “ the six years’ Parliament” was elected, whop© first act 
was m pass a vote of want of confidence in the Derby Govern- 
ment. This change of Government was certainly not acceptable 
to the Queen or the Prince, “We are greatly pleased with our 
Ministry (he wrote to Stockmar in April, 1859) in these trying 
circumstances ; they are wide-awake, and take a great deal of 
trouble/^ The Sovereign had no course open to her but to 
defer to the vote of the representatives of the people; but “ the 
whole jjower of the State (remarks Mr. Gladstone) periodically 
returns into the Royal hands whenever a Ministry is changed/’§ 
and on this occasion the Queen, no doubt at the Prince*© sug- 
gestion, determined to exercise this power according to her own 
judgment. Lords Palmerston and Russell were reconciled, $i\& 
had agreed to act under whichever of the two the Queen should 
entrust with the task of forming a new Govemmenl^ bnt the 
Queen seems to have been unaware of the &ct^ though the 
Prince, before the fall of* Lord Derby, wrote m .StoSkmar, 

— *» ■■■ r — - I. n . r ■■ >■ - 

* “ Life,” vol. iv. p. 410. 

• + « History of Our Otrn Times,” v&l. ii. p, 124. 

1 “Lift,” Tol. if, p. 434. § “ Gleaning*/ 1 vol. i. p. 38. 
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“ that Palmerston seems to have settled mattefe with Lord 
John.” " It appeared to the Queen (writes Mr. Martin) 
that an arrangement, likely to be most agreeable to* their 
(Lords Palmerston and John Bussell) feelings, and at the same 
time not unacceptable to their respective followers* would be 
one by which they could act under a third person.” %e Queen 
and Prince were not warned by the failure of their previous 
experiment of the kind when they selected Lord Aberdeen for 
Premier, in preference to either Lord Palmerston or Lord John 
Russell. 

i 

“Lord Granville was accordingly sent for by the Queen, as a 
Statesman m whom they had both been in the habit of placing con- 
fidence and entrusted with % task of forming an Administration. 
Autograph letters by the Qtieen to Lords Palmerston and J. Russell, 
explaining her views and soliciting their co-operation were at the same 
time placed in Lord Granville’s hands.” 

In taking this course, the Queen and the Prince no doubt 
acted from a desire to have as Premier a statesman more pliant 
and more amenable to Court influence than either Lord 
Palmerston or Lord John Russell. Lord Palmerston “ deemed 
it his duty to afford Lord Granville his assistance and co-opera- 
tion in forming an Administration/' Lord John Russell, how- 
ever, mindful of the mistake he had committed in consenting 
to serve under Lord Aberdeen, refused to serve under Lord 
Granville. In the end the task of forming a Ministry was 
given to Lord Palmerston. This was the last change of Govern- 
ment during the Prince's life.* ‘P 

“Our new Ministry (wrote the Prince to Stockmar) is 
formed and in office. It is looked upon as the strongest that 
ever was formed (so far as the individual talent of its members is 
concerned), and it is true that down to the most subordinate 
officos important people have been appointed”! Into the 
details of the Palmerston-Russell policy with regard to Italy 
we must decline to follow Mr. Martin. The death of the young 
Queen of Portugal, whose marriage had been brought about by 
the Prince, and m whom both he and the Queen Mt the deepest 
interest, was “a deep sorrow’’' to them both. From a letter of 
the Prince to hie daughter at Berlin, in reference to this sad 
event, we extract the following characteristic passage : — 

u Royal personages, to whom services are being constantly rendered, 
often forget that these involve all sorts of sacrifices to those who render 
them, which if those to whom they are rendered would only keep their 


* “Life,” vol. iv. pp. 442, 449, 4*52, comp. E. Russell’s Recollections, Ac., 
p. 7370; t Ibid. vol. iv. p. m . 
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open, might be obviated and spayed. But it ia Just the mobfe 
faithful servants, and the worthiest friends, who '*#0 UU>st silent upon 
their own affairs, and nmat therefore be thoroughly proved before we 
get at the truth. He (tho King of Portugal is referred to) will turn 
out an altogether wretched roan if he live long enough, Which J doubt 
his doing 5 for without the love of others man cannot be happy* &pd one 
must himself be capable of loving, and must love in 0 rder to he loved.’ * 

The sayings and doings of the infant Princess Beatrice were 
always chronicled by the Prince for the benefit of her sister at 
Berlin. Here is another characteristic passage, an application 
of German metaphysics to childish prattle ! — 

u Tho little aunt makes daily strides, and is really too comical. 
When she stumbles, she calls out in bewilderment, * She don’t like it, 
She don’t like it P And she came into breakfast a short time 
ago (with her eyes full of tears) moaning. * Baby has been so naughty, 
poor baby ’ t so naughty,’ as one might complain of being ill, of having 
slept badly, &c. &c. How much sound philosophy is in this expression ; 
the child felt she was not responsible for her naughtiness, and regarded 
it rightly as a misfortune, lor tho ‘ 1,’ which appears to her still as a 
third person, that is as something outside herself.”* 

f That the Philo-ltalian policy of the Government had not tho 
entire sympathy or confidence of tho Prince appears from many 
passages in his letters — e.y., writing to Stockmar about the Peace 
of Villa Franca, lie says : — 

*• Palmerston is furious about tho position of Austria, and Lord 
John ^bout the way Italy has been deceived. The former Is even 
bent on taking vengeance on Austria, and very unwisely Vants *to 
use the Emperor Napoleon tor the purpose, and to force him to recall 
the concessions which he has made! The latter is anxious for a Con* 
gross in London, whore he may play the liberator and benefactor of 
Ifcaly.”f 

Spite of his expressed opinion of the benefits of Parlia- 
mentary Government, yet he never really liked it. “ To-day (ho 
writes to Berlin), we have the Council for the Prorogation of 
Parliament (my blessing go with it)/' On the 14th September of 
that year, the British Association for the Promotion of Science 
was to hold its yearly meeting at Aberdeen, and the Prince (the 
President of the year), was engaged in preparing his Opening 
Address. “ I read (he says in the same letter) a thick wtimo ; 
write* perspire, and tear what 1 have written to shreds in sheer 
vexation ; a quite charming addition to my usual 

The summer did not pass without a renewed warning of the 
result of this excess of occupation in the shape of another 

t Ibil,p.4?7. 
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attack of illness, “For two whole days (he wrote to his 
daughter) J was unfortunately not quite well, and I am not 
right yet. I have had a cholera attack, accompanied With great 
niakmc, which it will take gome time to shake off; I believe 
woriy about political afihire .... is chiefly to blame" Even 
on his birthday— always a f&fce day m the Royal family — the 
Pnnce notes in his Diary, “ We had, alas ! discussion (on the 
Italian question) during the day with Lord Palmerston,” The 
next day, writing to his daughter to acknowledge her birthday 
gift to him, he says j “ The finest present which you can make me 
is that which you have made — the assurance that you are happy. 
Fain would I have embraced you that day. Beatrice was charm* 
ing at table in the evening for the first time.”* At Edinburgh, 
on his way to Balmoral, the Prince held “ an Educational Con- 
ference with all the persons who are taking part in the Educa- 
tion of the Prince of Wales. They all speak well, of him (ho 
writes to Stockmar), and he seems to have shown zeal and good 
will/’t Another member of the family showed zeal and good 
will in another field. The Prince concludes a long letter to his 
daughter on the affairs of Germany and Italy in these words : 
“Yesterday we had the Gillies’ Ball, at which Arthur distin-^ 
guisbed himself, and was greatly applauded iu the Highland 
reels; next to Jemmie Qow he was ‘the favourite in the 
room.’ "J 

The Prince’s Address to the British Association, the product of 
much pains and labour, and the failuie of which he had much 
dyeaded, gave great satisfaction. The Prince’s return to the 
south was followed by another gastric attack, which this time 
compelled him to keep to his bed for some days. We read with 
surprise the following remark of Stockmar s m a letter to the 
Prince on the subject of his illness : — 

“ All round you, there is a want of thoughtful care for the 
repose, the tending, and the nursing which are so necessary tor 
the sick and convalescent^ One would have thought that in 
the first family in the kingdom such a state of things was im- 
possible," It was long, if ever, before the Prince recovered from 
his latest attack. 

“ I am very well (he wrote Stockmar, December 8th), all but my 
stomach, which is decidedly not better;” but he would hot relax his 
exertion, though warned by Stockmar “ to avoid for a greater length of 
tune all disturbing agencies.” In his weekly letter to his daughter 
he thus apologises for its brevity. “ I am overwhelmed with papers, 

-- T — • j -rri l - L r'f‘ l ^f .- rr - r ir ■. rY—i- i -;r ■■ 'm- i r - 1 ' v , w— wvt—*** -‘■■■“ v—- » h U 

* "Life,” p. 484. 

f H.R.H. was then a Student of the University of f/dinbnrgk. 
f " Life,” 491. * § Ibid., p. SOI, , w 
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find can scarcely wrestle through them, therefore, fiw to you, I must 
say farewell So soon*”* . * l • 

His New Year's letter to StockmaSr contains another proof of 
failing health, t " 

u We are quite well except my stomach, which is i& a truly 
pitiable, and is responsible for my waking early in the mewling* and 
being unable to go to sleep again, * a shocking bore/ as the popular 
phrase here says. In politics every thing continues to pursue it* 
confused course. You will have read tho pamphlet, 4 La Pape at Jo 
Congres,’ It is so reasonable that it must do the Emperor the greatest 
harm, although, and perhaps because, ho owns to being the father 
of it” 

With the end of 1859 , a year to tho Prince 44 of private Sorrow 
and of public care,” the present volume closes. When the 
conclusion of the work appears wo hope to return to Our task as 
its Keviewer. 


a-on38IH 9— 

Art, VX — Theopiirasttjs Buch. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such, By GEORGE EUQT. 

Edinburgh and London : 1879. 

rpHIS is a very difficult book to review, for the reviewer must Rot 
X only feel the full force of a book, but he must be able to put 
his feeling into articulate language, which will enable a reader 
to form some conception of the cause of the intellectual and 
emotional effect which the work has produced. 

Theophrastus Such is* no doubt, a man of ability bpi we 
question whether any injustice would be done hxtn if tho 
public estimated him a little less highly than he does himself. 
Shrewdness is to be discovered upon every page of his ■* Im- 
pressions/* and doubtless upon every page of his earlier work, 
which we have not seen, although it has been translated, as 
Theophrastus mentions with a little pardonable vanity (p, 10) 
into Cherokee ; but then, is shrewdness all we want from a 
writer, even when that shrewdness is combined, as it i# in this 
case, with a deft and rich style i No doubt Such is candid, as 
candid m any man can be about his own failings and defects* His 
description of hia personal appearance is by no means wanting in 
candid criticism. His feet, he admits frankly, jre awkward 
/p* 10), and have an odd habit, like ladies' ihimbH^ of turning 


* “Life,” p, 510. 
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up in places where they would be least expected. His upper 
Jip m long, and he does walk with his head foremost, and like 
animals who walk upon more limbs than Theophrastus! does, 
and with his chin projecting (p, 11). There are other pecu- 
liarities in his appearance which use may have blinded Such to, 
but which have been marked by the candid eye of friendship, 
for ail men are more or less nattered by their friends* short- 
comings* 

But, after ail, Theophrastus' candour leads to little* His 
anxiety seems to be a wish to deprecate criticism of his mental 
faculties by means of an exceptional candour as to his physical 
defects. Thus, we find him, upon an early page of the work 
before us, admitting that he is “ tempted to remonstrate when 
the physical points I have mentioned are apparently taken 
to warrant unfavourable inferences concerning my mental 
quickness" (p. 11). And again, on page 306, he requests, that 
the justice of his ideas may not be estimated by bis facial 
expression. But we would all of us admit ugliness if you 
would credit m with genius, and consequently we cannot 
think that Such's candour was more self-sacrificing than the 
abnegation of the little girl who refused oranges which she 
knew to be sour, with a view to an invitation to partake of 
apples which she had experience to tell her were of exceptional 
quality. One thing Such does make out with all his self- 
depreciation, and that is, that of all the fellows mentioned in 
this book he is the cleverest and incest. He has a conscience 
and beautiful memories, while all his friends — Touchwood, 
Mixtus, Mordan, and the rest — have only foibles. His conscience 
may be a little out of proportion, just as his features are, and 
the lower jaw may be as prominent in it, as it is, by his own 
confession, in his face — if we may judge of him by his Essay 
upon Moral Swindlers ; but even if it is a little of perfect 
symmetry, we are glad to recognise it. All consciences are 
like bowls, and have a strong bias. They would run crooked 
even over a perfectly smooth world, but over the world as it is 
there is an element of incalculableness about their motions 
which has in it the possibility of astonishing surprises or dire 
disappointments. Theophrastus Such has a conscience and a 
fine eye for scenery. 

Were this the only work which we had to judge him by, we 
might not form such a superlative estimate of his powers as a land* 
scape paintte for here he treats rather of men than of meadows, 
and of the ^deformities of mental portraits rather than qf the 
beauties of those fat, quiet midlands he knows SO iWtt wad 
loves So dearly. # Still there are some descriptions here which 
will compare favourably with almost anything IVhioh been 
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done by that great Master of the School, Gteorgo jEHot. Here 
are acme passages from “ Looking Backward/* M*& tbht is 
Theophrastus Such's real gift ' * 

“ Indeed, my philosophical notions, such as they ar& continually 
carry me back to the time when the fitful gleams of a spring day used to 
show me my own shadow as that of a small boy on a sthaJI pony, 
riding over the breezy uplands, which wc used to dignify Him the 
name of hills, or along by-roads with broad grassy borders ohd hedge- 
lows reckless of utility, on our way to outlying hamlets whoso groups 
of inhabitants were as distinctive to my imagination as if they had 
belonged to different regions of the globe” (p 41). 

On this delightful glimpso into pleasant parochial journeyings 
wc desire to say nothing that could be construed as derogatory 
criticism, but we may remark that the description of hedgerows 
“ reckless of utility” is too suggestively like a similar description 
in that fine first chapter of “ Felix Holt,” where they a**o spoken 
of as “the liberal homes of unmarketable beauty.” Here is 
another fragrant, sentence about the country : — 

u But our woodlands and pastures, our hedge-parted cornfields and 
meadows, our bits of high common, where we used to plant the wind- 
mills, our quiet little rivers, here and there fit to turn a mill- wheel, our 
villages along the old coach -roads, are all easily alterable lineaments 
that seem to make the face of our mother-land sympathetic with tho 
laborious lives of her children.” 

One moro quotation from the pleasantest of these papers. It 
also has the smell of earth, and the scent of the meadows and 
the hay-field about it : — 

u Our rural tracts — where no Babel chimney scales the heavens-^are 
without mighty objects to fill tho soul with the sense of an outer work! 
unconquerably aloof from our efforts. The wastes arc playground* (and 
let us try to keep them such, for the childrens’ children who will 
inherit no other sort of demesne) ; the grasses and reeds nod to on oh 
other over the river, but we have cut a canal close by ; the very 
heights laugh with com in August, or lift the plough team against tho 
sky In September. Then comes a crowd of burly navvies, with pick- 
axes and barrows, and while hardly a wrinkle is made in tho fading 
mother 8 * fade, or a now curve of health on the blooming girl’s, tfon 
hills ate Out through, or tho trenches between them spanned, wo 
choose our level, and the white steam-pennon dies along it 

“But because our land shows this readiness to be changed, all signs 
of permanence upon it raise a tender attachment instead of awe; 
so me of us at least love the scanty relics of our forgets/ and ore 
thankful if a bush is left of the old hedgerow, A crumbmg bit of 
wall, where the delicate ivy-leaved toad-flax hang* its light branches, 
or a bit of grey thatch with its patches of dark moss Oh its shoulder, 
and a troop of gras^stems on its ridge, is a thing to visit. And then 
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tho filed roof of cottage and homestead, of the long cow-shed, where 
generations of the milky mothers have Stood patiently, of the broad- 
shouidemd bams, where the old-feshioned flail made resonant music 
while tiie watch-dog barked at the timidly Venturesome fowls making 
pecking raids on the out-flying grain — the roofs that hare looted out 
from among the elms and walnut-trees, or betide the yearly group of 
hay and corn stacks, or below the square stone steeple, gathering their 
grey or ochre-tinted lichens, and their olive-green mosses under all 
ministries— let us praise the sober harmonics they give to our land- 
scape, helping to unite us pleasantly with the elder generations who 
tilled the soil for Us before we were born, and paid heavier and heavier 
taxes with much grumbling, but without that deepest root of corrup- 
tion— the self-indulgent despair which cuts down and consupics, and 
never plants.” 

The picture of the upland team against the high September 
sky; of the fowls about the flying "pickles” which rebound from 
the noisy bruises of the whirling flail, while the watch-dog, 
from a stern sense of duty, barks at the peculations of the 
marauding bens, whose hungry temerity is perhaps due to their 
knowledge of his being “ on the chain,” are incomparable except 
with similar etchings in other works from the same hand. The 
former reminds us of F. Walker’s pictures, while the latter brings 
Hoendikoetur vividly before us. But this “(Looking Backward” 
is tho only paper in the volume which abounds in these pleasant 
glances into the memories of older date, for it is these memories 
which are in truth the mother of the Muses and not Such’s 
memories of more recent date — memories of clubs and drawing- 
rooms— which form the staple of the rest of this work. Perhaps 
these latter memories are too young to be the mother of any- 
thing but affectation . But this book invites attention, not so much 
as a panorama of landscapes, but as a kind of portrait gallery. 
These “ Impressions” are concerned with men, as we said, more 
than their environment by Nature. There are likenesses of men 
and women which may hurt the feelings of those who sat for 
them, much as one's lace, seen in a glass when one’s expression 
is ant at Hs best, jars upon one. Lowering brows, twitching 
muscles, the flush of anger, may all he useful upon occasion, but 
one dees tint desire to have those phases of character made 
prominent in portraiture. A man tries to show the pleasanter 
side of his character to the artist or photographer. But many 
of the subjects of these sketches have shown toe one sideof their 
disposition which was defective to Mr. Such; and ho has 
sketched their defects with a flattery rather of the dofeefc than 
of the person. He looks upon men much as a hospltaltei'geoa 
might They are stfbjeots which illustrate with mow, «f loss 
instruction the phases of disease. Even *$!£$ o# lot wba of 
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lus essays invite attention to their claims 0 to pathological 
studies of poitraitute. They remind one raona *£• am anatomical 
plate of the muscles and veins and nerves, whiobj$pt> Wake up 
our features, than a wholesome modelling of the features as they 
meet the eye of ordinary acquaintance. No one. was Wore 
capable than George Eliot of •painting men in their *H«t reality — 
men as men, and not as subjects of dissection or yj’waection. 
No one has peopled the world of books with more veritable teen 
and women upborn we know as such, and love as friends or hate 
as enemies ; and although in this mature work she has taken 
to the scalpel instead of the brush, and has made men ft# ** in- 
teresting cases,” instead of human beings with claims upon our 
admiration, our pity or contempt, we question much whether 
she is doing work at all comparable in excellence in this Patho- 
logical Theatre, to that which she did in the artist’s studio in 
which her earlier Works were written. 

One thing which we always felt in reading works from her 
hand was, that they were works from the heart too. There was 
a large motherly sympathy with the poor, the paltry, Oven with 
the erring, which we can ill spare from these pages, and the 
absence of which is but ill compensated by accurate knowledge 
of psychological constitution, and the morbific tendencies of 
healthy minds. But here the writer has concealed all that large- 
heartedness and feminine tenderness which before was so con- 
spicuous. We confers to a sense of sorrow that Theophrastus 
Such should have written so harshly in this book. In speaking 
of Mordan (the Watch-dog of Knowledge, p. 149), he says i 

“ I cannot feel sure how my voting will affect the condition of Cen- 
tral Asia in the coming ages, but 1 have good reason to believe that 
the future populations there will be none the worse off because 1 
abstain from conjectural vilification of my opponents, during the 
present Session, and I »m very sure that I shall be less injurious to my 
contemporaries. On the whole, and in the vast majority of instancy, 
the action by which we can do the best for future ages is of the sort 
Which has & certain beneficence and grape for contemporaries.'’ 

But we have sought these pages in vain for the grace and 
beneficence to the literary contemporaries of Theophrastus Such, 
which will be best for future ages. He tells us that he has 
learned “ to care much for foreign countries, for literatures, foreign 
and ancient, for the life of Continental towns daring round old 
cathedrals, for the life of London, half steeple®* 0k eager 
thought and strife, with indigestion or with hunger, arid now, he 
adds, “my consciousness is chiefly of the busy, amriewb metro- 
politan sort. My system responds sensitively to London weather, 
signs political, social, literary, and my hachetew’e hearth is im- 
bedded where by much craning of head apd neck I can catch 
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sight of a sycamore in the Square-garden. I belong to the 
nation of London" (pp. 51, 52)* But although Theophrastus 
has had this wide experience of rural scenes and city life, 
of the dreamy country and the delirious town, of the quiet 
post and the noisy present, his impressions in this volume 
are only gathered from the narrow Square-garden of literary 
life, whore vegetation is of a rank, forced sort, and where 
over all there is a deposit of foul black mm All these por- 
traits are of literary men, or men who live and breathe 

that they may say something, and that the whole world 

may hear them When they say it. Merman has the quick, 

glib pen of the magazine-writer, and turns it from its facile 
course to the great work of setting Grampus right as to the 
Magicodumbras and Zuzumotzis. Lentulus is potentially 

a literary man of mark in his own estimation ; Hinzc is 
of the same sot, Mixtus, the half-bred money-making man 
who marries Scintilla, has had his literary ambition, and 
has his unfinished manuscript by him. Ganymede too is a 
writer, who has youth on his side until he is surprised by old 
age, which is upon him. Pepin is a too ready writer. 
Yorticella has written a work on “ The Channel Islands, with 
Appendix and Notes/' The whole interest of the book is 
connected with literary achievements, or rather with literary 
failures. There is no genuine success mentioned in the book. 
Each essay carps cleverly enough at some small vice of 
character, some small failing of temper, some sacrifice of ideals 
some predatory instincts in authorship or conversation, or some 
small vanity of the pen. Is this, we wonder, all that the great 
nation of London can produce in its literary circles ? Are there 
no virtues to be seen and admired, no noblenesses to be known 
and imitated ? Does the execution of literary work spoil men, 
as it seems to have spoiled Pepin, or Yorticella, or Lentulus? 
of does it ruin lives as it did that of poor Merman, who con- 
centrated himself for his great work of setting Grampus right, 
and was rewarded with contumely and penury for himself and 
after a time the appropriation of his idea by Grampus 
himself? Is there no redeeming trail in these men, who 
sway the sceptre of the pen? Is there, nothing kmgly 
about these modern monarchs of the press, or are they 
ail like the paltry subjects of these scathing portraits ? 
Was it worth Such’s while to accumulate these instances of 
defects, and make his book a sort of Greenwich Hospital for 
lameness of the literary sort ? Was it necessary to make the 
pen, which has done so much in literature, into a whip to lash 
such men as Sir Gavial Mantrap ? Was it really necessary to 
tell us that a man who builds churches and distributes alms, 
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but who robs widows and orphans by tjio ba^ s s-paw of a 
Company, is not moral, and that he may than 

a maw whose life is loose in Social bonds, /whO' 1 , takes a 
view of the relation of the sexes which woOld hot; '-be' approved 
by a Church dignitary ? Was it worth his while to write this 
essay upon <ff Moral Swindlers/' to enlarge the mehhi^g of the 
word “ immorality," which Theophrastus seems|fto believe is 
limited to libertinism in some minds, and make it iftclude 
those haggard crimes which wreck a hundred or a tbotisand 
homes, which convulse a commercial world, and destroy a 
national credit! We confess that we think there would be 
few persons who would call such public malefactors, 1 even if 
they lived at Tip-Top, on the paltry income derived from the 
one or two hundred thousand pounds settled on their wives-*-* 
moral. Then, again, why does Such laugh so uncontrollably at 
Yorticella, who wrote the book on the “ Channel Islands, with 
Notes and Appendix?" Was the disease of her stupid vanity in 
that one production, and in the critical notices of it in the 
Pumpeter newspapers worth including in this nosology ? And 
besides, is the disease rightly diagnosed ? Was it the book that 
made her vain and gave her this disease of small authorship ? 
or was not the seed-germ in Vorticella’s pompous bosom 
before ? To us it seems that she was none the worse for her 
research intjo the question of “ Dragnets," and we can scarcely 
believe that the disease was caused by the Quarto or the 
opinion in the “ Medley Pie." But even if it were, was it 
necessary to write this essay about her paltry vanity — was it 
right to look only at the overgrown side of Vorticella’s 
character, without attempting to form a conception of the 
fine healthiness which, we doubt not, flourished alongside 
of this gairish weed of disease? We can imagine her a kind 
mother for all her vanity, we can imagine her an upright 
woman and a devoted wife, although she has the “Channel 
Islands" handsomely bound and laid on a table by itself. And 
little is gained by looking at the worst side of things, or men, 
or women. There are crimes which deserve our indignant 
loathing and articulate censure, but there are faults which 
merit our merciful silence; or if we must speak about them, 
let us do justice to the other qualities oj head and heart which 
redeem these peccadillos. : ; / 

But is it only <c small authorship" that has faults?: ''^freh'W 
have written a dozen great books which have been< praised by 
the London Dailies, ana by the many Quarterlies, are wefree 
from that itch of vanity which Vorticella laboured nihder ? 
Has great authorship not its failings and diseases? We, should 
say that even Theophrastus Such has some vanity. He might 
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not show his graving as stupidly as Monas, the author of “ Here 
and There, or a Trip from Truro to Transylvania,” did (p. 274). 
We confess that we think few people would, and that we believe 
* that the sketch of Monas is "imaginary” in the same sense that 
much that Caliista laid was credited to imagination,, but was 
really the result of inaccuracy (p. 234). Is not one of the 
diseases of gr^ft authorship shown in a persistent disregard of 
advice? An author may nave views as to " dragnets” to begin 
with, but however vain he is, he will, while he is still in the 
category of "small authors,” learn something from his critics in 
whom he discerns honest purpose and capable criticism. But 
when one has written many books, and is sure of much 
Puna peter, John a* Groats and Land’s End praise, one is lees 
willing to believe one’s critics, even when they speak the truth. 
The disease of vanity— infantile and curable in early author- 
ship*— may in the great authors become chronic, and defy the 
physiological efforts of the most salutary medicine. Has no\ 
Theophrastus this disease ? Ilis career has had two distinct 
phases, as has been noted before. His earlier career was marked 
by artistic productions of incomparable merit, redolent with an 
ability, a genius which was beyond all learning. His later life 
has been marked by works of a curious second-hand erudition in 
science and philosophy, and the pride of this paltry know- 
ledge and these small attainments keeps him from becoming 
again the scholar of his younger self, and imitating the great 
works of his freshness and youth. Is there no vanity, no 
disease of great authorship in continuing in this course in 
defiance of public opinion ? True, public opinion is very often 
valueless in such matters, and an author must be above the 
stimulus or guidance of clamour ; hut an author must at the 
same time be receptive of truth, although it may be uttered in the 
hubbub of false and misleading noises, It is at one’s peril that 
one misses a true word, although it is spoken in a Ba|j^l. 
Surely Such’s own nice appreciation, if he had still been in 
the healthy condition in which he was when " Scenes 
in . Clerical Life,” or “ The Mill on the Floss” were 
written, would have known that his later works did not 
satisfy the, canons of the highest art. Is it not ,a disease of 
great authorship which has vitiated his nice taste? Again, 
may not this disease ^account for a defect of style which 
becomes more conspicuous in each successive work ? There is 
a lavish use of words, not to say wordiness, in this book, which 
is peculiarly misleading in its attempts to be copiously perspb 
eubm^\ Formerly it was difficult to miss his crisp and direct 
meaning. There were depths in his style which gave possibili- 
ties of thought and feeling which were not on the surface. A 
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suggestion is often more to a good mind than an explanation. 
But Such explains so fully as almost to become wearisome at 
times, and with his occasional verbosity he sometimes fails to 
make his meaning as clear as he might if he saM less and 
hinted more. An epigram would be safjg enough in the hands 
of most of his readers. W e confess, for instance, to a difficulty 
in following this:-*- ’ 1 

“ Depend u pon it, vanity Shuman, native alike to men and women ; 
only in the male it is of denser texture, less volatile, so that it less 
immediately informs you of its presence, but is more massive and 
capable of knocking you down if you come into collision with it; 
while in women vanity lays by its small revenges, as in a needle-case, 
always at hand. The difference is in muscle and finger-tips, in traditional 
habits aiVl mental perspective, rather than in original appetite of 
vanity” (p. 275). 

We may be writing ourselves down asses by our confession, 
but we believe that we shall have associates in the category. 
And again ; — 

“ Merely to maintain an attitude and gait which I notice in certain 
club-men, and especially an inflation of the chest accompanying very 
small remarks, there goes, 1 am convinced, an expenditure of psychical 
energy little appreciated by the multitude — a mental vision of self and 
deeply-impressed beholders which is quite without antitype in what 
we call the effect produced by that hidden process” (p. 276), 

If w© understand this sentence, it seems scarcely worth the 
trouble which went to it^ elaborate construction. No doubt 
men have tricks which have been consciously planned, which 
fail of their effect upon those upon whom they are played# A 
heaving of the chest before speaking, or taking breath even 
before uttering a commonplace, may be one of them, although 
it can scarcely be called an attitude or a gait, and it may have 
been thought over by the actor in full view of contemplated 
consequences on his auditors ; but was it worth while telling us 
so, in so many words and with such fine phrases as “psychical 
energy t 

Of course the reviewers will say that this book will not be pepu- 
far, with the “ ordinary reader/’ Such an opinion has the advan- 
tage of safety from refutation, and it is rather pleasant to speak 
about a class of people who are “ ordinary readers/’ and men tally 
to separate yourself from the class. Much of our censu.ro 
is only a delicate way of praising ourselves. But is thetW any 
log It’ such a criticism ? Is there one superlatively Jpreat Work 
that bjis been popular with the ordinary reader ! ^ Mjetond 

to believe that Shakspeare is read, but do we i^ofc know ffoafc 
merit is generally in the inverse ratio to the JaW of a book ? 
But, besides, this is not an ordinary book, it is not addressed to 
[VoL am. No* CCXXi.] — Nbw SEBI£S, Yol LYL No. L N 
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ordinary readers, it is not to be tried by the canons of criticism 
which are applicable to novels. The purpose of the work was 
not narrative, but criticism. No doubt George Eliott tales ap~ 

? eal to a much larger audience than such a work as this would* 
n a novel there is action, and the commonest minds are pleased 
if they can see something being done. It is a higher class of 
minds which has pleasure in reflecting on character, on the 
obscure springs of action, and the olcult sources of disposition. 
It is to these latter that this book — a book of valuable essays on 
feelings and foibles — a book of drastic criticisms of men and 
manners, which is enlivened here and there with fine free play of 
the most genial humour — is addressed. Nothing, for instance, 
could be better in the way of humour than the sketch of the 
cunning Pummel — although the sketch appears to occur without 
much appropriateness in the essay on “ The Watch-dog of Know- 
ledge.” Here is one of Pummel’s circumspect answers to a 
puzzling question, “What is the cause of the tides, Pummel?” 
“ Well, sir, nobody rightly knows. Many give their opinion, but 
if 1 was to give mine, it *ud be different” (p. 353). True, 
many of the sketches are not genial, but rather punitory. But 
then the essayist is dealing with faults and follies, with pre* 
sumptions and vanities ; but when he comes to a true woman’s 
love and sacrifice, as in the case of Julia — Merman's wife — we see 
what an intense sympathy the author has with the good and the 
true. 

We cannot but think that the unpersonal papers in this 
volume will be read with most pleasure and profit. That 
is surely a curious remark to make of an author whose 
power to interest us in persons — whether those persons were 
high or low, rich or poor— was paramount ; but it is, we 
believe, true. Here we find much less to delight us in 
these strained sketches of men or half-men with their faulti- 
ness and naughtiness, than in the essays which deal ex- 
clusively with other topics. We have read with interest the 
essay upon the future of the Jews (the Modern Hep-hep-hep), 
an<t are in close agreement with its argument, an argument 
which is eloquently worded and vigorously enforced. Again, the 
essay on “Debasing the Moral Currency” (p. 173) is a trenchant 
protest against a phase of our so-called civilisation, which is 
disgusting to every man who has a taste for the beautiful, a 
dove for the sacred, or a sense of the right. There is |t the* 
present time a perilous attempt to turn all that is sacred, all 
thatififcawe-inspmng or love-moving, to the ephemeral purposes 
of paltry laughter, and there is a need for some Such protest as 
that which Theophrastus has burled into words in this paper. 
Nothing in these times is serious or sedate, nothing is full of 
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the springs of compassion Or moral motive, that is pot turned 
to the poor purposes of trivial ridicule, Qur children are 
taught to laugh at everything and to tremble at nothing. We 
ourselves frequent theatres and books for the pleasure of fanciful 
and facetious fooling, which leaves us with nothit^ but the 
ashes of the thorns which crackled under our minmdring-'pot of 
imbecile enjoyment A protest against this burlesque move- 
ment was wanted, and it is here in eloquent words 

u The art of spoiling,” says Such, “is within the Hack of the dullest 
faculty, the coarsest clown with a hammer in his hand might chip the 
nose off every statue and bust in the Vatican, and stand grinning at 
the effect of his work” (p. 177). 

“ I have been amazed to find that some artists whose own works 
have the ideal stamp are quite insensible to the damaging tendency of 
the burlesquing spirit which ranges to and fro, and up and down on 
the earth, seeing no reason (except a precarious censorship) why it 
should not appropriate every sacred, heroic, and pathetic theme? Which 
serves to make up the treasure of human admiration, hope, and love. 
This is what I call debasing the moral currency, lowering the value 
of every inspiring fact and tradition, so that it will command less and 
less of the spiritual products, the generous motives which sustain the 
charm and elevation of our social existence — the something besides 
bread by which a man saves his soul alive.” 

But did Theophrastus Such think that he too had grave 
responsibilities, which were scarcely discharged by these 
sketches ? Did he comprehend the power for good which he 
would be to his fellow- men if he increased our compassion, if 
he knit the infinite links of love and friendship which unite 
us with our fellow-men ? and if he understood that he was a 
Priest to make such divine marriages between men aud tpon, 
between men and ideas, why did he become a light minded 
Divorce Court, with his sneer for a decree, and dissolve our 
unions by such drastic ridicule of men who had qualities in 
them which could have commanded our love and reverence ? 
Is not this work conceived in the burlesquing spirit? Is there 
any high purpose to be gathered from it ? is there any stimulus 
to action, any guidance for conduct, any hope to cheer us, any 
wisdom to comfort us? Has Theophrastus Such, before he 
dipped his pen into his rather bitter ink to make^pleia^nt 
fooling for our meagre smiles out of his friends and iequaint- 
ances who do not come up to his standard of iiattcHjcdidili or 
moral perfection— -has he asked himself whether be pdX|K)Bed 
any real good by his work ? True, he has parsed judgment 
upon some men, but will not ail men, if vf© judge them by onr 
speculative knowledge, be found wanting % and if we judge men 
by the practical working of our theories, may w© not find some 

* ' ! IT 1 : 
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saints to worship still ? May it not be then in this light that 
these culprits have merits beyond these estimates, and that 
Theophrastus, for all his genius, has been guilty of faults for 
which he stands self-condemned ? Has he not been tampering 
with a currency whose integrity ought to have been dear to 
him? Has he not been burlesquing men and women, who 
had much laughter-and- sneer- worthy in them, no doubt, but 
who had claims upon our respect, our admiration or love? 
Is there not something sacred in these men which Theophrastus 
has overlooked in his sneering ? 
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[Under like above title a limited portion of the “ Westminster Review* is occasionally 
set apart for the reception, of aUc Articles, which, though harmonising with the 
general spirit and aim of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. TJw object of the Editor, in 
introducing tkis department , is p facilitate the expression of opinion by mm 
of high mental power and culture, who , while they are zealous friend* of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both 
from the Editor and each other.'] 

An Unrecognised Element in our Educational 
Systems. 

M OST thoughtful Englishmen must be convinced that few 
articles of our social creed need a more radical reform than 
the conventional morality of sex. The profound yearning after 
a purer public life, which Sir Arthur Helps has so beautifully 
expressed, in his rausings on u the great sin of great cities,” 
must awaken the sympathy of all men of culture and intelli- 
gence. There is, too, a growing conviction that more light is 
needed on the subject, and that a wider diffusion of sound physio- 
logical knowledge among all classes of society, and an honest 
attempt to build up a new theory of morals on the basis of 
scientific truth rather than on mere authority and convention, 
are the things most needed to meet the growing evils of the age. 
But these two classes of social reformers appear to be widely 
separated ; and for the most part the advocates of scientific 
inquiry stand forward as representing the spirit of rebellion 
against all hitherto received social ethics. Yet I feel convinced 
that an exhaustive study of the laws of our physical being will 
lead to results altogether in harmony with the highest aspirations 
of our spiritual nature, and will at the same time render such 
aspirations less vague and unpractical than those set forth in 
u Companions of My Solitude ;* while, as a result of such study, 
we shall find a clue to the solution of difficulties which at present 
seem to the philanthropist well-nigh insuperable. 

I cannot hope to do more than attempt, to indicate apath in a 
new and unexplored region. The science of physiology* as a 
whole, is in a very undeveloped state, and the physiology of sex 
is, perhaps, the most backward of all its branches. Wisdom is 
a safer guide than mere knowledge ; and the morality of man- 
kind is founded rather upon the inspirations of healthy instinct 
than the dry light of scientific induction. But knowledge and 
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wisdorri ought to go baud in hand, and the" complicated con- 
ditions of modern civilisation render it no longer safe or wise to 
trust to mere fineness of feeling if unfortified by the inexorable 
logic of facts. 

But, further, I cannot help thinking that in all stages of 
human society the community at large ought to know all that 
can admit of any practical application in the physiology of sex. 
It seems clear that the enforced ignorance in which Englishmen 
grow up is unnatural and vicious, and that this fundamental 
falsehood is one chief root of the fecial evils we deplore. The 
ancient lamentation of the prophet holds good here: “My 
people is destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 

If we consider the following facts we can hardly refuse our 
assent to the position just stated. The instinct of sex is the 
strongest and the most active element in nature. Nothing is 
stronger save the instinct by which we cling to life itself. It is 
perfectly Protean in its capacity for concealing and cloaking 
itself under every imaginable variety of form. Until we have 
studied the subject we have no idea of the extent to which this 
instinct underlies every department of thought and feeling, 
modifying and colouring the play of emotions and affections, of 
physical function and mental activity. It does not, as many 
suppose, delay to come into existence until the maturity of youth; 
its blind beginnings operate throughout childhood, and its 
conscious workings are the most powerful just at the very age 
when all the faculties of body and of mind are unfolding them- 
selves and the character is being formed for life. 

If mankind were sinless and healthy this instinct might 
perhaps be trusted to develop itself without any guidance derived 
from observation and experience. But such is far from being the 
case. The world is very evil. Not only is there a vast amount 
of external wickedness with which we must sooner or later come 
into contact, but the most serious point of all is that every man 
inherits and carries with him from the cradle to the grave 
diseased and vicious tendencies derived from remote and unknown 
ancestors. We are thus brought face to face with this singular 
absurdity, that while we know that the whole character and 
welfare of man depends on the right direction given to the most 
powerful element in his nature, and while we well know that this 
element will probably .be misdirected by forces operating both 
from within and from without, yet we think we have discharged 
our whole duty in education if we leave this power to take care 
of itself, and spend all our social energies in securing satisfactory 
guarantees that when our folly has produced its inevitable fruit 
the result shall at least be kept carefully concealed. So that ait 
be fair without we reck nothing of the rottenness within. 
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Nay, more, we do worse than this. We dp in an indirect ymy 
give our t>oys lessons on the subject which wb kpow must most- 
powerfully awaken their natural curiosity. We set them to 
study a literature, which, however invaluable apd indispensable 
as an instrument of education, has this most serious drawback, 
that almost all of it is more or less permeated with a spirit of 
falsehood and licentiousness such as would never be tolerated in 
the literature of the day, but which is glorified and excused be- 
cause it is classical There would be no harm in this if' boy* 
were trained in the knowledge which would enable them to 
detect the falsehood ami to despise the licentiousness. But here 
the schoolmaster is silent. 

We must not however imagine, because parents and school- 
masters say nothing, that no teaching goes on. The time comes 
sooner or later in a boy’s life when he must exchange the safer 
atmosphere of home for the little world of a public school. 
Common sense tells us that curiosity is one of the most irrepres- 
sible tendencies of human nature, and that, at the time of life 
when the animal instincts begin to develop into conscious activity, 
curiosity in regard to all matters pertaining to that instinct i« 
sure to be specially strong. The only remedy possible is to 
destroy curiosity by giving such full information as will leave 
nothing to be inquired about. That this information will very 
soon be obtained in one way or another is matter of absolute* 
certainty. No boy over remained for a month in any school, 
public or private, without learning all the salient points in the 
physical relation between the sexes. We have no choice in the 
matter except between true and wholesome information given by 
the parent, the schoolmaster, the clergyman, or the family 
physician on the one hand, and the one-sided, false, and sensual 
teaching which boys are certain to derive from each other. Let 
wo one imagine that this curiosity can be or ought to tie suppressed 
and stamped out by any measures of supervision and restraint, 
Tt is indeed God’s voice within the hoy, crying out for light ; 
for light to know and understand Gods will ; and if we refuse to 
answer that dumb, inarticulate cry, or endeavour only to stifle it 
because it troubles us, we are fighting against God, and the guilt 
of whatever consequences may ensue will rest upon our beaus. 

There are two grave evils in connection with tb^^iniioentted 
and unrecognised instruction in the rudiments pr^ifiysiology. 
First,, the lessons thus learned arc learned surreptitiously, and 
thus there is inevitably attached to them the jmiriehi zeut 
which belongs to whatever is secret and forbidden. But & far 
graver evil is opened up to us if we ask the question, '** Whence 
do the doctors in this contraband school derive their own know- 
ledge ? J> Partly, no doubt, from tradition. There is a complete 
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cycle of physiological maxims illustrated by filthy stories banded 
down from time immemorial in all the schools of the knd. Bat 
whenever any additions are made to this common stock, they 
can only come from the same source as the common stock itself. 
The only boys who are in a position to give any original infor- 
mation on the subject are those who are older and more vicious 
than the rest ; those who have matriculated in the university of 
vice and taken their degree in the house of the harlot Such 
boys having the exclusive monopoly of the much coveted lore, 
necessarily acquire an immense ascendency over their fellows, A 
schoolboy always worships a boy older than himself who knows 
something which to him is a profound mystery, and who has 
dared to do that which he has not even ventured to imagine. 

When the boy leaves school, influences of an analogous kind 
still surround him. At the universities, or in large towns where 
young men congregate in sufficient numbers to form a society of 
their own,, this system of unaided and unexamined self-education 
still goes oil. The traditions of the different public schools are 
merged in one common currency of counterfeit coin. The 
diligent perusal of Lempribre’s Dictionary, of the beauties of 
Juvenal and Aristophanes, and of selections from the Old 
Testament histories, is replaced by the study of humanity as 
exhibited in the music-hall, the green-room, and the police-court 
Jttappy the young man who survives this training with no worse 
res alt than the negative one of being introduced to the responsi- 
bilities of manhood and marriage with his mind unfortified by a 
single true idea, but thoroughly and firmly imbued with some 
half doaien traditional lies — lies of the worst sort that the devil 
can put into the heart of man, since they are lies that consist of 
an ingenious distortion and perversion of half-truths about 
matters so complicated and difficult that none but thjp trained 
student can rightly unravel them. So far as a knowledge of the 
duties of H0X is concerned, an Englishman is born and brought 
up in Egyptian darkness — a darkness that maybe felt, a darkness 
into which toe light of heaven is never allowed to penetrate, but 
which is in some sort illumined by a sickly glare from the mouth 
of the pit of perdition. 

It does nqt follow that Englishmen necessarily grow up vicious* 
Far from Morality depends chiefly upon healthy instinct ; 
and the family life and family traditions of Englishmen are pro- 
verbially sound. And although our educational systems leave out 
all reference to the laws of sex, yet our public schools and 
universities foster a spirit of chivalry and hardihood, and; thus 
prepare a soil fitted for the growth of manly virtues., Mere 
instruction in physiology will never make a man pure; all we 
claim for such instruction is that it will save him from being led 
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astray by delusions and mistakes, ant! that it will tmnsform the 
passive and unaggressive purity of ignorant ipst&ict into that 
active enthusiasm for righteousness which can alphe result from 
an intelligent comprehension of God’s Will tables 

of our flesh. ' 

There is another reason why knowledge of this kind ii impera- 
tively called for. We have entered upon a period of transition 
in philosophical and religious thought. Forces which We can 
hardly measure, and which we are powerless to control/ are at 
work, disintegrating and dissolving all things. Every doctrine 
is questioned, every sentiment is analysed ; nothing can Osdape 
the merciless iconoclasm of the spirit of the age on the plea that 
it has commanded the undisturbed assent Of mankind from tittle 
immemorial. If the morality of sex were a mere abstract specu- 
lation, such as that of the personality of the unconditioned or the 
automatism of organised beings, there would be no danger in 
such discussions. But this is a question on the right solution of 
which depends the equilibrium of the most terrible passions of 
humanity. It seems little short of insanity to allow interests so 
momentous to hang on the brittle thread of mere sentiment and 
habit, however healthy and however deeply rooted. We must 
be able to give a reason for the faith that is in us, or We shall 
fail in the day of trial. 

Moreover, we must not shut our eyes to the fact that the out- 
ward conditions of the problem before us are changing rapidly, 
and shaping themselves towards issues to which the comfortable 
conventions of a past age will be hopelessly inapplicable. The 
moral creed of the orthodox paterfamilias will soon become 
an obvious impossibility : it has long since, in practice*, been 
renounced by the young men of the day : and the time must 
come when this dead sultan can no longer be propped and 
bolstered up on his throne; and when he falls down in the 
presence of the janizaries of society, ruin and anarchy must 
ensue, unless meantime a living king can be brought forward to 
whom the hearts of the people may loyally knit themselves. 
But while Conservatives are content to let things take their 
course, the extreme Radicals of sex are wiser in their gener&|fon< 
That knowledge which we ought to proclaim as the heritage of 
the young they have appropriated and are dUigen^ly dissemi- 
nating after their own fashion and in their own kindip '-’'J. they 
have found a new sultan, the lineal heir of the dead\''i&atr J %ho 
now mocks the throne ; a sultan who promised pea^e and plenty 
to tin* poor; a sultan of insinuating address and ^Mlanthropic 
phrase, who dexterously appeals to all the ignorant prejudices 
that made his father popular, and who promised to Ho all that 
his father did, and far more, to cleanse the cup add polish the 
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platter, to remove every eydsore, and whitewash every sepulchre, 
until propriety shall be all in alL It is true we do not allow 
the adherents of this ne^ prince openly to advocate his claims, 
for there is one part of his programme which cuts sore against 
the grain of immemorial instincts; and, moreover, though we 
know that our lawful sultan is dead, still be is our sultan, and 
the sultan of our forefathers, and we are sticklers for authority 
and prescription. We are half-conscious that sooner or later the 
young prince must come to the throne, and that on one un- 
pleasant point our prejudices must give way before the pressure 
of the opinion of enlightened political economists : but we 
especially dislike to have troublesome questions pressed home, 
and we hate people who are presumptuous and premature. 

The time, then, has come when a morality based upon the 
union of intelligent knowledge with pure feeling must be sub- 
stituted for the morality of mere convention and tradition. 
There have been, in different stages of the world’s history, 
different ideals of the relation of the sexes. There was the ideal 
of Paganism ; there was the Jewish ideal : and after the upheaval 
and dissolution of all ancient systems with the rise of Christianity 
there came the mediaeval ideal, an ideal in some respects the 
most noble, and in some respects the most diseased, of them all. 
The conventional morality of Englishmen may briefly be described 
as an illogical agglomerate, comprising all that was worst, and 
excluding all that was best, in each df these systems. We do 
not, of course, mean that the practical morality of the day can 
be thus described. Our practical morality fortunately has but 
little to do with our theoretical creed. The one we inherit with 
our Teutonic blood as a matter of instinct ; the other we have 
evolved from a strange medley of the medievalism of the Prayer 
Book and the worse than Pagan animalism of public school 
tradition. 

. But in "Order that a true system of morality may be constructed 
and generally accepted, there must be, as a preparation for it, a 
previous diffusion of sound physiological teaching among all 
classes of society, more especially the middle and lower classes, 
from whose convictions and habits the weight of national senti- 
ment is derived. It is not merely that knowledge is necessary 
as a basis for intelligent convictions of duty : but one most 
important effect of the diffusion of such information will he to 
purify the fountain of knowledge itself. Any branch of human 
thought must suffer if it be left exclusively in the hands of a 
privileged and professional class. 'Jheology, for example, will 
always he narrow and unpractical — nay, perhaps $ven immoral-** 
in countries where laymen take no intelligent and active interest 
in it. It is to be feared that whatever small amount of light 
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may exist with regard to the theory of the duties of sex has been 
much obscured hitherto by this professional exclusiveness, which, 
perhaps, is stronger among medical men than aniong the clergy. 
And in this case the consequeuces of such exclusiveness are more 
prejudicial than in the case of theology. A clergyman may be 
narrow and dogmatic, but, as a rule* he is more earnest and 
spiritually-minded than the average layman, and therefore more 
capable of finding out theological truth. But the materialism of 
medical training, coupled with the too prevalent neglect of 
general culture, has a direct tendency to deaden those subtle 
inspirations by which in the main the ethics of the relation of 
the sexes must be determined. Hitherto, perhaps, the influence 
of* the medical profession lias, on the whole, been for evil rather 
than for good. The bulk of the members of that profession take 
no special interest in the subject. But for one high-minded and 
enthusiastic surgeon, who probably has no time or energy left to 
spare for the metaphysical and moral speculations that might be 
deduced from his knowledge, there are scores of commonplace 
practitioners who in their daily intercourse with their little world 
diligently and dogmatically enforce maxims that are either 
destructive of all morality, or only consistent with its lower 
developments. One not unfrequently meets with young men 
who are ready to defend the looseness of their lives by telling 
you that their medical man has advised them to take the course 
they have adopted, and has clearly explained that for a bachelor 
to live a life of purity is a physical impossibility, and that any 
attempt at such a life would be most injurious to the health. 

This poisoning of the well of knowledge seems to be one of 
the inevitable results of the system by which all public reference 
iu education to the duties and functions of sex is proscribed. 
Medical men themselves form their first ideas on these subjects 
from schoolboy traditions; and these ideas are so congenial to 
the* baser aspects of our nature, that no after-training could easily 
eradicate them, even if such training had this for its express 
object, which it has not. We mu^Prem ember that physiology, 
as a science, is but in its childhood, and that the problems we 
have to face in the physiology of sex are extremely complicated 
and hard to investigate, and that in regard to them the most 
contradictory opinions are advocated. In this region of twilight, 
therefore, a man is certain to choose his path according to 
previous predilections, and as a rule these will be cm thO Wpohg 
side. But it instruction in a system of morality baaed upon 
physiology formed a necessary part of every schoolboy 4 ® educa- 
tion, then these mists would no longer be allowed to hang over 
this debatable land. 

^ In brief, the system of education at present adopted, of evading 
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all that relates to sex, and of trusting to ignorance and innocence 
as the sole protection of boys and young men against the evils 
that are about them and within them, issues in this result, that 
while virtue is left defenceless, vice has all the arguments to 
herself. AH systematic thought, and all shaping of practical 
popular maxims from the results of such thought, are on the 
wrong side. Why should this state of things continue ? Why 
should not one of the most influential factors of human nature be 
recognised and brought within the sphere of educational in- 
fluences? 

One favourable symptom of social progress in these matters is, 
that in all schools for girls now under public control the study of 
some simple manual of the science of health is made a necessary 
part of the course of instruction. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, but a little consideration 
will show that this is far from being all that is wanted. The 
science of health is both abstruse and complicated, and the 
amount of time that can be devoted to it in an ordinary girls'- 
school extremely small. With the best text-books and the 
best teachers available, it would be hard to keep the lesson on 
health from degenerating into mere “ cram/' And the proba- 
bility is, that most girls either retain no permanent impression at 
all, or, if they do, little is left in their minds beyond a few 
isolated and ill-understood maxims about special points of detail. 
A branch of knowledge which so far as popular education is con- 
cerned is relegated exclusively to the sex which unavoidably 
enjoys the fewest educational advantages, is not likely to make 
much permanent progress. The best remedy for these defects is 
to make the study of hygiene compulsory in boys’-sehools as well. 
There would then be a far greater chance that the knowledge 
thus acquired would be retained and turned to practical account 
in after-life* 

For boys, the study of hygiene ought to include a clear outline 
of the broad general principles of the physiology of sex, with So 
much of detailed infbrmaticHas has a direct bearing on the duties 
of practical morality. Two principles ought to regulate anv such 
scheme of instruction. First, that the physiology of sex, though 
necessarily occupying an important position in the course of these 
lessons, should be carefully subordinated to physiology and hygiene 
in general* The great aim of the teacher should be to divest a boy’s 
mind of the diseased notion that there is something specially and 
intrinsically prurient in matters connected with the relation be- 
tween the sexes ; and this can best be done by carefully making 
the lessons on sex grow naturally and healthfully out of the lessons 
ou bodily functions in general. Secondly, human physiology 
should always be treated comparatively, in its relation to the 
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physiology of all lower forms of animated existence. Those who 
have never studied the subject can form nd idea of the moral 
leverage that can be gained by taking this standpoint. Through- 
out the ascending scale of creation nothing is moth dearly marked 
than the gradual evolution of the moral element— th^i slow* silent 
preparation for the introduction of spiritual fprces ih <^n|Uhction 
witn the merely physical aspects of nature. A wish teacher will 
begin with the stamens and pistil of a common flower, and; ticking 
that flower as his text will unfold from it tho whole mystery of 
the relation between the male and the female; and as he rises 
upwards he will with judicious tact fasten on the points of analogy 
or contrast that most vividly set forth those moral truths on, the 
inculcation of which he constantly fixes his aim. 

In regard, also, to the mode of teaching these lessons, two 
principles should be carefully carried out. First, that instruction 
and examination should be chiefly or exclusively oral and in class* 
There must no doubt be text-books for the teacher ; but whether 
there should be such for the pupil is perhaps doubtful. For a 
boy to read such subjects by himself might be injurious, though 
it could not do half the harm that is done under the present 
system. But the fresh air of the publicity of class-room instruc- 
tion would render the discussion of all necessary details as harm- 
less, and almost as dry, as a lesson in Thucydides. Secondly, 
the morbid exercise of the imagination should be prevented hy t 
using the utmost plainness of speech, by avoiding all ambiguities 
and euphemisms, and by the actual exhibition of the structures 
spoken of in prepared and preserved dissections. If drawings are 
used, they should be mere outline diagrams made to exhibit the 
theoretical relations of different structures and organs with 
greater clearness ,than can be seen in the complications of actual 
existence. 

% One great danger that we have to obviate is the effect of 
ignorance and curiosity at the critical time of life when the 
latent instincts of sex usually begin to manifest their conscious 
working. Omne ignotmi pro magnifico, but on the system 
we advocate a boy would be delivered from the temptations of 
idle curiosity and of the vicious companionships to Which such 
curiosity inevitably leads. I believe that nine-tenths— nay, that 
ninety-nine Hundredths — of the immorality that prevails among 
young men originates primarily in ignorance 
curiosity. All men are naturally chaste, paradoxw aa »uch 
*a statement may appear. Just in proportion a$ 
propensities are strongly developed, in that ' has 

hh an intense, if latent, instinct of purity. i ^Tfa^lteorallst hoed 
not search in heaven above or in hell beneath for V motive- 
power to enforce tbe duty of chastity. That Spiritual force is 
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within, deep in the inmost core of every map who is free from 
structural disease of the brain* All we have to do is to give 
light and guidance, to set this motivepower to work in the right 
direction by forming positive habits of spiritual and physical 
purity — habits in which the young man, when arrived at mature 
manhood, will had himself empanoplied as in complete steel. 
But without such guidance the untrained instinct of maiden 
modesty will often go astray. The falsehoods that are current 
among habitually vicious young men are dangerous, because 
they so closely border upon natural truths. An innocent and 
ignorant youth, left, alone among vicious associates, will often 
find himself terribly tempted, because his own experience will 
sometimes make him feel as if the arguments they urged were 
after all only too true. In such a case how inestimable would 
be the advantage of having early had the mind imbued with 
exact and scientific demonstrations of the falsehood of these 
delusions. In civilised society, even more than among savages, 
the functions of sex have uniformly and throughout innumerable 
centuries been so perverted and misused that our humanity has 
become altogether warped and diseased, and it needs great faith 
to hold to the truth, when that truth appears at times to be 
contradicted by all experience, and to be utterly against the 
grain of our own habitual sensations. 

One objection to the scheme we have urged demandwS a frank 
investigation. It will be said that instruction in the physiology 
of sex may perhaps be necessary for a few, for those who are in 
danger of being led astray ; but that for the healthy majority 
it is unnecessary, and in their case it would introduce the very 
evils of impurity of thought against which we ourselves wish to 
contend. In other words, it may be urged that we advocate 
a sort of moral vaccination ; we desire all boys to be made 
mildly unchaste for the sake of saving tine lives of an unfortunate 
few. 

At the outset,, we demur to this doctrine about the majority. 
If we remove from our calculations those men who lead a pure 
life because they have scarcely any capacity for temptation, it 
is to be feared that among those who are truly masculine, 
chastity before marriage is the exception rather than the rule. 
But for the object we have now to consider we m!y waive thia 
point, and assume, a rgumenti gratid , that the majority of boys 
are healthy in their inherited moral instincts., We will also 
waive a few other obvious points— such, for example, as that 
unless a boy is to be forbidden all access to the Bible, the news- 
paper, the literature of Greece and Rome, and the writings of 
all our own standard authors-— it is impossible for him to avoid 
corning across the most pointed allusions to the very ideas to 
which objection ♦ is made; and every one knows that indirect 
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8ugge8tion influences the imagination much mo^e powerfully 
t hau explicit statement. jv 

We waive all these preliminaries, and, going at once to the 
root of the matter; we contend that the objection itself is a striking 
illustration of the perversity of conventional ideas on the subject 
of purity. This perversity is founded in part upon an incapacity 
to discriminate between scientific and poetical ideas. The words 
and phrases we commonly use are as a rule poetical ; the Use 
of scientific words and phrases implies the power of mental 
abstraction, and therefore involves a higher degree of educa- 
tion than falls to the lot of the mass of mankind. To illustrate 
this distinction, let us take an example. The words “daisy/* 
“ violet/’ and “ buttercup/ 1 are all poetical words which at once 
call up, not an abstract idea to be examined fef the intellect, 
but a living unity that appeals to the feelings and the senses ; 
in short, to the whole man. Whereas the scientific terms that 
correspond to these poetical names leave our imagination and 
our emotions untouched, and merely depict a dry diagram to 
the eye of the intellect alone. 

Apply this distinction to the question in hand. The words 
and phrases relating to matters of sex which a boy comes across 
in the study of literature or the experiences of life are all 
poetical, and therefore dangerous ; while what he would he 
taught in the class-room would be solely scientific, would be the 
bare skeletons of abstract thought, scraped clean oLevery trace 
of living passion. And it is a well-proved fact that fne scientific 
study of natural objects sometimes has a positive tendency to 
deaden our capacity for their poetical appreciation. 

There is therefore not the least incompatibility between com- 
plete scientific knowledge of every detail of the* physiology of sex 
and the most perfect purity of thought : on the contrary, strange 
as the option may appear to those who have never examined the 
subject, the former is one of the greatest possible helps to the 
latter. From what I personally saw of undergraduate life at 
Cambridge, I am sure that those men who were medical students 
were* as a rule, more pure-minded and modest than most men of 
the same standing as regards social antecedents and educational 
advantages.* That prejudice, which the Laureate with the most 
perfect 4|fkrmatic propriety has put into the mouth of his wrong- 
headed Princess : — 

“ We shudder but to dream our dfaids should ape 
Those monstrous males that- carve the living hound* , 

And cram him with the fragments of the graven 
Or in the dark, dissolving human he«jifc r ^ 

And holy secrets of this microcosm, 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest, 

Eacarnalise their spirits * , # , 
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is the expression of a prejudice that springs from ignorance 
alone. 

It may be said of medical men, that their contact with sorrow 
and suffering tends to purify them, and the consciousness that 
the acquisition of physiological knowledge is absolutely indis- 
pensable to enable them to alleviate pain and suffering saves 
them from the natural and proper results of that acquisition ; but; 
that where physiology is studied for its own sake, and not as a 
means to an end, its natural tendency to deprave the mind would 
then become apparent ; and that therefore the innocent minds 
of children who as yet are untouched by the depravity of the 
world, ought not so to be contaminated, when no urgent reason 
can be alleged. 

We reply that, even were there no important end to be 
gained, we cannot see how a pure mind could be contaminated 
by seeing and hearing a complete and exhaustive proof of the 
truth of the text, “It is lie that hath made us and not we our- 
selves ; we are His people and the sheep of His pasture or to 
put the same idea in more modern phrase, that the relation 
between the sexes is the most perfect, the loveliest chord in the 
harmony of the universe. 

But, furthermore, there is in this case a real necessity for such 
knowledge, at least for all boys. Just in proportion to the 
strength of a mans brain, in that very proportion does he inherit 
the blood of the tiger and the ape. Even if it be allowed that 
women may^safely be left in ignorance, with men this can never 
be the case. The more healthy, the more perfect a man is, the 
more certain is it that he will be terribly tempted, even if he be 
kept in the saintliest seclusion imaginable. Few truly masculine 
men can lead a life that is at once perfectly pure and perfectly 
healthful, unless they know the physiological laws that regulate 
the working of their natural powers. To allow a boy to grow up 
in ignorance is as sane and as prudent as it would be to allow a 
person wholly unacquainted with chemistry to go into a labora- 
tory and undertake" the manipulation of fulminating silver and 
nitro-glycerine. That very boy who has been brought up in a 
Puritan home, whosormother would most earnestly protest, as she 
would say, against having his mind depraved by the kind of 
teaching we advocate — that boy, whose shy sensitive nature 
shrinks from the coarse jests and the foul allusions of his class- 
fellows — that very hoy has perhaps already fallen, or is doomed 
soon to fall, into the black and silent Charybdis by which so 
many of the fairest promise are slowly, hopelessly, and helplessly 
sucked down to the abyss of a moral degradation worse than 
death itself. To that very boy the knowledge we fain would 
give may perhaps be the one thing needful to save him from 
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making shipwreck of body and soul. It is a fact proved by 
experience, that this morbid physico-moral insapifey often origi- 
nates in Tiabits that have been formed in infancy or childhood, 
and that it is invariably fostered, and usually created* by the 
neglect and the reticence of parents and schoolmasters* 

We have spoken hitherto of the part which the teacher Ought 
to take in supplementing on this one important point the course 
of instruction given in public schools for boys. But there is 
another aspect of this education which must chiefly depend upon 
the thoughtfulness and common sense of parents and guardians, 
in the home and beyond the bounds of the schoolroom. This 
consists in the formation of habits of decency, cleanliness, and 
reverence for the body. There is an old and very true saying 
u Manners makyth man.’' Where the outward forms of courtesy 
are forgotten or disregarded, the finer feelings of consideration 
for the welfare of others are sure to suffer in consequence. What 
forms of politeness are to social goodwill, decent customs are to 
chastity. How far the reverse of all this our national customs 
have been is best evidenced by the fact that until lately the 
bestial indecency of the birch was a recognised institution in our 
public schools ; while the gross ignorance of physiology which 
prevails among all classes of society receives an apt illustration 
in the corresponding fact that few schoolmasters are aware that 
to use the cane in the way in which the cane is proverbially 
supposed to be used is almost a crime. 

There can be little doubt that most of the grave defects and 
the irrational solecisms of our received systems of education have 
their ultimate root in the essential viciousness of the ideal from 
which they have historically been evolved- However much 
they have become modified in the course of time, our public 
schools and universities to this day in their main structure and 
constitution inherit the diseased bias of the monastic institutions 
from which they have derived their existence. Hence we can 
hardly Wonder that in everything connected with sex they should 
be so much at fault. One fundamental vice in our orthodox 
systems of education that obviously originates in monastic 
influences, is the separation of the sexes. To a certain extent no 
doubt sucl| separation is natural, and necessary for the due 
differentiation of the moral, intellectual, and physical characteristics 
of each ; but there is the widest difference between the unforced 
isolation of a healthful evolution, and the rigorous, the absolute* 
and the unbroken seclusion of which the bolts and ban* and 
aged bedmakers of our national colleges form the appropriate out- 
ward symbol. Many competent judges are of opinion that the 
low tone of morality which unfortunately prevails among us is 
largely due to this unnatural custom of the entire separation of 
[ Vol. CXI1. No. CCXXI.J— New Series, VoL LYL No. I. 0 
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the sexes in school and university life. Nor is this topic so alien 
as might at first sight appear to the subject we are discussing. 
For at the bottom of all this cowardly reticence on the part of 
parents and schoolmasters lies that feeling which was the key- 
stone of the mediaeval creed, that feeling which was definitely 
formulated by the fathers of the Church, and was illustrated 
with the severest logic in the life of every saint in the Calendar ; 
and that secret and ultimate creed put into plain words is this — 
that the relation between the sexes was created by the devil. 

P.S. — On looking through the proof of the foregoing article, I 
see that it is on one point open to misconception. My main 
object is to draw attention to an important principle — viz,, that 
the instinct of sex ought to be openly recognised and openly 
educated. When this principle has been accepted by society, 
then the questions of detail as to how it is to be realised in prac- 
tice will have to be next considered. Probably for a long time 
to come this part of education will be best carried out at home : 
it was chiefly for the sake of distinctly explaining what I mean 
by sex education that I have attempted in this article to give a 
brief sketch of the way in which hereafter it may be organised in 
public schoola I have also put aside the question of such educa- 
tion for girls as being beyond the proper scope of the article : 
but there can be little doubt that for them it is quite as important 
as for boys, because without such knowledge they cannot develop 
and use aright their full moral power in the education of men. 
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THEOLOGY. 

0 1+' a general view of “The History of the Church,” by Dr, J. J. 

Herzog, Professor of Theology at Erlangcr, only the second part 
lies before us. 1 In a certain definite but restricted sense the Pro 
Instant author concedes that the antiquity of Catholicism is greater 
than popular opinion usually admits, recognising it as a result of the 
reconciliation of the two divergent forms of Christianity — the Jewish 
and tine Gentile, and tracing back the Catholic idea to the close of the 
A/post olic age. fn surveying the historical tract which ho now pro 
poses to illustrate, our chronicler divides it into three periods — the first 
extending from Boniface, the so-called Apostle of the Germans, to th<* 
accession of Gregory VII. ; the second, beginning with the accession 
of Gregory and ending with that of Clement V . ; and the third, reach 
ing from the year of Clement’s enthronement — 3305 to 3 517 — Un- 
conventional date of the Protestant Reformation. Though opposed to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Rome, Dr. Herzog does 
not fail to do justice to the devotional life, the ideal aspiration, the 
truth awtl goodness, and the moral and intellectual tendencies of the 
Middle Ages; discerning, amid the darkness and confusion, the per- 
plexities and aberrations of the times, the powerful individualities 
which glorified them by splendid action or quieted them by merciful 
endeavour. The historical narrative is as rich in detail as is consistent 
with the limited space allotted to it, and the expository chapters are 
reasonably instructive on such subjects as the Development of Theo- 
logy and Theological Science, including the scholastic and mystic, al 
phases of Catholic thought. As we turn the pages of Dr. Herzog’s 
volume we find a goodly array of names of saints and holy worm a, of 
the Catholic heroes of sword and pen. To St. Elizabeth, with whom 
Kinglets u Tragedy” long since made us familiar, he does due 
honour, as a living embodiment of Catholic humility and beneficence, 
though far from approving of her ascetic extravagances. To the 
heretical Huss, naturally enough a still more liberal treatment is 
accorded. The question of the Emperor Sigismund’s safe conduct, 
however, is not very satisfactorily handled. One point, indeed, is 
pronounced sufficiently clear — viz., the violation of the safe conduct, 
during the trial, by the imprisonment of Huas. Whether the Emperor 
was gudty of treachery to the martyr, Dr. Herzog seerna to leave 
undecided. That IIuss himself allowed that, should fie be condemned 

1 “Abriss der gesaitttnfcen K irchengoscbichte. ” Von Dr. J. J, Hereog, Ortfenf- 
Ichen Professor der Theologie in Erlangen, Zweiter Theft. London ; TrUbnor 
& Co. 1879. 
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for heresy, he would not refuse to die, does not, in our opinion, dispose 
of the difficulty. On the day of his condemnation (he bishop who 
preached the occasional seriuon, turning to the Emperor, doctored that 
by the execution of that heretic he would be honourably remembered 
by posterity, and when immediately after Huss affirmed that he had 
repaired to Constance with the Imperial document in his hands and 
then confronted the grantor, the Emperor blushed, Are we to suppose 
that he blushed with the sense of the discredit reflected on his honour 
by the minor indignation tp which Huss was exposed, hnd not rather 
at the thought of the disgrace with which the surrender to death of 
the condemned man would tarnish his reputation ? 

If Dr. Herzog can write of the Church of Home without the bitter 
old-fashioned prejudice which distinguishes the extreme Protestant, 
Dr. Chr. Wordsworth, 2 the Bishop of Lincoln, still nurses the ancestral 
wrath and keeps it comfortably warm. We were hardly prepared to 
find such inexorable anger in a celestial bosom, or to read a repetition 
of the obsolete interpretation of the Apocalypse in the writing of a 
bishop and a scholar, which identifies the Church of Borne with the 
lady of easy virtue in the vision of St. John, detects in the papal 
millinery the scarlet, pejgls, gold, and precious stones of the apocalyptic 
specification, and recognSs in the Pope the “ mysterious rival of God.” 
With these wild speculations we have no sympathy. We can better 
appreciate some of the bishop’s less visionary indictments of Roman 
Catholic procedure. He tells us, for instance, that a passage beginning 
“Qui Cathedram Petri,” interpolated in the “Do Unitate Eceleaise” of 
St. Cyprian, and in 1682 believed to be genuine by the Gallican 
bishops, was put in a prominent place by Pope Gregory XVI. in his 
Encyclical Letter in 1832, though the Abb4 Migne, in his “ Patrologia,” 
acknowledges that it is wanting in the ancient editions. He also 
relates a story which we presume is true. Certain professors of the 
College de Prance publicly declared that they had seen with their own 
eyes a new prophet whom God had sent into the world to regenerate 
it, and sixty of their hearers, when asked if they had not seen this 
prophet, replied in a public lecture-room, u Oui, nous le jurons.” 
This, u fearful blasphemy” which has gone unrebuked by the Minister 
of Instruction and his Council, is less instructive, however, than the 
credulity exhibited in the manufacture of a new saint. An ancient 
Latin inscription was discovered oh April 1st (an ominous day), 1842, 
in the catacomb» at Rome, near the Via Solaria ; “Aurelias Theudosi© 
benignissim© et indinparabili femin© Aurelius Optatus Conjugi 
innocentiasim© depos. Pi\ Kol Dec. Nat. Ambiana. The 

sepulchral tablet was tom from its place and subjected to the critical 
scrutiny of the “ Congregation of Relics/’ when a verdict was pro- 
nounced that the remains in question were those of Theudosia, a 
Christian, a saint, a martyr, and a native Amiens . i£, 

The sentence was ratified by Pius IX., and the name Of Theu- 

,^. hA , \ M m k 111, I I II n 1 , 

9 “ Miscellanies, Literary and Religious.” By Chr. Wordsworth^ D.D., 

Lincoln. In three vole, London, Oxford, and Cambridge s Riviagtobs. 1870. 
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tlosia wa$ added to ritual of the Church of Amiens* Her mortal 
remains were transported to that city on 1858, and 

with music, banners, and illuminations, were carried iA,;Amaguiiiocnt 
car of triumph to the cathedral church, - attenae4'‘;!by^^ ';dbu^rse of 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, iler • "Mtiil^rsary was 
honoured by the presence of the Emperor -Naj»6le# : Vl|L.;; Wlid the 
Empress Eugbnie* A chapel also was erected to her 1 hb&ouri For 
the existence of Theodosia the Latin inscription is out bnly vritness. 
Of her, history nothing is known but what the discovered table# con- 
tains* The abbreviation u Nat. Ambiana,” may not refer Theo- 
dosia at nfL .“Nat.,” the bishop submits, is not an abbreriitiofi for 
“ Nata,” but for “ Natio” or for “ Nations, ” and signifies either the 
Ambian nation or an Arabian by nation, aa “ Nat. Pan.” signifies a 
Pannoman by nation, and “ Nat. Dalm.” a Dalmatian by nation. Now, 
as the Arabian? inhabited a wide track of Country, it would be as 
absurd to infer that Theudosia was born at Amiens because she was an 
Arabian, as to infer that a man was born at York because be Wfis born 
in Yorkshire. Though an Arabian by parentage, Theudosia may have 
been born at Home. Moreover, it appears from Sigebert that Sarna- 
nobria or Samanobriva did not receive the name Of Arabianis till the 
time of Gratian, about a.d. 882, Ainbianum being a Still later form of 
the name. If, then, Theudosia was a saint and a martyr, the words in 
question cannot mean that she was born at Amiens, for the age of 
martyrs had passed away before Amiens received the name of Ara- 
bian urn. The bishop appears to us to have made out his case, and 
the amazing discovery of the Congregation of Relics has its fitting 
counterpart in that of the Pickwick Club, and Nat. Ambian a its 
appropriate parallel in “Bill Stumps, his Mark,” commemorated In the 
annals of that immortal Society. As to the general contents of Dr* 
Wordsworth’s three substantial volumes, we can only hope that 
sympathetic readers may be forthcoming to take an interest in the 
h ter ary oougl omerate which he offers them. The pages bn the Pompeian 
inscriptions, Greece, Prance, and Italy are to us the most attractive ; 
but an omnivorous appetite may find a feast in the various dissertations 
on the Vatican Council, the Congress of Old Catholics, the Inspiration 
and Revision of the Bible, Church Music, Worship in Art, Cremation, 
the Spread of infidelity, the Decline of Mohammedanism, Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, Sisterhoods, Celibacy, and Wesleyan Methodists. 

Mr. Ii, H. Hill Sandys, barrister-at law, is sufficiently loyal to an anti- 
quated creed to be permitted to follow immediately in tne steps of an 
episcopal j^ofimlgator of the gospel. His quaint volume entitled ^In 
the Beginning”* is partly a serious protest, partly a finany philippic 
d^eofed againat certain modern views of the Creation which dk- 
ple^rag id his eyes. , His remarks have little mrghnfentarite cogency, 
but His whimsical trfcvesty of the doctrine of Evoltitiofc iff AlWblt ridi- 
culous enobgh;to beamusing. , Dogs, he infoms ; us, : ^buIl! ’he firegrate 

ft •« Id the Beginning : Remarks on Certain Modem ’Viewa of fee Creation By 
Richard Hill Bandys, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. London : 
Pickering and Co. 137#. ’ b\ fa* . . 
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public speakers if they could speak at all; but dogs cannot even behave 
decently. Who, he continues, ever saw a rich dog give way a bone in 
charity to a poor one if he wanted it hiniself? O vid he describes as “ the 
Founder of th&Anthropologieal Socitty,” who was the first to show us in 
\mMetamorplme$ the new ihuna of the present order of things scrambling 
out of the mud, followed in due course by the pleasing discovery of the 
“ Origin of Species by Selection But his happiest remark is to follow ; 
— u It has become a mshion of ' late in some quarters to write the name 
[of God] Jahveh, either because it looks thus something more like a com- 
mon Hebrew word or because it is covertly suggestive of the heathen 
Zao or Jove, who may thus have yet one more chance ; anyone distin- 
guished philologist^ how deceased, is Said to have usually commenced 
his morning prayer, “0 Jahveh, whom that fool . .will persist in calling 
Jehovah.” 

Diligent research and minute elaboration of chronological detail cha- 
racterise a dissertation on the dates of important works connected with 
the life of Jesus from the pen of the late Professor N. W. Ljungberg, of 
Gothenburg, the editor of an edition of Horace already noticed in this 
.Review. The data for such an attempt are at best fluctuating, and the 
author’s speculations on the original dwelling-place of the parents of 
Jews, the second governorship of Cyreniusand the synoptical determina- 
tion of the day of die crucifixion create some distrust of his conclusions. 
Accepting the conjectural estimate of the ago of Jesus (St. John viii. 57) 
Ci thou art not yet fifty years old/’ and supporting that estimate by the 
chronological indication (St. John ii. 20) “ forty and six years was 
this temple in building/’ he makes the birth of Jesus contemporary 
with the foundation of the Ilerodian structure, and infers that, ac- 
cording to the author of the fourth gospel, Jesus died on 14tb Nisan 
A.n. 29, being then about forty-eight years of age. But he objects, as 
the evangelist supposes that 14 Nisan a.d. 29 fell on a Friday, and as 
it assuredly did not fall on a Friday, he betrays the unhistorical charac- 
ter of his intimation. The fact is, he continp.es, u St. John” made use 
of a calendar adopted by the Jews only after the second destruction of 
Jerusalem A.n. 131. The fourth gospel could not therefore have been 
composed till ten or twenty years after this epoch about A.n. 140 or 150, 
at the earliest. This curious specimen of the Swedish Professor’s chrono- 
logical science we leave the expert to confirm or refute. 

Mr. Yoysey, u the Yorkshire vicar, who laid his sacrilegious hand on 
cherished shrines, and whose impiety was promptly punished/’ is not 
only convinced that the fourth gospel is m untrustworthy version of 
the Life of Jesus written about the middle of the second century or 
soon after, but is confident that the entire evangelical record is “ a 
degrading picture of the life of one who, for aught we know, was really, 
noble, really grandly humane.” His battery, however, is pointed more 
immediately against that reputed bulwark of Christianity called 
Prophecy/ and though in the main we cannot but agree with him, we 

* “The Sling and the Stone.” VoL VII. On Prophecy. By the Kev. Charle. 
Voyaay, B.A., formerly Vicar of Headlaugb, Yorkshire London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1879. 
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submit that it would have been more appropriate to ■ die assumed 
character of a simple shepherd-lad with unpretending ding and stone, 
if the impetuosity of his assault had been mod^tedBjt^ of 

the u sweet reasonableness” which another Jack the CHa^HUer always 
recommends, but does not always practically argu- 

ment grounded on the fulfilment of prophecy is one of th©/.' mb# dan- 
gerous of the edged tools with which orthodoxy struggles to’ defied its 
cause. To show that in many casll so-called predictions not 
fulfilled in the events assumed to be foretold, but that to ^save ap- 
pearances’ * recourse has been had to accommodation, arbitrary appli- 
cation of* irrelevant texts, garbled citation and perhaps ©von to 
unscrupulous manipulation, is not a very difficult though it U a 
rather disagreeable task, and this bisk Mr. Voysey in the seventh in- 
stalment of his u Sling and Stone” has accomplished with vigour and 
success. In a summary of unfulfilled prophecies, drawn from the pages 
of Dr. Kuenen, he shows that error in prediction was not exceptionally 
rare, giving instances of failure in the case of Tyre, Damascus, Moab, 
the return of Israel and the reunion of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Ephraim, It would seem as if in these latter days even orthodoxy 
itself lent unwilling testimony to the validity of heterodox assertion, 
though only within safe limits of course. Thus Dr. Vance Smith, one 
of the Revision Committee of the New Testament, gravely disputes the 
applicability to Christ of the text — “ He was despised and rejected of 
men” in the famous liii. chap, of Isaiah ; and Rev. Brownlow Maitland 
(whose publication of his modified views of prophecy occasioned the 
withdrawal of Lord Shaftesbury from the presidency of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge) allows that if exact fulfilments 
of definite and precise predictions are required, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to establish it. The once popular works of Newton and 
Keith, he admits, which rested the argument chiefly on supposed 
predictions of future events have in consequence become quite inade- 
quate to meet modern critical objections. Mr. Voysey’s rejection of 
Prophecy is followed by a reply to Mr. Maitland, which concludes the 
volume with a natural rejection of the idolatry of Christ, and a pro 
clamation of the superiority of the pure theoretic conception, bn which 
Mr. Voysey with serene confidence reposes. 

In a little volume, written in a spirit of faith, hope, and charity, Mr. 
Horace Field takes a very opposite view of Christianity j for, while Mr. 
Voysey denounces its dogma, Mr. Field predicts its ultimate triumph/ 
Reasserting the revelation of the Infinite through the Finite, he insists 
that the Father ©an be revealed by the Son alone, and maintains the 
identity of Christ with the Son of* God. Human nature will be elevated 
through Christian love, yet there is, it appears, “ an imperial self-love 
which daily trains us individually and nationally towards? a state in 
which our whole business energy will be spent in eo^op^htioh, or in 
which' we tkall live by serving society first, andlefcting the good of 
self flow out of service as second.” 1 

8 “The Ultimate Triumph of Christianity,” By Horace Field L*A. London ; 
C. Kogan Paul & Co, 3879 . 
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Mr. W* W. Clark’s view of the a Religion of the Future” is some- 
what non4atitudinaxian than that of Mr. Horace Field/ Having some 
acquaintance ^ith the liberal theology of our own day, he abandons 
such doctrines as the Fall, the Atonement, the deity of Jesus, a 
personal Devil, and an eternal Hell* makes Christianity consist in the 
conception of God as a Father, and accords Christ the same position 
in the sphere of the affectionsas Mosart holds in the sphere of music, 
and Newtpn in that of aciencslfc We regret that he should use the 
jargon of the' spiritualistic school, and that he should degrade his 
personification of divine love to the level of a “ mediumistic person.” 
Rut not only does he ^dopt the vocabulary of the ultra-Brutalists, as 
Mr. Carlyle would call the disciples of that school, but, while admitting 
the fraud, the ufi cleanliness, the folly, the vagaries of spiritualism, he 
accepts the testimony in favour of the phenomena called spiritual as 
overwhelming proof of their objective reality. Messages received 
through table-tipping and tappings are, it is allowed, unreliable, but if 
two ox mote persons say that portions of a semi-materialised body, 
irom a band to a complete form, were seen and handled by Mr. 
Crokes, especially if a mysterious handbell, a flower Or a piece of 
China grass is introduced into the performance, there is no resisting 
their combined evidence, powerfully reinforced as it is by the u in- 
telligible manipulation” of matter by the floricultural ghost. Of Mr. 
Clark’s disjunctive proposition i( there must be a truth underlying 
spiritualism, or it is one of the most stupendous delusions mankind has 
ever known,” we know which half we should find it easiest to 
accept . 

The Transition Christianity is represented in a much mote reason- 
able form by, Mr. Candler, a mathematical schoolmaster/ With the 
general doctrine of primary proportions, as we should understand it, 
we have ho quarrel, but unfortunately Mr. Candler understands it 
in a sense which is not acceptable to us. Neither can we allow the 
validity of his quasi-infallible test, the quod semper of Vxneeutius 
Lerinenais. We must equally object to his unsatisfactory admission 
that he partly agrees that observation and experience are the test of 
axiomatic propositions, believing, as we do, that even the axioms of 
geometry are inductive propositions which, independently of ex- 
perience, would not present themselves to the mind; and that such 
physical axioms as the law of gravitation are, as Sir John Herseheli 
says, obtained by a succession of inductions and abstractions derived 
from the observation of numerous facts and subordinate laws. As to 
the Consensus hominum we do not admit the existence of inherent 
elementary tmths* though we are far from denying that of inborn 
mental susceptibilities; and the test of universal assent, as generally 
understood, is, in cur judgment, a wholly fallacious one. The religion of 

, . , ' ' , ‘ J \r, , 
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savages is, as Mr. Mill says, a blundey of primitive bdief; and the 
supposed intention of Deity is far from being universal either in timo 
or place. 1*116 thoughtful adhesion of Socrates>aitd' ^^^ul^Goetlui 
and Bonaparte, or any number you please of philosop^^ saints, and 
poets, and the inconsiderate acquiescence of the rabble of 

Deists is resolvable, in the former case, into convidSon’- : ai$rinif from 
some rational demonstration or argument based on the b^dmr of niture, 
and, in the case of the latter, into a more or less 
ance of the teaching of cultivated minds, Mr, Candler entirely fails to 
show that this submission of the many, not of all, is an instinct, a 
natural faculty or primary proposition ; but his attempt ter realise for 
himself a system of reasoned truth is at least commendable: 

We are unable to recognise the particular raison d'etre of .MK'B&ftt’* * 
not tmlearned H Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.”* 
After the masterly elucidation of Baun and Pileiderer, the ■ JSn&Iish- 
man’s exposition is to us flat and frigid. Arminians, howeve*t«Uy bo 
pleased to learn that Mr. Beet not only ventures to contradict Augustine 
and Calvin, but undertakes to disprove what they taught, Justifying 
himself by the plea that the “ little ones of a later age are in some 
points wiser than the great ones of bygone days.” 

Like Mr. Beet s “ Commentary” the u Annotated Bible” by J. H. 
Blunt may succeed in vindicating its existence to that class of readers 
which stands in the old paths, and prefers the voice of a dull 
and virtuops orthodoxy to the dangerous music of her siren adver- 
sary. While we observe with pleasure that many of the miere»4erings 
of the ill-translated book of Job are corrected in the notes, we are 
amused at the stolidly unconscious dogmatism which pervades Mr. 
Blunt’s annotations. The volume before us contains the Old 
Testament books from Job to Malachi, and the Apocryphal books as 
well. 

We may make favourable mention here of Mr. J, Hamblin Smith’s 
“ Short Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts of the Apostles.” 10 We can- 
not, of course, agree with him in his old-fashioned view of the recon- 
ciliation of discrepancies, and when he says it is certain that St. Paul 
wrote four epistles during his imprisonment, those to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, Philemon, and the Philippiaris, he should have spoken for 
himself and not as the representative of historical truth. Far from 
being pertain, grave doubts are entertained whether be wrote any one 
of the four, either during his imprisonment or at any other time, end 
we are certain that he did not write the first or second of die four. 
The notes, however, are clear, admirably brief, and setedartt, ^ 
references to Thucydides will be found in them, Mr, 
that the author of the Acts was familiar with a 

— i 

8 “A Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to tbe 
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the writings of that historian, apparently the sixth book, in which the 
commencement of the Italian expedition is described, 

“ Work amongst Working Men” is a rather interesting account of 
the experiences of Miss Ellice Hopkins as an evangelist, 1 * The only 
unmarried daughter of a man of science occupying a permanent 
position in the University [of Cambridge ?] This lady was allowed 
by her father “ to go alone into public-houses and to beat about the 
streets at night, in the service of the rough men,” at whose conver- 
sion she appears to have laboured with some success. Known to 
many as the author of the “ Life and Letters of James Hinton,” 
Miss Hopkins is an accomplished and excellent woman, who reads 
Darwin, Tennyson, and Wordsworth, and believes in eternal punish- 
ment and the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. Among the graver matter 
of this book will be found some touches of humourous character. On 
one occasion, forty undergraduates having come to mock, but re- 
maining to pray, a dissenting organ expressed a hope that Miss 
Hopkins might prove the feeble instrument of saving grace to a god- 
less and unbelieving University ! Like Miss Ellice Hopkins, Mrs. 
Maclachlan avows her belief in Everlasting Punishment ; ia but the 
“ limited liability” principle is invoked to mitigate the horror with 
which respectable people now begin to contemplate that sublime dogma. 
Our lady theologian regards uni verbalism as irreconcilable with Scrip- 
ture; and contends that all who repel and will not obey the gospel 
will die? the second death, that is, will be annihilated. The guiltier 
principalis, however, the Devil and his Angels ; the Beast and all who 
worship the Beast, arc to be exceptions to the general rule* They are 
to live, though, in spirit only ( their persons being destroyed) for ever 
and ever, and are to be tormented day and night. Orthodox members 
of the Church of England will, perhaps, derive from the contempla- 
tion of the sufferings of these angelical and bestial persons a solace, 
though hardly a compensation, lor the extinction of the last hope 
of everlasting damnation, which a wit attributed some years ago 
“to ari eminent Christian and a still more eminent judge.” “The 
liigveda, or the Holy Hymns ol* the Brahmans, translated in its entirety 
by Allred Ludwig into his own mother tongue, will be welcome to 
many students.*® It is accompanied with a commentary and intro- 
duction. The third volume now before us deals with its origin, 
metrical form, text, time, country and people, with the characteristic 
institutions, religion, gods, powers of evil, magic and eultus, illus- 
trated in the sacred poems of which it consists. 

4 A seventh edition of the first and second volumes of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” constituting about two-thirds of the new issue of the work 
in a complete form, testifies to the favour with which it has been 

u Work among Working Mod.” By Ellice Hopkins, &c. London; Strahan 
& Company, limited* 

lfl “Notes and Extracts ou Everlasting Punishment and Eternal Life*” By 
Mrs. Maclachlan. Loudon; C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 

13 “De Kigveda odor die Ileiiigen Hyinnen der Brahm&na. Zura ersten male 
voUstiindig ins Deutsche tibersezt unit Commentar und Einleituug.” Von Alfred 
Ludwig. Blitter Baud. London ; Trubner & Co. 
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received by an interested and thoughtful circle of inquirers. 1 * In 
once more reverting to its pages we are impressed with a sense of the 
laborious and conscientious research, the learning* temper, and manly 
utterance of its author, and though on points of minor importance we are 
not always in accord with him, we are satisfied of the gefter&l accuracy 
of the statements and the essential correctness of his conclusions. Occa - 
sional inadvertences on his part may be contrasted with the overstrained 
objections on the forced interpretations on the part of his opponents. 
I)r, Lightfoot for instance, in his attempt to discredit the testimony of 
John Malalas, respecting the martyrdom of Ignatius in the Emperor's 
presence, surely does violence to the obvious meaning of the words, 
in this particular passage, which he explains the phrase epaproptiv? ini 
avrov bore testimony during the reign of Trajan; the preceding 
rare, at that time , plainly excluding such an interpretation, as Ifiahn, 
whom he implicitly follows, peremptorily decides. So, again, Dr* Light-* 
foot appears to be wrong in asserting that Lipsius has retracted his 
early opinions on the priority and genuineness of the Curefconian 
version of three epistles of Ignatius. Dr. Wescott, in his turn, cen- 
sures our author with undue severity for saying that it has been 
demonstrated that Ignatius was not rent to Rome at all, but suffered 
martyrdom at Antioch on the 20th December, a.d. 115* The de- 
monstration consists, it is true, not in the citation of undoubted 
historical testimony, but in the production of reasons which render 
the Roman journey inadmissible, and though Dr. Wescott has a 
perfect right to reject the so-called demonstration, if he deem it in* 
sufficient, lie should not treat the elaborate reasoning of men like 
Voikmau, Raur, and Ililgenfold, as if it resulted only in lt a not 
groundless conjecture,” Volkman, Baur, and we may add our own 
countryman Davidson, are all of opinion that the martyrdom took place 
in Antioch. Hilgenfeld regards the Roman journey as incredible, but 
while he repeats the statement of the martyrology that the remains of 
Ignatius were buried at Antioch, he offers no express opinion on the 
subject. Merivalo, who does not seem to be referred to by either 
party in the controversy, in the lt Index” to his History of the 
Romans makes Antioch the scene of the execution, declares that the 
historical evidence for it is imperfect and conflicting, is at a loss to 
account for the bishop being sent to suffer martyrdom at Rome, and 
thinks the narrative of the “ Martyrium” has a strong appearance 
of being moulded into u counterpart of the last voyage of St, l* ml. 
Dr. Farrar's treatment of Mills criticism on Hume's argument against 
miraculous intervention is, however, the most astonishing instance of 
misapprehension that the work before us records. In opposition to 
Dr. Farrar's inference from Mill’s remarks, that Hume’s formula is a 
flagrant petitio prineipii , Mill himself distinctly asserts that it is on 
petitio prineipii, maintaining in fact with Hume that anything is in- 
credible which is contrary to a complete induction, and that WO have 

M “Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation.” 
In three volumes. Complete edition. Carefully revised. London : Longmans, 
Green k Co. 1879 , 
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a right to declare the induction complete wherever the scientific canons 
of induction give us that right, for example in a case of causation. 
From one of his informal opponents our author admits that he has 
derived real instruction. Since the sixth edition of w Supernatural 
Religion” was published, the linguistic test applied by Dr, Sunday has 
convinced him that Mar cion’s gospel was based upon our third synoptic, 
and must accordingly have been in existence prior to the year 140 (? ). 
His views on the absence of evidence, for that of the other gospels, 
till a very late date, views which we do not altogether share, remain 
unaltered, but he does not identify absence of evidence with the non- 
existence of the evangelical records. In preparing a complete edition 
of his work the author has revised it throughout, not hesitating to 
make any desirable alterations, omissions or additions, endeavouring 
to avoid openings for side issues, softening statements which might 
provoke irrelevant discussion, recasting his argument where he 
judged it necessary, and introducing data discovered or elaborated 
since the work was first written. In order more adequately to convey 
his own views and to withdraw expressions used out of deference to 
prevalent ideas and feelings, the author has almost entirely rewritten 
the “ Conclusions.” 

Our anti- sup erna tural i st , while admitting as one of these conclusions 
that We may have to abandon u cherished anthropomorphic visions of 
future blessedness,” maintains that “ the mysterious Unknown excludes 
no legitimate speculation and forbids no reasonable hope.” Mere 
speculation and hope that is only reasonable because disengaged from 
gross extravagance do not satisfy ardent spirits like the Rev. W. M. 
Welter by, who m a recent public debate with Mr. C. Bradlaugh 1 * has 
sustained w r ith some ability the argument that the soul is immaterial, 
and consequently, as he alleges, indestructible. Mr. Bradlaugh, on 
the other hand, contends with an eloquence and .jjbility superior to 
that of his opponent, that there is no evidence to prove the existence 
of an immaterial substance entirely distinct from the body both in 
nature and powers. The discussion is characterised throughout by a tem- 
per, a candour, and intelligence very creditable to both the combatants. 
Occasional misapprehensions, obscurities and questionable affirmations 
may be discoverable here and there in the pamphlet before us, wit 
there is a general lucidity of statement which enables us to discern 
dearly the contention of each of the opposing parties, and the nafcure of 
the arguments with which they endeavour to enforce it. The result, 
however, is necessarily unsatisfactory ; Mr. Bradlaugh does not con- 
vince Mr. Westerby nor does Mr. Westerby convince Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The orthodox champion challenges the champion of Freethought to 
show how sensation, thought, and will can be extracted out of inert 
matter ; certainly at present, and as we presume for ever, an impossible 
achievement, but one which, as Mr. Bradlaugh submit, ^ it is no business 
of his to undertake. On the other hand the champion of Freethought 

18 or is Man a Soul V' Verbatim report of a Two Nights’ Public Debate 

at Burnley between the Kev. W. M. Westerby .. and Oboe. Bradlaugh* With 
Appendix. London : Freethought Publishing Company. 
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requires that his orthodox antagonist should demonstrate the existence 
of an extra-organic agent, an immaterial entity^ a noumenal self, 
which uses the brain as an instrument of thought* as his opponent’s 
friend Mr. Best uses the organ to manifest his poorer as a musician 1 
hi our opinion Mi 4 . Westerby, who does undertake ' ^ prove tills 
hypothesis, fails as completely as Mr. Bradlaugh fails to prove irhat he 
never undertook to prove. On minor points in the discussion, ha that 
of inert matter, the effect of brain disease on the mental condition, the 
correspondence between tlie laws that regulate the structure and action 
of the brain and the operations of the mind, the victory certainly be- 
longs to Mr. C. Bradlaugh. Both disputants evince considerable 
acquaintance with physiological writings, and an apt quotation from 
Draper, who favours the immaterial hypothesis, may be compared with 
one from Tyndall, who, although disclaiming materialism, defines 
matter as that mysterious thing which forms the eye with its miracu- 
lous retina, and the ear with its lute of three thousand strings* 


philosophy. 

J AMES HINTON was the subject of so much interest while living, 
that all students of philosophy will welcome the collection of 
somewhat miscellaneous papers which his son has edited. 1 " If the 
essays contained within the volume cannot be unreservedly recom- 
mended to the hasty reader, they will at least prove a mine of 
suggestive reflection to those who are able to follow and appreciate the 
subtle and profound ideas in which they abound. Hinton was a 
many-sided man ; but, as is remarked by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in 
the introduction which he contributes to Mr. Hinton’s work, “ a com- 
prehensive mind is one that not only pursues various lines of thought, 
but pursues them in combination with each other,” and the present papers 
all more or less converge towards the establishment of one main idea. 
This, as Mr. Hodgson excellen tly indicates, is the unity of nature* Jlinton 
was profoundly impressed by the parallelism which subsists between the 
intellectual and the emotional, the natural and the moral, the organic 
and the inorganic. The very first essay introduces us to this 
philosophy of identity* The “correction of the premiss” is shown to 
be the law which regulates at once our reasoning and our conduct* 
“Ho less than in the intellectual life, the moral and religious life 
must also have been a strife, a battle ; not of evil and good alone, but 
one in which good must have seemed divided against iteelf~a truer 
right calling for the giving up of that which right itself hod Imought ” 
This conception of the attainment of right through wrong, meets us 
frequently m Mr. Hinton’s speculations. If he discourses “ on two 
penholders/* it is to show that the more convenient ,£$$4 not hare 

i <* Chapters on the Art of Thinking. And Other Essays.” By the la&lfamra 
Hinton. With an Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson* Edited by C. H* Hinton. 
Jfemdoa ; C. Kogan Paul & Co. ' 
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been produced unless the clumsier had preceded ; and he finds the 
expression of all moral and mental progress in the traditionally sacred 
words, “ out of the eater comes forth meat, and from the destroyer 
sweetness,” Thus, then, to Hinton, all truth and all reality imply in 
some one form or another the unity of opposites. “We must,” he 
writes, “see that everything has two sides. Every action which 
takes places in nature is like n quarrel, and has two sides to it ; two 
sides also which are opposites, but not for that reason inharmonious.” 
Particularly does the writer insist on the complementary character of the 
physical and spiritual, the organic and inorganic, world. To him 
nature is a real unity, amid all its divergent phases; and the divisions 
which we draw are merely different faces or aspects of one and the 
same set of facts. “Instead of thinking that we are in two worlds, a 
physical and a spiritual one, we shall think that we are in one world 
apprehended by two faculties.” Similarly again, the organic and the 
inorganic must be comprehended in one mental act, in order that the 
real significance of life may be fully reached : neither are truly the 
one life as it is, but both together give us the key to it. 

“In the inorganic we seem to discover uniformity, uu changeableness, neces- 
sity; in the organic we seem to perceive spontaneity, action, power. Yet in 
each as it so appears, something is wanting ; each presents to ns that which 
we already begin to know caimot be the truth. So that already there glimmers 
before our eyes a vision of an action in which also is necessity ; of a necessity 
which docs not banish action.” 

An obvious corollary to this doctrine is the explanation of pain and 
evil as due merely to a fragmentary consideration of the facts of life ; 
and in the “ Mystery of Pain” our readers will find an eloquent exposition 
of this theory. How far, however, either this or the writer’s more 
general standpoint can be accepted, is a question into which we cannot 
at present enter. Fanciful is no doubt the epithet which many 
thinkers will bestow upon it. But to those who hope that one day or 
other the present “ oppositions of science, falsely so-called,” will fall 
away before a fuller comprehension of the universe, these chapters on “the 
art of thinking” must appear singularly interesting and instructive. 
The book is altogether one in which metaphysicians must revel. 

The complementary character of mind and matter, which is but one 
of the particular applications of Mr. Hinton’s unity of nature, forms 
the central idea in George Henry Lewes’ posthumous volume on 
the Study of Psychology . 51 The work is a valuable protest against 
the exclusive and abstract manner in which psychology is often 
studied, and will be found a clear and comprehensive introduction to 
the science of mind. The student of Aristotle will particularly 
recognise with pleasure the similarity between the standpoint of the 
Stagyrite’s De Animat and Mr. Lewes’ conception of the object, scope 
and method of psychology. Striking the keynote of his whole, 
discussion in the words he quotes from Plato’s “ Pliaedrus'’ — “ Do you 
- A > 
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think the nature of mind can be adequately studied apart from the 
nature of the universe itself,” Lewes maintains , that, psychology 
cannot be studied in the abstract as if it had no further relation to 
other sciences, and more particularly he regards psychology and 
physiology as merely different aspects of explanation-^different ways 
of stating the same series of facts* “Physiology,” he says, “deals 
directly and chiefly with the objective aspect of sentient facts, and their 
relation to the visible organism : psychology, with the same facts in 
their subjective aspect as states of feeling, jjpt as organic changes/’ 
(p. 13). Organic state and mental state are indeed, we may say, 
related as cause and effect. But “the relation between cause and 
effect is simply the relation between two modes of viewing a certain 
event j and this also is the relation between organic state and mental 
state. The one does not really precede and call into existence the 
other; but the one is the objective expression, the other the subjective 
expression of the same fact.” Lewes accordingly finds a place at once 
for introspection and observation in his study of psychology. Without 
the former, “ all the facts of observation would be as meaningless as 
the words on a printed page, to the eye of one incapable of inter- 
prefcing the signs” (page 90) : without the latter we aro restricted to 
the study of a merely personal individual consciousness. But, the 
writer continually reminds us, psychology is a science of the human 
-mind, not of any individual mind ; it investigates mind generally, not 
an individual’s thoughts and feelings, and “has to consider it m the 
product of the human organism, not only in relation to the cosmos, 
but also in relation to society/’ The social factor thus comes 
to occupy an important place in Mr. Lewes’ conception of the scope 
and object of psychology. 

“Man is a social animal — the unit of a collective life — and to isolate him 
from society is almost as great a limitation of the scope of psychology as to iso* 
late him from nature. To seek the whole data of our science in neutral processes 
on the one hand, and revelations of introspection on the other, is to leave in- 
explicable the many and profound differences which distinguish men from the 
animals : and these differences can be shown to depend on the operation of 
the social factor which transforms perceptions into conceptions and sensations 
into sentiments.” (p. 78.) 

Language is of special importance in this work of mental evolution, 
“Without language, no society having intellectual and moral life: with- 
out society, no need of language.” Thus, again, the experience of the race 
in its influence on the consciousness of the individual is a subject which 
requires to be taken into account in the studies of the psychologist ; 
and Mr. Lewes’ work closes with a lucid statement of the place of 
experience in framing knowledge. . 1 , 

* Professor Calderwood* agrees so far at least with Mr, Lewes’s con- 
clusion. Physiology and psychology, he also holds, Cannot be disso- 
ciated: “only when they are combined can we be said to! have a 
science of the life of man.” But the Scotch professor’s problem is of 

3 “The delations of Mind and Brain.” By Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Pro- 
frssor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. London: Macmillan. 187 in 
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course more definite than that which Lewes put before himself. This 
problem Dr* Calderwood himself states thus : Given a physiology of 
brain and nerve, to ascertain whether this constitutes a philosophy of 
the phenomena commonly recognised as “ mental phenomena” (these 
being thought, emotion, and volition). With a view to the solution of 
his question, the writer proceeds to state the commonly accepted 
results of cerebral anatomy. But he soon finds facts which show that 
brain and mind are not true concomitants. “ The dog, with a brain 
less elaborate in its contentions, shows a higher degree of intelligence ; 
the horse, with a more ample and complicated series of foldings in the 
convolutions of the grey matter, shows less intelligence.” Thus, then, 
a advance in intelligence and advance in complexity of brain structure 
do not keep pace with each other. They are not correlated so as to 
harmonise ” Not, further, he points out, does brain structure serve 
to explain sensation itself. “ What physiology has done is to account 
for tactile impression — a sensibility belonging to man’s organism. 
What physiology does not accomplish is to account for that knowledge 
of himself existing in a particular state, which is for an intelligent 
being the most simple and ordinary experience accompanying tactile 
impression” (p. 218). Besides, human experience implies dhcriminu v 
tion 1 and 11 this is not accounted for by the sensibility of nerve-fibre, 
nor by the sensation which results from the exercise of such sensi- 
bility.^ " On this subject Prof. Calderwood’s remarks are worth 
quotation, 

“ The sensory apparatus provides for diversity of result, hut not for com- 
parison of the differences. The law of nerve action implies the contrary, the 
cessation of one action as the condition of another. Even if physiological 
hypothesis were ventured in the form of a suggestion that there may he in the 
sensory cell a register of the shock delivered there, this would not help us 
towards an explanation of the facts of consciousness. Even if there were such 
a register, ana the registration were made on a sensitive surface, and were per- 
manent, this would not meet the requirements of the case. A register contains 
the materials for comparison, but does not institute comparisons, (p. 219). 

The drift of Dr. Calderwood’s discussion will now be obvious. It 
contains a good deal which, though interesting and amusing, is yet 
more off less irrelevant ; but it should be of real service as a cl$ur 
exposition and a searching criticism of cerebral psychology. 5: 

Mr. Samuel Butler will not, we should think, be thought to have 
improved We literary reputation by his work on Evolution.* He has 
indeed laid his hand on some of the weak points in the Darwinian 
argument j but he cannot be said to have expressed his objections 
either forcibly or clearly. His resume of the views of successive 
evolutionists is too diffuse to interest the scientific, and too loaded 
with pages of quotations to detain the general and hasty reader. It 
would be unfair, however, were we not to recognise the way in which 
he calls attention to the fallacies of words with which Darwin deceives 

4 “Evolution, Old and .New; or, The Theories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
and Lamarck as compared with that of Mr. Charles Darwin.” By SauulOl Butler, 
Author of “Erewhon ” London : H&rdwick'e & Bogue. 1879. 
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;tl once himself and others. “ Natural selection," writes Mr. Butlci , 
i4 cannot be considered a cause of variation : the variations mu*f 
make their appearance before they can be selected f w and yet Darwin 
at once regards selection as a u means’ or Cause of modification, and 
simultaneously protests that it is not a cause. Darwin, , too, is 
rightly brought to task for practically identifying evolution with 
natural selection, “To do this,” says Mr. Butler, “leads this reader to 
forget that evolution by no means stands or falls with evolution by 
iHeans of natural selection, and makes him think that if he Accept 
evolution at all, ho is bound to Mr. Darwin’s view of it. 1 ** On the 
contrary, however, Mr. Butler is himself an evolutionist, but he is so 
on the lines of Lamarck, not of Mr. Darwin ; and lie holds that 
“Lamarck’s system is direct, intelligible, and sufficient, while Mr. 
Darwin’s is confused and confusing.” 

.Professor Haeckel’s reply to Virchow* may be taken as a counter- 
blast to Mr. Butler’s criticism on Darwinian theories. Last September, 
most of our readers will remember, Virchow, at the fiftieth meeting of 
German Naturalists, at Munich, took occasion to assail the positivism 
with which the adherents of Darwinism maintained a theory which 
was far from proved, and to recommend, in the interests of free 
thought itself, a less pretentious attitude upon the part of scientific 
teachers. Haeckel now enters the arena against Virchow’s assault, and 
maintains at once the general truth of the Darwinian hypothesis and 
the ground lessimss of the moral insinuations Virchow brougHl against 
it.' Particular* does he show the unfounded character of Virchow’s 
attempt to show that the doctrine of Descent countenanced social 
democracy — that bugbear of the German mind. 

Socialism,” writes Haeckel, “ demauds equal rights equal duties, equal 
possessions, equal enjoyments, ofevery citizen alike : the theory of Descent proves 
in exact opposition to this that the realisation of this demand is a pure im- 
possibility, and that in the constitutionally organised communities of hum, 
as of the lower animals, neither rights nor duties, neither possessions nor 
enjoyments have ever been equal for all the members alike, nor ever can be.” 

To the English translation Prof. Huxley contributes a prefatory 
note, in which he balances the claims of the rival naturalists. 

The Baird Lecture promises to supply Scotland with m instructive 
library of apologetic theology. It has already given us Professor Flint’s 
book on Theism ; and now the same writer contributes another volume 
on “*Antitheistic Theories .” 0 Tlio new work is characterised by all 
that directness of argument and that felicity of expression which 
accompany whatever issues from Professor Flint Positivism* Pes- 
simism, and Pantheism are all discussed by the writer ; but it is 
Materialism which is the main subject of examination. The following 
words will show the vigour with which Dr. Flint expresses his 
opinions i — ■ . . \ ■ 

fr «< Freedom in Science and Teaching.” From the German Of Bmst Haeckel 
With a Prefatory Note by T. H, Huxley, F.R.S. London : 0, Kegan Pant, l$79< 
* ‘ 4 Antithesis tic Theories : Being the Baird Lecture for 18T?.” By Robert 
Flint, D U., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh 
and London : Blackwood & Sons. 1879, 
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“ Anthropomorphism in physics was probably never more prevalent than at 
present, especially among those who denounce anthropomorphism in theology. 
Confidently deny free will to man, and confidently ascribe it to atoms, and 
you stand a good chance just now of being widely acknowledged as a great 
physical philosopher, and are sure at least of being honoured as an * advanced 
thinker/ But nouseuse docs not cease to become nonsense when it becomes 
popular. The notion of an atom of matter putting itself in motiofi is a still 
more glaring contradiction of the law of inertia than an atom eternally and 
necessarily active. It also confounds reason and mind, and even nature and 
miracle, It may be taught as a truth of physical science, but it is in reality»,a 
delusion due to metaphysical nightmare.” 

The University of Dublin lias done itself an honour in publishing 
Mr. T. Olifife Leslie’s Essays in Political Philosophy.” 7 Mr; Leslie’s 
name has been for some years before the public as that of a vigorous 
critic of our received and orthodox Political Economy ; but his writings 
were scattered about in various periodicals in which their value ’was 
likely to be obliterated. Perhaps it would have been better had Mr, 
Leslie re-written his papers to a greater extent than he has done, and 
been less careful in preserving his smaller contributions written for 
the A thenamm or Academy ; but ho 3ms, at least, by the completeness 
of his collections given respectable political economists the bigger 
bone to gnaw. Mr. Leslie’s main point, most of our readers are 
probably aware, is that political economy has been pursued hitherto on 
too much of an a priori basis, on too abstract principles, and that its 
progress# Will depend on the degree to which it fallows facts and 
becomes historical. Thus he writes : ' ™ 

The bane of political economy has been the haste of its students to possess 
themselves of a complete and symmetrical system, solving all the problems 
before it with mathematical certainty and exactness. The very attempt shows 
an entire misconception of the nature of those problems and of the means 
available for their solution. The phenomena of wealth may be made the sub- 
ject of a special inquiry by a special set of inquirers, but the laws of co- 
existence and sequence by which they are governed must be sought in the 
great science of Society and by the methods which it holds out” (p. 241). 

Such being Mr. Leslie’s general standpoint, it follows that he is little 
disposed to accept many of the pet doctrines of political economists. 
The common definition of wealth is a “mere abstraction;” the real 
movements of agricultural wages are in striking contradiction to those 
generalisations which have become “ part of the solemn humbug of 
‘ economic orthodoxy ” and an equality of profits is as ungrounded 
as an equality of wages. But it is not only with the doctrines of 
political economy that Mr. Leslie’s Essays arc connected. There i# an 
interesting paper on the “ Individual and the Crowd,” and another on 
u Utilitarianism and the Summum Bonum.” Altogether Mr. Leslie’# 
volume is one which raises a number of instructive questions which 
should be carefully weighed by those interested in economical 
philosophy. 


“Ewiiw in Political ami Moral Philosophy.” 
Leslie,, "J"** Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- at-Law. 
bernea.) Dublin ; Bodges, Poster and Figgis. 1879 . 
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“ Max MiilJer is the only equal, not to say superior, antagonist who 
hiw entered the arena against Darwin.” So maintains Hori* Ludwig 
Hoire in tho Essay which, originally published in N&rd tind SUdi has 
now been presented in an, English dress . 8 The objeCtof the writer 
is, as may be supposed, to bring out, by comparison with the views of 
Geiger and others, the appeal which Max Mullet makes to roots as 
implying general ideas in order to maintain the irreconcilable difference 
between the brute and human mind. Noird quite accepts Muller’s 
dictum— AM future philosophy will be a philosophy of language,” 
and his work will be found a valuable contribution towards episte- 
mology 1 . , 

Philosophy must be a word of liberal extension if it be allowed to 
cover Mr. Canning’s observations on Scott’s novels . 0 The work, 
however, may have a value in recalling the plots and characters of the 
Waverleys ; but wo do not see that Mr. Canning’s powers of analysis 
are more than average, and venture to prefer the older work by Nassau 
Senior. 

Mr. Billing 10 is profoundly impressed with the unsatisfactory 
character of materialistic science, and anxious to show its insufficiency ", 
but we fear his zeal is not quite according to knowledge. He. should 
have taken more care with the expression -of his views if he wished 
them to be generally intelligible. 

M. Kibot has applied to the study of the psychology of Germany** 
those powers of lucid exposition which he proved himself to have in 
dealing some nine years ago with the psychologists of our own country. 
Ills new work should be of the greatest service in giving information 
respecting the many thinkers who have recently been prosecuting the 
study of mental phenomena eastwards of the Khine; and we shall be 
surprised if it be not gladly welcomed within Germany itself. Begin- 
ning with Herbart and his school, M. Kibot passes to Ben eke and 
Lotze, and alter a full discussion of the question between the nathmts 
and empirists as to the notion of space concludes with FcchUet’s 
Fsychophyaic and Wundt’s Physiological Psychology. The list, it 
will be noticed, coniines itself to the representatives of what we usually 
call Empirical Psychology ; and in a vigorous preface M. Kibot 
explains and defends the limitation. The old psychology, remarks 
the writer; remained a science of pure observation ; the new psychology 
has recourse to experiment : the old availed itself of no methods but 
those of agreement and difference, the new employs particularly the 
metk^pd of concomitant variations. Metaphysic, in short, Kibot will 


* ** Mm Mii Dor and the Philosophy of Language. 1 ’ By Ludwig ISTomS. London ' 
Longmans. 1879. 

* il Philosophy of the Waverley Novels.” By the Hon. Albert 8. O. Canning, 
Author of “ Political Progress of Christianity,” &c. London : Smith, Elder & 
Co. 1879. 

10 a Scientific Materialism and Ultimate Conceptions” By Sidney Billing 

<Barrister-at-Law), Author of “Treatises on the Law of Pews, Awards, and Patents.” 
London : Bickers and Son. 'A . 

11 “La Psychologic Ailemande Con temporal He.” Par Th. Kibot. Paris: Li- 
br&irie Germer Baitliere et Cie, 
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not hear of in connection with psychology ; it is psychology “ con- 
sidered as a natural science, disencumbered of all metaphysie, and sup- 
porting itself on the science of life” that he deals with ; and it is 
accordingly the representatives of such a science in Germany that he 
here has set himself to analyse. So successfully has h© performed his 
task that one almost regrets the restriction he has placed upon his 
labours. But the metaphysical psychologists would not, we fear, 
have met with very appreciative treatment at the hands of M. Bibot. 

M. Guyau, who is already favourably known by his work, on 
Epicureanism, contributes to the same series as gives us M. Ilibot’s 
German Psychology a survey and examination of contemporary English 
ethics. 1 * The present work is really a continuation of the volume 
on E picurus ; and forms along with it a general history and 
critique of utilitarian ethics. It is, therefore, only with a limited 
section of contemporary English moralists that M. Guy all’s work is 
occupied, with the exponents — viz., of utilitarianism in some one or 
other of its phases. Jeremy Bentham — “ the man in whom the 
English mind is best personified, with all its qualities and its defects 
pushed to extremes” — is the writer with an exposition of whose 
ethical philosophy the book begins. Then follow Stuart Mill, Grote, 
Bain, Darwin, and Herbert Spencer. The development of utilitarian 
ethics at the hands of these successive thinkers is admirably traced, and a 
luminous account is given of their several contributions to the problems 
of morality. But exposition forms only the smaller half of M. 
Guyau’s volume. With p. 185 wc enter on a lengthy criticism of the 
assumptions and deductions of our present popular English moralists. 
M. Guyau has no confidence in mere Induction as a method of ex- 
plaining moral facts; and he notes that even a physical ethics involves 
metaphysical postulates. He doubts whether Bentham’ s “moral 
arithmetic” in estimating the comparative value of pleasure is 
possible, or based on more than a metaphorical expression ; he notes the 
unsatisfactory and inconsistent character of Mill’s reference to the 
quality of pleasure; and he detects repeatedly the necessity which 
obliges the utilitarians to introduce into their premisses, in some shape 
or another, that very ethical idea which they profess to treat as 
altogether derivative. M. Guyau’s work is the most comprehensive 
and searching examination of English utilitarianism that it has yet been 
our pleasure to read. 

Dr. Kudo Fischer’s well-known “ History of Modern Philosophy” 
has reached the third edition, 18 to which its high merits render ij^ully 
entitled ; and it is only necessary to remind those few students of 
philosophy who may not yet have made acquaintance with it that it 
is the only book which has treated modern philosophy with the same 
fulness and interest as Zeller has told the story of Greek speculation. 

12 Morale Anglaise Contemporaine. Morale de FUtilitS et de revolution,” 
Par M. Guyau. Paris : Baillidre et Cie. 

13 “Gescbichte der Neuern Philosophic. 99 Von Kurio Fischer* Dritfce neu bear* 

beitote Auflage. [Erg ter Band : Descartes, und seine Sehule.] Mitochen : Fr, 
Bassermann. ' 
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The first instalment of the new edition, after a luminous introduction, 
in which the relations of Greek philosophy to medieval thought ami of 
both to the renaissance and the reformation are admirably stated, 
confines itself to an extensive account of the life and writings of 
Descartes and an exhaustive analysis of the Cartesian theory. 

We have to acknowledge a work by Dr. Emil Arnold t, directed 
against Benno Erdmann’s hypothesis of a double recension of Jfant’s 
Prolegomena to all future Metaphysic ; K an Essay by Dr. Gottlob 
Frege, likely to interest mathematicians more than logicians or 
philosophers, arid intended apparently to show that all thought may be 
in the last resort reduced to algebraical or arithmetical expressions ; lft 
a second and new edition of Dr. Otto Busch’s work on Schopenhauer’s 
Philosophy ; 18 and revised and enlarged edition of Professor Fraser’s 
Selections from Berkeley . 17 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

T HE temporary lull in the public concern for the movements in 
Afghanistan, brought about by the signature of the treaty of 
peace, together with the distraction of public curiosity — if not anxiety 
— in the direction of South Africa, at fords an opportunity for a recon- 
sideration of the policy of Lord Lytton’s government in a spirit of calm- 
ness which it was difficult to maintain when it was discovered that 
diplomatic and even military action had gone, and was going, tar in 
advance of Parliamentary action and criticism. * Thus, though Captain 
East wick’s pamphlet ., 1 and the Duke of Argyll’s 2 reprint of that part 
of his book on the Eastern Question which deals with Afghan affairs, 
were published before the terms of peace were known, yet the 
reader has the advantage of studying them as a sort of comment by 
anticipation of the policy which has now been temporarily consum- 
mated. Captain East wick — -who was formerly Director and Deputy- 
chairman of the blast India Company, and subsequently Memh&Jjty&f the 
Council of India — exhibits considerable alarm at the despotic manner 
and principles of governing India, both on the spot and at home. 
Whereas Mr, John Stuart Mill looked to the “forms of business” as 
the great constitutional security for the good government of India, it is 


w Prolegomena nicht doppelt redigirt. Wider! eguug der Benno Brd- 

mann’aoben Hypo these.” Vou limil Arnoldfc. Berlin ; Leo Liepmannssohn. 

15 ** Begnffiwdbirift, eine der Arithmetischen Nachgebildete Formelsprache des 
Koine n Denkens.'’ Von l)r, Gottlob Frege, Privatdocenten der Matbematik an < 
der Uni veraitiit Jena. Halle: Louis Nebert. 

16 “Arthur Schopenhauer.’’ Von Otto Busch. Zweite, gatndieh umgear- 
beiteto Auflage. Miincheu : Fr. Bassermann. 

“^elections fiom Berkeley : With an Introduction and Notea.” By A. C. 
Fraser, LL.D. Second Kditiou, Kevised and Enlarged* Oxford : At the 
Clarendon Press. 

1 ‘ ‘ Lord Ly tton and the Afghan War.” By Captain W. J. Eastwick. London : 
11 . J. Mitchell & Sons, Parliament Street. 1879. 

2 “The Afghan Question, from 1841 to 1878/’ By the Duke of Argyll. London: 
Strahan & Co., Paternoster How. 1879. 
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proved that these forms are no impediment whatever to the instant 
communication of the private will of the Secretary of State for India 
to the Viceroy, and to that will being translated into action with 
or without the assent of the Viceroy’s Council. When Parliament, in 
1858, took upon itself the direct government of India, and reorganised, 
in a later year, the Governor-GeneraTs Council, it did its utmost to 
guard against the dangers of autocratic government, and to provide 
that at the least when a dictatorial policy was called for, lull oppor- 
tunity should be secured for a public hearing of the arguments of 
dissentient councillors. Nevertheless, under the cloak, partly of 
urgent necessity, partly of the propriety of treating the smaller 
adjacent native States as outside the region of international law and 
courtesy, all these formal safeguards have gone to the winds at the 
very moment when they ought to have been trusted to. The Ver- 
nacular Press Act, the rapid alterations of policy on the North-West 
frontier, and — latest of all — the despotic repeal of’ the Cotton Duties 
in the interest of Lancashire Conservative constituents, prove that the 
constitutional frontier of Indian administration is frail and unscientific 
to an extent which even an alarmist could scarcely have feared. 
"Referring to the precedent of Lord EUenborough, Captain East wick 
says, “ it may be confidently affirmed that under the East India Com- 
pany’s direction of Indian affairs, where party prejudices and prepos- 
sessions never intruded, Lord Lytton’s impulsive action, disregard of 
established forms of procedure, and tendency to personal government, 
would not have been lightly passed over.” 

The time is passing ^away when the subject of India is taken up as a 
sort of hereditary property hi certain families, the rest of the world 
being at the same time excluded from knowledge, as indeed from per- 
sonal interest, in so remote and mysterious a topic. It is interesting, 
then, to find a true living fossil of Indian prepossession and enthusiasm 
in Mr. Val. Prinsep, who dedicates his book on Imperial India* to <4 the 
memory of his father, one of those members of the H.E.I.C.S who 
have our Indian empire what it is,” Mr. Prinsep’s grandfather 

left his father’s vicarage in Warwickshire for the East more than a 
hundred years ago. “ 1 have still by me,” says Mr. Prinsep, “a letter 
of warning to the country parson, not to send his boy to India, as Clive 
was the very devil.” Of the next generation no less than seven were 
in India at the same time. Mr. Prinsep’s father was the, third son. 
lie was a member of Council, and afterwards Director of the East 
India Company, from which office lie was translated into the Council 
of India, constituted in 1858. Mr. Prinsep’s book, the wide notoriety 
• and popularity of which may be gathered from well-known farcical 
caricatures which have appeared elsewhere, owes its existence to the 
author’s having received a commission to paint the Imperial 
assemblage at Delhi as a present to her Majesty on her assuming the 
title of Empress of* India. The book may well be read by those who 
want to know India from a somewhat less formal and stiffened position 

3 ** Imperial India . an Artist’s Journals,” By Val. C. Prinsep. London: 
Chapman & Mall. 1879. 
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than that occupied by ordinary travellers and commentators. It is 
pictorial,. and yet thorough. ^ / 

A Blue-book has been printed by order of the House of Commons 
purporting to be a statement “ exhibiting the moral and material pro- 
gress and condition of India during the year 1876-7V W * The subject 
is a large one, and the Blue-book not bulky ; the result of which is 
rather in the reader’s favour. The treatment is as compendious as 
possible, and the arrangement and indexing most systematic? It has 
of late become a commonplace, in treating of the Indian revenue, to 
say that the returns from opium are very precarious. In Oude and 
Bombay the revenue from opium had increased, but in, Bombay 
smuggling was carried on to a very large extent. In Bengal there 
was a decrease in the quantity of land engaged for cultivation of 
opium. In Bombay it is said that hereditary syphilis is increasing to 
a very alarming extent, both in the capital and throughout the whole 
Presidency. This may be considered in connection with a statement 
on a later page, that u experience of the practical working of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts in Calcutta is said to justify the conclusion that 
a very fair measure of success has been attained ; and in the various 
cantonments also the working of the Acts was considered to be gene- 
rally successful.” The ratio of admissions into hospitals from venereal 
disease per 1000 of European troops throughout the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1876 was 75*87, or 20*42 in excess of the ratio in previous 
years. The maintenance of these institutions cost 8362Z. In the 
military hospitals of Madras it is said that 1605 women were treated; 
but the Report adds that u the Lock hospitals are effecting good, in pro- 
portion to the energy with which registration is carried on and 
clandestine prostitution is detected, but the former is still defective and 
the latter prevalent.” In the Central Provinces orders have been issued 
that vaccination should be taken up as a regular part of an hospital 
assistant’s work. “ Opposition was shown to $n attempt to force vacci- 
nation upon adults, but prejudices can generally be overcome by 
management.” A good deal of real progress seems to have been made 
in the matter of female education. In Bengal the numbers of native 
girls under instruction have risen from 16,876 in 1875-6 to 20,286 
in 1876-7. The Report says that female education is capable of very 
wide extension in British Burmah, and that there were twenty-two 
girls’ schools under State control during 1876-7. 

We have received a Parliamentary Paper containing further cor- 
respondence respecting the affairs of Turkey. 4 5 It extends over the 
third quarter of the year 1878, commencing July 18th* A good deal 
of it is rather dreary reading, being composed of Consular Reports 
forwarded by Sir A. H. Layard, dealing with alleged Russian brutalities 
and Mussulman sufferings in the provinces still occupied by Russia, or 
only partially evacuated. The value of these parte statements, 

4 Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1876-77. Parliamentary Paper. 1878. 

* “ Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Tarkey.” Parliamentary 
Papers, No. 58, 1878, London : Printed by Harrison A Sons. 
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written in conformity with dictation from home, as has been proved 
by scandalous experiences ii very recent years, may be left to the 
appreciation of the individual reader. 

Mr: Ed son Clark's “ .Races of European Turkey” 6 attracts threader, 
on first opening it, by presenting to him an unusually gooo^tn&p of 
those provinces which must be illustrated by a good map of the most 
modern construction if their relations and prospects are to be understood 
at all. The book contains an historicarand descriptive view of ©very 
one of the provinces to which late events have called attention. As 
to the Greeks, Mr. Clark says that those of the Turkish provinces, 
although they have kept pace with their brethren of free Greece in 
material prosperity, have fallen far behind them in moral and social 
advancement. They live under all the demoralising influences of 
Turkish rule, and are still very much what their fathers were two 
generations ago. The Greek in Turkey does the work and receives 
the money. He vitalizes the sluggish mass around him, but is quite 
as unscrupulous as his masters. The one thing needful for Greece is 
roads. With roads and a ready access to the markets of the world, 
Mr. Clark thinks deliverance would come from the tyranny of the 
tax-gatherer ; for it would then be for the interest of the Government 
and the producer alike that the taxes should be paid in money. Mr. 
Clark is sanguine as to the future of Greece. “ Crete, Samos, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, are the parts of the common inheritance 
of the Greeks, withheld from them as yet by arbitrary power, but 
sure, wherever their grasp is relaxed, to join themselves to Greece, and 
so in due time to expand the kingdom into a large, prosperous, and 
opulent State.” 

The Reports made to the Admiralty 7 on the anchorages and general 
condition of the Island of Cyprus, though infected with the character 
of a political demonstration in the interest of a Government which is 
responsible for the acquisition of the Island, nevertheless eontaius 
matter which — so far as it goes, and so far as it is trustworthy — is 
not uninteresting. Thus, in one of his letters, Admiral Hornby says 
that Famagousta is situated 250 miles from the entrance to the 8uez 
Canal, and that the u maritime Power which holds it must always 
command that important highway.” The Admiral also says that a 
harbour might be formed there at a small expense which would shelter 
more ironclads than the grand harbour at Malta, and where they might 
coal with great facility. Another couleur de rose Report is supplied by 
Captain Rawson, who quotes from the Report of Staff- Commander 
Millard to the effect that Famagousta is well adapted for both an imperial 
and a mercantile harbour, and that its natural advantages are great. 
Mr. Evans, hydrographer, says that the natural features of the sea- 
board are singularly adapted for the protection of shipping by artificial 


™ ™ Ifc*** 8 of European Turkey : their History, Condition, and Prospects.” 

B ? Fdson L. Clark, Edinburgh : William OKphant & Co. 1878. 

Reports made to the Admiralty on the Anchorages, &e., of the Island of 
Cyprus. Parliamentary Papers. London: Eyre & Spottiswoodo. 1879. 
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We have received the Statistics 6f New Zealand 8 * for the year 1877, 
with abstracts from the agricultural statistics of 1878, The work is 
well arranged and indexed, though it scarcely competes .in interest 
and fulness with Mr. Hayter’s Year-books, 

After the present alarm as to the issues of the Zulu way, baa sub- 
sided, the question of the safety of the colony of Natal will survive 
as one equally pressing and difficult. There are only two .alternatives 
—that suggested by Sir Bartle Frere, of universal conquest tip to 
some unknown point in the interior of Africa ; and that of recognising 
the continued existence of the Zulu race, helping forward their 
struggles alter civilisation, and establishing relations of amity with 
them on a sound and prudent political basis. Captain Lucas, who 
served with hi a regiment, the Cape Mounted Bides, in the campaign 
of 1851-8, treats the subject of the “ Zulus and the British Frontiers” * 
rather from the latter point of view than the former. He advocates 
the institution of a permanent colonial force to defend the frontier 
boundaries to the north-east. The troops would be distributed over a 
number of different posts, communication being kept up between litem 
by continual patrols of small parties, carrying the mails and despatches. 
“In tliisway a constant surveillance would he exercised over the frontier 
line without interfering in any way with the susceptibilities of the 
Zulus or actually crossing the boundary line.” He would also appoint 
residents or magistrates where practicable among the native Zulus, to 
maintain order and see that justice is done. Native public opinion 
would always curb tendencies to despotism. 

Mr. Farrer 10 has seized the opport unity to collect, in a compendious 
and popular form, all the most accessible and trustworthy information 
on Zululand and the Zulus. We have also received the Parliamentary 
Papers with respect to the a {Fairs of South Africa up to February last. 
This Correspondence, with the Correspondence which has since taken 
place, should be studied in connection with the sort of facts which 
Mr, Farrer describes. 11 Thus, there were two arguments in favour 
of the war in South Africa ; one based on the alleged dangerous and 
unprecedented military organisation which was threatening, or believed 
to threaten, Natal ; and the other on the personal character, ambition, 
and military policy of Cetewayo. The aggregate value of these argu- 
ments must depend upon the extent to which a Zulu king like Cetewayo 
really represents, for all purposes, the tribes which are formally subject 
to him, Mr. Farrer gives good proof that a Zulu king’s political power 
is subject to definiiP checks, and that he never resolves on great State 
matters without being sure of the approval of the people. 

8 "Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for 1877.” Wellington ; Charge 
Didsbury. 1878. 

0 The Zulus and the British Frontiers/' By Thomas J. Iwftfft' London t 
Chapman & Hall. 187$. 

k> « Zululand and the Zulus : their History, Beliefs, and Customs.” By J, A. 
Farrer. Fourth edition. London ; Kirby & End can, 190, Oxford Street 187$. 

11 1, Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of South Africa. {In con- 
tinuation of [0, 2220] of December, 1878) P'S, (in continuation of [0. 2222] of 
February, 1879) j 8. (in continuation of [u 2242] of February 1870). * London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 187$. 
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la two Papers 155 read before the Royal Colonial Institute and con- 
tributed to the Journal of the. Royal United Service Institution* Captain 
J. C. R. Colom b examines the question of colonial defence, and pro- 
pounds both the difficulties appertaining to the subject and the kind 
of remedies which he thinks might be adopted for the purpose of meet- 
ing them. Captain Colomb is of opinion that u the supremacy of the 
sea’' 18 has become little more than a vague phrase, and that between 
fatal centralisation on the one hand, and false localisation on the other, 
this supremacy of the sea now stands in the u chill cold shade of national 
negligence/’ The main difficulty is that of preserving unity of Opera- 
tions and systematic combination throughout the empire, without 
paralysing local acjpifcy or intruding unduly on the independence 
of local governments. Captain Colomb notices, for instance, that so far 
back as 1865 New South Wales passed an Act for maintaining 
“ armed vessels for. the service of the colony, for the protection thereof, 
and for other purposes.” These vessels would probably never be 
allowed to operate beyond the maritime league, and yet the Admiralty 
at home would be tolerably certain to regard each one of them as a 
source of British strength in Australian seas. 

The recent visit to this country of Mr. Berry, Prime Minister 
of Victoria, and Mr. C. H. Pearson, who is a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, as delegates from the Legislative Assembly of Victoria, has 
fixed public attention on the Constitutional struggle which now for some 
years has been proceeding in that country. From the “Further Cor- 
respondence” u which was j resented to Parliament in December, 1678, 
and was published in the present year, we gather some of the motives 
of this mission which might not otherwise have been disclosed. The 
Governor, Sir George Bowen, in writing to Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, at 
the time of the despatch of the delegates, says that u the public mind 
is now being educated on this important, subject” (that of Constitu- 
tional Reform), “ and there appears to bo a strong and fast-growing 
reaction against the extreme sections of both parties/’ It was not 
unnatural that the Legislative Council, which declined to appoint 
delegates of their own, should object to a vote for paying the expenses 
of delegates sent by their opponents. The Attorney- General, Bit 
Bryan O’Loghlcn, on being consulted, gave it as his opinion that the 
money could be legally appropriated for the purpose, inasmuch as the 
delegates did not go as mere delegates of a political party, but as Com* 
mission, ers on behalf of the Victorian Government, with the express 
sanction of the Legislative Assembly, and withAe approval of the 
mass of the electors of Victoria, on a national mission in respect of the 

J “ “Colonial Defence and Colonial Opinion.” By Captain J, C. B. Colomb, 
E.M.A. Dm blin and London : Sjmpkin, Marshall & Co. 1877. 

13 “ The Naval and Military Resources of the Colonies.” By Captain J* O. R. 
Colomb, R.M.A. London : Harrison & Hons, St. Martin’s Lane. 1879. 

J4 “ Further Correspondence respecting the Constitutional Question in Victoria*” 
London : Byre & Spottiswoode. 1879. 

ik Victoria. Further Correspond qipe respecting the lato Differences between 
the Two Houses of the Legislature of Victoria.” London : Byre & Spottiswoode 
1878. ' • 
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adjustment of the legislative powers and functions of the -Council and 
the Assembly. The real issue between the Council and the .Assembly 
is something far more than the mere technical question as to whether, 
under the original “ Constitution Act / 1 the Legislative QotmcU has or 
has not all the powers, rights, duties, privileges, and functions of the 
English House of Lords. Even were the utmost technical identity 
conceded to the Legislative Council, still the actual progress of legis- 
lation must largely depend on the temper and spirit in which the rights 
of the Council were exercised. It is the purpose of Consign tipnal 
forms to restrict within definite limits the vagaries and eccentricities 
of individual or even national temperament ; but these forms cannot 
annihilate the existence of such temperament without abolisliing all 
free action and volition. In England, the House of Lords continues 
to exist on the condition that it will bring itself into practical con- 
formity with the ascertained will of the people as represented in the 
House of Commons. If the Legislative Council of Victoria should 
find itself unable to do as much, no claim to inherit the traditions 
of the House of Lords can save it from extinction, ignominy, or radical 
reconstruction. f 

Sociology has made a great advance since the days of Eousseau, 
when an imaginary conception of savage life— with all its attractions and 
few of its subtracted drawbacks — formed the basis and starting-point 
of the gravest political reasoning. The danger rather now is of know- 
ing too much about savage life, rather than too little, and of erecting 
vagaries and eccentric peculiarities which really exist in all parts of the 
earth into types or apologies for a renovated political society. The 
researches oi’ Sir John Lubbock, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Tylor, and un- 
numbered German inquirers, have amassed an amount of material oil 
the subject of primitive usages which it will probably need a new 
generation calmly to digest and turn to valuable political account. 
Mr. James Farrer’s treatise on “ Primitive Manners and Customs, 
though cast in a more popular shape than usual, is exhaustive iit its 
comprehensiveness, and is based at every point on the latest researches* 
which are carefully referred to. Mr. Farrer makes some instructive 
remarks on the impossibility and even the danger of precipitately 
imposing Christianity on an unprepared race. He does thorough 
justice to the valuable work effected by missionaries in countries 
where “native theology takes the form of cannibalism, suttee ism, 
human sacrifices, or other rites directly destructive of earthly happi- 
ness . 11 In these cases the teaching of missionaries affords the only 
hope of a speedy reform, the only acquaintance possible for savage 
tribes with a culture higher than their own, save that , which is likely 
to coma to them tlrrough the medium of the brandy -bottle ttnd the 
bayonet. But Mr. Farrer points out that the case i& antireiy dijlhreut 
In the case of countries where there already exist established systems of 
religions undefiled by cruelty. To send missions to countries in this 
"situation u violates the first principle of the faith so conveyed, disturb- 

^ v 1 ' ^ r ^ " ,ri v 

15 “ Primitive Manners and Customs.” By James A Farrer. London : Ohatto 
fcWindus, Piccadilly. 1379. 
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ing the peace of families and nations with the curse of religious ani- 
mosity,’ The most extreme case is where missionaries are forced 
upon a nation, and Mr. Farror especially alludes to the demands con- 
tained in the ultimatum addressed to Cetewayo for the reinstatement of 
missionaries in Zulu land. Some of the facts of Sabbatmian observance 
by converted savages often recorded with complaisance are, thinks Mr. 
Farrer, “no proof that we make Christians of savages; they only 
prove tj^at with some trouble we may make them imbeciles. 1 ’ 

It has been a labour of love with Mr. Theodore Bent to describe 
the Republic of San Marino, 1 * 5 still subsisting in North Italy, and in 
which he spent some weeks, evidently with great gratification to him- 
self, a gratification, which was enhanced after his departure by his 
receiving a piece of parchment making him a citizen of the itepublic, 
and, a letter of thanks for the interest that he had taken in its con- 
cerns. Mr. Bent writes, in a series of brief but lull chapters, tint 
story of the liberty of San Marino, which is now of fifteen centuries’ 
standing. Bach chapter brings the little State into curious contact 
with some section or other of contemporary European and Italian 
histoiy. It is, perhaps, by such side sketches, faithfully worked out, 
of places long overlooked, that the truth of history is better tested 
and established than it is by the more ambitious and comprehensive 
treatises of historians who alone are dignified with the name. 

Mr. Kaulmauu 17 sets before us the four stages through which 
originative effort for social improvement has progressed during as 
many centuries; beginning with the purely theoretic or fanciful stage 
exemplified in the work of More, and Campanella, and in the “ New 
Atlantis” of Bacon; passing into the true empirical stage in the 
teaching and practical experiments of Morelly and Babeuf, of St,. 
Simon and Fourier, of Robert Owen and Karl Mario, and of Louis 
Blanc ; reaching, in the destructive criticism of Proudhon, the inter- 
mediate stage between pro- scientific and scientific Socialism ; and 
taking a new start in Germany from the speculative thought of Bod- 
bertus, the imaginative greatness and eager propagandist of the 
widely-gifted LassalJe, — who could answer proudly to the taunt of 
Delitzsch, “1 write every line that I write, armed with the whole 
culture of my century,” — and the organised revolutionism of Karl 
Marx and the International. The principles and work of the last two 
leaders are naturally treated at greater length than those of the earlier 
Socialists, The author makes but little original remark on the 
theories he passes in review before us, as lhs own views have been 
fully expressed m an earlier work on Socialism, in which he appears 
as the exponent of Dr, SchUffte’s “ Kapitalisrnus und Socialismus;” 
but he explains that it lias been his object throughput to exhibit, not 
the whims and oddities of great speculators, but the solid material 
which they have contributed to modern thought, 

M A Freak of Freedom ; or. the Kepnblic of Ban Marino/’ By «f. Theodore 
Bent* London : Longmans. 1879. * 

17 tl Utopias, or Schemes of Social Improvement. From Sir Thomas More to 
Karl Marx,” By the Bey. M, Kaufmann. Kegan Paul & Co. 1&79, 
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Mr. Murphy’s “ Rambles in North-Western America” 18 certainly 
purports to cover every topic about which the most insatiable reader 
of travels can be expected tp have any curiosity. It describes the 
physical geography, climate, soil, productions, industrial and Com- 
mercial resources, scenery, population, educational institutions, arborial 
botany, and game animals, of Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. The writer of a work so comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive in its conception almost puts reviewers at defiance, 
because criticism Can only be directed against inaccuracy in point of 
detail, and it would require a very large number of inaccuracies to 
counterbalance the mass of useful and unknown truths, which are 
collected together. 

The adventures of Mr. Stevenson and his pack-ass u Modestine” Vi 
during their fortnight’s fellowship in the Cevennes, are related by the 
former with his usual whimsical grace, and he gives us a frontispiece 
delightfully Bunyanesque. For the lightest of light reading his book 
is certainly charming, and he has had the good taste not to make it 
too long. i 

We can hardly say the same of Mr. Campion’s 20 pedestrian tour in 
Spain. He gives us in a big book pretty much the ordinary bill of 
fare of an out-of-the-way traveller, and his photographed sketches are 
too hard to be pleasing. 

Mr. Pritchett’s sketches of Thames scenery 31 are very pretty. The 
chromos please us less, though the view from Richmond Hill is taken 
from a good point. The letterpress might make an agreeable guide 
for a rowing tour up the Thames. 

Mr. George Combe’s remarks on Education , 32 which, in Mr. Jolly’s 
edition, amount to a considerable volume, are written for all time. 
Education itself usually has a special and temporary reference to the 
defects and needs of an age and a country, and certainly we . in Eng- 
land have, within the last few years, seen it passing through several 
rapidly alternating phases, bqp of practice and theory. But Mr. 
George Combe always went so profoundly into the subjects he 
handled, dtrd connected them so strictly with the permanent constitu- 
tion of man, that his observations and conclusions, so far as they 
were ever sound, will never be superseded. It is curious to notice 
that when speaking of women’s education he is rather inclined to 
adopt the notion of the limited and dependent nature of woman in 
comparison with that of man, and to prescribe education for her ac- 
cordingly; But he instantly becomes inconsistent when he has to 

18 “ Rambles in North- Western America.” By John Mortimer Murphy. , London : 
Chapman St Hall. 1879. , ... „ 

“travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.” By Robert Louis St^Venson. 
Kegan Paul k Co. 1879, 

$ “On Foot hi Spain.” By J. S, Campion. Chapman & Balt 1879. - 

41 “ Our Native Land: its Scenery and Associations.” Described by W. D. 
Adams. In Monthly Parts. Part I. With Woodcuts by B. TV Pritchett, F.& A. 
Marcus Ward. 1879. 

24 “ Education : its Principles and Practice.” As developed by Oeorge Conbe. 
Collated and edited by William Jolly. Macmillan, 1879. 
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treat of tire branch of knowledge with which he is most 'familiar. 
Here he insists on women having as thorough ah education as can be 
given them. He repudiates the notion $bat rules for the preservation 
of health can be taught without the study of anatomy, and deplores 
the condition of an ill-informed mother who has not mastered the 
elements of chemistry, natural history, and natural philosophy. 

Mr. Kenny** has added another useful leaf to the modest wreath 
of repute he has already deservedly won in treating oh the law of 
Primogeniture, by an equally learned and comprehensive discussion of 
the “ History of the Law of England as to the Effects of Marriage on 
Property, and on the Wife’s Legal Capacity.” The subject is known 
to be one of the most complex in the whole department of law, 
inasmuch as it has borrowed from Common Law, Equity, Custom, and 
Statute Law, while its implications with religious and ecclesiastical 
considerations, as well as with some of the strongest social feelings, 
have rendered at all times the systematic handling of it by the Legis- 
lature a task of insuperable difficulty. Mr. Kenny would deserve 
well of legal reformers and sociologists if he had done no more than 
publish his chronological chart, which ^traces every movement in the 
law affecting a wife’s estate, from the time of the Saxon kings to the 
present reign. His analysis of contents, and what he calls his “ logical 
analysis/’ are also highly commendable efforts in the art of arrange- 
ment, and point silently and surely to the incoming of a new era, 
when an impatience with the disorder and confusion of English law 
must bring about thorough and systematic codification of the whole 
law, civil as well as criminal. 

Mr. J. Kerr/* who has already treated of some of the aspects of 
Indian life, has availed himself of his experience in that field to write 
on “ Ca&tism and Sectism” at home. He evidently regards— -perhaps 
with philosophical truth — the system of caste in India as nothing 
more or less than a highly organised product, in a very favourable 
atmosphere, of the seeds of exclusiveness and social separatism, which 
penetrate English society in all directions. Mr. Kerr says that we 
** may gee in Hindoo caste, as in a mirror, on exaggerated picture of our 
own maimers, a fuller and more monstrous development of what, in a 
milder degree, lives and moves and has its being among ourselves. 
This modified caste we may, for want of a better name, call * east ism.* ” 
The book is fulf of brief and lively illustrations of this position, and 
the instances from the commonplace religious and social life of our- 
selves and everybody else are generally searching, and often humorous. 

Under the title “Prea Trade in Land,” 95 the widow of the late Mr. 
Joseph Kay republishes a valuable series of letters on the Land 
Question, written by her husband for the Manchester Examiner and 

23 <£ The History of the Law of England as to the Effects of Marriage on 
Property, and on the Wife’s Legal Capacity.” By Courtney Stanhope Kenny, 
LLM* London : Beeves and Turner, Chancery Lane. 1879. 

24 ** Essays on Castism and Sectism ; or, Some Aspects of H urn an Kature.” By 
J. Kerr. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Co. 1879. 

*• 4 ‘ Free Trade in Land.” By Joseph Kay, Q.C. Kegan Co. X8?9. 
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Times, Mr. Kay had himself intended, when the series was complete, 
to re-arrange his material and produce it in 0. permanent form. 
Unhappily lie did not live to carry through the work hehad projected, 
even in its more fugitive shape. The vivid and |>opuiar manner in 
which he has presented the subject cannot but awaken a st^ng regret 
that a treatise which would imve been likely to contmead itself so 
widely should have been left incomplete ; while his legal knowledge, 
and the acquaintance with social and economic facts which he gained 
during his journeys as Travelling Bachelor for the University 6f 
Cambridge, and in the course of subsequent inquiries both at homo 
and on the Continent, give solidity and trustworthiness to his work. 
It is to be observed, however, that the book does not go beybnd its 
title, and that Mr. Kay simply claims for land the freedom of transfer 
attaching to all other property, without touching at all on the problem 
peculiar to land, arising out of the facts of a limited national property 
and an unlimited population. Starting from the Returns produced in 
the House of Lords, as the result of Lord Derby’s motion in February, 

1 872 (which Returns, by the way, he sharply criticises, on the ground 
of their omitting from the recorded acreage of the great estates all 
woods and plantations and waste and common lands, and of their 
reckoning as owners all leaseholders for terms exceeding ninety-nine 
years; and which he characterises as further misleading in regard to the 
number of small agricultural proprietors, inasmuch as they draw no 
distinction between “owners of one acre and upwards” of land for 
agricultural purposes and owners of small building plots), Mr, Kay, 
in a series of calculations, presents a striking view of the distribution 
of the total acreage of the United Kingdom and of Ireland; and pro- 
ceeds to point out the contrast between our country, where tho 
accumulation of land, with all its attendant evils, is still on the increase, 
and those Continental countries where the remedy has been applied, 
and the advantages of an opposite system arc? fully experienced. He 
complains of the wilful or careless misrepresentation of the views of 
those who wish for a reform of tho Land Laws on the part of their 
opponents ; of loose and vague bilking on the part of the reformers 
themselves — instancing tho use of tho expression u free land,” and 
asking where tho free-trade question would be even now, if its 
advocates had gone about talking of “ free corn a A of misappro- 
hen si on as to the relative force of this law or of thafllh maintaining 
the present state of tilings**; remarking on tho necessarily narrow 
reach of such a law as that of primogeniture, which, only, applying 
in cases of intestacy, and leaving tho heir free to alienate at 
pleasure, does little actual injury except in so far as it emphasises 
traditional usage and directs the inclinations of the testator Mt\ 
Kay gives instances of tho working of the various, kinds Of deeds, 

K srs, covenants, leases, (fee., by which a dead man may continue to 
the management of an estate for several generations ; and passes 
on to consider the inconveniences and the discouragements to the 
transfer of land, arising not only from the complexity of the arrange- 
ments which may be ma|e binding on the land, but l^rom the extreme 
uncertainty with regard* to them, consequent on the Absence of any 
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system of registration ; to contrast the simplification of ail transactions 
relating to land, and the security of title, which result from the system 
existing in Scotland and on the Continent, under which any unregistered 
act affecting land becomes invalid; and the land-register of the district 
thus affords to the intending purchaser, without expense or the pos- 
sibility of doubt, a complete view of every change or condition to 
which the land is liable ; and to bewail*the failure of Lord Selborne’s 
measure for compulsory registration in England and Wales* The 
remainder of the letters contain the results of Mr. Kay’s own observa- 
tions of the working of non-restrictive land laws in France, Switzer- 
land, and some parts of Germany, and corroborative evidence from 
authoritative quarters. On the much-disputed question of the French 
system he remarks, first, that he is not a supporter of that system as 
fit for imitation, but rather of that of Stein and Hardenburg, which 
allows the freest possible play of the right of disposal ; and, secondly, 
that it must not be forgotten that, notwithstanding its grave faults, 
and the disadvantages which are seen to attach to it in Franco, where 
it is unaccompanied by any attempt whatever at agricultural education, 
it is the same system which, with the help of a system of scientific 
training, has produced such admirable results in Switzerland and in 
some parts ofi Germany. He makes an interesting allusion— -it is 
hardly more— to visits paid by him to some Swiss agricultural schools, 
and to Vehrli’s Training College for teachers of such schools at 
Constance* Mr. Kay did not live to write the letters in which he 
intended to discuss at length the Prussian system. The appendix 
reprints some parts of his volume on the social condition and educa- 
tion of the people of England and Europe, containing citations of well- 
known facts and authorities bearing on peasant -proprietorship on the 
Continent, on its tendency to promote prudence in marriage, respect 
for property, and a perhaps wholesome and not illiberal conservatism 
among the peasant class, and on the extreme need of such influences 
in a country like Ireland. Tim book is commended in a preface by 
Mr. Bright u to owners of estates, to tenant-farmers, to the labourers 
on their farms, and to the crowded populations of our large villages 
and towns ” 

M. Mosser, of Naples, sends us a small treatise, 94 apparently introduc- 
tory to a large^work to come, in which, through the medium of a great 
array of logic|Kerms and abstract definitions, he sots forth a philosophy 
of political economy evolved out of the irijjer consciousness. If at any 
point the facts are not in agreement, he proceeds gravely to inquire 
the cause of this u perturbation.” Even this might bo all very well, 
since it is admitted that many tacts of human life and labour must 
honestly be regarded as “ perturbations” — if his method conducted 
him into any practical soundness of thought. As a matter of fact, it 
does conduct him into definitions like the following: — “ Utility (la 
valmr) and labour have thus the same result [that of acquisition ] ; 
they are therefore but two forms of the same substance—- that is to say, 
identical in principle, different in their nature.” 

“ L’ Esprit de 1’ Econo mie Politique,” Par Franfois Mosser. Naples. 1379. 
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The Publication Committee of the New York Eree-irade Club is 
publishings at the low price of 25 cents each, a aerife pf u Economic 
Monographs,” consisting of Essays on trade, bankings currency 
question, and similar subjects. Pour of these are now before us. A 
project has gained some hold of the popular mind, and has been 
adopted by the Democratic * party in many State Conventions, for 
superseding the notes of the banks organised under , the National 
Banking Act of 1863 by Treasury notes of the United States Govern- 
ment ; tli fee notea i being either notes not redeemable on demand, 
available in liquidation of all claims of or against the State, but not 
forced upon the country as a legal tender for the payment of private 
debts; or notes not redeemable on demand, created a legal tender for 
all purposes whatever ; or notes redeemable on demand. Mr. Scudder, 
in hia pamphlet, 27 discusses the project under each of these three forms. 
To the first he objects that no note which is not made a legal tender 
can actually hold the place in commercial transactions now held by 
National Bank notes, convertible on demand into a legal tender ; to 
the second, that it is a question whether the Supreme Court would 
allow the competency of Congress to authorise the issue of paper-money 
as a legal tender in time of peace ; and also that it is impossible to 
ascertain with accuracy the quantity which will satisfy without sur- 
charging the circulation, when the supply no longer fluctuates with the 
demand, but has to be arbitrarily determined; to the third, that, 
though Government notes redeemable on demand would not bo. open 
to the foregoing objections, the plan would be subject to the incon- 
veniences attending the formation of a new Government department, 
and the creation of a redemption-fund which would be a perpetual temp- 
tation to politicians, while a single debate in Congress on the question of 
tampering with it might bring about a run on the Treasury ; and that 
it is a wiser policy for a Government to intrench itself behind the 
responsibility of individual capitalists associated in a corporate capacity 
than to risk the remotest possibility of bankruptcy and public disgrace 
by banking on its own account. 

“ Honest Money and Labour” 39 is an address to the working-men 
of Boston shortly before the elections of last November, in which 
Mr. Schurz points out with great vigour and clearness what would be 
tho consequences to the working-man of a re-issue of irredeemable 
paper currency, at the moment when the Government is able, and is 
bound,, to resume payment in specie. 

We almost fail to recognise some of our own institutions in the 
rose-coloured picture drawn by Mr. Sterne. 32 In a lively and gashing 
style he compares the condition of England, Prance, and Germany, 
at the beginning of the century, with that of the United'' States 

aT “ National Banking.” By M. L. Scudder, junior. G. ’$> pttt&am'g Sons, 
Now York j and Triibner, London, 1879, 

«s it Honest Money and Labour,’ * By the Hon. Carl Schurr, Secretary of the 
Interior. Or. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York ; and Triibner, London. 1879, 

19 “ Hindrances to Prosperity, or Causes which retard Financial and Political 
Reforms in the United States/’ By Simon Sterne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
and Triibner, London . 1879. 
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of America, unhampered by feudal customs, class interests, mono- 
polies, and debt, and possessing a rich and virgin soil, and then asks — 
“ Why are we no further ahead of them now ? Why are we in some 
respects even behind them?” He then shows how, through the 
working of an excessive social differentiation, a political class has 
arisen in the United States which concerns itself with politics alone, 
while every other class abandons all interest in them ; and illustrates 
the misgovern merit arising from this state of things by describing the 
manner in which, recent legislation notwithstanding, private bills are 
still able to override Government business, contrasting with this a 
detailed account of the manner in which private bills are treated in 
England, He lays the blame of the jieglect of important public 
business On the fact that “ we have party government in all its evil 
forms, without that party responsibility which gives to the party in 
power the duty of governing well ; and that because of the absence 
of Cabinet responsibility having direct reference to legislation.” 

Mr. Putnam 50 takes as nearly as possible the view of the Copyright 
Question taken by Our own Copyright Commission of 1876. He com- 
plains of the want of unanimity amongst those Americans who wish 
for some measure of International Copyright, and gives some amusing 
instances of the irregularities arising from the absence of any such 
law. He believes that the “ courtesy of the trade” which has hitherto 
restrained the better class of American publishers from entering the 
lists with any of their number who may be producing an English book 
in the United States “by arrangement with the author,” is unhap- 
pily breaking down, and that it is becoming as difficult for American 
publishers to bear the risk of paying English authors, as it is for 
English publishers to bear the risk of paying an American author. 

We have received the Report of the Volunteer Force Inquiry Com- 
mittee (1879), 31 and the Abstract of Annual Returns of Volunteer 
Corps, dated November, 1878 the Police Reports (Counties and 
Boroughs), for tile year ending September 29th, 1878 ; 83 and the 
Report of the Poor-Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission for 
Ireland. 84 In the last-named volume the Commissioners recommend 
a complete reorganisation of the lunacy administration : the existing 
district asylums to be classified into a small number of “ lunatic 
hospitals” for curative treatment of incipient or hopeful cases, and a 
larger number of “lunatic asylums” for the chronic insane requiring 
special care ; and the class of harmless lunatics not requiring special 
care to be provided for in “ workhouse auxiliary asylums,” for which 
purpose spare workhouse buildings may be utilised with advantage, ' 

30 ** International Copyright, considered in some of its Relatione to Ethics and 
Political Economy.” By G. H. Putnam, G. P. Putnam’s Bone, New York ; and 
Trubner, London. 1879. 

81 u Reports on the Financial State and Internal Organisation of the Volunteer 
Force in Great Britain.*’ 1879. 

88 “ Abstract of Annual Returns of Volunteer Corps.” 1878. 

88 u Police (Counties and Boroughs).” Parliamentary Papers. 1879. 

34 “Poor-Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission (Ireland). Reports and 
Evidence, with Appendices.” Dublin. 1879. 
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or, in some cases, school accommodation may be appropriated, the 
guardians being compensated on a scale which would enable them to 
provide school accommodation elsewhere. The whole administration 
to be under the general control of the Local Goveraiiaent Board, 
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T HE practical study of the physical sciences yields so much pleasure 
that it is matter for congratulation that text-books of geology 
no longer confine themselves to expounding the results which have 
been arrived at. On a former occasion we drew attention to the 
excellent lectures on Field Geology which Professor Geikie delivered 
at South Kensington . 1 The outline then published has now been 
expanded and improved, with illustrations, so as to form a compendious 
introduction to practical study. The materials are re-cast — divided 
primarily into out-door work, which occupies fourteen chapters of the 
book; and in-door work, which is less fully elaborated, and occupies the 
last three chapters. The volume is an admirable one, and cannot but 
be valued by field clubs, and all students who wish to obtain a 
mastery of the geological facts which now form a necessary part of 
the knowledge of educated persons. It might, perhaps, have been 
desired that the localities should have been given of all the sections 
and diagrams which add so much to the interest of the book, arid we 
should even have liked to see some additional localities given in which 
students might learn from classical examples the true nature of the 
phenomena which are explained, and which the book will create a 
desire to study practically. For although the lecturer may easily 
supply this defect to his pupils, the volume will find its way into the 
hands of many who have no such opportunities of personal teaching, 
and who might easily enter into the pleasures of research with some 
little further assistance such as no one could better supply than 
Professor Geikie. 

The great masters of geological science were content with observing 
the behaviour of rocks in great masses ; but at the present day a now 
school has introduced an analytical study of rocks by examining their 
structure under the microscope. In this way the mineral composi tion 
is discovered of rocks which had no visible crystallisation ; and the 
minerals themselves, identified by their optical properties, are often 
determined with an accuracy that was previously impossible. Thus a 
new branch of science is growing into existence, and as an aid to the 
student Mr. R utley offers his handbook of the u Study of Rocks .” 9 

3 u Outlines of Field Geology.” By Archibald Geikie, LL.1X, F.R,$*, Mur- 
chison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the U Diversity of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. " , 

s f< The Study of Rocks: an Elementary Text-book of Petrology, ” By Frank 
Ruttey, F.G.S., B^M. Geological Survey, London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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This unpretending volume is a most excellent guide to the beginner 
who would study in a scientific way the modern mineralogicai aspects 
of rock structure. The volume is divided into two parts ; the first, 
called rudiments of petrology, consists of ten chapters > which treat of 
all that is necessary to know concerning rock -forming minerals, and 
their microscopic examination ; while the second part, descriptive 
petrology, endeavours to give some results of study in the classifi- 
cations of vitreous, crystalline, and sedimentary rocks- We cannot 
help suggesting that the artistic structure of the book would have 
been more perfect had its scope been restricted so as to exclude all 
discussion of sedimentary deposits ; since the information given under 
those heads is meagre and mostly pi a different character from that which 
imparts an, unquestioned value to the larger portion of the book. 
We should not make this suggestion were it not that in grasp of his 
subject, and mode of treatment generally, the author rises far above 
the ambition usually limiting the work of a text-book. These remarks 
especially apply to the second part of the volume, in which the field 
is less trodden than in ordinary mineral knowledge. Wo would also 
venture to suggest to the author the desirability of a chapter in which 
he should point out the relation to each other of the several kinds of 
igneous rocks, not on microscopic evidence, but as these phenomena 
are actually observed in Nature ; for, after all, the great value of the 
microscope is in imparting a new standard of accuracy for the con- 
clusions of the field geologist, and it is most important that the 
evidence from both points of view should be presented together. 
We trust the author will not consider this as reaching beyond the 
elementary field which he undertakes to cover, for we cannot help 
believing that with such modification the book wiU be found not only an 
indispensable handbook for every school in the country in which 
geology is taught, but will contribute materially to train students to a 
higher standard of work than was possible for them before the book 
a ppeared. 

Mr* Storer’s volume on the Wild White Cattle* is an elaborate study 
of the surviving herds, enriched with a large amount of tradition and 
historical information. The author believes the white cattle to be 
descended from the extinct colossal Bos primigmius, and states their 
distinctive features to be pure white colour with black hoofs and 
muzzle, black tips to the horns, and a black circle round the eye, with 
the ears blackish or brown inside and out, and with a tendency to 
produce small black spots on the neck. These cattle yield beef which 
in flavour and excellence is said to be more delicious than in any other 
breed, Vrhile when domesticated their milking qualities render them 
valuable. Formerly, these animals appear to have been preferred to 
all others ; at the present day, a white bull is almost unsaleable. The 
fusion of the old white herds which had belonged to the monasteries 
with the ordinary cattle of the country became complete about three 


3 ‘ 1 The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain. An Account of their Origin, 
History, and Present State/’ By the late Lev. John Stover, M, A, Kdited by 
hie Son, John Storer. Cassell, Fetter & Gaipin,, London, Pariisj and New York. 
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hundred years ago, so that few wild herds now survive. Twenty-eight, 
English localities and eleven Scotch localities axe enumerated in which 
the wild white cattle formerly existed, and in several of these they are 
still preserved. The volume is divided into eighteen chapters, the 
earlier of which deal with general questions relating to the Importa- 
tion of cattle into England in early times, and the of the 

several breeds which characterise the northern countries of Europe. 
The Chillingham herd is fully described, and treated with an evidently 
affectionate care, such as human biography does not always exhibit. 
In habit these animals show no signs of domestication, since they 
hide their young, feed in the night, sleep in the day, and retire for 
sanctuary to a wood in summer at the appearance of man, They 
move in single file, and in advancing are led by the bulls, and when in 
retreat the bulls bring up the rear. The cows breed slowly, and 
frequently suckle the calves till the second year. . Few die from 
disease or in calving. Accounts follow of the Chartley herd, which is 
preserved in the central part of Staffordshire ; and the Lyme Park 
herd, in Cheshire. The Bonier ford Park herd is domesticated, and 
polled. Accounts are given of all the other small remnants of wild 
cattle which have&een preserved by the enclosure of forests and in other 
ways. In the last chapter the results are summarised, and the herds are 
classed into five sub- varieties, according to slight peculiarities of colour- 
ing which they present, and according to the presence or absence 
of horns. It would have been a great advantage to the book if the 
author’s acquaintance with natural history had been equal to his 
enthusiasm for cattle; but as it is, the zoological part of the volume is 
rather weak, and no new contribution is made to the problem of the 
origin of domesticated cattle ; but it is a work which will commend 
itself to all who take an interest in the historical questions with which 
it chiefly deals, and in the details of cattle life which are amply 
recorded. 

Tim plant-life of Switzerland promises, in its first part, to be an 
important addition to the literature of botanical geography . 4 The 
author divides the country into four principal regions. First, and 
occupying considerable space, is the Lowland region, which is treated 
of in five areas, called the Italian lake-district, the Rhone district, the 
Jura valley, the lake and Fohn area to the north of the Alps T and the 
valley of the Rhine. Secondly, the region of deciduous trees is 
described, and consists of the liigher plains, alpine valleys, and 
valleys towards Italy. The third region is that of the pine-forests ; 
while the fourth region comprises the higher Alps, in which the plants 
have an Arctic character. The present part only reaches &a fax in the 
lowland region as the Italian lake-district. There is a careful account 
of its climatic phenomena, and a description of the facies of the flora ; 
followed by a detailed statement of the range and distribution of the 
plants which are met with. There is a map showing the distribution 
of a few plants, and especially of the vine; indicating tha| the red wine 

4 “Baa Fflanzealeben der Schweiz.’’ Von H, Christ. Zorich : Friedrich 
Scholfcbesa. London ; Triibner & Co. 1879. Erste Lieferung, Erato Half to. 
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is chiefly produced in the east, while the white wine is grown in the 
west. 

The possibilities of window-gardening are imperfectly known, not- 
withstanding the many efforts which have been made to spread an 
interest in the pleasures which may thus he brought home to those 
who have but, slender opportunities for enjoying flowers. The happy 
idea occurred to Miss Buck ton, of the Leeds School Board, to teach 
the children attending the Board schools in Leeds some of the elemen- 
tary facts of plant-life after their school-work was over. Her Lectures* 
appear to have borne excellent fruit, in the fact that on holding a 
School Board flower-show, after a sufficient interval for the know- 
ledge gained to yield fruit, more than a thousand of' the children 
became exhibitors. And as the School Board has now sanctioned 
another exhibition, and issued regulations for the guidance of the 
scholars, Miss Buckton has printed her little book of Lectures in the 
evident hope that they may be useful in other parts of the country. 
Being addressed to young children, and written by a lady, there 
is familiarity of style and a personality in the explanations which, 
though natural under the circumstances, necessarily make the lectures 
most suitable for such readers as the audience t© whom they were 
delivered. Each Lecture treats, as a rule, of a single subject, such as 
the seed, stem, bud, leaf, &c. All the knowledge given is practical 
and clear. There are many useful woodcuts, and the volume is well 
calculated to create an interest in botanical knowledge of a more 
extended character than might be inferred from the title. Indeed the 
chief objection which might bo taken to the book is that it is rather a 
series of botanical lectures than a treatise on town and window 
gardening ; but although the bulk of each Lecture is given to matters 
of general interest, there is always sufficient told about the practical 
applications of the subject to insure the teaching accomplishing the 
task in which Miss Buckton lias interested herself. 

Mr. Heath’s new volume on u Trees and Ferns” 0 is a reprint op certain 
chapters from his former works, u Our Woodland Trees,” “The Fern 
World,” and “ The Fern Paradise.” As they are arranged, they form 
a welcome introduction to knowledge of ferns and trees, for those who 
have not yet learned the delight of recognising and studying the plant- 
life which is within their reach. Ferns occupy much the larger part 
of the little volume, which is illustrated with a few figures of plants 
and several charming views of woodland scenery ; and we trust that it 
may lead many readers to seek the biller pleasure which may be found 
in the larger works from which these extracts have been gleaned. 

The plan of Mr.BlaikieV* Elements of Dynamics” 5 6 7 is excellently suited 

5 “ Town and Window Gardening, including the Structure, Habits, and Uses of 
P ants.” A Course of Sixteen Lectures. By Catherine M. Buckton. , London : 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1879, 

6 “Trees and Ferns.” By Francis G. Heath. London s Sampson Low, 
Marston & Ccft 1879. 

7 “The Elements of Dynamics (Mechanics), with numerous Examples and 

Examination Questions.” By James Blaikie, M.A. Second Edition, Kevlsed and 
Enlarged, with an Appendix. Edinburgh : James Thin. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 1878. * 
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to the wants of beginners, and especially of young students 5 and in 
the greater part of the book he has endeavoured to limit the knowledge 
required to simple equations and the first two book® of Euclid, The 
chapters relate to kinematics, kinetics, statics, machines, and hydro* 
statics. The definitions and explanations are remarkable for elearnessaiul 
brevity ; every section is Illustrated by examples, some of which are 
solved, A considerable section of the volume consists-of, examination 
papers, which have been set at Oxford, Cambridge, Ifad Ediuburgh. 
The answers to these questions are given, and, where necessary, the 
solution of the problem is fully worked out. The appendix contains 
demonstrations of propositions, which involve more mathematics than 
are required for the body of the work. Mo clear and useful an intro* 
duction to mechanics we do not remember to have met, with, and it 
should do something towards making this subject compulsory in* schools 
wiierc it is not yet generally taught. 

Mr. Clements’s “ Manual of Organic Chemistry” 8 9 is a reprint from 
the JEnglish Mechanic , with the addition of the papers set in organic 
chemistry for the last ten years at South Kensington, with the answers 
worked out. It is obviously not intended to teach organic chemistry 
so much as to prepare students to pass an examination, which the. 
author has carefully studied. The book possesses the merit of brevity, 
is elUnentary, and in general is clear and well stored with facts, The 
obvious objection to the volume is its ellort to dispense as far as 
possible with practical work, and to substitute u cram” for education 
in chemistry. 

The remarkable discoveries in the practical application of electricity 
during the last few years have called into existence several books 
which aim at making these discoveries generally intelligible* The. 
Count du Monccl has written a popular book, well suited for the 
general reader, alike by its moderate size and by being well translated/' 
Jt aims at giving, not merely a history, but an exposition of all that 
is best worth knowing about, the many forms of telephone and the 
phonograph. The chief divisions into which the many sections of the 
book are grouped, are musical telephones, speaking telephones, Bell’s 
telephone and its modifications, experiments with the telephone, the 
microphone and its applications, call-bells and alarums, the practical 
uses of the telephone, the phonograph and its uses, and Faber's speak- 
ing-machine* It will be found a delightful volume by all who consult 
it, but, being originally written in French, the mode of thought and 
expression are sometimes a littlemore personal than is usually expected 
in works of a scientific character. It is, however, a matter for congra- 
tulation that one so distinguished as the author should have under- 

8 *' A Manual of Organic Chemistry, Practical and Theoretical, for Colleges and 
Schools, Medical and Civil Service Examinations, and especially for Elementary, 
Advanced, and Honour Students at the ("lasses of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington.” By Hugh Clements. Blaekie k Son, London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, k Dublin. 1870. 

9 “The Telephone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph.” By Count du 
Moncel, Membra do llustitut. Authorized Translation, With Additions and Correc- 
tions by the Author. With 70 Illustrations on Wood. London : C. Kegau Paul 
ACp* 1870. 
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taken the task of expounding some of the most remarkable inventions 
of recent years. . 

Mr. Prescott’s work 10 on recent electrical inventions, being American, 
is naturally largely occupied with the results of Mr, Edison’s researches 
and the work of other distinguished Americans, though it is by no means 
limited to the results obtained on the other side of the Atlantic, It is a 
magnificently illustrated volume with about 320 well-drawn woodcuts, 
and is the most complete history and discussion of telephones and allied 
instruments and the electric light which lias come under our notice. 
It will probably remain a standard work until the progress of discovery 
leaves it behind, for every instrument of which it treats is explained 
so fully and illustrated so well that there is but little room left 
for improvement. The general reader will find it somewhat too 
technical, but for the student, and all who have sufficient knowledge 
or interest in the subject, it will be a valuable magazine of infor- 
mation. It is divided into sixteen chapters, which treat of the speak- 
ing telephone, Bell’s researches, telephone abroad, galvanic music, 
Edison’s researches, electro-harmonic telegraphy, Dolbear’s researches, 
improvements in telephones by Channing, Blake, and others; the 
talking phonograph, qxuidruplex telegraphy, call-bells, and the electric 
light, &c. 

Under the editorial hand of Mr. Preece, the late Dr. Noad’s ‘^Text- 
book. of Electricity” 11 has grown into an admirable handbook of this 
rapidly expanding science. As the editor observes, his difficulty has 
been, not to know what to insert but what to exclude. It is difficult 
always to see on what principle the exclusion Inis been made when, it 
extends to several forms of electric light and the phonograph. Many 
of the explanations also seem to suffer from the difficulties of space, 
and it may now be questionable whether it is necessary to travel in 
such detail as formerly over discoveries, and instruments which have 
given place to others which seern likely to bear more abundant fruit; 
and by judicious abridgment, we think Mr. Preece might have not 
only somewhat reduced the size of the volume, but have gained space 
where space was needed for scientific explanations. It might also have 
been well to have divided the volume into sections corresponding with 
the main subjects to which it is devoted. 

The u Jjocomotive Engine” is written to show the progress which has 
been made in improving engines for railways. The first third is an 
abridgment of Mr. Dempsey’s historical account down to 1843. 12 The 

10 " The Spiking Telephone, Electric Light, and other Recent Electrical In- 
ventions.” By George B. Prescott. New York 1 1 ). Appleton & Co, : London : 

E. $ E. N. Bpon* 1879. 

11 ** The Student's Text-book of Electricity.” By Henry M. Noad, Ph. D., 

F. B.S. A New Edition, carefully Be vised, with an Introduction and Additional 
Chapters. ByW. H. Preece, M.I.O.E. With 471 Illustrations. London j Crosby, 
Lockwood A Co, 1879. 

13 “A Rudimentary Treatise on the Locomotive Engine, comprising an His- 
torical Bkefcch and Description of the Locomotive Engine.” By & P Dempsey, 
C.E. With large Additions treating of the Modem Locomotive# By Kwrnear 
Clark, C.E» London : Crosby, Lockwood & Co. 1879. ; , . 1 
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remainder of the volume consists of new matter, divided into four 
sections, which comprise a general description of the* locomotive, ten 
English types of locomotives, special detailed description, of the several 
parts of a modem locomotive, and a chapter on the resistance of trains 
as resulting from gradients, and from ordinary frictional resistance to 
traction, The book is clearly written, and well illustrated; with 
numerous plans of engine structure, and forms a valuable handbook— 
not too elaborate for the general reader, and yet containing a largo 
assemblage of facts which will make it useful to the student Of 
engineering. 

The two hundredth volume of u Wealths Elementary Series on Fuel and 
Combustion” consists of a condensation of two important previous works, 
with the addition of a large section on modern furnaces and fuels by 
Mr. Kimiear Clark . 18 In its present form the work presents a com- 
prehensive account of the practical questions which relate to fuel, and 
may be recommended to those who require this technical information. 
The editor commences his portion of the work by an account of the 
use of coal and the different results which may be obtained from ii hi 
various kinds of grates and furnaces, and passes on to mention the use 
of coke, lignite, asphalte, peat, tan, straw, and cotton-stalks, lb certain 
boilers petroleum is used, and at the end of this part of the work the 
relative values of the different kinds of fuel are contrasted in tabular 
form. The remainder of the book gives a brief but admirable account 
of the many modern furnaces, such as puddling furnaces, blast furnaces, 
Siemen’s regenerative gas furnace, the Ponsard gas furnace, and Mr. * 
Gorman’s gas furnace. The work concludes with some account of the 
use of powdered fuel in puddling furnaces and steam boilers, , The 
explanations are clear and terse, and assisted by a number of well- 
drawn diagrams and views of machinery. 

Monsieur de Quatrefages, Professor of Anthropology iu the Museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes, presents us with a survey of the more general 
facts which concern the human species in a volume divided into ten 
books. u It is a work, ns might bo expected, of great learning, admirably 
expounded ; but it is unfortunately translated by feme one whoso 
knowledge of French is insufficient, and whose scientific qualifications 
do not appear to have been always so good as was to be desired. The 
subjects of the several divisions of the volume arc the unity, origin, 
antiquity, and original localisation of the human species; the migra- 
tions which have peopled the globe, acclimatization, the formation of 
human races, the fossil races of man, and the physical and 
psychological characteristics of existing peoples. The volume docs 
not open happily, since the first chapter is largely g'lVeii tef a 

“Fueh its Combustion and Economy ,; consisting of Abridgments Of 
Treatises on The Combustion of Coal and the Prevention of ft moke,” by 
C. W. Williams, AJ.au., and “ The Economy of Fuel,” byX Byvm feririMY, 
with extensive Additions on “ Recent Practice in the Combustion Economy 
of Fuel, Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum,” &c., by the Editor, Rinnear 
Clark, C.E. London: Crosby, Lockwood & Co. 1879. ,, , 

u “The Human Species.” By A. de Quatrefages, Professor in the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris. London : Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster Row. 1879, 
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vague, discussion of the empires and kingdoms of Nature, leading 
the author to the conclusion that the human species forms a 
kingdom distinguished from the animal kingdom by the phenomena 
of morality and religion. And the second chapter, which treats 
of the origin of the human race from one or several stocks, 
is Indefinite, and might have been dispensed with, especially as 
the conclusion to be adopted is left for later enunciation. The 
third chapter explains the senses in which the term species is 
used, while the fourth and fifth chapters treat of variations among 
certain species of plants and animals, and the nature of varieties 
among the races of men as shown in colour, hair, external form, and 
skeletal characters. Evidence is then adduced as to the fusion of 
characters in animal races by inter -crossing, for the purpose of showing 
that man is no exception to the general rule. But the phenomena 
resulting from the inter-breeding of the different branches of the 
human family are those which result from the crossing of races and 
not of species. The next section of the book is devoted to the views 
put forward by Darwin, llaockel, Vogt, Wallace, and Naudin, in spite 
of which the author feels that he can say nothing in the name of 
science in answer to the problem of the origin of the human species. 
With regard to the antiquity of man, the evidence from caves 
in the South of Franco and the gravels of the North naturally receives 
notice ; but the author is disposed to admit the claim of man to exist- 
ence in the Miocene period, in virtue of the discoveries of the Abbe 
Bourgeois. Next succeeds an exposition of the views of Agassiz as to 
the division of the human race into natural regions or kingdoms, in 
illustration of which a few facts are drawn from the distribution of 
animals. The peopling of the globe by migrations is illustrated by 
various examples, such as the migration of* the Kalmucks, first from 
China to the Volga, and afterwards back again to the land which they 
had previously occupied; while in the Polynesian nations the peopling 
of New Zealand is another example. The evidence concerning accli- 
matization is important in showing that in almost all cases man, like 
plants and aninfcJs, flourishes better on new than on native soil. The 
next book is somewhat more speculative, since it deals with the forma- 
tion of jpaces ; but the case rests on such differences as separate the 
Yankee from the Englishman, which are stated to comprise loss 
of rosy colour, darkening of the hair, smaller size of the head, 
slenderer neck, prominence of cheek-bones, more massive lower 
jaw, elongation of the extremities ; and in the woman an approxi- 
mation of the pelvis to its shape in the man. There are 
also the well-known mixed races, produced by crossing. The 
fossil races have only been met with in Europe, and their 
characters are known from very insufficient material. The author 
recognises two Dolichocephalic races from Oannstatt and Cro-Magnon, 
and four Brachy cephalic races, two from Furfooz, one from Grenelle, 
and the other from La Trnehere. All these races are treated of fully, and 
conclusions are elaborated as to their stature and other characteristics. 
The last two books, treating of the various characteristics of existing 
races, will be found full of interest from the many osteologieal and 
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other well-ascertained facts which are given. The work, naturally 
recalls Oscar PescheFs w Races of Man,” but while covering the same 
ground as the earlier portion of that volume, it treatsth^ subject in a more 
detailed manner, and entirely omits the discussion of the geographical 
distribution and characteristics of the human races, which was 
formerly designated under the name Ethnology, and constitutes the 
latter and larger part of PescheFs work. Although the author’s work- 
manship is somewhat unequal, the volume constitutes a useful guide 
to the elements of anthropology. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

T HE new volume of the “Annual Register ”* is quite equal to its old 
reputation. About one-third of the volume is devoted to English 
History, half as much again to that of foreign affairs, while the 
remainder is filled with a careful chronicle. Not the least important 
*part of the work is that which is devoted to State Papers ; and when 
we find among these, besides much correspondence on the Eastern 
Question, the text of the Berlin Treaty, the Salisbury- Soh ouvalo IT 
Despatch, which surprised us in the Globt t 9 and the despatch on the 
Vernacular Press of* India, we cannot but praise the judicious 
character of the selection. 

Mr. Guest has been giving some Lectures 11 to the students at the college 
for Men and Women in Queen Square, and has published them. We 
arc not quite sure that he is right in doing so, for when he began tho 
Lectures he intended, as he tells us, to treat of English Grammar, but 
was compelled by the barrenness of his subject to wander off into 
English History. If he had deliberated further, he would perhaps 
have made another change in his work. Thus, in a History of 
England of 570 pages, intended for the working classes, we should 
never have dreamed of devoting 530 to the period before William 111. 
Mr. Guest belongs to the school of Mr. J. R. Green, and therefore his 
book is not dull ; we cannot, however, welcome in it an important 
addition to our literature. 

The Corporation of the City of London have caused to be published 
an index 8 or calendar of certain archives, which are preserved iu their 
Town -Clerk’s Record room, covering the period from the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign to the early portion of that of Charles IL The 
documents, which are mainly letters between the Corporation and the 
Government of the day, are arranged in alphabetical order of subjects, 
which hardly strikes us as being the best system. It , is, of course, 
impossible in our space to give a resume of a bookwhichia itself 
presume'* We will, however, say simply that this volume, wHkh is 

1 “The Annual Register for 1873/’ London : Rivingtons. 

* " Lectures on the History of England.” By M. J. Guest London s Mac- 
millan k Co. 

3 c< Analytical Index to the lietnembranced, preserved among tho Archives of 
the City of London, l$79~lti64.” London ; Francis & Co. 
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brought out in a form worthy of the City, will bo found a treasure- 
house for the student of the social history of the eighty-five years 
which it covers. 

The work 4 which next claims our attention is the fruit of the forced 
leisure of a statesman of European reputation. In the “King’s Secret,” 
however, by the Due de Broglie, we note a certain diffuseness and 
thinness of which traces are to be found in the works which other 
statesmen nearer home have published in the intervals of official 
business. Among the least foolish of the follies of Louis XV. was 
that of keeping up a correspondence behind the backs of his Ministers 
with various agents of more or less disreputable character, A sensual, 
selfishj and irresolute ruler, like a stupid ruler, is rarely capable of 
giving his confidence to honest and able men. This distrustfulness 
sometimes induces him to choose knavish or narrow-minded Ministers. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Louis XV., it causes him to employ a 
double set of servants. No proofs are needed of the folly of either 
system ; the ignoble scandal of the Chevalier D’Eon shows the depth 
into which it- degraded the French Court in the last century. Thfe 
Due de Broglie 1 ! work is mainly filled with the relations of his 
grand-uncle, the Count de Broglie, with Louis XV. in the latter part 
of his reign, and treats almost entirely of the affairs of Poland, a 
portion being devoted to the miserable D’Eon intrigue in London. 
The book is not interesting, and does not add very much to our 
knowledge. No one would expect it to show anything to the credit 
of Louis XV. 

Dr. Boultbee’s History of the Pre-Reformation period in the Church 
of England* seems to us to be an exceptionally reasonable book 
among ecclesiastical histories. It is written in a spirit of impartiality 
which is rare in such books; and the author, although a Divinity 
Professor, claims to have written on the Church of England rather 
from a, standpoint which regards a nationality, than from one from 
which a spiritual side is mainly visible. This is a distinct merit 
in one who is here, at least, a historian, and not a teacher of doctrine; 
and the author claims it with justice. Ilis pages are not disfigured 
by that maudlin and unctuous passion for long-forgotten prelates, or 
by that feminize virulence towards opponents, with which we meet so 
often in ecclesiastical literature. He has carefully and judiciously 
studied the r$al authorities, Kemble, Stubbs, and the Public Records ; 
and has produced a work convenient in size, and, as far as a brief 
examination enables us to judge, of real critical value. 

Dr. Wittich has sent us a very interesting monograph* on Struensee 
and the sad story of his relations with Queen Matilda of Denmark. 

4 “ The King’s Secret ; being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV* with 
his Diplomatic Agents, 1752-1774.“ By the Due de Broglie. 2 vels, London; 
Cassell, Potter & Galpin. 

9 “A History of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period.” ByT. * 
Bov it bee, L'L.D., Principal of the London College of Divinity, St. John’s Hall, 
Highbury, and late Fellow of St.John’s College, Cambridge. London; Long* 
mans k Co. 

* “ Struensec.'* Von Professor Dr. K. Wittich. Leipzig ; Veit & Co. 
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Of the many romances of history which have a right to be remembered, 
and yet are forgotten, none perhaps had a better right to be 
remembered in E%land than the tragic tale of Qna# Matilda, the 
sister of our respectable George III. Thackeray^ [thfff ffey of the 
wife of George 1, and his fictitious tale of the Oiitia iu 

Barry Lyndon are both almost pale narratives in comparison with the 
incidents that happened, barely a century ago, to the jgifcnd^Utti of 
our present sovereign. Brought up by the narrow-minded ^ 
of George III., married at fifteen to Christian VII. of Detemairt, who 
was scarcely older, and who was already almost the impotent idiot that 
he presently showed himself, Caroline Matilda, a charming girl, of high 
bearing, noble impulse and large heart, was condemned by State craft 
to a fate as certain and as cruel as that which, in our old times, intrigue 
forced upon a generous princess who was born to still higher destinies, 
and who, after fulfilling them better than her cruel circumstances 
could allow us to expect, is still living* The miserable Christian VII. 
soon tired of the new toy, his wife, and presently plunged into the 
lowest excesses. The young Queen found occupation in the care of 
her children, to whom she was passionately devoted. In 1768 a 
German physician, Johann Friedrich Struensee, was recommended by 
Count Kantzau to the King ; and accompanied the latter, as body 
physician, in a tour of debauch which he made in England and France. 
By the time of their return he had gained a complete ascendancy over 
the King, who had become feeble in mind and body. Christian 
insisted on presenting the physician to his wife, although she objected 
to Strnensee’s reputation as a pursuer of women. She was, however, 
obliged to consult him professionally, and the physician, who was 
fourteen years older than the girl -queen, and who had all the advan- 
tages which the practice of so-called gallantry undoubtedly gives a 
libertine in the beginning of an acquaintance with an honest woman, 
soon contrived, firstly, by successful treatment of herself and her 
children, then by dexterous talk of bringing her husband back to her, 
of deep sympathy, and presently of her husband’s hopeless degradation, 
to make himself at first agreeable, and then necessary to his royal 
patient. A few months later, and the indifference of her husband, 
whose companions were dogs or monkeys, or a couple of negro 
children, the constant presence of the sympathising strange mind, 
idleness, youth, hopelessness, made her the physician’s victim. Her 
new passion gave her new strength ; she now controlled the willing 
King, and Struensee ruled both. Those were the days of enlightened 
despotism ; and S. D. Struensee, who was not wanting in head nor 
altogether in heart, conceived the not ignoble ambition of being a 
great reformer. In 1770 he brought about the abolition of the 
Council of State, and was in the next year openly appointed Minister, 
and promotion was given to his friend Brandt. Ste made hinny 
wholesome reforms; he improved the finances, be afcbltehed torture, 
and declared all men equal before the law. But he did all this with 
the same , excessive haste which characterised hie contemporary * the 
Emperor Joseph If. ; and his reforms increased in the Danish 
Conservatives the hatred which all men feel for favourites, whilst hi 
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abrupt abolition of sinecures and useless offices raised an am y of 
disendowed pensioners against him. The bitterer amongst bis foes 
was the same Count Ilantzau, who bad introduce# him to the King, 
and whom the rapid rise of bis protege had made envious. The 
position was one that could not last. An imbecile King in the control 
of a young Queen to whom he was indifferent ; a sympathetic young 
wife to whom a husband paid not a share of respect; a clever, 
ambitious, bold man, the absolute master of both ; these were persons, 
these were relations, that could not endure in a State so rotten as 
Denmark then was. The populace, which is ever conservative at 
heart, first rose fitfully against the now order of things. As soon as 
the discontent became serious, Kantzau enlisted the Dowager-Queen 
Juliana, King Christian’s stepmother, who saw with horror the down- 
ward path of the Court, and who, though a just woman, has been 
greatly maligned for her action in this delicate and terrible business. 
The King was so weak as to count absolutely for nothing ; and 
Brandt, to whom Strnensec had entrusted th(# royal person, had 
even flogged him. It may therefore well bo believed that a little 
persuasion, or a few threats, were sufficient to make Christian sign 
anything. He was made to sign orders for the arrest of the Queen, 
Struensee, and Brandt. These were executed in the night of the 
Ifith — 17th January, 1772, liantzau himself personally superintending 
the seizure of the Queen wilh circumstances of great indignity. The 
catastrophe was rapid enough. The prisoners were questioned sepa- 
rately ; mid Struensee was guilty of theincrodible baseness of confessing 
his adultery with the Queen, before making what the clergyman who 
attended him described, in a sensational work which he shortly after- 
wards published, as a highly edifying end. The miserable man was 
executed, with his friend Brandi,, in the following April. A like fate 
would pi'obably have been suffered by the Queen, but that her brother’s 
ambassador threatened the approach of the English fleet. She was 
formally divorced, and sent to Cello, where her ancestress, the guilty 
wife of George I., had spent the last of her life. There Caroline 
Matilda lived three years of sorrow, winning the sympathy and 
love of all around her, until her death, in May, 1775, while yet in 
her twenty- fourth year. The rapid severity of retribution pro- 
duced a reaction, Rantzau had to quit Denmark in the same 
year, 1772. King Christian VII. was deposed, and the Dowager- 
Queen reigned in conjunction with her own son until 1784, 
when Christian’s son, Frederick VI., seized power. Christian 
sixrvivod in confinement until 1808. It was for a long time 
endeavoured to deny Caroline Matilda’s guilt, although the Queen 
herself had confessed it ; and even the excellent Conversations^Lexikm 
of Brockhaus, published in 18G5, doubts it. It was argued that 
Struensee, who not only owned his compromising crime like a coward, 
but even declared that he had been kept in it against his will by the , 
Queen, had been forced into a false confession by the threat pf tor- 
ture* Of the Queen’s confession, which was made only after she had 
been informed of that of Struensee, it was said that she too had signed 
a falsehood in the hope of lessening the punishment of that miserable 
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man. She 1 was, indeed, noble and generous enough to haw dared this ; 
but if it could be demonstrated that such was her motiv'e, this fact 
would go a great way to prove her guilt. Dr, Wlttioh has no doubt 
of her guilt; and he has seen documents which are still ;l^ted to the 
world, and which even he may not publish. Painful 43! it is^ this 
romance has its lessons for princes and peoples. None pi onr royal 
family, her collateral descendants, nor Prince Christian, her actual 
descendant, need blush at the name of Caroline Matilda of Denmark ; 
and We will throw no stone at the neglected child-wife who was almost 
forced into crime. Dr. Wittich has told a story with the judg- 
ment of a critical historian, with the eloquence of a ready writer, and 
with the sympathy of a warm-hearted man. 

Mr. Green publishes three small volumes 7 * of passages of tSngltah 
History, selected in chronological order from our leading historians. 
We confess that wo see no great object in publishing these books, 
rather more than a fifth of which is taken from Mr. Green’s own 
writings. The Editor tells us that be hopes by these extracts to per- 
suade reluctant learners that history is not “ dry,” and to inspire them 
with a tasto for it. With such an intention we should have made the 
books cheaper; and in place of some of the descriptions of battles 
which occupy a great part of the work, we should have given a tow 
stories like that report of the wreck of the Birkenhead, which the late 
King of Prussia ordered to bo read at the head of every regiment in 
his army. 

Shosliee Chundcr Dutt, Rdi Bah&door, of Calcutta, sends us two 
handsome volumes'* of historical writings, the greater part of which 
have boon favourably noticed by ns when published under the pseudonym 
of “ J. A. G. Barton.” The author, who writes in very good English, 
and gives evidence of a very wide and deep study, has made the whole 
cycle of ancient and mode rn history his province. One of his volumes 
is devoted entirely to Indian subjects, and here he is at his beat. In 
the other, which treats of the history of Europe, he has naturally not 
very much that is new to us; but his generalizations are often striking 
and original. We note that he has no great dread of Russia in the future, 
and that he is extremely and unjustly severe on the American character. 
Ilia books ought to have a great success among those for whom Euro- 
pean history is a difficult and foreign subject; and may be studied 
with great advantage by such Europeans as wish to know how the 
best Indian minds think about us, 

u The History of Travancore ,” 9 by P. Sliungoonny Menon, is another 
work which reaches us from India. Of this, however, we have to speak 
in another tone. Its style and spirit are very different to those of 
the book last noticed ; and it contains a large number of the very 


7 “Readings from English History.” .Selected and edited by John Richard 
Green, M.A., LL.D. 3 Parts. London : Macmillan & Co, ; 

# * 1 Historical Studies and Recreations.” By S boshes Clmnder Dutt, IUi Baba- 
door. 2 vole* London ; Trubner & Co, 

» **A History of Travancore from tie Earliest Times.” By P. Shungoonny 
Menon, Dowan Peiahear of Travancore. Madras ; Higginbotham & Co. 
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worn lithographs which it was ever our misfortune to, see. The work 
appears to be merely a chronicle of public events in the State of Tra- 
vancore during the last century and a half, written ik the driest official 
style; 1 ' , ‘ . 1 ■■■ 

Mr. Richard Taylor, mn of a former President of tbe United States, 
and himself formerly a Lieutenant-General in the Confederate Ser- 
vice, has written a book under the title of “Destruction and Recon- 
struction, 1 * which describes his experiences during the war, and his 
opinions of subsequent events. His military narrative is bright and 
interesting, but is not historically valuable. In his views of what has 
happened since, he gives vent to a great deal of bitterness, as the fol- 
lowing passage, which apparently refers to Simon Cameron, shows 

“ The War Secretary I did not meet A spy under Buchanan, a tyrant under 
Lincoln, and a traitor to Johnson, this man was as cruel and crafty as Domi- 
tian. I never saw him. In the end, conscience, long dormant, came as 
Electro, and ho was not : and the Temple of Justice, on whose threshold lie 
stood, escaped profanation.’* 

Who “ Electro” may be we know not, unless the name refers to 
the power more commonly known as Alecto. Passing over such light 
blemishes, Mr. Taylor’s book will be found pleasant reading. 

In the “ Rosicrucians” 11 we have come across perhaps the most 
absurd book that it has ever been our fortune to review. It is 
nicely got up; it contains some 300 illustrations, many of which, 
probably with a view to give them due emphasis, are repeated several 
times in the volume. It affords a great deal of disjointed information 
of greater or loss soundness on very many subjects, including the 
“ Insufficiency of Worldly Objects,” the “Fire Theosophy of the 
Persians,” the “ Round Towers of Ireland,” the “ Origin of the Garter,” 
the “ Pre- Adamites,” <fcc., but the one subject on which we have vainly 
sought information in its pages is the History of the Rosicrucians. 
The Phallos, and its worship, seem to be the most constant matters 
of the author’s study, and we are surprised to find that Mr. Jennings 
has added some new forms to the very long list of objects in which 
amateurs of the subject find their favourite emblem. Thus, besides the 
Pyramids, the Round Towers, the Fleur-de-Lys, the Bonaparte Bee, 
the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, and the Clock Tower of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, are all phallic monuments. A few quotations will 
beet elm# the character of Mr. Jennings’ erudition. 

w The t 0 und%hie 6f King Arthur {at Winchester), is a grand Mythological 
Synthesis. . . , Each knight is seated as at the base of an obelisk The archi- 
tectural " obelisCar” form (rayed, or spread, orbladed) is universal, all the 
world over* both in old, and modern times. The Egyptian obelisks are sacred 
to the Bum The Paladins of Charlemagne were Twelve in number. The 
Marshals of France should botwelve in number. The Judges of England, 
according to an old Constitutional rationale , should be twelve; as the number 


— — — ’ — 

19 “ Destruction and Reconstruction ; Personal Experiences of the late War 
in the United States.” By Richard Taylor, Lieutenant-General in the Confederate 
Army. Edinburgh : Blackwood A Sons. , ! 
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of a Jury are twelve. All those are mythical of the Twelve Sigrts, or Divisions* 
of the Zodiac* the Twelve Jewish Tribes* the twelve oracular stones in the 
breastplate of the High Priest of the Jews* and in the Christian aspect of the 
mysticism, the Twelve Apostles*, with the w Reprobate Condemned Central 
Sign” as Judas the Traitor. The whole is Cabalistic in the highest degree ; 
and therefore ordinarily unintelligible. 

The Order of the Garter, it appears, has quite a different origin to 
that to which it is usually assigned : — 

“ The glory of woman, and the punishment of woman after the fall, as in* 
dicated in Genesis, go hand iu hand. It was in honour of woman and to raise 
into dignity the expression of the condemned “ means/* which is her mark 
and betrayal, but which produced the world, and producing man, &c» . * * It is 
to glorify typically and mystically this “ fleshly vehicle** that the Order of the 
14 Garter’* or “ Garder/* that keeps it sacred, was instituted/* 

It might perhaps be said of the present passage, too, that it is 
“ Cabalistic/* and, therefore, “ordinarily unintelligible/* but there 
lies under it the insinuation of a filthy and ludicrous origin for the 
great Order. The whole book is an absurd jumble of passages and 
illustrations, for most of which no authority is, or could be, given. 
And through the whole runs a very unwholesome undercurrent. 

Miss Yonge has written a “ History of France** 18 for Mr. JB. A. 
Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools. It appears to be well and 
carefully written, although somewhat crowded with facts and names. 
It contains a capital map, showing the dimensions of France at twelve 
well-selected epochs. We believe this will be found an admirable 
school-book. 

The “ Literary Studies” 1 * of the late Walter Bagehot have been col- 
lected and edited by his friend Mr. R. H. Hutton, and they form one of 
the best books of the present quarter. Mr. Hutton’s memoir of his 
friend is a model of what such a sketch should be : written in a tone 
of affection, but not of mere eulogy, being indeed a criticism. The 
two volumes contain seventeen Literary Essays, all on English writers, 
save one, which is devoted to Beranger. All are good, and if we 
like some (as those on llartly Coleridge, Lady Mary jjforfcly Montagu, 
Cowper, Clough) better than others, it is chiefly because they treat of 
less familial' subjects. Besides these papers there are others on the 
Coup djLfrJtat of 1851, and its result in the Cm sari sm of 1805, on meta- 
physic® subjects, and on the late lit. Hon. James Wilson, Bagehot’s 

* father-in-law. Every paper in both volumes deserves careful perusal. 

We receive yn admirable study of Robert Burns, 14 which Professor 

♦ Shairp has contributed to Mr. John Morley’s series of English Men of 
Letters. The sad story of the poet’s life is told with obvious justice 
and truth, yet with the lightest possible touch on its many painful 
details. The criticism of Burns’ poetry is sound, indeed almost 

lf “History of France.” By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan k Co, 

11 “Literary Stales/* By the late Walter Bagehot, Id A., and Fellow of 
University College, London. With a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by Richard Holt 
Hatton. 2 vdls, London: Longmans & Co, 

i4 “ Robert Burns.” By Principal fthairp, Professor of Poetry iti the University 
of Oxford. London : Macmillan A Co. 
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severe, as being the work of a Scotchman. The following passage will 
be read With a smile : — 

** She sat down at the piano and played several times the air of ait old song 
beginning thus-* 

1 *Tfce robin cam to the wren’s nest, 

And keekit in, and keekifc in.’ 

14 As soon as Burns had taken in the melody he set to, and in a few minutes 
composed these beautiful words, the second of the songs which he addressed 
to Jessy — 

*Oh \ wert thou in the cauld blast,’ &c. 

* Mendelssohn is said to have so much admired this song that he composed 
for it what Chambers pronounces an air of exquisite pathos” 

We can assure the Professor that the beautiful music which 
Mendelssohn composed to this beautiful poem is more certain and 
more familiar to us of the South than the air with the remarkable 
refrain which seems so much more real to him. We would, however, be 
understood as speaking only with the utmost respect and admiration 
of the Professor’s critical sketch, which for us, and for many others, 
will be a book of permanent value. 

In the same excellent series appears a sketch of Thackeray , 16 by 
Mr* Anthony Trollope. This is a book, one portion of which has 
interested us very much, while we are less satisfied with the other. 
The biographical portion is excellent, and is mainly new; for, as is 
well known, in deference to the great writer’s strongly-expressed wish, 
his family have refrained from publishing any picture of his private 
life. Mr. Trollope, who was his friend, has not violated his wish in 
this sketch ; for he has written in a tone of manly appreciation, and he 
has recorded only such things as we have almost a right to know 
about a great public man. He Inis told us at how comparatively late 
a period of his too brief life Thackeray began to feel at ease in money 
matters. He has told us how much sadness there was in bis character, 
and how much he had of that tendency, which Johnson so bitterly 
deplored in his own case, to put off work. And with these, and a 
few other lessor strokes, Mr. Trod ope gives us a clear and com- 
prehensible idea of the great novelist, whom he pronounces to be 
“one of the most soft-hearted of human beings, sweet as charity 
itself, w$o went about the world dropping pearls, doing good, afcd never 
wilfully inflicting a wound.” When, however, we turn to that portion of 
Mr. Trollope’s book which treats of Thackeray’s writings, we are less 
pleased; for the critic appears to us to be somewhat capricious, and— 
a sore fault in the biographer — niggardly in his praise. He attribute* 
to Thackeray’s works that cynicism of which he acquits the man, and 
he fails to give their due meed even to the Snob Papers, to the larger 
works generally, and especially to Denis Duval Nevertheless, the 
biographical sketch is sufficient to ensure for Mr. Trollope’s book 
an ample success, 

Mr. J. R, Green is by no means content to rest upon the laurels 
which he has so well won with his English history ; and he is now en- 

16 “Tbaeker&y. ,? By Anthony Trollope. London : Macmillan & Co. 
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gaged in editing a series of small volumes upon the chief Greek, Latin, 
and English classical writers. The first of the volumes on a Greek 
subject is by Professor Mahaflfy, 16 and treats of Euripides. The work 
ig done in a thorough and judicious manner, and in a lively and 
agreeable style; and, though primarily intended for school use, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s little book will convey much solid information to the 
advanced student of Greek literature. 

Mr, Yonge, Professor of Modern History in the Queeri*B College, 
Belfast, sends us a volume 17 containing sketches of what he is pleased 
to term the seven heroines of Christendom, who are, it seems, J oan of 
Arc, Margaret wife of our Henry VI., Isabella of Castile, Charlotte de 
Tremouille Countess of Derby, the Empress- Queen Maria Theresa, her 
daughter Marie Antoinette, and Flora MacDonald. Selections are 
always invidious; and we need not, perhaps, find much fault with that 
which Mr. Yonge has made. Ilis book can hardly be ranked among 
historical works, it being apparently written for the instruction or 
amusement of young people. For this purpose it seems well suited, 
as it is written in an easy and simple style, without any great depth of 
investigation. Mr. Yonge is certainly a most zealous knight of the ladies 
whom he has chosen. 

In u Pillars of the Empire,” 18 Mr. T, H. S. Escott has collected forty- 
seven short biographies of our chief Indian and Colonial statesmen, 
which originally appeared in the Home News . About half of these 
Papers are by the editor himself, Major Arthur Griffiths being the 
contributor next in importance. These sketches are not very elaborate 
as criticisms ; but they are remarkably good of their kind, as newspaper 
sketches. 

Mr. Grundy is a gentleman, was born in the North of England, at 
such a date as to make him a schoolboy in 1830. He was brought up 
as a civil engineer, and emigrated soon after 1851 to Australia, where 
he has resided ever since. He has devoted some of his l&ter years to 
writing a bright and interesting little volume of autobiography. 1 * In 
early life he had the good fortune to be acquainted with the Marti neatin, 
George Stephenson, Leigh Hunt and his family, and the Brontes. 
About Patrick, the unhappy brother of the three gifted sisters, he has 
some details that are very interesting ; but scarcely go so far as the 
author thinks to clear his name from Mrs. Cask ell's severity. Mr. 
Grundy’s early home-memories, then-, are sufficiently pleasing ; but the 
English reader will be probably still more interested with his subsequent 
experiences of the dawn of civilization in Australia* All is told in a 
' bright, cheerful, and modest manner, which wilJ please every reader.; 

The Arnold Prize at Oxford has been won this year by a namesake, 

w , ** Ciwsiffal Writers.” Edited by J. R. Green. “ Euripides/^: py & P. 
Mah&%, A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin.. London; Macmillan & Co. ' ' , , 1 . 

W “The Seven Heroine* of Christendom.” By 0. D. Yonige, Regius Professor 
of Modem History, Queen's College, Belfast. London: Motto k Bon. 

w “Pillars of the Empire/' Edited, with an Introduction, by T. H.S* Escott 
London ; Chapman & Hail. 

18 “pictures of the Bast : Memories of Men I have Hot and Places I have 
Seen/ 1 By F. H. Grundy, C.E. London : Griffith k Farran. 
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unci (unless We are mistaken) grandson of the distinguished man in 
whose honour it was founded* The Roman System of Provincial 
Administration 20 is the subject of Mr. W. T. Arnold’s Essay ; and it 
has received careful and worthy treatment at his hand, A work on a 
learned subject by a young writer is apt to be very full indeed of learn- 
ing ; and Mr. Arnold’s Essay absolutely bristles with names, and cases, 
and references. This is, however, a very good fault, and we think he 
may be fairly congratulated on having produced a work which will be 
of great utility to historical students of much longer standing than 
himself. He has made a beginning worthy of the great historian 
whose name he inherits. 

Mr. Smiles made a most successful hit a year or two since with his 
** Life of a Scottish Naturalist,” a book which benefited the man whose 
life it described as well as the author. He now sends us what may be 
called a companion volume, 21 which is a biography of another Scottish 
naturalist in humble circumstances, Robert Dick, baker, of Thurso, 
who died in 186G. Mr. Dick was perhaps even a more remarkable 
man than Thomas Edward : and his life exhibits the same noble 
devotion to science, a devotion faithfully rendered in spite of all the 
difficulties caused by poverty and the necessary labour of bread - 
winning. It is, indeed, almost incredible to us matter-of-fact English 
that men exist who can cherish so constant a love for Nature in face of 
such discouragement. Happily for us they have existed, and it is by 
the varied forms of their passion that the world has been enriched 
with the works of a Burns, a Wordsworth, or a Robert Dick, whose 
labours in the fields of botany and geology won for him the admiration 
and friendship of Sir Roderick Murchison and Hugh Miller. He was, 
however, no mere naturalist. He was, as we have said, a thorough 
lover pf Nature ; and that, not only in the positive form of an observer 
of visible phenomena, but as one who by his letters, if not by his 
rhymes, proved that he had a by no means small share of the divine 
gift of expressing his thought. The biography of such a man is a 
valuable lesson and encouragement for us all, and particularly for 
those who are beginning life in narrow circumstances. For this reason 
we should be glad to see the lives of Thomas Edward and Robert Dick 
published in a cheap form ; because the study of their lives would do 
more good to our poorer classes than hours of talk at Exeter Hall, or 
pages of watery twaddle in tracts or goody-goody magazines. We will 
finally express our opinion that Mr. Smiles’ time is far better 
occupied in narrating these noble careers of energetic toil under 
difficulties than in lauding the accumulation of wealth by a trader of no 
exceptional gifts unless, perhaps, that of an unusually large feeling of 
benevolence, like the late Mr. Moore. 


w “The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the Accession of 
Constantine the Great.” Being the Arnold Prize Essay for 1S7& By W. T. 
Arnold, B.A., formerly Scholar of University College, Oxford, London; Mac* 
mil lan & Co. 

** “ Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist.” ' By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D., Author of “Lives of the Engineers,” &c. &c, London John 
Murray. 
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Mr. Augustus Hare has done good work in editing the Life and 
Correspondence of Frances,” Baroness Von Bunsen,, the founder and 
worthy sharer of the brilliant fortunes of her husband. . This lady was 
the daughter of Mr. Waddington, a somewhat dull and methodical 
(Country gentleman, (grand-uncle of the present French jjinister), who 
married) about 1789, Miss Port, the grand-niece and adopted daughter of 
the famous Mrs. Delany, the “little Portia” of that lady’s Not 

the least interesting part of Mr. Hare’s book is the earlier portion, in 
which we have a pleasant sketch of the intimate relations of the 
venerable Mrs. Delany with her friends King George III. and his 
Queen and family. Those relations were not heroic or stately. ; one 
day the King brings the old lady “ a gold knotting-shuttle,” on another 
the Cjtieen comes to dine with her “ on veal cutlets and orange 
pudding but they are very friendly and pleasant, and confirm the 
best of our thoughts of the King. Indeed, the reputation of George 
HI, is one that gains by familiarity; and that, not only for purity of 
private character, but (in spite of the narrow obstinacy of his con- 
science) for intelligence. Frances Waddington was born in 179 L She 
was well trained by arr excellent mother; and she early gave signs of 
a remarkable mind. Mrs. Waddington brought up her children iri 
their secluded home at Llanover on the wise principle of not forcing or 
overloading the mind ; she encouraged a practice of self-examiuaiiou 
or reflection after study ; and above all she insisted that whatever was 
done was done thoroughly, in J8L6 the family went to Italy, where 
they met Christian Carl Bunsen, then a young professor in very slender 
circumstances staying in Home for purposes of study, and also in order 
to be near his idol Niebuhr, their Prussian Minister at the Konxari 
Court. The next year Frances married Bunsen, who thus attained a 
position of comparative affluence. Their joint life, until the death of 
the husband in 1860, appears to have been one of rare happiness. 
Bunsen was soon after his marriage appointed Secretary of Legation 
under Niebuhr; and on the historian’s retirement in 1828 became 
Charge d Affaires, and presently Minister. He had greatly impressed 
King Friedrich Wilhelm III. in a visit which the latter paid to Italy; 
and he became, as is well-known, a very intimate friend of his son ami 
successor Friedrich Wilhelm IV. They had a certain dreamy idea of 
religion, Protestant, yet artistic, in common, which, however, led to 
nothing more definite than the foundation of that bishopric of 
Jerusalem which is troubling many ecclesiastical heads at the present 
moment, a la 1888 Pope Gregory XVI. became dissatisfied with 
Bunsen, Sid procured his recall ; and this circumstance gave iPrau 
Bunsen the oppportunity of visiting home for the first time after an 
absence of twenty-two years. Bunsen was employed for n shoit time 
as Minister to Switzerland ; but the accession of his friend the Crown 
Prince gave him in 1811 the post of Minister at the Cfoutft of St. 
James’, which he held until 1854. He then retired ^ith his wife to 

* 7 ~~ * * * — — * — — — * — ' 
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Heidelberg, and afterwards to Bonn, where he died in 1860. His widow 
was then called upon to superintend the children of a deceased daughter, 
and for this purpose resided at Carlsruhe until her death in 1876. Mr. 
Hare has allowed her to write her own story with her own pen; for 
these volumes consist almost entirely of letters, or extracts from the 
baroness’ diary ; and this is, we think, the only method of treating 
properly a life which does not oyre its interest to great public achieve- 
ments. Frau von Bunsen’s letters are most interesting ; her own arid 
her husband’s position gave her the opportunity of meeting all the 
best people of her day, and she wrote with an easy and graphic pen. 
She has many pleasing passages about Queen Victoria’s earlier Court ; 
and these, like all the many side-lights that have lately been cast upon 
the Queen\life tend only to increase our respect for oiir Sovereign. In 
her family relations the baroness was most happy ; a loving woman, she 
gained the warmest love of all around her. Her biography, treated with 
great delicacy and skill by Mr. Hare, will be widely read and admired. 

Mr, Pinkerton has translated 8 ® Professor W, Muller’s sketch of Count 
Moltke, and Captain H. M.‘ Hozier “ edits” the work, though what 
that accomplished soldier’s exact share in the Work has been there is 
little to show. We can hardly suppose that he is responsible for 
devoting the first chapter of the book to the Austrian campaign of 
1866, and then beginning the second chapter with the hero’s birth, 
and so continuing in chronological order to the end ; yet thus is the 
remarkable system adopted. Moltke, like Bliicher, is a Meeklen- 
burger. He was born in 1800, was brought up at the Copenhagen 
Military School, and served for a short time in the Danish army, in 
which circumstance he again resembles Bliicher. In 1822 he resigned, 
and entered the Prussian service. He did not attain his captaincy 
until he was thirty-five, which should be an encouragement to many 
men. In 1835 he visited Turkey on leave of absence; but circum- 
stances detained him there for four years, and he shared the Turkish 11 
campaign of 1839 against Mehemet Ali. In 1841 he published his 
“ Letters from the East,” which are lively, and also of great scientific 
value. In 1842 he married Miss Burt, his sister’s daughter by an 
English husband. This lady died in 1868. In 1845 he published a 
criticism of the liusso -Turkish war of 1829; and, in the same year, 
he visited Rome as aide-de-camp to the King’s uncle, Prince Heinrich. 
Here he Increased his reputation by the execution of a very excellent 
map of the city and its environs. Ho became a lieutenant-colonel in 
1 850, and five years later was appointed equerry to a person whom 
the editor or translator calls the w Crown Prince,” but a£n there was 
no Crown Prince in Prussia between 1840 and 1861, it is not clear 
whether the Prince of Prussia (the present Emperor) or his son, who 
becaine Crown Prince in 1861, is referred to. This post gave Moltke 
an opportunity of visiting Russia (whence he wrote some excellent 
letters published recently), England, and France. Of Napoleon III. 

/ 4 Fiehl-M arshaj Count Moltke, 1800-1878.” By Professor W. ^filter,. of 
Tubingen. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Percy E. Pinkerton; and 
edited by Captain H, M. Hozier, London ; Sonnenachem, ' 
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he wrote favourably, and of the Empress with great admiration. After a 
review the infant Prince Imperial, whose sad fate has just given Europe 
such a shock, 44 came back from a drive. We rode tip to him with 
the Emperor, whose face%as beaming with delight, and really he 
is a fine little fellow.” When Prince Wilhelm became Regent of* 
Prussia in 1857 he at once placed Moltke at the head of the General 
staff; and the career of the great strategist since that time has been 
a matter of European history. Moltke is by no means the saturnine 
man that he is often represented to be. His letters contain much fun 
and cheerfulness. Nor is he ser silent as not to speak (and speak 
wisely) in all important military debates ; and his speeches contain 
many passages that we could wish to hear in our own Parliament. 
Thus— 

“I have only to quote statistics to show that officers are an important 
element in the conduct of a campaign. We have one to every fifty men* and 
in every twenty m&n we lose one officer . . . 

“ To leave a country defenceless would be the greatest crime a Government 
could commit. It must not be forgotten that the results of many years of 
economy in peace may be all lost in one year of war n 

** Any shifting of figures (in number of the army) introduces an element of 
uncertainty which will hinder the vast and minute preparations which must 
long precede our attitude of quiet confidence in anticipating au attack. It 
must be borne in mind that any diminution in numbers reacts for twelve 
years, and who can venture to predict that in twelve years’ time we shall have 
peace or war P” 

Moltke’s great successes, his loyalty, his modest but strong common 
sense, give him a position which may be compared with that of the 
great Duke of Wellington in his later years. His biography will be 
thoroughly worthy of study ; but it will not be possible to write it 
worthily for years to come. The present work is good enough as a 
brief and temporary sketch. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

Q UALIS ab incepto. As 44 Saul Weir” 1 began, so it ends. It 
commenced with fine writing, and it finishes with fine writing. 
It began with loud jokes, and it ends with loud jokes. The great 
defect of the work and of its predecessor has been the writer’s want 
of sincerity. He is always writing for effect. Take, for instance, the 
twenty-first chapter of the eleventh part. When a writer calls a 
decoy pond 44 the Venice of the kingfisher,” and compares the walled - 
up arch of a bridge to 44 the nethermost chamber of the Pyramids,” 
and when in addition to all this he talks about bittern^ aa familiarly as 
if they were water-hens, and about oak trees being ^clouded with 
mistletoe/’ we feel that he is laying on colour for mere epl6ur> sake. 


1 “The Clieveley Novels. Saul Weir.” Parts XI. and XlL Londqn ami 
Edinburgh : WilH&m Blackwood & Sons. 1S79. \ 
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No doubt young ladies like to read about the bitterns, “ who make 
graceful ascents at sunset,” and u the clouding of the oaks with 
misttfetOo.” But whereabouts in Suffolk|jve should like to know are 
Jutterns to be seen ^‘making graceful ascents at sunset/’ and where, 
too, are oaks to be met with w clouded with mistletoe?” Bid the 
writer of u Saul Weir” ever see the mistletoe on an oak ? If he has 
he has been luckier than many botanists, who have spent their lives in 
looking for it on that tree. But the descriptions in u Saul Weir” are 
really good when compared with thlj| attempts at humour. How any 
one could Write the twenty-ninth chapter of the twelfth part and 
think that it was humorous is beyond us. The wit, if it can be 
called wit, is of that lowest and broadest order which mistakes one 
word for another. However, there must be people who relish it or 
else u Saul Weir” would not be published. “ Saul Weir” is to us a 
convincing proof how low is the standard of literary taste among novel 
readers in England. 

How is it Mr. Payn* does not hold a higher position as a novelist 
than he does ? In many respects he is superior, as, for instance, in 
plot, and, what is more important than plot, in style and humour to 
Mr. Trollope. He is inferior in . descriptive power and in poetical 
feeling to Mr. Black, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. Hardy, but in nothing 
else. Perhaps the read reason is that cultivated readers were driven away 
from Mr. Payn’s early novels by his sensation scenes. Only the sub- 
scribers to Mudie’s know him. No novelist, however, has improved 
so much as Mr. Payn. He still for our taste deals far too much in 
sensation. In u Under One Poof” we have certainly a very liberal 
allowance. Still it is well managed, and, to use a hackneyed phrase, 
readers who begin the tale will certainly not leave off till the last 
page, 

“ Why is a watch-dog larger by night than by day ?” is the riddle 
which Sir Mark Morton puts to the heroine of Mrs. Hunt’s excellent 
story “ Basildon.” * We shall no more think of giving the answer 
than of disclosing Mrs. Hunt’s plot. We shall send our readers to the 
novel itself for both, and we think they will be grateful to us. 

u Airy Faiiy Lilian ” 4 is somewhat more airy than fairy. Of all 
characters such a one is the most difficult to draw. The slightest 
heaviness of touch, the least faltering in the outline, at once spoils 
the picture. She is, of course, very beautiful, and has golden hair. 
But she has also what we have never before met with in a novel, “ great 
velvety eyes,” such we suppose as Homer describes Juno as having. 
However, we cannot go on any further with the charms of the heroine, 
and must content ourselves with saying that the female characters 
are the best done, and that the book is pre-eminently readable. 

9 u Under One Hoof. An Episode in a Family History.” By James Pavn, 
Author of “ By Proxy/’ “ Loss Black than We’re Painted.” London; Chatto & 
W Indus. lB7k 

* 44 Basildon.” By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt, Author of ” Thormcruffc’s Model/’ 
" tinder Seal of Confession,” &o. London : Smith, Eider A Co. . 1879. 

4 “ AHT Lilian,” By the Author of” Phyllis,” “ Molly Bairn/’ L ndon: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1879 . - ' ^Tv : 
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But a still better novel— in fact, bv for the best novel of the quarter 
—is General Hamley’s “ The House of Lys .” 8 Here the men, are $rawu 
with a firm, masterly hand, and the world is described by ori# w ho 
has studied it iirom many sides* As we have before staid, General 
Hamley understands what drawing character really means* His men 
are not shadows, but such as may be met with in everyday life. 
Colonel Mackenzie, Major Warner, and Du Lys are all, in their 
different ways, admirable. 

Of the remaining novels we must speak very briefly* To toll the 
truth, many of them do not even deserve the slightest notice* Miss 
or Mrs. Lumsden 6 has, for instance, the whole art of novels writing to 
learn. She has only a very faint conception of either plot, interest, or 
character-drawing. The 44 Mate of the Jessica” 7 is, as its title indi- 
cates, a seafaring tale, and more adapted to the young and uncritical 
than to anybody else. Two Jove stories may be classed together— 
Miss Patrick’s 44 Mr. Leslie of Underwood ” 8 and Miss Chapman’s 
44 The Gift of the Gods.” 9 The first is, perhaps, the best written, but 
both may be recommended to ladies who like such stories* Miss 
Jefferis’s 44 Some of Life’s Lessons” 10 is somewhat more didactic, but 
is riot ungracefully written. It has the advantage, too, of being com- 
pressed into one volume. 44 The Sherlocks ” 11 is a book which should be 
spoken of with respect. The writer is an artist, and spares no pains 
over his work. Novel readers are unfortunately like dram-drinkers, 
and require every time a stronger stimulant. W o are afraid that in 
these days of sensational writing that Mr. Saunders’ story will hardly 
meet with that recognition which it deserves. To those, however, who 
do care for still life, and for scenes truthfully painted and carefully 
elaborated, we can strongly recommend 44 The Shorlocks.” 

There still remain one or two more novels which we must dismiss 
with a still briefer notico. Mrs. H. Martin’s * 4 For a Dream’s Sake” ** 
is readable ; and the same may be said lor 44 Patty’s Dream.” l$ The 
most curious thing, however, is the number of translations of German 
novels which we have received. Curiously enough, too, not one of 
them is good for much. Perhaps one of the best is 44 The Hour Will 


0 u The House of Lys: our Book of its History.” By Major-General W. G. 
Hatnl ey. London and Edinburgh : William Blackwood A Sons. 1879. 

0 “Won, but Lost ; or, The Mine Sprung at the Wis&ard’s Point.” By Marianne 
H. Ldmsden. Loudon : Kerby & Endean. 1879. 

* “Mate pf the Jessica, A Story of the South Pacific,” By F. 9. Moore, 
London : Marcus Ward & Go. 1879. 

0 44 Mr. Leslie of Underwood. A Story with Two Heroes.” By Mary Patrick, 
Author of ** Marjory Bruce’s Lovers,” London : Smith, Elder & Cp. 1879. 

9 “The Gift of the Gods.” By M. F. Chapman, Author of "A Scotch 
Wooing.” London: Chapman & Hall. 1879. 

10 4 4 Some of Life’s Lessons.” By Mary Jefferis, Author pf ; 44 Gertrude's 

TriaL” London ; Bemington & Co. , 

11 “The Snerloeks.” By John Saunders, Author of “Abel Brake’s, Wife,” 
44 Hirrell,” “ Israel Mort Overman,” &c. &c. London : Strahan A Co. 1879. 

10 “ For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. EL Martin- London ; Griffith A Farran. 
1879. 

10 44 Patt/tflBream.” By I)’ Aubigne White. London : Remington & Co. 1879, 
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Come/’ 14 but we have found it dreadfully heavy, “ The Book with 
Seven Seals,” 18 too, is nearly equally dull. Why on earth should our 
publishers* take the trouble to go to Germany for dull novels, when 
they mve such an over-abundant supply at home ? Not long ago two 
rival publishing firms were actually bringing out two^different trans* 
lations of the same novel —a novel which could not possibly interest 
English readers. Of the other translations of German novels, we can 
merely mention two — “ The Marriage Tie” 16 and “A Son of Sweden,” 17 
but we cannot recommend either of them. 

Mr. Browning will no doubt have his admirers, and will be as 
popular as ever, even after the publication of his u Dramatic Idyls.” 19 
It is useless to criticise him, and after his outrageous language three 
years since to one of his reviewers, few will care to undertake such a 
thankless task. We should be the last to deny Mr. Brownings great 
gilts, his command of language and rhythm, supreme in this amongst 
contemporary poets, his fertility of invention, his power of story- 
telling, his dramatic instinct, supreme again in this also, but all these 
precious gifts, so rarely united in one man, appear to us abused and 
distorted in u Dramatic Idyls/’ All of the stories are powerful, that 
is to say painful, for pain and power seem to be synonymous in Mr. 
Browning’s later poems. They do not, however, show the fault of 
obscurity. The language is plain enough. It suits the characters 
with admirable propriety. Whether “ Ned Bratts” is doggrel or 
poetry the world must decide. No man is ever written down but by 
himself. We should fancy that u Ned Bratts” will do Mr. Browning 
more harm than the most hostile critics could do. 

Few literary offences are worse than one which is now so common, 
of publishing writings which their author wishes to destroy. Not 
long ago, as we have just been reminded by a certain trial, some of the 
early pieces of Mr. Browning were raked up out of obscurity. Mr. 
Tennyson has himself protested against such injustice. But he, too, 
has fallen a victim to the morbid curiosity of the public taste. From 
the short preface to “ The Lover’s Tale” 79 we learn that it was written 
in tie nineteenth year, and that two out of the three parts were 
printed. Mr. Tennyson, however, i( feeling the imperfection of the 
poem, withdrew it from the press.” Here the matter should have 
rested, , S|r. Tennyson is by far the best judge of his own powers. 
But the world was stronger than Mr. Tennyson. The two parts, he 
adds, “have been mercilessly pirated, and what I deemed scarce worthy 


14 “ The Hour will Come/’ From the German of W. von Hillern. By Clara 
Bell. London: Sampson Low & Maraton. 1879. 

16 V The Book with Seven Seals/’ From the German of Carl Adalbei-t. London t 
Remington & Co. 1879. 

“The Maniag© Tie.” From the German of Johannes von DOwell. By 
K. K. Stantel. London ; Remington & Co. 1879. 

17 “ A Son^of Sweden.” From the German of C. F. Tan der Velde. By 
Christina Tyrrell. London: Remington k Co. 1879, 

18 “Dramatic Idyls.” By Robert Browning, London : Smith, Bide* & Co, 

1879. ' , 

" “ The Lover’s Tale/’ By Alfred Tennyson. London: C, 
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to live is not allowed to die,” In self-defence, therefore, Mr, Tennyson 
has republished the two parts with various omissions and amendments, 
together with the third part, and the sequel already known to the 
world under the title of the “Golden Supper,** We thoroughly 
sympathise with Mr. Tennyson. We hold that the poet is the only 
judge of his own works, and it rests with him only as to what shall 
bo given and what shall not be given to the world. We do hot for 
one moment pretend to know what were the reasons which led Mr. 
Tennyson to withdraw the first two parts of u The Lover 1 ® Tale” 
after they had been printed. We can, however, guess at the reason 
why in after years he should be reluctant to see them republished. 
One of the first things which must strike the most unobservant reader 
in reading these first two parts is that we see in them the germs of 
Tennyson’s characteristics, — his own, for it is entirely his own, blank 
verse, its peculiar cadences and rhythm, his peculiar vein, too, of 
reflection, and his own characteristic landscapes act as only he can 
set them. All these things are here, but they are drawn with a certain 
unsteadiness The hand has not yet obtained its full power. The 
most beautiful passage, and the most Tennysonian, may be found 
at page 25, beginning — 

“ Never yet 

Before or after have I known the spring 
Tour with such sudden deluges of light 
Into the middle summer; for that day. 

Love, rising, shook bis wings and charged the winds 
With spiced May-sweets from bound to bound” 

This is indeed very beautiful, and would appear to us far more 
beautiful, were it not for the still finer passage in “ The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” That passage until now stood unrivalled and unique in 
Knglish poetry. As it now is, each passage does the other injury. 
The glories of the maturer piece dim the beauty of the earlier, whilst 
the earlier piece, if we may use such a term, discounts the later. Wo 
might pick out several more passages, which, as we read them, 
involuntarily suggest similar comparisons. These two parts are 
undoubtedly very beautiful ; but when they are compared with 
Tennyson’s best work, arc undoubtedly crude. This, however, i» the 
highest compliment we can pay him. The poet who in his nineteenth 
year wrote such lines as — 

“Cries of the partridge, like a rusty key 
Turned in a lock, owl-whoop and dorhawk- whir” (p. el), 

in after years rose to such felicities as “ the garnet-headed yaffingale,” 
and ** tbe*ea~blue bird of March.” Of course as a means of iiluigK 
trating tk$ growth of Tennyson’s mind these two parfc^ wp ; 'fee" 
invaluable, but Tennyson may think that this is not tbe-e^t^end of 
poetry. / We repeat that we thoroughly sympathise with Mist; unde? the 
circumstances. With regard to the device of tagging on u 13ie Golden 
Supper” at the end, we cannot regard it as very happy. It looks 
very much aa|f; a arian’s head had been stuck on to a bqy> figure/ 
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Mr f Anderson 80 does not grow* He has undoubtedly a great flow 
of language, no small command of rhyme, and a certain rhythmical 
sweetness, and a deep love of Nature. But he deals too much with 
mere appearances. All is from the outside. Whether he is describing 
a steam-engine or a flower, ho paints only the exterior. He does not 
yet appear to have learnt that the highest poetry is u the beauty of ideas 
as distinct from the beauty of things.” Nor is he by any means always 
happy in his descriptions* There is a want of originality* His images 
and pictures suggest those of other poets. When we read of a lake 
“ with golden lilies, double in their bloom,” we naturally think of 
Wordsworth’s Swan that “ floats double, swan and shadow.” When we 
read immediately after how the heron 

“ Kept eager watch, nor stirred upon his post, 

But stood a feathered patience waiting prey,” 

we are reminded of Hood’s “ sentinel heron.” When, too, again, ori 
the next page, the primrose is called u yellow star of earth’s green 
sky,” Longfellow’s u flowers, stars that in earth’s firmament do shine,” 
unconsciously recur to the mind. We are sorry to speak in what may 
st*em so disparaging a strain, but we fear that Mr. Anderson runs the 
risk of being spoilt by too much flattery. Poetry xnust be judged as,, 
poetry. To say that u Ballads and Sonnets” is a very wonderful pro- 
duction for a person in Mr. Anderson’s position is true enough, but it 
is not any criticism upon the real merits of the poetry. They are, 
we may most truly add, very extraordinary poems, considering the 
enormous difficulties under which they have been produced. But if 
Mr. Anderson wishes to do real justice to his undoubted powers he 
must devote very much more time and labour to his poems than he 
appears to have done, and must, above all things, be on his guard 
against that gift of fluency of language, which may, in the long run, 
turn out to be a fatal curse. 

u Biflora of the Susquehanna” 21 is heralded by a strange preface. 
The author appears to have published the poem lest, after his death, 
u it might fall into the hands of a literary pirate, or it might be brought 
out in a garbled edition, a disgrace to the author, and an insult to the 
heroine.” We think that the most hardened literary pirate would 
scarcely publish such a rhyme as the opening verses of the poem 
give us, — 

Throughout all Nature hath a change begun, 

The forest shades proclaim the spring hath come” (p. 1). 

We doubt, too, if any literary pirate could disgrace the author much 
more than his own want of ear does, in — 

M And this dark forest now in sombre gloom, 

Which is to me more dear than grey saloon” (p. 8). 


20 a Ballads and Sonnets.” By Alexander Anderson (“ Surfaceman”), Author 
of u Songs of the Kail” “ The Two Angels,” “A Song of Labour,” 4c. &e. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

sl “ Biflora of the Susquehanna.” A Poem by C. Harlan, M.D. Philadelphia : 
«L ‘JBL Lippincott 4 Co, j London : Trubner 4 Co. 1879. 
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Justly, we think that the literary pirate could not insult the heroine 
much more than the author does himself, when he rhymesabout her 
in this iadbion-— 

“JCeen be thy sorrow, pare and lorely one ! 

parents’ will thy mind could not succumb** (p. 34). 

In all these thymes it would appear to be the writer’s object u to pub- 
lish tljo banns of marriage between M. and N.” 

“ Th© Death of Phidias” 22 is a difficult book to review* , "A critic 
would be perfectly safe if he contented himself with saying that the 
poem was far above the average. If he went on to add that the writer 
showed promise o§future excellence, he might be raising hopes which 
would only be doomed to disappointment. It is very difficult to say 
what seeds will bear fruit and what will not Most probably the poem 
will be totally unnoticed by the critics, and the writer, crushed by the 
disappointment, will turn aside from poetry to other pursuits. We 
cannot say whether this would be the wiser plan or no^for so much, 
in short everything, depends upon a writer’s own force of character, 
and his circumstances and surroundings. One thing, however, is cor- 
, tain, that the writer is in this case imbued with a deep sense of beauty, 
and has drank in his inspiration, like? Keats, from classic sources. 

Very different are the sources which inspire Mr. Bevington, 38 from 
whose book also it is very difficult to form any judgment on the 
writer’s future. Here we encounter the problems and difficulties of 
modern thought. 11 What are we to do to help the world on its way ?” 
is the question asked on the first page, and the answer is, “ To live by 
the last-learnt law is more than to praise and to pray,” and we seem 
to find the same answer in the third page — 

“ Free, and vet fast ; fast and for ever free, 

Led in the line of law to liberty,” 

The great danger which we think Mr. Bevington runs is that of falling 
into the use of' too scientific a terminology. I Us fine poem u Unto This 
Present” does not entirely escape from this mistake. u To sing of 
evolution” (p. 29) is indeed a worthy theme — perhaps the highest. 
Mr. Bevington has made the attempt. If he is a young man, he may 
succeed. The piece which we like the best is u Temptation.” Here, 
again, the problems of modern thought are touched upon, but touched 
upon so subtly and delicately that they do not obtrude themselves, and 
Would not probably be even guessed at by the ordinary reader. There 
is more of the true human element, from which poetry can never be 
divorced, in this than in many other of Mr. Bevington’s piece©* The 
book certainly shows one of the rarest qualities in modern pbeiryw 
thought. ' 

Little need be said of the “ Bride of Venice.”®* The author has 
got hold of a dramatic tale, but he does not posses© one single; poetic 

— : — 

* “ Phidiaw, and Other Poems. *' By B. M. Thompson. London : Bennington 
& Co. 1879, ■ ' v ’ 

aa “Key-Notes.” By L. 8. Bevington. London: C. Began Paul & On, 1879. 
24 “The Bride of Venice.” By J. S. Fletcher. London : W, Poole. 1879. 
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gift. Little, too, need be said of « Blnora.” “ The author has a fatal 
facility for rhyming, and could apparently have written another 
closely-printed volume oh the same or any other subject, “ A Lyric 
of the Fairy Land” 4 * is, we suppose, a first production. It shows a 
certain sense of beauty, and no little imaginative power,^ Lot Fairy- 
land is a dangerous country to enter. Most young poets, however, 
venture there. It is not till later in life that they find out how 
difficult is the task which they have attempted. 

( do not know whether the letters which introduce us to the play 
of “ Martin Luther” 47 are genuine or not, but they certainly do not 
form a very good introduction. We should havdtmagined that the 
author or u Flowers of Passion” was not exactly the man to treat such 
a subject as Martin Luther. Our surmise proves to be only too correct, 
T.he blank verse is little else but prose, and the songs mere doggrcl 
Professor Blackie 46 would certainly have treated the subject far more 
sympathetically, but he has ventured into fields where’ we certainly 
do not think that he is so much at home. We cannot in this section 
possibly examine bis views— how far he has read between the l ine s, 
and how far he has, rightly or wrongly, represented modern ideas — but*, 
must content ourselves with saying that it is a book which is sure to” 
he read not, only by his admirers but by all who are interested in 
ancient philosophy and thought 

Mr. Symonds’s “ Sketches and Studies in Italy” 45 shown great advance, 
as far as mere style is concerned, over many of his previous works. He 
does not allow his fancy to run riot quite so wildly. He has restrained 
the exuberance of his rhetoric, and pruned down his epithets. It is no 
small compliment to say that we have a distinct recollection of most 
of the essays m the present volume, and that we did not only enjoy 
them when they first appeared, but have still more enioyed them on a 
second reading. Still there are passages even in the' present volume 
which, we think, offend against perfect good taste. Thus, when Mr. 
Symonds is describing love as pictured by Lucretius, he adds, “Both 
the pleasures and pains of love are conceived on a gigantic scale, and 
described with an irony that has a growl of a roused lion mingled with 
its laughter.” We are at a loss to conceive how this simile at all helps 
to explain the hominum divomque voluptas, alma Venus of Lucretius. 
Besides; it looks as if Mr. Symonds had confused a lion with a hyjena 
Many more such passages might be picked out, hut they are much 
fewer than ia previous essays. We must, too, confess that this essay 
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on Lucretius is one of the most tantalizing in the booh. When 
Mr. Symonds writes, “it would be beyond the scope of this essay to 
discuss the particular form given by Lucretius to the Democriteau 
philosophy/’ we feel that he is leaving undone precisely what ho ought 
to do. We feel grateful to him, however, for pointing out in a passage, 
which |s far too short, the principal points of resemblance^ alia also of 
difference between the Lucretian philosophy and the modern doctrine 
of evolution. This is the really valuable part of the essay, but it is not 
sufficiently worked out. Very much more might be said on \>he sub* 
ject. We trust that in the next edition Mr. Symonds will expound 
this portion. When Sellar’s well-known essay appeared the doctrine 
of evolution had not then assumed the gigantic proportions which it has 
since done, and an entirely new field of inquiry is consequently opened 
up to any writer Upon Lucretius. We need not say that Mr. Symonds 
does full justice to the poetical beauties of the great philosophic poet 
which have been so unaccountably depreciated by a recent writer. Of 
the purely literary articles, the one on England’s literary debt to Italy 
will prpbably be the most interesting to Englishmen. With it, how- 
ever, should be read three admirable papers, one on blank verse, 
another on its history, and a third on the blank verse of Milton, which 
for some reason or another are relegated to an appendix at the end of 
the work. The criticism on Marlowe’s versification is most interesting. 
It was he really, as Mr. Symonds rightly points out, who breathed a 
now spirit into the metre. lie understood the harmonies of u long- 
resounding and full- vo welled” words, and the use, too, of monosyllables 
and the charms, generally so dangerous, of alliteration. , Equally true 
are Mr. By mon ds’s criticisms on Shake spere’s versification. The follow- 
ing passage, with one or two slight reservations, appears to us on the 
whole very just : — u Shakespere has more than Marlowe’s versatility 

and power He restrains his own luxuriance, and does not 

allow himself to be seduced by pleasing sounds. His finest passages 
owe none of their beauty to alliteration, and yet he knew most 
exquisitely how to use that meretricious handmaiden of melody.” 
Mr. Symonds goes on to observe, that in Shakespere the words seem 
always to adjust themselves to the thoughts — noble words ever 
answering to noble thoughts, Of course, great exceptions occur. 
Speaking, however, generally, we think that Mr. Symonds is in the 
tnain right. The fact was, as Mr. Symonds also notices, that a sense 
of rhythm seemed to be spontaneous in the Elizabethan age. Ben 
Jonspn, Beaumont, and Fletcher, Webster, Decker, Massinger, Hey- 
wood, and Middleton, all possessed it in different degrees. Towards 
the end of the second essay, Mr. Symonds makes what we think is a most 
valuable suggestion, that the English language can be madh * ‘ perfectly 
lyrical and musical without the need of stanzas or rhyme,** This is 
an idea which we certainly think may some day bear fruii*-' Blank 
verse has often been called a “noble blunder/ and a “splendid 
heresy/ 1 but we believe that there is still a glorious future reserved 
for it in new forms. Blank verse, as Mr. Symonds, well say*, is the 
u metro of genius, and is only successfully used by indubitable poets, 
and is no favourite in a mean, contracted, an<i unimaginative age.” 
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We wish that we had space to say something on the last essay upon 
Milton’s blank verse. AH three essays, however, are worthy of the 
deepest attention. One or two slight inaccuracies occur. Here, for 
instance, is one in a quotation from Ben Jonson’s “ Bad Shepherd,” 

f< Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blue bell from bis stalk. 1 * 

What is “ a downy blue bell?” Ben Jonson wrote not blue bell, but 
“ blow-ball,” still a provincial name, we believe, in some parts of 
England, for the dandelion when seeding. The allusion is to children 
blowing away the winged seeds, so as to tell the hour of the day by the 
number of puffs which they are obliged to give, for this reason the 
plant is also provincially called u clock.” 

The change from Mr. Symonds to Mr. Bellamy 80 is indeed great. If 
Mr. Symonds does not always write with that restraint and severity 
which marks the highest art, we still feel everywhere the presence of 
culture and scholarship and liberal sympathies. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bellamy’s style is loud and rampant. There is a want of culture 
and refinement in the general tone. Jt is not so much what he says, 
as his manner of saying it, which is offensive. We may agree with 
him, but we, at the same time, wish he would put his opinions in 
another form. Ilis style is aggressive. Americans, whenever they 
write upon Shakespere, fall into the same mistake. They copy Shake- 
spore’s worst blunder — become spasmodic. Again, most writers upon 
Shakespere fall into the mistake, which Socrates notices people make 
when they write about love ; try not who can say the truest things, 
but who can say the finest and loudest things. Again, most writers 
upon Shakespere fall into the blunder of attributing to Shakespere the 
views which he puts into the mouths of his characters. Mr. Bellamy 
is not quite free from either of these errors. Here and there in the 
book are some sensible remarks, but tiny sometimes have nothing, as 
far as we can see, particularly to do with Shakespere, and would have 
been far better in an essay upon social subjects. Mr. Bellamy has 
evidently thought for himself, but requires much training before he 
can do himself justice. He has, however, seized upon one or two 
points in Shakespere’s plays, which are characteristic of all great 
minds ip all ages ; his wide sympathy with every form of suffering, and 
his tolerance of opinion and creed, and his firm faith, if not in the 
actual and visible triumph of goodness over evil, in, at all events, its 
utility,, and in the practice of virtue for virtue’s sake alone, ft is some- 
thing to have done this. Wo can only regret that Mr. Bellamy should 
have adopted guch a bombastic style, which will simply make his book 
intolerable to most cultivated minds. Again, he should have avoided 
such a gross blunder as calling the wife of Socrates “Zantope” (p. 75). 

“Ali!” said Heine, “ that Xanthippe’s husband should have be- 
come so great a philosopher is remarkable. Amidst all the scolding to 

80 “Essays from Shakespere.” By G. Somers Bellamy, Author of “The 
New Shakesperian Dictionary of Quotations,” “Two Wod-cna Kings,” &c» 
Edinburgh : The Edinburgh Publishing Company : London ; Simpkin, Marshall 
k Co. im. 1 9 
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be able to think Bat he could, ^ impossible. 

Socrates did not leave behM him a eingle tWbfe*! ; ;1So,,an;mnumemblo 
mimbe? of good things JiJce ihii^ilbMr. jLntroduco 

the English reader- plenty;' ; : bf. , Heine's 

poen*«, most .of them indifferent enough, but, as .a;te aware, 

no r$mm ariy ; of his prose works ; which, rf better 

rendered, vi;fOur’ 'thanks "are therefore doubly dub th^-'Smnslator for 
his mbbt is4li^md volume. To the translation there is profiled a most 
interesting introduction, which gives the general reader a Ver^ good 
idea of Heines character and the peculiarities of his style. How well 
and how sympathetically the work has been done mar be sbea by the 
following extracts, which illustrate different sides of Heine’s character :■*— 
“ If some day the sky were to showor down crown pieces I shoulffget 
nothing but a bioken head, whilst the children of Israel joyfully 
gathered the silver manna.” Here, again, is another which brings to 
light the deeper side of his poetic nature : “ Quite a strange elevation 
of soul takes possession of me when I walk alone at gloaming by tho 
seashore, behind me nothing but flat dunes, before me the heaving 
immeasurable sea, over me the sky, like a great crystal dome. 1 seem 
then to myself so ant-like in my insignificance, xmd yet my soul takes 
such a world-wide flight.’ 1 Our own Pugin used to say that there 
were only two things he cared for, the sea and Gothic architecture ; 
but Heine continues in a loftier strain : u Never was cathedral vast 
enough for me. My spirit, with its old Titanic aspirations, cleaves 
upwards to heights beyond the gothic pillars, and would fain pierce 
the roof itself,” Here is o#e more extract in a very different vein, 
but which will illustrate, some of Heine’s views on women : u Tho 
music at a marriage procession always reminds me of the music of 
soldiers entering upon a battle.” In conclusion, let us strongly recom- 
mend the book to all English readers if only for one reason, they will see 
Englishmen painted as they are seen by others, and we may hope will 
by this means learn to be ashamed of our narrow sectarianism, and 
our insular pride and superciliousness, which have, we fear, scarcely 
decreased since Heine’s May. 

Mr. Paton continues his u llamnet Shakespcre,” na and gives us 
Cymbelihe for the Third Part. As we have said, we must know a 
great deal more about the usage of capital letters in other Elizabethan 
works before we can decide upon the value of Mr Patou’s theory. It 
is a, subject which might, be most profitably investigated by the New 
Shakespere Society. We should, for instance, like to know what was 
tjhe proportion of capital letters in Beaumont and Fletcher* and Eon 
Jenson* To his edition of Cymbeline Mr. Paton has prefixed a most 
interesting introduction. We are glad to say that fie appeals as a 

111 “Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of Heinrich Heine,” with a f»W “fences from the 
4% Book ©f Bongs.” Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. London : THlbnor 
kCo. 1879. 

32 “The Hamnet Shakespere,” Part III. The Tragedy ©f Cymbeline : Accord- 
ing to the First Folio, With Lists of such of the Emphasi*~Camt&ls of Bhakespere 
as were omitted by each of the Second, Third, and Fourth Folios, &c. &c. By 
Allan Park Paton. Edinburgh : Edmondston & Co, 1879. 
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thorough Conservati ve with regal’d to the text, ami abstains from all rash 
changes. He examines with great care that most difficult passage 
about the death of Faistaif, and comes to the conclusion that none of 
the proposed emendations for “ a Table of green fields” are satisfactory. 
Again, he also minutely criticises that well-known passage in Cyinbeline, 
“ Some Jay of Italy (whose mother was her painting) bath betrayed 
him,” and again decides against all the emendations. In both cases 
lie would allow the text of the First Folio to stand. In Cymbdine we 
think that he is undoubtedly right, and that the true meaning of th& 
passage is that which Johnson assigned to it, she is u the creature not 
of nature, but of painting,” owes in fact all her beauty to art. The 
metaphor is in Shakesperc’s bold, vigorous style, and those who 
kijow that Stylo ought to find not the slightest difficulty in inter- 
preting the meaning, or in recognising his hand. It would be most 
unjust to Mr. Paion if wo did not mention tlie elaborate, tables which 
he has prepared with regard, to the capital letters in the different 
Folios. lie has evidently spared no pains. Further, we must give a 
word of praise to the excellence of the typography and the paper. 

44 Stories from Early English Literature” s;! is meant for children, 
but will most certainly interest others. The writer has gone to sources 
which, although they may seem by no means recondite to scholars, are 
not to be met with in every library, especially in the country. She 
has made use of these stories with discretion. Here for the first time 
is a popular account of John Russell’s 44 Bokos of Nurture,” which 
was edited not long ago by Mr. FurnivaL for the Early English Text 
►Society, of the Fasten Letters, and of Juliana Berners and her works on 
Hawking and Heraldry. Then, too, we have a very good account of the 
Fairies and the Pixies and the Fairy Court. All our old poets are 
laid under contribution, and the criticisms upon some of them as that 
upon Chaucer are really poetical. Besides this we have the story 
of the Crusades vividly related, and the history of printing sympa- 
thetically told. It is just the book for the village library. 

The English Dialect Society :n still steadily pursues its course. If 
the publications for the past year were less in number, they were cer- 
tainly more valuable in quality. The first part of the 44 Dictionary of * 
Plant Names,” by Messrs. Britten and Holland, was alone worth the 
subscription: And here let us express a hope that the English Dialect 
►Society will make some arrangements with the English Folk Lore Society 
to publish Mr. Swainsous forthcoming Glossary of the Provincial Names 
of Birds. The society which has undertaken to give the provincialisms 
for flowers, and Also for fish, should most certainly not omit those % 
birds. It is also to be hoped that amongst its members may be found 
someone who will give us a glossary of the provincial names for 
: & — — * — ~ 

88 “ Stories from Early English Literature,” with some Account of the Origin of 
Fairy Tales, Legends, and Traditionary Lore. Adapted to the use of Young 
Students. By Sarah J. V enables Dodds. London : Griffith & Far ran. 1879. 

84 “ No, 24. English Dialect Society.” Series C. Original Glossaries, X. 
Supplement to the Glossary of Words and Phrases pertain mg to the Dialect of 
Cumberland. By William Dickinson, F.L.S. London : Triibner & Co. 1879. 
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insects. Could not Dr, Adams be persuaded to undertake such a task '! 
No one certainly ismiore competent. At all events his contribute >ns 
on the subject to the “ Proceedings of the Philological 'Society^ and 
elsewhere should not be lost sight of* Two of thie piabllcatipns of the 
English Dialect Society for the present ye&r have already; bean issued , 
and both of them are equally valuable. The first is a Supplement to 
Mr. Dickinson’s Cumberland Glossary, and supplies the best evidence 
of the truth which we have been trying for so long to enforce, that uo 
one single collector can ever completely sweep a district clean* Mr, 
Dickinson has been for more than half a century a collector of Cum- 
berland provincialisms. Wc forget now how many years it is since he 
first, published his Glossary. Last year he brought out a second and 
enlarged edition, and now comes a supplement to it, chiefly supplied 
by the Rev. .Robert Wood, who, by the way, is an octogenarian, giving 
us no less than four hundred new words, many of which are exces- 
sively valuable. Now we trust that this will be a lesson to the 
younger members of the English Dialect Society. We constantly hear 
members say, u Oh, our district lias been done; it is no good doing it.*’ 
The answer to this is, No district has been thoroughly done. There 
is always something to be gleaned by the intelligent collector, come 
after whom he may. The writer of this present notice once kept an 
old Cumberland beggar for a considerable time, on purpose to collect 
provincialisms from him. The glossary has unfortunately been lost ; 
but we feel certain that it would have contained many words which 
‘neither Mr, Dickinson nor Mr. Wood have given, although they have 
given so many. 

The next publication"* of the English Dialect Society is equally 
valuable. Professor Skeat makes an apology for reprinting any 
more glossaries. But most certainly no apology is needed. Those 
members of the Society who know the value of the particular 
glossaries which Professor Skeat lias edited, who know, too, the 
value of having such glossaries all bound together in a convenient 
and handy form, instead of having to search for them through a large 
library, who know the value, too, of having them carefully edited with 
all the old philological errors corrected ; and, lastly, who know the 
value of a full index, will certainly have nothing else but thanks and 
gratitude for Professor Skeat. The first reprint is that of the glossary 
in Bishop Ketmett’s “ Parochial Antiquities,” and if any one wishes 
to, see the advantage of such a glossary being competently edited, let 
them turn to such words as l< bind-dags,” “ bun,” “ busk,” u badger,” 
u cop,” and u bind of cels.” In all these cases the old errors are cor- 
rected, and explanations are given as to the meaning of the terms, 
when the original glossary left the student in the dark*, And here let us 
express a hope that since Professor Skeat has beganto deal with Bishop 


36 m English Dialect Society. ” Series B. Reprinted Momrim X VltL-XXlL* 
XVIII. Dialectal Words, XIX. Wiltshire Words, XX; East Anglian Words, 
XXL Suffolk Words, XXII. East Yorkshire Words. Edited by foe Rev. W. 
W. Skeat, M.A., Elringtoo and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon. London : 
Tru toner & Oo* W9. 
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Keimett that he will not desert him, but wi il undertake the editorship^ of 
the Bishops valuable MS, Glossary of Provincialisms in the British 
Museum. To do this as it should be done would indeed be the crown- 
ing glory of the English Dialect Society, It would certainly be a most 
laborious undertaking, but we trust that it maybe done, and that 
Professor Skeat may be induced to do it. The second reprint is a 
Glossary of Wiltshire words from Britten’s “ Beauties of Wiltshire.” 
The reader, however, gets a very great deal more than this, for Pro- 
lessor Skent has incorporated Akorman’s well-known Wiltshire glossary 
and another Wiltshire glossary from The Monthly Magazine. Here, 
at all -events,, is a large nucleus for the future glossarist of Wilt- 
shire. No neighbouring county is perhaps so rich in well-marked and 
typical provincialisms as Wiltshire, and no county has had so little 
attention paid to it, except, perhaps, Oxfordshire and Berkshire. The 
third reprint is also equally valuable, still more so in one way, because 
it does justice to a collector whose name and whose labours had been 
by an accident forgotten. Authors, like their books, have their fates. 
And Mr. Spurdens, to whom Forby owed so much, through no fault of 
Forby’s, ran a very narrow escape of having all his work put down to 
another. The glossary is most valuable, if only for the explanation 
of the one word 44 Sam modi thee,” over which so many philologists 
have puzzled in vain. The fourth reprint is from the Kev. Sir John 
Outturn's Glossary of Suffolk words, in his 44 History of Harsted and 
Hardwick.” Jt is, though only short, particularly rich in poetical 
words, such as 44 woodsprite” for the green ^woodpecker, though the 
spotted may be meant ; “ to lie by the wall,” that is to die, and in such 
Shakespearian words as 44 stover,” “owe” to own, and “jauneing.” 
The last reprint is a supplement to Marshall’s East Yorkshire Words, 
taken from the second edition of his “ Itural Economy of Yorkshire.” 

It will be found particularly rich in terms of natural objects, such as 
4< fox-fingers” for foxglove ; “collier” for swift ; “hagworm” for viper ; 

“ ptood tai Her” for goldfinch ; 44 sheepcade” for sheeplous© ; and 
44 summercolt” for the exhalation which arises from the ground on a 
hot summer’s day, Altogether this volume of reprints will be found 
to contain matter suited to every variety of taste, Lastly, we must 
not forget to thank Mr, Heritage for the excellent index which gives 
the volume double value. ‘ 

Amongst other books we can only now briefly notice Mr. Gosse’s 
“ Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe,” 3(1 which requires to be 
dealt with b| a specialist. Mr. Alfred Milnes’s “ Johnson ” 37 shows 
careful editing. The notes somewhat remind us in their quality of the 
excellent notes to the liector of Lincoln’s edition of Pope’s ^ Satires” 
and “Essay on Man and to say this is the highest praise which we 
can bestow. Amongst translations we must not pass over Mr, Lewis’s 
“Letters of the Younger Pliny .” 28 To 44 The Foreign Classics for 

m u Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.” Bv Edmund W. Gosse, * 
Author of “ On Viol and Flute.” London : 0. Kegan Paul 1#79„ \ , 

87 ‘ 4 Clarendon Press Series. Johnson” Select Works. Edited,' With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Alfred Milnes, B.A. Oxford : Clarendon Pres* . IS79. 

.fS “The Letters of the Younger Pliny.” Literally Translated. > By John 
Deb ware Leu is, London : Ttiibner k Co* 1879. 
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English Readers 77 series, Mr. Collins adds a most readable account; oi 
Montaigne/ 9 Mr* Cowper sends us some tales Rwripides/ 0 done 
somewhat, in the manner which Mr, , Church :«o popular. 

Lastly, we have to acknowledge a “ Handy '■ j.-’-oSf 1 ' ’ German 

Literature/ 7 ** which seems very well suited for its particular purpose. 


.. MISCELLANEA. 

T HE latest work pf the creator of “ Alice” will delight a great 
many people, annoy a good many, puzzle a few, and hardly fail 
to amuse .every one who takes it up. As a defence of Euclid's great 
manual against its modern rivals/ it will delight all those who^belicve 
that the mathematician of Alexandria 1ms never yet met with a competitor 
of equal merit. As a series of exceedingly Bharp and witty criticisms 
upon all the best known systems of u improvement n upon Euclid, it 
will annoy the various authors of these systems and their followers. 
As it is written in a style which for its fantastic mixture of science and 
nonsense might almost be considered a new development of the 
macaronic, it will puzzle not a little the uugeometric or the humour- 
less into whose hands it may chance to fall ; but it must amuse every 
one who has ever fought his way across the Bridge of Asses, to see the 
science, which is so oiteu associated with gloom in the minds of youth, 
treated in so light-hearted a manner ; and this by no scoffing outsider 
or angry tyro, but by a Professor of twenty years’ standing. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, playing with his curate in the presence of that 
landscape he admires so much, would hardly be a more bewildering 
vision to the average intellect than the sight of an Oxford M.A* sport- 
ing with the shade of Euclid, and finding food for mirth in the tedious 
and imperfect text-books of modern geometricians. Let those, how- 
ever, who refuse to believe that sense and nonsense can be happily 
wedded read Mr, Dodgson’s volume, and if they do not admit that it 
is at once a very valuable scientific work, and an exceedingly amusing 
jm d'esprit , we can only say that we are very sorry for them. 

Mi% B. PL Kennedy’s one volume edition of Virgil 4 contains so much 
in so comparatively small a space, that we have little hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the best school edition of the poet we have ?ver met with. 
When we mention that, besides the complete Latin te^fe^that ot the 
doubtful poems excepted — the volume contains an accdSat of the life 
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and writings of Virgil, an abundance of notes that reveal the pro- 
foundcst scholarship and erudition, a series of appendices, on Virgilian 
geography; mythology, prosody, text, and syntax, two maps, four 
exhaustive indices, and, to crown all, a metrical translation of the 
e clogues, wo shall give some idea of the value of the volume. We 
have not space enough to enter upon the various critical questions 
which Professor Kennedy’s a Vergilius” might arouse. We must, 
however, mention his interesting interpretation of the words <l manibus 
date lilia plonk,” <fec,, in the lament for Marcellus. Here he 
upholds the theory that date equals smite* He thus translates the 
passage— 

** Alas ! lamented youth, if any way 
Thou raayest defeat the cruel destinies, , 

Marcellus thou siialt be. Give me to strew 
The purple lily flowers by handfuls, give 
With these unstinted gifts at least to grace 
The shade of my descendant and perform 
An unavailing office.” 

'Phis bit of translation, with some of the other fragments of verse 
scattered through the notes, give a better idea of Professor Kennedy’s 
poetic powers than his metrical version of the eclogues. Here he has 
certainly succeeded in reproducing Virgil’s words, but the linos to our 
mind lack the beauty of sound which in such a case is even more 
important than accurate translation. Wo would not go so far as to 
say with Iloloferaes, “ Here are only numbers ratified 5 but for the 
elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of poesy, caret” But we must 
consider that the English version of the eclogues has yet to be done 
for those who want something more exact than Dryden’s high-sounding 
and florid verse, but more like poetry than Mr. Kennedy’s version. We 
fancy a boy beginning Latin would get a better idea of Virgil’s pas- 
torals from the translation of the Restoration poet than he could from 
that of the modern scholar. Taken altogether, however, Professor 
Kennedy’s volume is exceedingly attractive, and must prove a source 
of much delight to any thoughtful student. 

The appearance of Mr. Proud cfs 44 Caesar” has been the signal for a 
scries of attacks, all levelled chiefly at the scholarship of the author, 
Mr^Pyrr ell’s first volume 3 of his edition of the correspondence of* Cicero 
was printed befpretiie appearance of Mr. Proude’s work, but he has 
managed to into his preface a few sharp and decidedly damaging 
lines of critic jte on some of the reckless statements and assumptions 
with which • Froude’s brilliantly-written book abounds. These 
criticisms, with the lengthy sketch of Cicero’s life which Mr, Tyrrell 
gives, will be read with great interest, as presenting a totally different 
estimate of the great orator’s career and character to that offered by 
the latest historian of Ceesar. One passage in the criticisms on Mr, 
Kroudo we must quote, for we thoroughly agree with it, as pointing 
out the chief defect in Mr. Proude’s eloquent piece of special pleading. 

^ » “ TbeOorJ'espondence of Cicero” YoL I. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. Longmans. 
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u Mommsen lias finely remarked that in the «mij. of Ciepr there was 
room for much beside the statesman. If Mr. told how 

the soul of Casgar was large enough to harbour a ^p^eciation of 
what was really good and great, even in an irreconoM^ political 
opponent— krg© enough to hold an enthusiastic admiration for the 
unsurpassed literary powers of Cicero, he would have been uhle, With- 
out resorting to fiction, to place in a really beautiful Iightth© nature 
of his hero, ti&d might, perhaps have dispensed with the futile attempt 
to wash the stains from the moral character of this extraordinary man. 
Yet wo see how such an attempt was forced upon Mr. Fronde when w© 
arrive at the whimsical parallel with which he has thought it fitting to 
close his sketch,” 

Mr. Ty roll’s eloye of Cicero is an exceedingly able piece of writing, 
commendable alike for clearness of thought and of style. Mommsen 
called Cicero a journalist of the worst description and Mr, Fronde 
holds him up to something very like derision ; at Mr. Tyrrell's hands 
Cicero receives the highest honours. We confess to inclining to Mr. 
Tyrrell’s view of the orator, for though probably the true man lies 
between the two extremes of praise and blame, yet- tbo portrait as 
drawn by Mr. Tyrroll seems more like the man who made so great a 
mark upon all time than the vacillating petty u trimmer ” of Mr. 
Fronde or the journalist of the worst class of Herr Mommsen. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s estimate of the character of Catiline has the merit of 
novelty. He declines to recognise either the archplotter and fiend in 
human shape of Sallust or Cicero, or the whitewashed patriot whom 
Mr. Becsiy pourtrays. He thus expresses his opinion ; — 

' l In short, it seems tome that Catiline, whose atrocities are, probably 
much exaggerated and whoso chief defect was his stupidity, finds his 
political analogue not in Marat or Robespierre, but in Guy Fawkes or 
Smith O’Brien, who, had Fortune called upon him to die in battle 
would have known how to die as well as Catiline, and who did not 
know much better how to effect the purpose of hjs life. Of course, in 
private life, there was all the difference in the world between the 
high-minded and single-hearted Irish enthusiast and the ‘ stolid 
rake,’ who, even after full allowance is made for the exaggerations 
of his delineator and destroyer, must be admitted to have earned as 
bad & character in a bad age as was consistent with his dullness and 
Want of individuality. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that Cicero Jim? 
done all he could to secure a place in history for Catiline, He has 
manufactured a somewhat imposing stage villain out of very scanty 
materials. It is a strong proof of the amazing literary power of the 
orator. ■ Surely no one would have been more surprised than 
Catiline himself (who seems to have been but too conscious of his own 
mediocrity) had he known that the time would com© when he should 
occupy a niche beside Ceesar Borgia ; when his existence should be re- 
conciled with the Divine supervision of the world only uin the theory that 
‘Plagues and earthquakes break not heaven’s design/ 1 

I own I can look on Catiline as but a very mild eruption, and a sort, 
of make-believe stage earthquake.’* 
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Mr, Tyrrell deserves great praise for contributing to critical litera- 
ture what promises to be a most valuable and scholarly work:. We 
have little doubt that Mr.. Tyrrell’s Letters of Cicero will take its place 
with the classical editions of the ancient classics. 

The wannest admirers of Cicero cannot say that justic$& not done 
him by the scholars of the day., After considering .Mi% Tyrrell’s 
volume of Cicero’s Letters* we are now called upon to investigate Mr. 
Wilkins’s handsome edition of the first book of the “ De Otfpore. 11 * The 
study of the volume will be a delight to students of the literature of 
the Augustan Age. The/ 4 De Oratore” should be familiar to all who 
desire to excel in what Piderit styles s< the one art of eloquence .;” and 
if Mr. Wilkins helps to make it more so, his hard and earnest labours 
will have been given in a good cause. 

All lovers of Catullus will be glad to welcome Mr. Simpson’s little 
volume of selections 4 The taste for the great Veronese poet seems to 
have considerably increased of late, so much so that an English gentle- 
man’s knowledge of Catullus will soon be as proverbially assumed as 
liis ability to read Horace. There is, indeed, a tendency among some 
of the admirers of the unhappy lover of Lesbia, to pit him against his 
epicurean brother in song, and to exalt Catullus above Horace. . Coni* 
parisons of this kind are needless. To some minds Horace, to others 
Catullus, will always appeal more nearly. But any attempts to 
gauge their relative merits by setting off one poet against the other 
seems to us more vain and wearisome labour. In the present volume, 
all that is best of Catullus is preserved, and the valuable prefaces and 
notes of the Editor make of the u Lepidum Libellum” a veritable 
Catullus library. All the dross of the poems, all those passages that 
can only be of interest to a student in por nograph ia, are removed, and 
the true metal remains in all its unalloyed purity. That fiery, 
passionate love which made Clodia into a goddess, and gave to the 
name of Lesbia an enduring immortality among that paradise of 
fair women whom great poets have worshipped, can hardly be too well 
known to the lover of all that is highest in lyrical poetry, and We 
therefore gladly greet a work so well calculated to widen the circle of 
students of Catullus. 

In the same series, Mr. Mayor puts forth a now part of the .school 
edition of his justly celebrated u Juvenal,” * which for its critical acumen 
and scholarly, culture deserves the highest praise. In the note on 
ik Serration victo caput abutulit,” however, wo should have liked Mr. 
Mayor in enumerating all the circumstances attendant upon the death 
of JPompey to include that, incident which describes his freedman 
Philippas tracing upon the rude stone which covered his hastily con* 
sumed ashes the word “ Magnus” with a blackened brand. It is; petr 
haps, the saddest sermon on a great career to be found in history. 

i JL" <1icero Cratione.” Liber I. Edited by A. 15. Wilkins. Clarendon Press. 

A wl v + v r / 1 ^ f # 

* “ of Catullus.’* Edited by Francis I\ Simpson, ?• London ; 

Macmillan & Co. 1879. \ 

« ^ Juvenal/’ Satires x. xi. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor/ , fc ,€o. 
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Mr. Finekard contributes a useful edition:"; “ Pcrsae of 

7E8cbylW , * to die muie series. 7 *■ ■’ ■ ■ , . 

Mr, ■ Parker f s volume on the “ Egyptian OheKsM^m is one 

of the most interesting of his valuable series of archSsolo|Jhal #orke 
devoted, to the prhna inter urbes. The vague mySta ; ry:.1V}sJch Ihangs 
over everything Egyptian, and lends an awe to its weird go# and 
weirdy goddtjsses, such as even the strange Etruscah deitie^iepuld 
never commend, is especially exemplified in the obeHsfes* - ^hidr 
strange form and their strange symbols compel reverence and wobder* 
u You dare not mock at the Sphinx/ 7 9 says King lake, in his exquisite 
E ot hen. Neither dare you mock at, those melancholy everlasting 
emblems of a mighty empire passed away, and a mighty faith forgotten. 
Rome is rich in obelisks, and Paris has long been proud of its Spoil 
from Lnxor, but London is now not behindhand, and by the Thames 
as by the Tiber and the Seine, there stands a trophy from the Nile. 
This obelisk of ours might well use the words that Theophile (3-autier 
gives to the Parisian obelisk : — 

“ Et raa vieille aguille, rougie 
Aux fournaiscs d’un ciel de fcti 
Trend des p&leurs de nostalgic 
Dans cet air qui n’est jamais bleu/* 

But we are proud of our strange exotic, and the second edition of 
Mr. Parker’s work will interest English students of Roman Archaeology 
none the less because it devotes a few pages to Cleopatra’s Needle. 

We have scarcely .space at our disposal in which to consider duly 
the various important problems which ** Philaothropus” presents to 
his readers.' J The institution of’ marriage is a social subject, respect- 
ing which it is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion. Still 
more difficult is it to create any scheme which shall perfect the institu- 
tion. It is impossible not to agree with 11 Philanthropus” that the laws 
of England in relation to marriage and all connected with it are ex* 
ceedingly crude and imperfect. We also agree with him that in a far 
greater freedom of divorce than that which now prevails— some such 
freedom, for example, as exists in Prussia — ‘the solution of many of 
the difficulties attendant upon the question of marriage is to be found. 
The volume will repay thoughtful perusal, for it brings important and 
unfortunately too often avoided exigencies of humanity boldly forward. 
There is, however, a good deal of the “ catch-penny” about the volume 
which abounds in misprints. - 

People possessed with a passion for riddles, square words, acrostics, 
and krniilar other specimens of man’s efforts to amuse hiiheeU* and to 
assert his existence as a laughing animal, will probably derive # great 
deal of pleasure from the 4 • Excursions into Pu^ledoto”: «*£ the late 
Tom Hood and his Sister. 10 

7 * The Pettae of Aeschylus.” Edited by A. 0. Pinckard. Mariaita&Co. 1879. 

8 “The Twelve Egyptian Obelisks in Home.” (Second Edition.) By J, II. 

Parker, John Murray. 187#, v-' ' d‘* 

9 “The Institution of Manjage in the United Kingdom!*’ Bv Philanthropus. 

Effingham Wilson; 1879, ' ' '■ r ' 

10 “Excursions into Puzzledom.” By the la&e Tom Hood and his Sister. 

Sindian & Co, 1879. 
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Now that it la the fashion to be acquainted with at least one of the 
Northern Languages, the <k Icelandic Prose Header”, of Dr. Vigfusson 
and Mr. York Powell 11 will doubtless be eagerly welcomed by would-be 
students of the great Sagas, , The volume is to all appearance admirably 
adapted for the purpose to which it is intended. 

Those who, like Theopbile Gautier, find pleasure as well as profit in 
the reading of dictionaries will follow with interest the serial • publica- 
tion of two dictionaries, the first parts of which lie before us. Mr. 
Skeat’s dictionary 1 ’ will commend itself especially to those who love 
to be learned, in the peerage of words and should command a place on 
the sli elves of all serious students of the history of our language. The 
labour and care which Mr. Skeat has expended in giving exact 
reference will win him the gratitude of everyone who uses the work. 

Mr. Christy’s work 18 addresses itself especially to architects and 
builders, but it will be of great value to all artists, and to all indeed 
whose pursuits or tastes bring them into any association with archi- 
tecture. 

Dr. Mullah's paper on the great question of how a, sound knowledge 
of music may be best disseminated will bo carefully read not only by 
- musical students, but by many who are not, but would gladly be, 
students of music. 14 Dr. llullab considers the best way of making 
musical skill common is by having it taught in the nursery and infant 
sch obis. Here we quite agree with him. Music, to some extent, 
should be made as much a part of primary education amongst us as 
it was among the Greeks. It should bemadded, however, that Dr. 
JIullah defines a musician to be one who knows, without even having 
heard it, the effect of what he sees written in musicakcharactcrs or 
hear described, and, vice versa, to be able to write or describe that which 
he hears. We also agree with Dr. llullali in considering the present 
system of musical notation as the best existing. 

This is a scientific age, and Mr. Macfarlane's Algebra of Logic 16 will, 
therefore, find eager and attentive readers, and his theory of the 
operations of the mind in reasoning about quality will meet with the 
careful consideration which so valuable a contribution to the science 
of mathematical analysis deserves. 

Mr. Park’s little treatise on “ Method,” 16 as viewed in relation to 
the G overn men t- inspected schools of this country, will meet a very 
decided want. It is perfectly true that “ no part of a teacher’^ work 


11 “ Icelandic Pros*} Reader.” By Dr. Cud brand Vigfusson and F. York Powell. 
< ,'larendon Press* 1879. 

18 “ An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, Arranged on an His- 
torical Basis. 1 * Part I. A. to Dor. By the Bev. Walter "W. Skeat. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1879. 

lu ” A Universal Dictionary for Architects,” &c. Part I. By W. I. Christy. 
Lomlon : Griffith & Parra n. 1879. 

H “How Can a Sound Knowledge of Music be Best and Most Generally 
Disseminated V By John Huilah. Longmans. 1878. 

“ Principles of the Algebra of Logic.” By Alexander Macfarlane. Edin- 
burgh. David Douglas, 1879. 

18 “A Manual of Method.” By Abr. Park. London. Blackie & Bon. 1879. 
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is so difficult and sd harassing, and at the same time sp responsible, 
as the training of pupil teachers.” Anything, therefore, that will 
hphten this labotir^-and “ Method” always lightens kjbCtuv~~sh quid 
be welcome. Mr. Park’s system of methodizing deserve the care- 
ful attention of all who have anything to do with education. 

Mr. CruttwelFs history of Koman Literature 1 * - was not a conspi- 
cuously valuable work, either when tested by its litterary or its critical 
merits. The new companion volume of Selections from Bom an 
Authors will prove far more serviceable to the student of Latin 
literature. We should, however, have been glad to find among the 
< accepts from Apnleius the passage in which he dcscibos the statuette 
of Mercury made for him by Saturninus, not only fur its vivid style, 
but for its evident o of contemporary appreciation of art-workmanship. 

We are glad to welcome a new edition of Koget’s Thesaurus, 1 * 


17 u Specimens of Homan Literature.” By C. T. Cruttwell and Peake Bimtou. 
London : Charles Griffin & Co. 1879. 

18 H Koget’e Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases.” Longmans. 2879. 
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T~ NDIA * — From within and from without the voice of protest 
against the errors of our administration in India has never been 
silent. But hitherto the voice has been raised in a desert. It can 
hardly be said that officials as a class are blinded by the traditions of 
official life, but those who rise highest and whose influence in effecting 
change would therefore be greatest, ate naturally the men to whom 
the system they work under is least distasteful. The Press, once & 
power in the land — while officials were still thinkers and writers, and 
plans had not hardened into systems — is now so partial and so 
personal, so shallow in tone and yet so violent, that it has little 
influence. The few natives and unofficial Englishmen who take an 
intelligent and unselfish interest in public affairs can hardly make 
their voice heard or drown each other's voices by discordant utter- 
ances. Popular representative institutions, even if they existed, 
would hardly give such men a chance in public lifife ; The despotic 
system of nomination gives them some chance, and they become the 
bores of legislative councils. But against the preponderance of official 
and complaisant native sentiment they are powerless. For effective, 
exhibitions of independent feeling wo must look to Chambers of Com- 
merce and to voluntary associations. Of these several have been 
formed for the assertion of native rights, but the crudity, the narrow- 
ness, too often the blind selfishness, of the views expressed, as well a* 
the violence and extravagance of the language held, render their 
declarations on questions of public policy almost valueless^ except as 
evidence of the feeling of the classes represented. The Municipal 
Councils have not yet ventured to assume the functions of political 
bodies, The mass of the people is passively resigned to the dilpehaa- 
tions of G overn m ent-th e only providence they know. " 

That the 5 present system of rule impoverishes' 1 India in order to 
make? England rich, and discourages native merit in order tb provide 
% held for English talent, is a doctrine which has long been fanatically 
preached by some native gentlemen of undoubted honesty and loyalty. 
The rulers of the land w&v deaf to them rebuke. But how the voice 
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that was raised in the jefeserfc is heard in our streets. The most 
extravagant doctrines of Indian reformers have be$h weleomfed, if not 
espoused, by English politicians. _ ' ' 4 ;{';V> - , K 

The, phenomenon "is easily explained. The visit' 'Prince of 
Wales and the discussions connected with the Queen's of the 

Imperial title has given, the English public a new sense if te^h^sifeihty 
in regard to India. The Afghan war introduced into tile cdhsidera- 
tion of Indian politics all the heat of party feeling and even of humani- 
tarian sentiment which the Imperial policy of the Ministry had 
evoked. In a happy moment a Pars! enthusiast got hold of an English 
writer, who, by the favour of the editor of a popular monthly review, 
got hold of the English public. Once the train was laid the explosion 
was certain. The Ministry being responsible for the Afghan war was 
by an easy transition assumed to be responsible for everything in the 
existing state of India. Great as was its criminality in regard to that 
measure, it would be greater still if it appeared that the crime was to 
complete the ruin of the Indian exchequer. It was easy to believe 
that a Government which was unscrupulous in its diplomacy would be 
reckless in its li nance, and so the “ Bankruptcy of India 1 ' became a 
new catchword of debased Liberalism. It was one peculiarly effective. 
The ordinary Englishman could not be expected to master all the in- 
tricate conditions of Indian politics, but at least he could understand a 
balance-sheet. To Mr. Fawcett and others who have long honestly 
opposed the financial policy which, under Liberal as well as Conserva- 
tive Administrations, our Indian Government has followed* the new 
agitation brought long looked-for help. For ourselves, while we regard 
Mfy Ilyndman s — or rather Mr. Dada Bhai N aoroj i ’ s — views na T in 
themselves, false and mischievous, we can hardly regret that they have 
attracted attention. No one who is acquainted with the methods and 
details of Government can deny that there is in many departments 
urgent need of reform. Our duty to India — whether it be rich or 
poor — is with all possible thrift to administer its resources for its benefit 
alone. Wherever there is extravagance or inefficiency reform is 
needed; i Reforms, it & true, are little likely to be judiciously intro- 
duced lender, the pressure of financial panic. Sudden retrenchments 
are, up doubt, economy of revenue, but they are waste of resources. 
Unhappily, however, the impulse to real economy comoe bn^ from 
these sudden blows of adversity. And however seixsationM and extra- 
vagant may be Mr. Hyndman’s warnings, the bugbear of bankruptcy 
has frightened public opinion into a recognition of thn poasibility of 
economies, which otherwise would not have been carried into effect. 
Wealth*, we suppose, involves waste. I / 
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It is impossible for us bore fully to discos the views we condemn. 
Mr. Hyndman 1ms, we think, very much over-estimated both the pro- 
portion of the whole resources of the country which Government takes 
in the form of taxation, and its increase in recent years. The real 
point in such controversies is not what Government takes,, but what it 
gives in return. And of this Mr. Hyndrnnn — excusably, perhaps, 
since lie professes to have no knowledge of administrative details — 
Joses sight altogether,. He forgets that Government expenditure is but 
a part, and a very small part, of the entire expenditure of the country, 
and that if Government forbore to spend the national resources for * 
certain purposes, the people would have to spend much more than the 
Government Would thus save. He forgets that efficiency is the 
soundest economy. The results of outlay — say on productive Public 
W orks — are not to be measured by their direct returns in Revenue to 
Government. He repeats again and again that the people are poor, 
and suggests sometimes that their poverty is the result of Government 
taxation, sometimes that it is a reason why Government should tax no 
more. Every one, of course, must admit that the people are as a rule 
poor. While their notions of thrift remain as they now are, there will 
always be a large section of the people living on the very borders of 
subsistence. If Government could be conducted — say, at the expense 
of England— the only result would be that there would be a larger 
population, and a larger class of very poor to be the object of Mr. 
Hy ndman’s commiseration . In considering the economic effect of our 
administration, the increase of population which has resulted from the 
peace and order of our rule is an important factor. All Mr. HyndmanV 
conclusions, even if in other respects they were sound, would be vitiated 
by the fact that he assumes population to have been stationary. 

To say that, because the people are poor and thriftless. Government 
is not to spend money on Schools and Public Works, is to say that, 
because they are poor and thriftless, Government is to do nothing to 
make them less poor and more thrifty. No one who knows India can 
fancy with Mr. Hyndman that the people would employ productively 
the money which Government now takes froth them to spend on their 
behalf. If India had capital of its own to construct |ts Public Works — 
if it could supply for its own Government a class of administrators as 
able, as honest, and as cheap as those it now receives from England — 
we may readily admit that some of the appearances popularly regarded 
as indications of prosperity would be more generally found in the 
country than they now are. Retired civilians would probably spend 
their pensions in peaceful homes for their old age, and the Owners of 
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the capital would probably maintain primfce n ejstablisbment$ from the 
interest they received, , But the -only , result #he . pofmla - 

tion of the country would be, greater than' it $ 

and the persons they ernpio|^' to minister ^ to • • Tho 

number of persons otherwise employed in production vronid •\h,0t be 
increased, nor would %ie reward of their, labour. Ji hnd a 
Cheltenham would be added to Indian cities, but Bomb^.Wdktd not 
grow more like Liverpool, and the lot of the Deccan rybt WOi^ld 
remain as bad as that of a Dorsetshire labourer. It is needless to speeu- 
late, however, as tp what might have been. India has not supplied the 
necessary capital or administrative material. It has in consequence to 
send every year an immense amount of its produce to pay for what in 
this and other respects it has got from England. To Mr. Hyndman 
this is an overwhelming evidence that our rule impoverishes India. 
To us the fact that from the vast increase of its produce due to English 
help — India can spare a portion to pay us for that help — is an evidence 
that our rule enriches India. India, says Mr. Hyndman, gets no direct 
commercial equivalent for its remittances. It does, we answer; it 
gets railways, canals, peace, and security — all essential and expensive 
conditions of industrial efficiency. Kailway s would not pay 5 per 
cent, on their capital if they did not confer on the people of India 
advantages worth more than 5 per cent. Wc do not deny or extenuate 
the mistakes we have made. The benefits we have conferred might have 
been conferred at a less cost. Peace and order may even now be 
maintained by too large an army, or by too highly-paid a cjfil service. 
But it does not follow that this is so, merely because the amount of 
the remittances shocks Mr. llyndman’s nerves. 

We do not, of course, deny that the same considerations of prudence 
apply to the administration of a country, as to the management of 
an estate. The interests of the present should not be sacrificed to the 
interests of the future. The sons ought not to be starved that tho 
grandsons may inherit more fertile acres. Improvements effected at 
the cost of heavy incumbrances arc not benefits. The Indian Govern- 
ment, representing the Indian people, is lord of a rich, but unde- 
veloped domain. If the process of development is to be healthy and 
constant, the first consideration must be to maintain the credit of the 
proprietors. Let us refer to the figures of the recent Budget state- 
ment to ascertain whether from this point of view there are even 
plausible grounds for speaking of “The Bankruptcy of India.” Our 
readers will, we assume, bear in mind the explanations we gave in 
reviewing last July the Budgets for 1878-9 and previous years. 
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The genera) results can he best shown in a tabular abstract, thus — 




Millions Sterling’ in Round Numbers. 


counts ! 
of 

1877*8. 1 

^Regular Estimates 
pr 1878-9, hosed, of 
'course, on the Actual 
Returns- J»t nearly 
the while Year. 

Budget Estimates for 

im-w. 

Revenue (in vbich are net included 
Receipts on account of Loans, Ad- 
vances or Deposits) . . 

59 

641 

*64J 

Expenditure (In which kre not included 
Repayments of Loans, Advances, or 
Deposits — nor t!lic Capital Expends 
tnre on Productive Public Works) . 

m 

634 

66 

Capital Expenditure on Productive 
Public Works .... 

5 

44 

3 * 

Excess Expenditure .... 

; H 

34 

5 


W e ought, perhaps, to explain that in these figures rupees are con- 
verted at the old conventional rate of exchange. The returns, both of 
revenue and expenditure, are swollen with many items which are not 
properly revenue nor expenditure from revenue, and thus they do not 
fairly represent either the resources or the burdens of the Exchequer. 
But their inclusion does not, of course, affect the general financial 
result. In the figures for ail three years are included the provincial 
receipts and expenditure, while in those of 1878 and 1879-80 are in- 
corporated also the local revenue and expenditure. We ought further, 
perhaps, t6 explain that while the interest on loans for productive 
Public Works (as on other loans), and the working expenses arc 
included, in expenditure, the returns direct or indirect form part of 
the revenue. Thus, if they wore truly productive, the increase of the 
public debt for their construction would not involve a fresh charge on 
the general revenue. 

An attempt has been made to separate the productive Public 
Works accounts from the general financial returns. Thus, under 
the heads irrigation and navigation, guaranteed railways, and State 
railways, we find the revenue and expenditure (including working 
expenses and interest) to be — 

1877 - 8 . 1878 - 9 . 1879 - 80 . 

Revenue . . 7\ .. 6| ... 7 Millions sterling. 

Expenditure . . 74 ... 8£ ... 8£ n 

It is, however, evident that such distinction of account must be to u 
great extent arbitrary. k Take three cases, for instance. What pro- 
portion of the general expenses of administrative supervision is to 
be included in Public Works charges? What proportion of the 
increased Land Revenue is to be assigned to irrigation ? What 
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proportion of the returns of productive works , is to be attributed 
to work done not from borrowed capital ? or to advantages which 
.♦he State has surrendered? We do not propose to discuss here the 
general question as to whether Public Works pay, brieve that, 
taken , as a whole, they do. But we may point out what facilities for 
financial juggling the separate system of account affords* 

If, for instance, Government wants to construct a railway, which will 
be chiefly useful for strategic purposes, there is an obvious tempta- 
tion to construct it from borrowed capital as a productive work. After- 
wards When Government is called on to justify tlio results of its 
productive Public Works policy it is easy to exclude such a Work from 
consideration by saying that it was improperly treated as productive in 
the first instance. There is, wc say, no fear of financial embarrassment 
from persisting in the policy of constructing productive works from 
borrowed capital, but there is grave risk that works will be treated m 
productive which are not really so — that the cost of repairs which 
ought properly to be treated as a working expense will be treated as 
capital outlay. 

According to Sir John Strachoy’s calculation, had there been no 
famine and no outlay on public works in 1877-8, there would have 
been a surplus of over two millions. The actual excess of expenditure 
over revenue was, however (after necessary correction of account), 
nearly ten millions. 

For 1878-9 the total net disbursements in excess of revenue amounted 
to over five millions. This included, however, money borrowed to lend 
again to Native States, and repayments of railway capital, &c., so that 
the net addition to the Public Debt was only about two and three- 
quarter millions— a sum much less than the capital expenditure on Public 
Works. The true surplus of the year was in fact 1,809,000/. The 
arrears of Land Revenue realized covered the expenditure on famine* 
But 670,000/. had been spent on the war, and the fall in exchanges had 
caused a loss of over half a million more than the estimated amount. 
(The actual average rate was Is. 7%d . ; the Budget rate was Is. 8*4*/,) 
As the net new taxation realized during the year was only 971,400/. 
(the total eventual new taxation will only be 1,104,900/. per annum), 
we think that by the provision of this virtual surplus Government 
fulfilled the pledges it gave, or, to speak more correctly, saw tibe .Veri- 
fication of the forecasts it offered when in 1877 Sir John Sjtruohey 
proposed the special famine taxation. * 

It is, however, unsafe to base an estimate of the condition of the 
finances on the figures of a single year. The deficits for ihefour years, 
1876-80— estimated or actual — amount to nearly twenty-five millions. 
During this period the extraordinary expenditure would be — Famine, 
[Vol. CXIL No* CCXXI.]— New Series, Vol, LVI. No, L T 
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including loss of revenue, nine and a half millions; War, two and a half 
millions ; productive Public Works capital expenditure, sixteen and a 
half millions. Famine we see has been provided tor by special taxation. 
War is so exceptional an event as to justify die contraction of a loan. 
And the Public Works would, if really productive, impose no real 
burden on the Exchequer. But from the Budget Resolution itself it 
appears that much even of recent expenditure has not been on works 
strictly productive, or at any rate likely to prove so soon. Still it ap- 
pears that towards these “ extraordinary objects” current revenue had 
contributed nearly four millions. The rest was provided by addition 
to debt, twenty and a half millions ; by reduction of public balances, 
five millions ; by an increase in outstanding bills of the Secretary of 
State and of deposits, four millions. It should, however, be explained 
that of the nominal increase of debt over four millions, went in loans 
to Native States or in payment of Railway capital. The total debt of 
India, including the capital of railway and irrigation companies is 
2,79,80,39,945 rupees (279 millions at the nominal exchange of 2$. 
per rupee), and on this the average rate of interest is 4*48 per cent. 
Hardly a symptom of bankruptcy ! 

It must be observed that in this estimate of the financial position no 
reference has been made to the increased cost of remittances for home 
charges. How serious and abnormal an element there has been may 
be judged from the fact that were provision made for remittances to 
cover all the home charges in 1879-80, the “ loss by exchange” would 
be — at the existing rate of exchange— nearly three and a half millions 
more than would have been incurred seven years ago. The financial 
difficulties of the Indian Government may, therefore, be fairly attributed 
to the depreciation of silver — a phenomenon it could not have foreseen, 
but of which in its plans for the future it had to take cognizance. 
It was possible that exchanges might improve ; but, on the other hand, 
it was passible that the value of silver might continue to sink. 
The uncertainty on this point — the uncertainty, too, as to the con- 
tinuance of the war in Afghanistan — rendered accurate financial fore- 
casts impossible. 

In the estimates for 1879-80 two millions were provided for the 
Afghan War, but a deficit of nearly one and a half millions was 
anticipated. Had there been no war, and were the loss by exchange 
only what it was at the close of 1877, there would be a surplus of 
over two millions — Lc., the surplus which the special taxation of 1877 
waft imposed to secure. The Government of India had matured a 
scheme which in its bpinion would save it from the loss by the 
depreciation of silver. At. the time its Budget proposals Were sub- 
mitted this scheme was under the consideration of the Home Govern- 
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•merit. While so many conditions were uncertain, the Finance 
Minister properly abstained from proposing fresh taxation or enforcing 
retrenchments, which, if unnecessary, would be certainly mischievous. 
He did what in February, 1878, he had distinctly stated it might in 
certain cases be necessary to do. He accepted temporarily the loss of 
the surplus of 1878-9, by which it was hoped that insurance against 
panic had neeu provided. 

The worst feature of Anglo-Indian political life is the virulent 
denunciations of statesmen who have unpalatable measures to propose. 
All the passion excited by the imposition of the special taxation of 
1877 and 1878 again blazed forth against the Minister who had to 
acknowledge that its produce had been swallowed up in the loss of 
exchange. ♦the very men who demand more liberal outlay on public 
works, who would foam at the month if further taxation were proposed, 
now charged Sir John Strachey with wanton breach of faith because ho 
applied the surplus of 1878-9 temporarily to the wants of 1879-80. 
Unfortunately some characteristically extravagant phrases of Lord 
Lyttoifs about the sacredness of the Famine Fund served the 
malcontents for an effective text. 

We need not examine the details of the Budget proposals. Partly 
because much of tin; uncertainty which existed in March has been dis- 
pelled, and partly, no doubt, because public opinion in this country 
and in India has clearly pronounced in favour of a policy of retrench- 
ment, Government has modified, or perhaps we ought to say developed, 
its policy. 

The Home Government decided that no action should be taken to 
meet the currency difficulty. The loss by exchange was to be boldly 
faced. Steps should be taken to secure a bond- fide surplus of two 
millons in each financial year. This was to be done by retrenchments. 
Of the details of these the telegraphic summaries are too .obscure to 
allow us to speak definitely. Productive works are the only optional 
and elastic department of Indian Administration. They are constantly 
being spasmodically expanded (when the cry from home is for 
development and prevention of famine at any cost), or spasmodically 
contracted (when the cry is for retrenchment). To Public Works, 
then, at this juncture the shears of retrenchment are being 
ruthlessly applied. We admit the necessity, but the need is de- 
plorable. The relief to the Treasury is brought by a sacrifice 
of the resources of the people. Even the lasting interests of 
the Exchequer are injuriously affected. We have at a vast 
outlay constructed great lines of railways and canals.. To make them 
frilly remunerative smaller subsidiary works have to be multiplied* 
But now the process of extension is suddenly checked. Nor is the 

T 2 
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immediate waste less obvious^ Labourers may be dismissed, and con- 
tractors must bear their losses as they can. But the immense esta- 
blishments of trained engineers and native subordinates cannot be 
summarily dismissed or allowed to eat the bread of idleness. We 
hear of great schemes for inducing superfluous officers to retire volun- 
tarily. We may be sure, too, that the work already done on many works 
now left half finished will prove to have been wholly wasted. , In esti- 
mating the results of Public Works policy it is necessary to take into 
account the lo^te by excessive establishments and spasmodic reductions. 
Henceforth the sum to be borrowed annually for productive works is 
reduced to two-and-a-half millions. This is to be borrowed in India . The 
reason given for limiting the loan is that any larger ampunt would 
unduly disturb the money market ; but it may fairly be suspected 
that a doubt as to the expenditure proving directly remunerative, 
and a consequent wish to lessen the charge for interest, has affected 
the decision. 

In ordinary Public Works expenditure, and indeed in every other 
branch, retrenchment and economy are prescribed. The full reductions 
cannot, of course, be effected this year, but a saving of a million is, we 
believe, anticipated. 

The abolition as a separate department of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce is a step at the right end. The need of economy 
has, of course, revived the consideration of a thousand possible reforms. 
Two are seriously contemplated by Government. The first is the more 
general employment of natives in the public service. Instructions 
on this subject have been sent from the India Office, and when they 
are made public we shall have an opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion fully, Here we shall only say that whether there is or is not a 
sense of grievance among the natives generally— -whether it is or is not 
a reasonable sense of grievance— to satisfy their claims will not, as Mr. 
Gladstone and other friends of natives and economy seem to think, 
relieve the finances. What the Bengali Balti wants is not to reduce 
the emoluments of the Civil Service but to participate in them. 
Next, Government is considering the possibility of retrenchment 
in army charges. We have often spoken of this, A Commission is at 
present about to commence ai3 inquiry in India, both as regards 
the cost and the efficiency of the present army organization, European 
as well as Native. 

The decision of the English Government to lend two millions with- 
out interest to India .for the expenses of the Afghan War, has of 
course given great relief to Indian finance. It is repayable in wen 
yearly instalments. India complains that the burden of an ** Imperial” 
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war should be so unfairly distributed. Such discussions Will always 
arise till some rigid principle is laid down. If the Jufgha^ War was 
waged in the interests of the Empire, the expense bf ohr armaments in 
the East Was incurred on behalf of India. If England Ought to share 
in the burden of the first, India ought to contribute to the letter. 
The rule applied, If arbitrary, has at least the merit of being bleat and 
intelligible. India pays for wars on its frontier. England! ^ or wars 
beyond. 

As to other ways and means for the year, five millions have been 
borrowed in India at 4 per cent. The terms of subscriptions have 
been satisfactory to Government. Of this sum half a rfillion is 
devoted to the redemption of existing debt, so that the real addition 
to debt is only three and a half millions. 

The Home Government lias further taken power to borrow five 
millions, not to supply ordinary financial needs, but to enable Govern- 
ment to influence the silver market and avoid loss by exchange. We 
may remark that of late exchanges have shown a sustained improve- 
ment. There is, therefore, good reason to hope that at the close of the 
year the Indian Government will have She surplus which it is its 
declared policy to secure. 

In the copious criticism which the Budget has provoked, we find 
5; little recognition of the undoubted lteforms which the Administration 
has introduced in the financial system. The policy of decentralization 
has been extended ; and in the revision of the arrangements with 
Assam and Burma, the Government has made the u most complete 
provincial contracts yet existing.” In Burma, for instance, only a few 
items have been reserved as Imperial or joint — all the rest of the 
revenue and expenditure has been made wholly provincial. The 
result is to give each province an important increase of revenue. 

A system of local debenture loans has also been instituted. For 
works of local utility, local loans will be raised under an Imperial 
guarantee. The debenture holders— -residents, of course, in the locality 
—will have besides interest a share in the profit and a Voice in the 
management To lessen the responsibilities of Government it fafts 
been decided that municipalities and other corporations which have 
hitherto borrowed from the Treasury, must in future borrow in 
the op m market. 

The measures for the lieform of the Salt Duties have been nearly 
completed. Treaties have been entered into with the native 1 States of 
B&jputana, and on the first of October last, all the more important salt 
sources passed under the control of Government. On the first 
of April “the reproach of our Administration, 1 ^ the Inland Customs’ 
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Line was with a trifling exception abolished. In July, the tax in 
Northern India, Bombay and Madras, was uniform at two rupees and 
eight annas per” annum. In Bengal it was two rupees and fourteen 
annas, in happier Burma only three annas. 

It is possible that Sir John Strachey’s confession of inability to 
fulfil the pledges or forecasts of Government, regarding the Famine 
taxation, would have led to little hostile remark, had it not been 
accompanied by the announcement of a further step towards the 
abolition of the Cotton 'Duties. We need hardly add anything to what 
we have already said on the general aspects of this question, No 
reasonable person- — who is not a Bombay cotton spinner — will deny that 
the Import Dirties afford protection direct or indirect to the native 
manufacture. They do not, as is ridiculously alleged, increase the 
profits of the spinners — but they enable them to manufacture at an 
ordinary trade profit, goods which otherwise they would not manu- 
facture at all. We believe that complete Free Trade is best for 
India as for England, and therefore we believe that oxcept on 
the ground of absolute fiscal necessity no duty protective in 
its character ought to be flowed to exist. The revenue from Customs 
generally in India is so small, as compared with the cost of collection, 
that all Import Duties will before long be abolished. Believing all 
this we still hold that the sacrifice of revenue at a time of such financial 
pressure was so inopportune as to be gravely impolitic and unjust. 
The impolicy and the injustice seem all the greater because there 
is every reason to believe that the abolition of the duty was due, not 
to the doctrinaire enthusiasm of the Finance Minister, but to the 
urgency of the Ministry at home — anxious to conciliate the good 
will of the English Cotton interests. Yet wo must in fairness say, that 
the gravity of the case against the Indian Government has been grossly 
exaggerated. The abolition had been decreed in principle before. 
But the principle had been enforced inadequately by a specific- 
exemption of certain classes of cloths. A Commission (in which 
we believe the Indian Chambers of Commerce were well represented) 
reported to Government that to carry out efficiently the principle of 
the exemption, it would be necessary to define certain limits of fineness 
below whieh all cloths should be exempt* This was all that the 
Indian Government did. It is remarkable that while Bombay com- 
plains that 400,000/. of revenue has been sacrificed, Manchester feels 
or affects indignation because only 20,000/. of duty has been removed. 
It has been urged with some show of reason that if Government really 
wished to relieve Indian trade from burdensome duties the Export 
Duties on Rice, not the Import Duties on Cotton should have been 
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.selected for abolition. An increased export of Bice would, of course, 
affect the balance of trade, and lessen the loss by exchange, to this 
the Indian Government lias only been able to answer that it is not 
clear that the Bice Duty checks the export — that to abolish it would 
mean a loss of half a million instead of 200,000^ and tbit Utmni- 
mo us vote of the House of Commons declared that the Cotton Duties 
should be removed — *(“ when tlie state of the finances permitted*’) — 
while there had been no such vote with reference to the Bice Duty. 

Perhaps no act of the Indian Government has stirred every section of 
opinion in India more deeply than this concession to Manchester. 
We discern in the protests it has elicited the first evidence Of a 
national movement desth||d to assume large proportions. 

The purchase of the East India ltailway is the last of the great finan- 
cial measures to which wc need refer. The whole stock (over twenty-six 
millions) has been bought for thirty-two and three-quarter millions, 
payable by an annuity terminating in 1953. Government, however, 
was unwilling to supersede the present system of management by the 
less efficient and more costly system of State direction. Accordingly a 
new working Company has been formed with a capital of over six and a 
half millions. Under the contract with this Company the State gets four- 
fifths of the surplus profits. The measure is undoubtedly profitable to 
Government, but the Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider 
it has reported that the terms of purchase were unduly favourable to 
the Company. 

a Personal Buie,” “ The Imperialism g Policy of Government” have 
become catch words of reproach among the opponents of the Con- 
servative Administration. We shall not, we hope, be suspected 
of sympathy with those who use them if we say, that the neglect 
of the authority of Councils has become emphasized and con- 
spicuous by recent events. On the plea that the Afghan Question 
involved matters of Imperial policy the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State was not consulted on Afghan affairs. On the plea 
that the abolition of the Cotton Duties was a matter vitally affect- 
ing the interests of India, the Viceroy overruled the almost unanimous 
opinion of his Council. The Viceroy, the Marquis of Salisbury is good 
enough to inform us, represented the views of the English Ministry* 
We do not say that there has been a technical infringement of the law, 
but there has been a defeat of the intentions of the framed*. v The 
Ministry has been able to show that their predecessor^ transacted im- 
portant affairs, a$ they have done, by private correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. It must, of course, be ac- 
knowledged that in the last resort, Parliament—^., the Ministers in 
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whom Parliament has confidence— -are supreme ; and that it would often 
be unreasonable to expect them to subject their policy m matters of 
grave concern to the criticism and delay of Councilors who have no 
direct responsibility to Parliament, and personally no special knowledge 
of Imperial affairs. But the possibility of an ignorant and imperious 
Secretary of State, unrestrained by the advice of an experienced Council, 
or by the fear of the effect the publication of their protests might pro- 
duce on public opinion, dictating policy to a Viceroy who, perhaps, 
owes his appointment to the favour of the Minister, and has been sent 
out as his tool, is one which no friend of India or England can contem- 
plate with composure. 

# 

Africa , — The events of the South African War have been followed 
with such intense interest that we need not review them in detail. Of 
the causes of the disaster of Isandula we have spoken elsewhere. The* 
excellent handbook compiled by Lord Chelmsford’s orders before the 
war shows, that we were, at all events, not ignorant of Zulu tactics, 
their silent celerity, their discipline, their desperate valour. But 
experience apparently is needed to dispel the false sense of security 
which confidence in their own pluck engenders in English soldiers. 
Even the saddest lessons of experience are soon forgotten. While the 
shock of Isandula was still recent, a detachment of our troops was sur- 1 
prised on the Itombi. And now a faction in France and a whole 
people in England mourn for the Prince Imperial. By a strange caprice 
of fortune a few Zulus, crouching in a mealie field, have removed 
from the political struggles of France the chief element of unrest. 

In justice to the brave men who perished at Isandula, let us say 
that Colonel Durnford’s advance to check the progress of the enemy, 
and Colonel Pulleine’s attempt to give his men the shelter of the 
hollows, are now recognised as soldierly expedients, to make up for 
the, want of proper defences round the camp. 

The success of Coh Wood’s bold raids shows that there is room for 
dash as well as caution in Zulu warfare — while the splendid defence 
of the improvised ramparts at Korke’s Drift and of the earthworks at 
Kambula and ' Gingihlovo show what might have been done at 
Isandula. 

It is not difficult to conjecture what the reasons were which re- 
strained Katshwayo from invading Natal. Whether from considerations 
of military policy or from a desire to appear to be acting wholly in self- 
defence, he had apparently ordered his chiefs not to cross the Tugela. 
The repulse at Korke’s Drill and the frightful carnage by which the 
victory at Isandula was purchased, had dispirited his troops* The 
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very shock of success was demoralizing, but it piny be" doubted 
whether the Zulus did not on the whole regard V^si ' rather as 

vanquished than victors. With an army still ' in '^ith. Ool, 
Pearson at Ekowe, and Col. Wood on the eastern bor^^’lCatshwayo 
may well have feared to trust his army to desultory raids in Natal 
Further, there were crops to be gathered, and the Tngels Was 
flooded, ■ 1 ■ \ m.’- ,4,t V, 

The employment of native levies was an experiment, the jresult Of 
which was looked forward to in Natal with some anxiety, A long 
correspondence between the Lieut.-Governor and the Commander 4 n~ 
Chief has been published, in which the merits of what are called the 
tribal and the regimental Systems are discussed. The dispute seems 
to us to be wholly verbal. Lord Chelmsford respected tribal Arrange- 
ments as far as possible. But without discipline, the men would have 
been a mere rabble, and their own chiefs were, of course, useless 
for purposes of military organisation. European officers had then?- 
fore to be employed to drill and lead them. Unfortunately, these 
being for the most part ignorant of the Zulu language And of Zulu 
customs, had little influence. Yet, on the whole, the native auxiliaries 
fought well, and at last dispersed only under the shock of a disaster 
which would have destroyed the morale even of disciplined troops. 

;; There was no indication of the predicted tendency to a treasonous 
revolt. 

The attitude of the Home Government to Sir Bartle Frere and I/ord 
Chelmsford has been just, and even chivalrous. Sir Bartle Frere had 
acted — if not against their instructions, at least without and beyond 
their instructions, lie had been told that the troops sent out were $o 
be used only for defence ; and he had defended Natal by offensive 
measures in Zululand. Prominent members of the Government have 
practically admitted in the debates, that his action was judicious ; but 
it was impossible wholly to condone so grave a breach Of official 
discipline. Sir Bartle Frere had been headstrong and wise. He was 
censured lest his example should lead other Governors to be headstrong 
and foolish. The Opposition naturally sought to discredit the Govern- 
ment by attacking Sir Bartle Frere — whose influence in determining 
Government policy in the Afghan Question they could ^upt 'fcrjjet* 
But the votes of censure were rejected — in the House of Lordb by an 
overwhelming majority— in the House of Commons by a;ib^j^y;4ess' 
than that which Government generally commands. < , v v f 

While public indignation was still seeking to the ;^|^nsibility 
for the disaster to our arms, a letter of Lord Chelmi8!tord y e Was' pub- 
lished, which was generally regarded as a confess!^ of incapacity. 
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Since then he has been the object of persistent and malignant attack. 
But Government, with wise generosity, refused to withdraw its 
confidence from a commander who had done such excellent service 
elsewhere; and by accomplishing successfully the relief of Ekowo he 
has vindicated his reputation. But though the Government yielded 
nothing to the clamour of a noisy faction, there were reasons which 
ultimately rendered a transfer of the conduct of affairs necessary 
Sir Bartle Frere’s presence at Cape Town was urgently necessary to 
settle the important questions of colonial defence, taxation* and con- 
federation, awaiting solution there. It was impossible that he could 
thence effectively control affairs in Natal. Angry dissensions had 
broken out between the Lieutenant-Governor and Lord Chelmsford 
regarding the policy of raiding into Zululand, and the command of the 
natjvelevies raised for the defence of Natal. Transvaal affairs were 
intimately Connected with those' of Natal, yet they were under the 
distinct management of an administrator. Obviously, if the war was 
to be brought soon to a successful close, it was desirable to concentrate 
authority of every kind in the hands of one able administrator. Such 
an administrator was found in Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had had 
ample experience of Civil Government, as well as of the conduct of 
campaigns with savage foes. Public opinion had long designated him 
for the duties he was now to discharge. lie had before administered # 
Natal affairs, but at a time sufficiently remote to save him from any 
responsibility in regard to recent matters of controversy. Perhaps, 
too, the Government wished, by appointing a new commander, to 
il cliange the luck” of a campaign which, in its incidents, must be 
Quitted to have been singularly unfortunate, whatever may be the 
opinion as to its policy. 

Yet,, while we approve of the nomination of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
it must not be forgotten that he has gone to reap what others with 
infinite labour and under every circumstance of discouragement have 
sown, All the difficulties of transport and commissariat have at length 
been overcome. An army magnificent in numbers and equipment 
has already commenced its advance. The spirit of the Zulus has been 
broken by repeated defeats. Umbelini — the Swazi chief whose raids 
were one Of the immediate occasions of the war, and whose fertile 
genius planned the attack on the itornbi and the Hlobani Mountains — 
is dead. Dabulamanzi — the victorious leader at Isandula, and; the 
vanquished leader at Gingihlovo — is either dead or anxious to submit. 

The future may have as many surprises in store for us as the past. 
Many who are hopelessly committed to gloomy condemnation of, the 
war predict that there will be no objective point to strike at, that the 
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Zulus, if defeated in the field, will take refuge intheir natural fast - 
nesses. Our troops will be exhausted in an ever ^baffled pursuit , and 
will be harassed by constant attacks, : ' v > 1 ; 

In forecasts such as this, allowance is not made for the strong com- 
mon sense of the Zulus. We have given them what they wa^tod, an 
opportunity of u washing their spears.” They are, perhaps, satisfied 
with the result, and will not long resist the coercion by starvation and 
constant pursuit which has proved effectual with other tribes; Kafcsh- 
wayo may, perhaps, retire to Swaziland, In that case the Zulu people 
will be glad enough to have peace. 

It is even possible that Katshwayo may submit. Everything will 
depend on the terms offered. Till the instructions given to Sir <1. 
Wolseley are published wo cannot say what terms he is authorised to 
offer. Government and Sir Bartle Frere arc quite as anxious as the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society to bring the war to a close oil “ reason- 
able” terms. But no terms can be regarded as reasonable which do 
not break down once and for ever the military organization of the Zulus, 
and establish amongst them a peaceful and merciful Government. 

A few of the Transvaal Boers have fought witli splendid courage 
against the Zulus. But the Boers, as a whole, have maintained an 
attitude of angry indifference. II* wc have anything to regret regarding 
the annexation, it is that the measure was not deferred till the nearer 
approach of danger would have satisfied the Dutch farmers that our 
intervention alone saved them from ruin and even extermination. The 
old controversy regarding the annexation lias been revived to embitter 
and obscure the controversy regarding the policy of the war. We can 
only say that annexation was unavoidable, and that, far from hav|i| 
led to the Zulu War, it postponed the outbreak. 

Many of the Boers appreciate the advantages our intervention 
brought, but the pseudo patriotic clamour of a few has kept the 
agitation alive. A great meeting of farmers at Wonderfontein pro- 
tested against the extinction of their independence. Later, several 
thousands encamped near Pretoria, and for some time open violence 
was feared. But Sir Bartle Frere with characteristic courage, as soon 
m affairs in Natal permitted, proceeded to the camp. He heard the 
farmers patiently, and argued with them moderately. He made an 
accurate record of their views for submission to the Home Govern* 
ixtent, but he held out no hope of a reversal of annexation. The 
fullest measure of good government and evem of setf-government 
would be accorded — but no more* His firmness and good humour 
prevailed. The angry assembly dissolved, and though the Boers still 
protest, they protest peacefully. It is no doubt untrue that they entered 
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into relations with Katshwayo with a view to common action, but it is 
to be noted that their change of attitude occurred soon after the news 
of the victory of Gingihlovo arrived. 

The Government of the Orange Free State, though it has decided to 
remain neutral, has expressed its sympathy with Natal, and has given 
facilities for the enrolment of volunteers. 

Moirosi, one of the chiefs of the Basutos, has for some time been in 
revolt. A colonial force beleaguers Ms stronghold, and trifling 
encounters, with varying fortune, have taken place. 

The rebels on the island in the Orange River have at last been 
dispersed. 

At intervals, since the war commenced, Zulu messengers have come 
declaring vaguely that Katshwayo wished for peace, and more 
recently, that he despaired of successful resistance. The messengers, 
however, were by their own confession not authorised to treat, and 
were not of such rank as those whom the King generally selected as 
his representatives. Though there is every reason to believe that the 
King was acquainted with the terms of the ultimatum, and knew that 
the war was waged to enforce them, there was no reference to them in his 
messages. It therefore seemed probable that his overtures Were mere 
attempts to gain time, or to tempt our commanders to relax their precau- 
tions. The King’s warlike preparations meanwhile continued. The attacks 
at IsanduJa, at Gingihlovo and at Kambula, were each preceded by 
these ** peaceful” messages. As it seemed probable that the messengers 
were mere spies, they were subjected to some restraint in our camp, and, 
in one case, were, by an unfortunate mistake, unnecessarily detained. 

« l% now appears that till lately Katshwayo himself made no attempt 
Savert war. Certain of his indunas, without his knowledge, sent 
messengers to General Crealock, commanding the Lower Tugela 
column. On their return, Katshwayo, who meanwhile had discovered 
that his people were weary of fighting, gave his sanction to their 
enterprise. They have since had an interview with Lord Chelms- 
ford and have been told by him that if Katshwayo proves the 
sincerity of his intentions by sending ambassadors with part of the 
plunder of Isandula which is known to be in his possession, by 
promising to restore the rest, and by causing his own regiment to lay 
down their arms, an armistice would be granted. It is clear that to 
suspend operations without exacting effective guarantees would be 
mere folly. Belay 'jyouJd be valuable to the Zulus who have their 
crops to look after, but would be fatal to us. If the King is really 
willing to make peace on our terms he will not hesitate to comply with 
these preliminary requirements. If he is unwilling to concede them, 
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it is worse than waste of time to enter*. in to negotiations. The general 
opinion at the seat of war seems to be, that not tiU Af h^dlscoyered 
our superiority in the open field wiil he consent ;,; < tb,::i|^ ( ; ; ^ft»ctionof 
his power which our safely renders imperative. *\ 

Meanwhile all is ready for th© advance on UJup4i The’’ first 
division under Lord Chelmsford was near Ibabanango, wheif almost 
midway between the frontier and Ulundi, a fortified dcpotis to be 
maintained. Subsidiary posts will connect the base with the head of 
the advancing column. Gen. Crealoek’s column has also advanced 
from its base in the Lower Tugela, and already has drawn close to the 
northern column in the heart of Zululand The plan of the campaign 
seems to be to drive the enemy to the north-east. 

Victoria , — All who understand the important Colony of Victoria, 
all who are familiar with the constitutional, political, social, in- 
dustrial, or economical prospects of Victoria, one and all join* with 
the emphasis of knowledge, in the perennial cry for Keform, And 
this cry has at last been brought to the august ears of the Imperial 
authorities. But this desired reform is no result of any grand impulse 
of progress : it springs not from u advanced notions;” it has nothing in 
common with the “ onward march of peoples it originates notin high-- 
flown theories. On the contrary, as becomes a community of practical 
colonists, this cry takes its rise in commonplace facts. The Constitution 
of Victoria has pronounced itself in effect un workable. As it at 
present stands on paper, it has proved inadequate to its allotted task. 
And the keen politicians of Victoria, unable to agree amongst thetOr 
selves as to the true remedy, or, indeed, as to the actual application^ 
any remedy at all, have shown some vestige of business-like common 
sense by appealing to the experienced statesmanship of the Home 
authorities for a remedy which they rightly regard as the best, pro- 
curable in the present condition of political experience. 

Did the English public see more of the newspapers written by ami 
for distant communities of Englishmen, they would awake to the fact 
that English public opinion is eagerly sought for and religiously 
vanerated to the limits of the earth. And this is above all the Case 
when opinion is needed in respect to the more thoughtful and teamed 
branches of human endeavour. Constitutional policies are in|iiepoed 
more than any others by the valued opinions of Heine 
Nor is this condition of things other than natural if we are ,t0- r bejiav.e 
in the proverbial common sense of Englishmen. Victoria, foyers an 
area just ; equal tq that of England, Wales, and her 

revenue equals that of such States as Portugal or 0bi|i; while her 
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trade with England is double that of those States. At the same time, 
her population does not exceed that of Kent. Consequently, we have 
a small band of men saddled with very important responsibilities and 
duties — for Victorians manage their own affairs by the means , of Parlia- 
mentary Government, Such a state of things drives a large percentage 
of the population to hold prominent positions in the actual government 
of tlie community. Need it be wondered, then, that among the leading 
engineers of the State machinery there appear ever and anon 
workmen inspired by crude notions, or even actually incapable ? 
Need it be wondered if the State machinery, whether in build, 
management, or repair, suffers from this well-intentioned care of the 
incompetent ? 

But as, on the one side, we have this peculiarly circumstanced com- 
munity of Victorians, so, on the other, we have tire fact that this com- 
munity still remains part and parcel of a larger whole. The pioneer 
band of 800,000 can fall back for aid or support on a veteran army of 
#0,000,000. We may not be surprised, then, that the Victorian public 
pay reverent heed to Home opinions, whether those be elaborated with 
the concentration of skill at the command of the Colonial Office, or 
ably detailed in the publications of men who have won for their 
abilities public recognition in a community winch is forty times the 
size of that of Victoria. This is the basis of one of those ties of mutual 
interest winch Lord Hartingtou has recently told us hold the Empire 
together. 

The Constitution of V ictoria is embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
not lengthy, and easily to be understood for the reading thereof. And 
there is one sole point in which the Constitution halts. That point in 
itself is simple in the extreme. The Parliamentary Government of 
the, Victorian Constitution is bicameral on the English system. It 
has failed to work with the success of its model ; and the visible sign 
of this failure has been the frequent recurrence of deadlocks between 
the two Houses of Parliament. All parties agree that the prevention 
of such deadlocks is all that need be sought. Hut though these actual 
evils of the ailment are undisputed, in its diagnosis, and conse- 
quently in its treatment, doctors vehemently differ. 

It is well to remember that the local doctors, from whom we might 
expect the most intimate knowledge, unfortunately belong to local 
parties : their party theories colour their vision ; and party theories in 
Victoria are of the most opposite and rival types. As with the body 
national, so with the body natural ; the homoeopathist of the present 
day will diagnose and describe in exact opposition to the allopaihist ; 
and each will have lengthy theoretic reasons for his course; his mind 
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has been coloured with them in his bringing up/ The next generation 
may have an entirely new system in store for those of m : that survive. 
Change time to space, and the analogy is presently prbiitablo* The 
Berry party of Victoria are imbued by their ** party bringing up” 
with definite views: so, too, the Opposition hold otheip flbeories and 
remedies to bo correct for the ailment in question. It is Well that 
there exists a third party, removed from cither influence, yet knowing 
both, and so capable of developing some new diagnosis and new treat- 
ment. Thus, while the hot antagonism of the local doctors prevent 
absolutely the initiation of all curative treatment, the independent 
advice of outsiders maybe looked to, to introduce some really workable 
compromise. 

The only need is that these otherwise skilful and learned outsiders 
should be possessed of the true facts of the particular case in hand. 
Those who enjoy unprejudiced knowledge, know well that the 
real point of issue in Victoria lies in the proprietary of the soil of the 
colony. History shows that the first human occupants of any soil 
are the owners of Hocks and herds ; and the history of the occupation 
of the virgin soil of Australia is no exception to this rule. Men with 
their flocks and herds pushed into the un tenanted wilds in search of 
pasture. The business was eminently profitable. The owners of the 
Hocks and herds, under the title of squatters, increased in numbers, 
and as they increased so they jostled one another. No sooner do 
tribes, and after them communities, become contiguous than compro- 
mise gives rise to political institutions; or, in what some modern 
authors would call the absurd picture of the older theorists, u a stage 
of warfare is succeeded by a stage of contract.” In plain words, a 
State is created ; and forthwith the interests of the squatter fall to 
tlw care of a Government. In Victoria, the action of Government 
proceeded in this wise — each squatter was allowed to feed his flocks 
within certain limits, and others were prevented encroaching on these 
limits by the strong arm of tho united community ; the muscle and 
sinew of this strong arm being signified by a portion of the squatters 
profits. In other words, the squatter rented from the Government 
large districts or runs. These squatters, by the natural increase of 
their flocks, and with the aid of great advantages in climate and 
vegetation, became possessed of wool both in quality and quantity far 
surpassing that of any other country in the world. The consequent 
increase of their wealth was great. 

During these halcyon days of Victoria came the diseofery of gold. 
This at once flooded the country with a large immigrant class who 
speedily dug wealth from the earth. There, is k permanent law 
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of the human heart, that no sooner is its owner possessed of wealth 
than it must needs contemplate the ownership of land. So this large 
class of men who had gathered together wealth by the agency of the pick 
or the grog-shop, looked round them for homes of their own; , Maphood 
suffrage had been introduced, Consequently, the Government that 
would stand firm on its legs at once sought to gratify this plausible 
desire of the manhood majority. It was argued that a numerically 
large . class of small landowners is undoubtedly a great element of 
stability in a community. It was also most truly foreseen that the 
ready and cheap purchase of land would prove a powerful immigration 
magnet ; its success as such was hardly inferior to that of the report 
of squatting and mining good fortune ; and there came about a very 
great influx of population. 

The squatters, however, very soon discovered that these immigrants 
bought up small portions of land as soon as they could scrape together 
a small sum of money. The pastoral runs were vast, but they had 
their more valuable and their less valuable portions. In most districts 
flocks were only to be watered at some one or two lagoons or u water- 
holes. 15 And when the squatter discovered one fine day that the land 
around this water hole liad all become the property of some three or 
four “selectors,” lie knew at once that a large tract of his run became 
useless to him, and so to the State, unless such indiscriminate intrusion 
cpuld be prevented. But the prime principles of these early land-laws 
was that the land was sold at a low price. And the squatter was wealthy, 
and the selector poor. Land was rapidly bought up ; but selectors 
were bought out ; and the u Shepherd Kings,” from being what Nature 
intended .them mere tenants of uncultivated lands, became, in self- 
defonqe, owners. And the land in law passed from the care of the 
State to that of the individual. 

The theory of cheap land purchase was mpst plausible. It succeeded 
with a grand success in its two main objects, the introduction of 
population and, the sale of numerous small holdings. But it brought 
about an unintended, but no less influential, result in the changing the 
squatter fonn bis historical position of tenant to his forced condition 
of extenafr$, landowner. But the squatter, whose primary product was 
wool— for there is no sale for mutton in the Australian bush — found 
that wool, grown with the sole aid of the natural bush fertility, 
though it yielded most handsome profits on low-rented lands, yet 
failed to yield any profit at all when such lands were each acre of 
them purchased. Thus, for instance, it by no means followed that it 
was highly profitable to grow wool on the old system of trusting aU 
to Nature in a run of 30,000 acres when that run had been Just 
purchased for 30,000h, while its former rent reached, only per 
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annum. Accordingly, squatters turned more to the hre^ing of stock 
of excellent quality for the stocking of ti0w 

interior of Australia ; they availed themselves of the' indirect effect 
of enhancing the value of die fleeces that fell to them in tire process ; 
and they set themselves vigorously to work to improve by irrigation, 
planting, and sowing, the feeding capabilities of their large ir#ct$ of 
$dld bush land which they fondly imagined had now become their own* 
The cheap alienation of land, the policy of the party supported by 
the class of owners of little wealth — a class, in a colony where man- 
hood suffrage prevails, of very great political power— -proved in the 
long run of greater benefit to its opposers than to its proposers. Y et 
In the hands of the hitter still remained some preponderance of political 
power. What was to be done in the interests of this party f 

The most important step taken was that culminating in the land 
Law of 1877 ; a measure on which Mr. Berry, the present Premier, 
rests his chief claim to power. This is a Property tax Confined 
expressly and entirely to one kind of property. It taxes alone the 
industry of Squatting — an industry which is the natural backbone of 
tlie prosperity of every Australian colony. The title 4( Land Tax” is 
altogether a misnomer. The cardinal principle is seen in the standard 
of valuation adopted— viz,, the number of sheep the land will carry per 
acre. It is, indeed, nominally a Land tax, and has the excellent 
theoretic proviso, borrowed from the English Income tax, that land, 
assessed for the purposes of this Act below a certain value shall pay 
no tax. This is a proviso palpably in favour of that small landowner 
class whose benefit was originally sought. But curiously enough it 
extends its shield over a very large proportion of most wealthy land- 
owners. There are many who enjoy enormous incomes from their 
potato farms in the Warnambool district, or their stock-breeding 
“ estates,” or their valuable sites in Collins Street, or the suburbs of 
Melbourne. These owners pay no Land tax ; for their land, which yields 
them all this revenue, does not carry the requisite number of sheep 
to place them within the proud but taxed ranks of the squatters. 
These facts are clearly seen by the more intelligent Victorians, a class 
which will soon, in all probability, resume the reins of affairs. Ail 
owners of property cannot but feel that their aonfrhn |g the squatters, 
are now having played off upon them what may be termed political 
spite for the unforeseen issue of the previous popular poli<^r^the hbfcap 
alienation of the public land. • ■' 

; Such are what may be termed the social or economical efeinents of 
the question at issue. Side by side with these ranged those 

which are rather constitutional or political. The Houses of the 
£Vob OXIt No. CCXXI.]— New Semes, VoL LVL No; L t* 0 
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Victorian Parliament are elective* The electors to the Upper House 
must be possessed of a certain qualification either of wealth or educa- 
tion. They are, in fact, those who chiefly support the State, or those 
who are best capable of understanding the principles of government. 
For the Lower House, oh the other hand, manhood suffrage prevails. 
There ore lew educated persons, few shopkeepers, or even provident 
artisans who are, not qualified electors to the Council; nevertheless, 
these qualified electors only number some BO, 000, as against the 
remaining 150,000 electors to the Lower House. It will then be 
readily inferred that in the Council there is usually to be found a 
majority representing the wealth, the learning, and the higher indus- 
trial elements of the colony ; while in the Lower House there rules 
more frequently a majority that seeks the support of the masses. These 
masses are, of course, not so accessible to reason; which would, indeed, lead 
them from the temptations of the present to the unseen benefits of the 
future ; they come to be less regardful of consequences than the elec- 
tors to the Council. And it may be said that, however much the one 
party are the champions of their own selfishness, they are outdone in 
any harm they may cause to the community by the heedless reckless- 
ness of the other. 

By way of instance, there is the fact that the masses just now 
vehemently support a strict Protectionist policy, and they do so on the 
specious plea that it provides labour for the labourer. But they 
utterly scorn to notice the fact that not only are the most common 
articles manufactured in the colony far higher in price than if im- 
ported, but that since the inauguration of strict Protection, farmers and 
many other employers of labour have actually taken their capital with 
them to the neighbouring colonies. They find their profits far greater 
whet© they can buy their reaping machines and other requisites at the 
low prices induced by American and English competition — with no 
need tq pay over a share of their own profits to the lucky manufacturer 
wlio has the monopoly of the manufacture of agricultural implements 
in Melbourne. The labourer gives his electoral support to the man 
who vaguely promises him increase of wages ; but he looks not far 
enough ahead to see that ho pays away this increase and more, if, indeed, 
he can get any work at all, in the enhanced prices of what he buys ; while, 
at the same moment, he is scaring capital from the colony, or, in other 
words, killing the goose that lays him his golden eggs. 

Such, then, is the open secret of the principles to the two essential 
parties in Victoria ; and we have seen it is an important political acci- 
dent that those principles become the principles of the two Houses of 
Parliament respectively. Can it be wondered, then, that at ah events 
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the opportunities for deadlocks occur? And there are subsidiary 
causes which aggravate this Audition of things. Amb&g these non© 
is more prominent than the flct that the personnel of the A^mbly as a 
body differs no lose from that of the House of , ;Colm‘hidhi ,, ;.th^n,doe» 
that of the Council from that of the House of Lords, 'f* \ ; 

The main recruiting ground of the House of Commons is atj|>ng the 
scions of families that have, at all events for some generations, 
enjoyed the advantages of competence, and so of careful education. 
They have tasted of and become familiar with the best that man has 
yet devised in point of self-improvement. There is, too, within the 
House of Commons a large majority of the best men of this educated 
class*— whether of those who in the large arena of public competition 
throughout the English Empire have proved themselves of more than 
average ability, or of those whose fathers have done so, leaving to 
their sons the heirship of a fair name, and probably the heritage of 
talents or, at all events, of honest ambitions. /The sole utilitarian 
advantage of entering Parliament— -viz., the social prestige of member- 
ship— is the motive but in exceptional cases. It is thO early ambi- 
tion of serving one’s country well, m'tKgled even if this be with the 
alluring prospect of a Minister’s fame \ but worldly advancement, 
pecuniary reward, the making out of it a living, this class of induce- 
ments are entirely foreign to the very possibilities of membership. 
Yet this is not so with the Victorian Assembly. Men have no dbubt 
sought seats in it from precisely similar motives to the Home candi- 
date ; but the community is small, and there are fewer than necessary 
of this highly desirable class. No doubt this state of things must and 
will alter with age, but in the meantime there reigns, in addition, a 
scheme, temporary, it is true, in nature, yet nevertheless sufficing 
greatly to maintain these anomalous conditions of Parliamentary life. 
Each member receives 300/. a year and a free railway pass. The 
motives and the prospects involved were well condensed in the con- 
fessions to the writer of this of a once well-known Member of this 
Assembly : — u I came to Victoria to dig gold ; I prospered but little. 
1 had no capital ; found the shepherd’s life too rough; and of clerk- 
ships there were none vacant. By a happy inspiration I addressed 
myself to the electors ; made vague promises of wj^at I wbuld do for 
them did I ever got into power. Since then I have been a respectable 
Member, living on my 300/, a year and my freerailway pass ; and 
ever looking forward to turning up some day as a' ''Minister" with 
my 1600/. or 2000/. a year, or, at all events, in falling into 

some such snug berth as one of those Land Cbmtnfsidonerships at 
1000/. per annum. After all, I could not have done much better in 

■ ' ' : V 2 
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life* certainly not considering the liberty I enjoy in regard to the 
when, the where, and the how much of .my work?’ 

Payment of Members is no doubt aMebatable point. Concerning 
it> however* one fact is undeniable, it opens the doors of Parliament 
to a large class of men who have practically no stake in the* prosperity 
of the ^community ; to others, who lack the necessary education 5 to 
others, who lack the highly useful business shrewdness of the self-made 
man. In short, as was once said of it, “it' looks much like an open 
invitation by the community to place their corporate affairs in the hands 
of those who have failed in the ordinary affairs of life.” The propor- 
tion of these undesirable classes who accept this invitation, who enter 
through these doors, depends intimately on the competition of the 
more eligible and useful candidates. In Victoria these better men 
have not come forward as they should. It is notorious that many 
able young sons of the wealthy, enjoying the advantages of European 
training or world-wide travel, have not taken to Parliamentary life 
with the hereditary zest of their compeer^ in England. The atmo- 
sphere of salaried membership may be uncongenial* At all events there 
is but much reason to see that at present there is unrestricted oppor- 
tunity for a very large leavening of a most undesirable element in the 
Victorian Assembly, which at times renders it incapable of that spirit 
of .sagacious compromise and of dignified forbearance which has been 
the lubricating oil of the British Parliamentary machine. 

And when we turn to regard the personnel of the Victorian Upper 
House we do not meet with any closer resemblance to the House of 
Lords* The majority of the Members are a very useful and able type 
of men. Their talents are proven ; their own abilities have for the 
most part raised them in life to be leaders in their community. They 
would form a most useful element in any House of Commons* But 
they are men who owe their good fortune to themselves, and to their 
traded, and industries at which they have bravely toiled* They are 
thus indubitably the “ Representatives 1 ’ of certain interests; they are 
often termed the “Representatives” of wealth; and they have not 
always ehowu themselves untrammeled by the influence of their per- 
sonal surroundings. They are not above and beyond the actual indus- 
trial life of the ^community. They are personally interested in and 
mixed up with the leading concerns of the colony. As a body they 
represent capital. And as a body they do not appear* in the 
Assembly ; stragglers from their ranks may be found in the Lower 
House. But the main body of these “ Representatives of wealth and 
education” seek the sure seats of the Council. They thus; feel to the 
quick many policies or proposals of the Assembly which deal with 
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matters with which the Members of the Asseaahiy h^ve little or uo 
connection. Thus, the Lower House is no longer where 

Representatives of all the interests of the community mhei on eoinmon 
ground; it becomes, as we have seen, the stronghold 
tatives of labour, of small capitalists, of the less of 

the community. * ■, ' :■ 

The main result is that in Victoria the two Houses of 
are co-ordinate, not aJone in theoretic powers, but in their asserted 
practice of them. This state of things, it need hardly be said* 1$ not 
Parliamentary Government on the English system. The House of 
Commons, making use of the best technical knowledge of fche obmmu^* 
nity, initiates schemes and generally supervises all the legislative, 
administrative, and executive functions of the State, The House of 
Lords, like some Council of Elders, aids the Lower House with Its 
matured wisdom, its advice, or, if need be, its remonstrance. But it 
attempts not to set itself forward as a counter authority, or a rival in 
the same arena ; it regards itself as the “ Governor” of fhC State 
Engine, regulating all eccentricities of motion"; or as the break tp stay 
too rapid a speed. In Victoria, on the contrary, each of the two 
Houses has shown itself most jealous of all interference on the part of 
the other. Leading Members of the Upper House claim for it the 
Constitutional position of a “ second House of Commons.” The state 
of things has been summed up in the conclusion that u a mOasurd has 
but to be proposed in one House to be opposed in the other;” And this 
is a strange phrase to apply to a Parliament on “ the English model” 
The most glaring instance of the truth of this conclusion is to be seen 
in the recent local attempts at reform. With the proposals that, 
emanated from the Assembly, the Council would have little to do. 
And the same treatment befell the suggestions of the Council once they 
appeared in the Assembly. Both classes of proposals proceed on the 
assumption that the Upper House needs reforming. This coincidence 
is remarkable. But the one scheme reforms by subtracting from, the 
other, by adding to the powers of the Council, The schemes that have 
the support of the majority in the Assembly practically do away with 
the Council. Thus, it was proposed to enact that if the Council reject 
Bills passed by the Assembly in two consecutive Sessions, these Bills 
are to be taken as passed, subject only to the Council having/a^ight to 
appeal directly to the electors of the Assembly. The in other 

words, is asked to waive its own claim to power, and' that 

of the; Assembly to rule by Plebiscite* Ofch er ' j 
measures were proposed in regard to Money Bilk . in 

raiad that property finds due representation, at the;pr^ent;Au the 
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Upper House alone, we shallunderstand how it is that the Council does 
not approve of this class of proposals. • 

The schemcs that have the support of the majority in the Council 
seek to reform the Council into more power. By lowering the fran- 
chise and the qualifications for membership, by inaugurating a some- 
thing equivalent to Dissolution, it is sought to make the Council a 
partner of acknowledged equality in the Government of the country. 

It is urged that as mercy is the attribute of the great, so is forbearance 
that of ihO strong y and that on occasion the Council would yield to the 
Assembly, conscious of its own increased strength* But these apothegms 
are rather applicable to the dealings between superiors and inferiors, 
between' Weak and strong, than between equals. To many minds such 
a reform Would only seem to intensify the conditions of the past, and 
so to equalise the powers of the opposing forces, that a contest could 
but conclude with the exhaustion of both forces; or, in other words, 
the min of the community. 

There is a silver lining to the cloud. This very rivalry of the two 
Houses will prevent either of these two classes of destructive * chemes 
becoming law. The remedy to be provided must be something alto- 
gether different, if it; is to be adopted with the concurrence of the 
community itself ; and there are two distinct types of reform possible. 

The one class specially regards the present. Acknowledging that uni- 
versal suffrage prevails in Victoria and that the Upper House is elective, 
we turn for hints to countries where such a state of things prevail. In 
these we find a legal means to compromise between the two Houses* ^ 
The principle adopted is that when the two Houses differ, they sit 
together as one House and decide finally by a two-thirds majority. 

The Other class specially regard the future. The colony is at present 
in the transition state of youthful development. The materials are not 
at the present moulded into the stage requisite for the support of a 
true English Parliament, but signs that they are capable of, and rapidly 
tending tOj this are distinctly apparent, The question then is, how to 
turn the Assembly into a House of Commons, and the Council into a 
Houst) of Lords. At the present, wealth, intellect, and property, find 
voice in the Council. Again, at the present, the Council alone keeps 
prominently in legislative life that upper stratum of society, which all 
ages and countries have shown to be a necessary element towards 
insuring a lasting and equitable form of Representative Government. It 
is not the rule of the masses or cd the few that can give prosperity to 
a community, but it is the securing to each man his proper opportu- 
nities; and this can alone be done when a Government reigns which 
has truly at heart the interest of each and every class* An Assembly, 
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for instance, which is violently antagonistic to om4f Ab ; ||^y^Uhy 
and important industries of the community is ,aot ; '^^n^uct the 
affairs of that community to the aaitisfactdo^^f parts. 

This is the lesson Victoria has been learning, > ■ 

To turn the Assembly into a House of Common^ be 

some modification of the existing franchise, and there fcome 

alteration in the personnel of the Members, To do away '‘wi^tnan-* 
hood suffrage, once it has been introduced, is impossible,. buiiti ^feet 
may be qualified, In the Victorian community there is ample scope for 
the introduction of some scheme which shall bring about the better 
representation of the learned and teaching professions, and of pro- 
perty. Additional taxes to rate-payers is a type of suggestions that 
might be attempted with advantage. Very great things are to be ex- 
pected of the rescinding of the present temporary arrangement of pay ~ 
ment of Members. The abolition of this, an abolition warmjy advo- 
cated by an increasing class in tho colony, would go a^lpg way 
towards improving the tone and dignity of the House, and attracting 
to it a better and more independent class of Members. r , , 

To turn the Council into a House of Lords, it is a first , necessity^ 
that the Assembly become a H ouse of Commons. So soon as all interests 
find due representation in the Lower House, the Upp^r House Can at 
once become a true Senate. Such a change will be inaugurated by 
the adoption of nomination for election ; and a Seat in the Council 
become the honoured prize for success in any walk of life* , The 
wealthy, the learned, the skilful, the successful, may there congregate 
to watch disinterestedly over and tend the prosperous development 
of the community. 

The means to these ends are the honoured suggestions of* Home 
opinion, and the more direct inspirations of that Home opinion speak- 
ing through tho Colonial Office and the Governor. To the go od sense 
of Victorians must be left the rest. 

The main result of the late visit of the Victorian Premier to England 
has been a despatch to the Governor of Victoria, in which Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has embodied much sound advice. He presses Victorians 
to accept the onus of self-government in a right and intelligent spirit* 
He deprecates direct interference by the Imperial fbr it 

would ti involve an admission that the great Colony of 
compelled, to ask the Imperial Parliament to 

desiring to promote her welfare, and believing in- her.'o^pitii.for'>i^* 
government, the Imperial Parliament had voluntarily! i^r^end^ed, "and 
4hat this request was made because the leaders ^ 
from a general want of the moderation and fothe 
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success of Constitutional Government had failed to agree upon any 
compromise for enabling the business of the Colonial Parliament to be 
carried on.” The question remains, have the present political leaders 
in Victoria the sagacity and moderation to propose and to accept such 
further definition or even modification of their present Constitution as 
shall develop to the full its latent powers of true Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. Englishmen will watch with interest the next political moves 
in Victoria; for these will confirm or deny the ability of Victorians to 
manage their, own affairs. The Victorian Constitutional difficulties 
are thus of pregnant interest to those who watch the automatic 
development of Parliamentary Government in the dissociated communi- 
ties of finglishmen now rising to power and strength in so many 
quarters of the globe. 
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Art. I. — The Federation of the English Empire. 

I N this Article 4 we have to consider thepractieal working of ftn 
Imperial Federal system. It will, perhaps, be best to deal 
first with the question of representation. 

As briefly stated before, the governing principles in carrying 
out a Federation of the Empire are the? separation of Imperial 
from local affairs in Parliamentary Government, and the repre- 
sentation by popular election of all parts of the empire in the 
I m penal Pari iam ent. 

These are the main principles as broadly stated, though they 
are subject to limitations. Thus, in the matter of representation, 
it would not be either desirable or necessary that every colonial 
possession should he directly represented, as many of the very 
small colonies would not be of sufficient importance to be 
accorded representation in the Imperial House ; but as each 
colony grew and developed it would ultimately be accorded this 
representation. The precise stage in the life of a colony at 
which it would arrive at this representation would be a matter 
to be decided as circumstances required. That is to say, it 
would not be advisable to create any definite and fixed standard 
— based either upon population, wealth, or extent-— -by which to 
regulate the admission to the Imperial Parliament^ and to 
grant this admission only when that standard had been attained. 
No doubt the population, wealth, and extent would always form 
the chief and important elements in the question of admission 

* For the preceding Articles ou the Federation of the English Empire, sec 
the Westminster Review for April and July, respectively, of this year, 
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to the Imperial House; still it would be injudicious to assign 
any definite quantitative value to these elements, as thi|* value 
might, and probably would, varyfwith different colonies. The 
mam point, however, to be insisted upon is the adoption of the 
principle that ultimately .each colony should arrive at this repre- 
sentation, and that the fully -developed state in the political life 
of each colony is that of being merged in the political life of the 
empire at large. Every step should be taken with this final goal 
in view. 

It will no doubt be objected to this, as has already been ob- 
jected by Lord Blatclilbrd, that the interests of the various 
colonies are so diverse, that the physical conditions of each are so 
different as to render any community of interest, such as would 
he necessary for the working of an Imperial House, impossible of 
being attained. To this it may be answered that, in spite of 
these apparent diversities and differences, this community of 
interest does exist, and exists even now, in spite of the want of 
any central point in which these interests may bo focussed and 
practically utilized. There would be at least this one grand 
purpose, which would l)e common to every part of the empire — 
the maintenance of the empire. There is undoubtedly through- 
out the colonies a strong love for the mother country, a strong 
'desire to remain connected with the mother country, and evi- 
dence of the practical outcome from these feelings is afforded in 
the offers of military Assistance which have been tendered to 
England by the colonies, when the colonies have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by such assistance. Would not 
these feelings be immensely strengthened by having a definite 
object afforded to them in the maintenance of one compact 
empire under a supreme Parliamentary Chamber? The argu- 
ment drawn from the physical and geographical view of the 
case is captious and unsound. As well might it bo said that the 
people of the Orkney Islands have no interests in common with 
the people of the West of Ireland, and that, therefore, it would 
be unwise to form a Parliamentary Chamber affording representa- 
tion to such disconnected places. And no doubt twm hundred 
years ago, and even less, this would have been true ; no such 
community of feeling could have existed between the Orkney 
Islands and the West of Ireland as to have rendered represen- 
tation in one Parliament at Westminster, under any circum- 
stances, possible; the separation, geographically and intellec- 
tually, was too complete. But just as during the last two 
hundred years the increase of population, the extension of 
knowledge, the development of means of communication, the 
integration and differentiation of the people of the United 
Kingdom, have rendered this representation not paly possible 
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but imperatively necessary ; so the same pauses at work through- 
out the whole empire during more recent years have now re- 
sulted in a similar effect. The empire of the future, if maintained 
at all, must be maintained under a system of Parliamentary repre - 
sentation of all parts of the empire. If sectional feelings are to 
have weight, then the arguments adduced against affording 
representation in the Imperial Parliament to the colonies might; 
be adduced with equal force as between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The argument drawn from the geographical separation 
is of little force. As a writer in the Westminster Review* says 
on this subject : “ As to the geographical argument, it is each 
year becoming more obsolete ; we laugh at distance ! Australia 
is not so % off now as John o' Groats was a century ago. 
Swift steamers and ocean cables make Melbourne as near to us 
as Dublin. It is too late, when we can transmit men by steam 
and messages by electricity, to urge that distance is a bar to 
government.” And each year this bar that once existed becomes 
less and less; until, by the perfection of the means of travelling 
and communication, it will he as little personal inconvenience to 
a man of busiuess to represent a constituency at Westminster as 
at Ottawa, 

Another matter on which there would be a strong community 
of interest would be emigration. Under a Federal system it 
would be the duty and care of the Imperial Government to see 
that emigration from the mother country to those parts of the 
empire, where there were great latent resources to be developed, 
was properly stimulated and encouraged. Jt would be necessary 
to spend considerable sums of money every year in assisting 
emigrants to go out to Canada, Australia, or the Cape. The 
effect of this would be to reduce the pressure in the labour 
market at home, while those who went away would be placed in 
positions of comparative ease and comfort. It has been shown 
in a previous Article that it is only under the Federal system 
that Government assistance can be given to emigrants ; and that 
it is only under a system of assistance that the poorer classes — 
the true surplus — can ever afford to emigrate. It was shown 
also that under the Federal system not only did it become possible 
to give this assistance, but that it became a prime duty to afford 
it, and that it would be an extremely self-injurious policy on the 
part of the. nation to refuse it. See, then, the result to which 
we are driven. Federation of the Empire means, for the un 4 - 
employed and the poor, assisted passages to various parts of the 
empire, where their labour would command a remunerative 


* **Our Colonial Empire,” Westminster Review, April, 1876. 

X 8 
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price. It means transplanting theta from squalor, destitution, 
and misery to comparative ease, plenty, and comfort To the 
colonies, on the other hand, Federation of the Empire would mean 
a plentiful supply of labourers ; it Would mean a rapid and com- 
plete opening up and peopling of the country; an amazing 
renewing of the national vigour. From a purely national stand- 
point this would seem to imply sufficient community of interests 
to make a Federation workable. But what shall we say when 
we consider the individual interests of those benefited by this 
national emigration? Take the case of a labouring man in 
England. * Even by the utmost prudence and economy it is 
impossible for him to support himself and his family, and at the 
same time lay by any money worth the naming to g^ard against 
less prosperous times. When dull times come, as they do 
periodically, his little savings are swallowed up in a few weeks, 
or at most months. He has to rely on charity and poor-rates 
for subsistence, while his misery is increased tenfold, and a fresh 
bitterness added to his degradation by the sight of his starving 
little ones. Tell such a man (and there are thousands such in 
England at the present day) of a land beyond the seas where he 
can get plenty of work, where he can place his family beyond 
* the horrors of starvation ; tell him that the Government will 
pay his passage out to this new country, will assist him to start 
m the new life, and would not his heart bound with new hope, 
would not his whole being be moved to new action ? If the 
working men of England, the unemployed of the mother 
country, understood the Federation of the Empire in this sense, 
every other political question would sink into insignificance before 
it. Federation of the Empire would be the question of the day. It 
would be dkjpussed in every working-mans club; it would be 
advocated at every meeting ; it would be made the test question 
at every polling-booth. For the philanthropist there could be 
no work the consummation of which would confer such im- 
measurable benefits on his fellow-men as the Federation of the 
Empire. Hot only for the present would the condition of the 
poor be immensely improved, but for an indefinitely long time 
their descendants would be placed in positions where, by their 
own industry and perseverance, they could live in comfort and 
plenty. 

Again, on viewing the trade aspect of the case, we shall discover 
a sufficient community of interest to render a Federation of the 
Empire desirable. Within the last fifty years the wonderful 
development of the means of communication has almost revolt! * 
lionized the older systems of trading. Raw material from remote 
corners of the earth is poured into England, there to be worked 
into useful articles, and again exported in its finished state,, to far 
distant countries. Distance is no bar to trade* The flannel 
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shirt wpm by the Canadian farmer, and which bo has bought at 
the little country “ store , 1 99 is probably made from wool clipped from 
an Australian sheep, has been manufactured insome English 
factory, and again carried some thousands of miles by sea and rail 
before it reaches its final purchaser. And all this has bead dpae 
at a less cost, and a better garment is obtained, than if tiie farther 
had clipped the wool from one of his own flock. The colt of car- 
rying the material this immense distance is probably le&s that! 
was the cost in former times of conveying it from London to 
Birmingham. Again, the cheese made on the Canadian farm is 
perhaps purchased on account of its superiority and cheapness by 
some London artisan. To a far greater extent than ever before 
is England now dependent upon countries outside of herself for 
the prime necessaries of her physical and commercial existence.* 
Like a great tree, her roots have struck into far distant coun- 
tries, while her branches overshadow the most remote lands. As 
it is impossible for the English people to live unless vsupplied with 
food from other countries, so it is impossible for English trade to live 
unless it has access to other countries. Recognising this, we may ask 
what precautions has England taken, what political safeguards has 
she adopted in order to secure and maintain her colonial trade ? It 
iswith amazement that we have to answer, “None at all.’ 1 While she 
has spent millions of money, and poured out her blood in opening 
up the markets of the world, in acquiring and peopling vast 
possessions, in forming new markets for herself, in her colonies 
she has adopted a policy towards these colonies which puts it, in 
the power of colonial politicians, in order to gratify some personal 
ambition, or gain some party triumph, to adopt a fiscal policy 
that excludes English manufactures, that shuts out English 
trade. No sooner is a colony sufficiently developed to become of 
value to England as a purchaser of English manufactures, than 
England lets slip from her hands the power that could direct or 
control the movements of English trade. t In our immediately 
preceding Number we discussed the question of Free Trade and 
Protection, and only need now to point out to the British manu- 
facturer and the British taxpayer how the volume and direction 
of British trade is immediately and directly affected by the fiscal 
policy adopted by the various British colonies. Under a system 
of “ Protection,” with the object of fostering colonial manufactures, 
British trade is injured and British merchants suffer. Ip order 
to maintain a fiscal system throughout the empire that would 
ensure the colonial markets for British manufacture^ |fc is 

* In the last forty years the value of the export trade in English mami* 
factored goods has increased about, four times. 

t This not in the Protectionist sense, hut in the sense of preventing 
inimical legislation. 
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apparent that the fiscal policy of the empire mast be under the 
control of the empire — that is, of one chief Parliamentary 
Chamber of the Empire; and this implies Federation, tinder 
the present colonial system it is impossible for England to 
exert any restraint over the fiscal policy of her colonies ; if they 
choose to adopt Protection, England cannot choose but agree to 
it. Bin it must be apparent to every British manufacturer upon 
rightly viewiug the trade question, that there is sufficient Com- 
munity of interest between himself and his fellow-subjects in the 
colonies to render a Federation of the Empire desirable. 

Granting, then, that this Parliamentary representation is a 
necessary element iu the maintenance of the unity of the empire, 
let us now inquire how this representation may be best effected. 
To this question there seems to be but one answer. The represen- 
tation must be effected by the ejection of members to serve in the 
Imperial House. All parts of the empire (that are fully admitted 
to the Federation) must, be represented in a similar manner. It 
has been proposed, however, by Sir Julius Vogel and others, that 
a Council should be formed of colonial representatives, which 
should officially advise the Colonial Secretary or the JHouse of 
Commons on colonial matters, and that the representation of the 
colonies tdiould be effected in this manner. This might, perhaps, 
be a judicious manner in which gradually to introduce the Federal 
system, but it is impossible that this could be the ultimate and 
final form that the colonial representation would assume. If the 
Federation of the Empire is an accomplished fact, why should 
Canada or Australia be represented in a more imperfect manner 
in the Imperial House than is Scotland ? Is it reasonable to 
Suppose that as Canada or Australia grow in wealth and popula- 
tion they would be satisfied to be represented in the Imperial 
Chamber only in a second-hand manner? If the empire is one, 
all parts should have equal rights, and all parts should have a 
proportionate share in the governing of the empire, lie presen- 
tation by a Council, as proposed, would bo simply a continuance 
of the present system ; it would not afford representation in the 
Imperial House to all parts of the empire. 

The objection that seems to be always supreme in the minds 
of most Englishmen in dealing with this question of colonial 
representation in the Imperial House is, that already the House 
of Commons is too large and unwieldy to do its work, and that 
to admit colonial members and bring in colonial questions to 
th^. House would so increase the business and enlarge the talk- 
ing capacity of the House as to bring all business to a stand- 
still. Already it is found impossible to get through the business 
of a Session duriug the sittings of the House, and every year 
numerous measures are shelved without, from lack of time, hav- 
ing been considered at all ; while upon some papular question 
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the time of the House is utterly wasted in listening to the re 

E etition ad nauseam of the same ideas and opinions by me je- 
ers who feel it to be their duty to make speeches in order to 
have them read by their constituents. So pronounced has 
this evil become of late, and so great are the difficulties of 
carijmig through the necessary business of the House, that 
we have at the conclusion of every Session a long list of Bills 
that have been thrown aside from sheer inability of the House 
to take up their consideration, while the press teems with sug- 
gestions for the expediting of public business. Prom an Article 
published in the 77 uhes of (>th May, .1 878, it appears that the total 
number of Measures before the House during the then current 
Session was 147 public Bills, and 275 private Bills, How many of 
the 147 Bills became law at the termination of the Session might 
be hard to say, but after three months’ work only fifteen had 
been consummated, while four others had gone up to the House 
of Lords, and of the remainder only thirty-nine passed a second 
reading. Of the 275 private Bills, besides those of a purely 
personal nature, there were ninety-six railway Bills, thirty-one 
tramway Bills, thirty-ono water Bills, twenty-four gas Bills, 
eighteen docks and harbours Bills, and forty-nine local improve- 
ments Bills. These private Bills would appear, ail of thorn, to 
be of a purely local nature, and not such as should require the 
deliberations of the highest Chamber of th<* "empire. As the 
writer of the Article says, “ Why the Imperial Legislature 
should have to ratify arrangements for empowering a landlord 
to grant leases for ninety-nme years instead of twenty-one 
when he and all persons interested in the property have already 
decided the change to bo for their common benefit, it might be 
hard to explain to a German or French Deputy/ 5 No doubt it 
would*. and the same might be said of most, if not all, of the 
private Bills. Again, the same Article says, “ The conclusion is 
obvious, and has been recognised for years past, that Parliament 
undertakes more work than it can ever accomplish/ 5 Here in 
these two sentences there is a recognition of the fact that Par- 
liament is not only overburdened with work, but also undertakes 
work that is somewhat derogatory to the high functions of an 
Imperial Chamber. 

To cure these defects in the Parliamentary system, in a 
thorough and complete manner, there would seem to be but one 
course to be adopted — viz., to separate the Local from the Imperial 
Measures, and by forming a Local House of Parliament for the 
consideration of the former, thus le&ve the Imperial House so 
much the more untrammelled to deal with Imperial matters. 
The gain to Parliamentary legislation by this course would be 
immediate and direct. The Local House would be of manageable 
and compact proportions ; its members would bo able to devote 
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tlieir time and energies to the proper treatment and considera- 
tion of various local questions; the dissatisfaction caused at 
present throughout the country by the constant burking of local 
measures would be allayed ; and we might even hope that the 
Irish difficulty would be set at rest, perhaps by the formation of 
an Irish Local Parliament, but in any case, by reason ofHhe 
House being able to devote proper time and attention to the 
consideration of Irish grievances. In a similar manner, the 
Imperial House would be much reduced in bulk and propor- 
tionately increased in activity and vitality. Its time would be 
occupied in the consideration of Imperial questions ; its energy 
would not then be frittered away upon petty local matters ; nor 
would the business of the House be obstructed by members 
anxious to force the consideration of some local grievance. 

Such a rearrangement of the Parliamentary system would 
expedite public business to a degree that could not be attained 
by any other system ; and considering the constant and steady 
growth of Parliamentary business, it would seem that recourse 
must be had to some such system in order to carry on the ordi- 
nary business of the country. Nor would this rearrangement 
require that any violence should be done to the English Parlia- 
mentary system ; it would not introduce any new principle such 
as would be the case if a large part of the empire were to be 
represented by in Advisory Board, as has been suggested ; it 
would simply be to adopt the Confederation system that has been 
found to work so smoothly in Germany and the United States. 
A scheme of this nature to facilitate the despatch of Parlia- 
mentary business was put forward some years ago by Earl Rus- 
sell, and the fact that so experienced a Parliamentarian as he 
favoured the idea is somewhat of a guarantee that it is not 
impracticable. * 

But we see at once how easily arid naturally, by the adop- 
tion of this system, the representation of the coloni^ would be 
effected. There would no longer be any objection to the admis- 
sion of colonial representatives to the Imperial House ; the 
matters submitted to the House would be matters of Imperial 
interest, matters upon which representatives of any or every 
part of the empire would have a right to express an opinion, 
and upon which they would be in a position to form sound 
judgments, or offer valuable advice. In the Imperial House 
every part of the empire would, as a matter of right, be repre- 
sented. The Imperial House would stand in the same relation 
to Australia or Canada as t?b England or Ireland. 

We now venture to submit a general scheme for the Imperial 
and Local Houses, chiefly with the hope of evoking discussion on, 
and developing public interest in, the subject. 
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The Imperial House might be composed of 300 members, 
distributed in the following manner : — • * 


: England . . , . . . . 

. . , led: ■ : . 

Scotland 

. . . . 25 

Ireland 

. . . , ■'40 o ' 

Colonies 

. . . . 50 

■ 

300 

This would retain pretty nearly the 

proportions in which the 


members are allotted at present. This, while granting* the 
principle of colonial representation, and admitting the repre* 
sentatives in a sufficient number to give proper weight to 
colonial views and sentiments, would yet leave a proper pre- 
ponderance of power on the side of England. Of course it is to be 
expected that with the growth and increase of the distant parts 
of the empire, there would go an increase in the representation. 

The colonial representation might be distributed in the first 
instance as follows : — ^ 


Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland .... 20 

Australia 15 

New Zealand 5 

Cape Settlements 5 

West Indies . 5 


50 

These members would be chosen by popular election, and 
the requisite electoral districts would be marked off in the 
various countries. 

The Ministry of the day would bo drawn from members of the 
Imperial House and the House of Lords, and these Ministers would 
be the immediate and responsible advisers of Her Majesty* 

The sittings of the House would take place annually in Lon- 
don, and would be of five years' duration, unless terminated by 
a dissolution. 

The matters falling within the province of the Imperial House 
to deal with would be chiefly comprised under the following 
beads: — 

Maintenance of the Royal Family. 

Control of the Army and Navy* > v; . 

Relations with Foreign Powers. n, \.h 

Inter*Provincial relations with various parts of the Empire. 

Marine and Shipping Affairs.: ; 

Customs and Finance. 

Postal Affairs* 

Justice. 
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These would probably represent the chief heads of business* 
The " Postal Affairs " would probably include the entire manage- 
ment and control of the Post Office business throughout the 
United Kingdom, but throughout the various colonies the 
internal management of the Post Office would, perhaps, be better 
left to the Local Houses, Under “ Justice/’ would be included 
the establishment of Supreme Courts of Appeal in various parts 
of the empire. The power to appoint Judges to these Courts 
would be retained in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
Each of these Courts would he a final Court for its respective 
locality. The matters of Customs and Finance will be more 
fully treated of further on. 

The following is a sketch of the Local House for England or 
Ireland. 

The country would be under a Viceroy or Governor, appointed 
by the Queen in Council. The advisers of the Viceroy would 
he drawn from the members of the Local House, and the rela- 
tions of the Viceroy to his Ministers would be precisely analogous 
to those of the Queen to her Ministers. The size of the Local 
House would, perhaps, be as follows ; — 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total iiOO 

This is assuming that the United Kingdom would be repre- 
sented in one Local House. 

All measures passed by the Local House would require the 
assent of the Viceroy before they could become law. But any 
measure of doubtful constitutionality could be “ reserved” by 
the Viceroy, in which case the Bill would Ik? remitted for the 
consideration of the Queen in Council, and either passed or 
vetoed. Also any measure passed by the Local House, and 
assented to by the Viceroy, could be annulled if vetoed by the 
Queen in Council within two years from the time of assent. 
'These provisions have been adopted in Canada as betwcjen the 
Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governors, and as 
between the Queen and the Governor- General, so as to preserve 
a proper contxol over provincial or local legislation. Copies of 
all Bills assented to by the Viceroy would be immediately for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for Hen* Majesty’s conside- 
ration. j j 

The local Colonial Legislatures would remain much "&s at 
present The appointment of Colonial Governors would rest with 


250 members. 
05 „ 
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the Queen in Council. With respect to Canada, where confede- 
ration has already been adopted, it would probably be found that 
the Dominion House could assume some 6f the work now 
performed by the Provincial Legislatures, as some of the work 
done by the Dominion House would be transformed to the 
Imperial. Parliament. The effect of this would be to tender 
possible a further concentration of the Provincial Legislatures 
(such as Legislative union of the Maritime Provinces) /with 
a proportionate gain in .Legislative wisdom. No doubt, in, time, 
with the development and perfecting of the municipal system of 
governing, the ultimate result would be to do away with all the 
Provincial Legislatures, and leave the present Dominion House 
as the one Local Legislative Assembly for Canada. 

In the foregoing sketch nothing has been said about a second 
Chamber, For the local Legislatures a second Chamber would 
j*ot be required. The veto power vested in Her Majesty in 
Council would hold a complete check on any unconstitutional 
measures, and after all it is only against such measures as these 
that it is possible or oven desirable to guard. Under our Con- 
stitution, which may be called a ‘‘limited democracy/* the will 
of the bulk of the people must ultimately become law. In 
Canada, where we have an example of Federation at work, each 
province (except Ontario) began its political life under the new 
regime, with two Chambers, a Legislative Assembly and a Legis- 
lative Council, corresponding to a House of Commons and a 
House of Lords. But each province has awoke, or is awaking, 
to the fact that the Upper Chamber is only an encumbrance 
and useless expense, and every province is following the example 
of Ontario in abolishing the Upper Chamber. So it would be 
with the Local Houses of England or Ireland. The Upper 
Chamber, if instituted at first, would soon be found to be 
unnecessary. 

The House of Lords would be, as now, the Upper Chamber 
of the Imperial Parliament. It would be necessary to add a 
few Life Peers (perhaps 20) to represent the colonies. The 
position of the Bishops in the House of Lords would undoubtedly 
raises very delicate question, and a question over which much 
bitterness would probably be displayed. There can be no ques- 
tion, from a perfectly unprejudiced and dispassionate standpoint, 
but that the Church of Eugland is a local matter, , and that/ as 
such the Bishops would xfb longer, ex officio, be entitled to a seat 
in the Upper Imperial Chamber. 

This, then, is the scheme which is suggested for the represen- 
tation of all parts of the empire in one Imperial Chamber Even 
apart from the question of a Federation of the Empire, it is ap- 
parent that the Parliamentary system of England would bo 
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strengthened and renewed in vigour by the formation of Local Houses 
and the separation of Local from Imperial matters. The hetero- 
geneous mass of legislation which the House of Commons annually 
attempts to digest is in marked contrast to the more carefully 
selected food that is supplied to the chief Chambers of sucrx 
countries as the United States or Germany, where the more 
highly-developed Parliamentary system obtains. From a separa- 
tion of the measures to be considered, there would result a more 
careful consideration of r the measures, with more carefully 
amended statutes. These, however, are collateral advantages, 
the chief result to be striven for is the formation of one groat 
empire ; an empire founded on so broad a base that no storms 
could move her; an empire that would be mighty in war, and 
yet mightier in peace, whose voice would sway the councils of 
every nation, and whose voice would be always on the side of 
right /truth, and progress. * 

We come now to the consideration of the income and expendi- 
ture of the Empire under Federation. This .subject is very large 
and difficult, and though the scheme about to be submitted is 
probably far from perfect, still it will show that the plan in the 
main is workable, aud all that is required is only more precise 
information and more exact knowledge in order to perfect the 
details. 

In order to present a comprehensive view of the financial 
aspect of the case, there is inserted here a statement showing the 
condition of the various countries forming the colonial portion of 
the empire in 1875 : — 

Population. Revenue. Imports. Total Trade, Debt, 


Canada and Newfoundland . 3,832,077 5,249,960 26,791,010 44,660,579 31,481,461 

Australia and New Zealand . 2,287,500 14,000,602 47,272,639 91,679,841 54,769,347 

Cape and South Africa . . . 254,073 2,0<>6,450 6,940,157 11,983,394 2,757,058 

West ludiH 1,277,920 1, 006, 268 7,369,474 15,475,746 1,225,658 


7,651,570 £23,303,280 £89,376,510 £163,703,559 £90,223,424 

While during the same year the corresponding statistics for 
the United Kingdom were as follows : — 

Population. Revenue. Imports. Total Trade. Debt. 

United Kingdom . . . 32,760,000 £74,921,873 £373,939,577 £656,651,900 £775,348,686 

Thus, it will be seen that the colonies comprised under the four 
preceding headings represent no insignificant domain either in 
population or trade* The value of the ipa ports into these colonies 
was greater than the value of the imports into the United States/ 
and the revenue and trade per head of the population was greater 
than that of the United Kingdom. The following is a tabular 


?niue of imports into United States in 1878 was 86,700,130/. 
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statement of the foregoing figures worked out upon the basis of 
the population : — ■■■ ' 

JRevenue^ ^Jraporte.^ ^ Debt. ^ 

€0l<, Popdat r ion ead ° f \ 3 1 1111 8 * 21 10 7f«> 13 7 2 

United Kingdom- , 2 5 9 11 8 4} SO 0 4 ^ .28 19 7 

Considering how rapid is the growth of the colonies, both in 
population and trade, it is apparent that in comparatively few 
years the above items will equal those of the United Kingdom 
absolutely as well as relatively. 

Under a Federation of the Empire, the position to be aimed at 
is, that all the public debts of the empire, together with other 
Imperial burdens, should be assumed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and that to meet this the Imperial Government should 
collect Customs in every part of the empire. This ia the broad 
principle, but it would be subject to limitations. Thus, in the 
first instance, it would be impossible for the Imperial Government, 
to assume the whole burden of the National Debt, without also 
assuming the collection of some Local tax. Indeed, in order to 
meet four-fifths of the charges on the National Debt, it would be 
necessary that the Imperial Government should assume the 
greater part of the British excise duties as an Imperial revenue ; 
the remaining one-fifth of the National Debt charges would have 
to be borne by the Local Government of England, until, at any 
rate, the Imperial Customs receipts had sufficiently increased. 
The collection of Customs would necessarily be carried on every- 
where by Imperial officers. And the fiscal policy in all parts of 
the empire would be uniform, at least so far as British goods were 
concerned. Perhaps it would be best to introduce here a com- 
prehensive view of this matter. 

Estimated Expenditure of Empire under Federation . 

Cost of National Debt, £28,411,751 ; 4-5ths, or this . £22,729,400 


Royal Family 550,000 

Army (include Colonics and India) ....... 17,000,000 

Navy 11,006,000 

Customs throughout empire 2,000,000 


Inland revenue (Excise, United Kingdom) . . . . 1,000,000 

(Salaries of Departments and Expenses . , . . . , 2,500,000 
Law and Justice (include Supreme Courts of Appeal) , 1,000,000 

Post-office (include Packet Service throughout empire) , 4,000,000 

Consular and Foreign Service • '• .■ 500,000 

Subsidies to Provinces > * < ■ ^ 000*000 

Interest on Colonial Debt, £100,000)000, at 3 per cent. . ' 5,600,000 
Miscellaneous, Emigration, &c. . 1,500,000 


£08,779,400 
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To balance this the receipts would be somewhat as follows :■ 
Estimated Revenue of the Empire under Federation . 


British Customs — 7 per cent, on £380,000,000* . . . £26^800,000% 

Colonial „ — 1 2 per cent on 90,000, OOOf , . . 10,800,000 

British Excise, Mult 7,800,0001 

„ Spirits . . . .15,000,000 > . . . 23,300,000 
Sugar used in brewing .... 500,000 f 

Post Office 6,000,000 

Crown Lands 500,000 

Suez Canal 200,000 

Miscellaneous 1,500,000 


Total £68,900,000 


It will be noticed that only four-fifths of the total charges on 
account of theNational Debt are borne by the Imperial exchequer; 
the remaining one-fifth, amounting to 5,682,851/., would have 
to be borne by the Local Government of England — at least 
until the Imperial receipts had sufficiently grown to assume the 
whole burden of the debt Probably the best plan would be 
for the Local Government to pay the above sum annually to the 
Imperial Government, allowing the whole management of the 
debt to rest with the Imperial authorities. This would be the 
simplest way of arranging. It would be better, too, that it should 
I>o done in this way rather than that the Imperial Government 
should assume the collection of any other taxes — such as for 
instance, the income tax. The receipts from the income tax 
(5,841,265/. for 1877-8) would more than balance this one-fifth 
of the National Debt charges, still it would be better that the 
levying of this tax should be left to the Local Government and 
the necessary amount paid over as a subsidy to the Imperial 
exchequer rather than that the Imperial Government should 
assume the control of so purely local a tax. With the increase 
of trade the increase in the Imperial receipts from Customs would 
he sufficient to bear the whole burden of the National Debt. 
The increase required represents only about 50 per cent, on the 


f The value of British imports in 1875 was 373,939,57 7L; in 1876 it was 
375,151,703/. The amount raised by Customs amounted in 1874 to 5*5 per 
cent., in 1875 to 5*3 per eept., and in 1876 to 5*15 per cent, on the gross value 
of the imports. * 

t The exact, value of the imports into the Colonies for 1875 was 88,376,510/. 
The amount raised by Customs in Canada in 1875 amounted to 12*48 per cent, 
on the gross value ot the imports. In 1876 it was 12*63 per cent. The sum 
raised by Customs in the United States in 1878 amounted to 30 per cent. 
Qrvnf* °* ^ ie im ports, being 26,134,036/. upon a gross value of 
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(colonial trade, and this would probably be effected in a very few 
years, # and then it would not be necessary thafc t&e Iipiai (govern- 
ment should pay the subsidy above spoken of. ' 

The amount set down for Customs throughout the empire is 
fdr the collection of Customs in all parts of the empire. The 
Customs officials would be appointed by the, Imperi^lGovera- 
ment. ■ • \ _ ’ ' 

Supreme Courts of Appeal would be established in , various 
parts of the empire ; probably one for England, one for North 
America, one for the West Indies, one for Australia, and one for 
South Africa. The judges of these Courts would be appointed 
by the Imperial Government. Each one of these Courts wimld 
be a final Court. The administration of justice generally would 
be left in the hands of the Local Government ; these Appeal 
Courts being the only Courts to which the Imperial Government 
would appoint judges. 

The item of 2,000,000?. for subsidies to provinces is to sup- 
plement the revenues of those provinces or colonies where the 
source of revenue has been taken away by the absorption of the 
Customs dues in an Imperial revenue. Thus, in the Dominion of 
Canada af' the present time the Dominion Government pays 
subsidies to the various provinces forming the Confederation 
amounting to a total of 301,615?. in 1876-77). 

These subsidies are fixed pbarges, and are paid in lieu of the Cus- 
toms receipts which these provinces resigned to the Dominion on 
entering Confederation. But if the Dominion were to join the 
Federation of the Empire and give up to the Imperial exchequer 
the Customs receipts, the Imperial Government would be re- 
quired to assume the burden of these provincial subsidies. As 
with Canada so it probably would be with some of the other 
colonies, and there is therefore set down the sum of two millions 
sterling as being somewhat near the amount required to meet 
this expense. 

The colonial debt is placed at 1 00,000,000?* This is greater 
than it is at present by florae six or eight millions. It would 
probably be. advisable to allow for a substantial increase to the* 
colonial debt upon the eve of entering the Federation. 

In estimating the probable revenue the British Q|rtom reepipfcis 
are calculated at 7 per cent, on the gross valuPof the im- 
ports. This is an increase of about H per cent, on the present 
rate. The additional amount raised, as corppat^d with : the 
present Customs receipts, would be about 6,000;:000;?, Du the 

• > 

# The value of imports into the various colonies under eonritkratipn was 
about 61,500,000?. in 1865 as against 88,376,510/. in 1875*akqwing an increase 
of 4$ ‘6 per cent, in ten yeais. 
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other hand, however, there would be almost a similar remission 
of taxation under the Local Government of England (see page 
329) which would counterbalance this increase of Customs. On 
the colonial imports the average Customs receipts are estimated 
at 12 per cent, ad valormi on the imports. This is probably 
less than it actually would be. As a very large proportion of the 
British imports (about 100,000,000?. out of 380,000,0001.) consists 
of staple articles of food, it would not be advisable to collect heavy 
duties on these, and, therefore, the British Customs rate would 
probably average less than the colonial on the total value of the 
imports, as the latter consist mainly of manufactured articles. 

No doubt this question of Customs is one that presents consi- 
derable difficulties ; and the difficulties are much increased by 
the fact of some of the colonies having adopted a system of Pro- 
tection. For tlie Imperial Government in London suddenly to 
revert to a revenue tariff throughout the empire would in Pro- 
tectionist countries create great trouble* and probably dissatis- 
faction. In these countries it would, perhaps, be best to maintain 
the Protectionist duties, so long as this was desired by a majority of 
the representatives of the particular country in t^e Imperial 
House. At the same time, however, it should be ‘pointed out 
that Customs dues levied between parts of the empire are more 
of the nature of excise or octroi duties rather than Customs 
duties, in an international sense ; atH ^hat in these Protectionist 
countries an octroi duty, and merely for revenue purposes, might 
be charged on goods entering from various paris of the empire, 
while a high Customs duty might be maintained in deference to 
the Protectionist doctrines against foreign countries. This is the 
plan proposed by Mr. Lahilliere in his Paper read before the 
Colonial Institute, in January, 1875, and by some such com- 
promise as this the Customs difficulty might, perhaps, be over- 
come ; hut, of course, the condition ultimately to be attained is 
that of Free Trade between all parts of the empire, while the 
revenue should be raised by levying Clistoms on foreign goods. 
The idea bas.been suggested that the Imperial exchequer might 
l>e supplied by subsidies paid b.y the Local Governments, leaving 
the Customs in the hands of the Local Parliaments to be dealt 
with. Bu,t'$jis not possible that this system could ever be the 
final and complete system under an Imperial Federation. It 
would be necessary that the. control of the finances of the 
empire should be in the hands of the Imperial Chamber, and 
this could not be the case if the revenue depended on subsidies 
from the Local Parliaments. In the event of an increased supply 
being at fmy time aslUld for for Imperial purposes, *it would bp 
competent for the Local Parliament to refuse it ; and the granting 
of supplies would be seized upon by the Local Parliaments as an 
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occasion to review and criticise the policy of the Imperial House, 
and possibly to dictate as to the future course to be pursued. 
Such a relatjjpn between the two houses would be quite unten- 
able, and would certainly ere long lead’ to strife and disagreement. 
The only perfect financial system under a Federation of the 
Empire would be that under which the entire control of the 
Customs and Revenue was in the hands of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

In the foregoing sketch of the financial condition of the Empire 
under Federation, enough has been brought forward to show that 
the scheme is practically workable. Of course, there are m&ny 
points that have only been lightly touched upon, arid the working 
out in detail of which would require much thought and skilful 
handling. Still the main features have been dealt with, and the 
result may fairly bo claimed to be satisfactory. To complete the 
sketch, however, and even at the risk of becoming tedious, it 
will be necessary to show the financial condition of the Local 
Governments under the Federal system. 

We will take the United Kingdom, using the statistics of the 
year 1877-8. 

Estimated Revenue of British Local Government ( Ireland 
included) under Federation . 


Stamps .£11,000,009 

band and House Tax . . 2,700,000 

Income Tax 5,800,000 

Excise: Licenses, £3,000,000; Railways, £750,000 . 4,850,000 

Telegraphs 1,850,000 

Miscellaneous 2,000,000 

£27,200,000 

Estimated Expenditure. 

One-fifth charge of National Debt £5,682,851 

Courts of Justice .i ; 050,000 

Public Works and Buildinl 1,500,000 

Salaries and Expenses of departments 1,500,000 

Law and Justice . . . . m 5,000,000 

Inland Revenue 800,000 

Telegraphs 1,200,000 

Education, Art, and Science 4,000,000 

Miscellaneous . 1,000,000 


' £21,832,351 

» 1 

From this it will be seen that the Local li fe enuo, as pointed but 
previously, shows a surplus of nearly O,OO^u0OL over the Local 
expenditure, and that, therefore, a reduction of taxation to this 
‘ (Wo), cm No. CCXXIL] — Niiw Smiss, Yol. L VI. No. IL I 
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extent would be possible. This reduction just counterbalances 
the increase of revenue that wOnld be exacted by the Imperial 
Parliament from the increased Customs duties levied on British 
imports. At the same time, however, it must be pointed out 
that, while the reduction is favourable chiefly to the richer classes 
of the community, the increase is obtained from all classes of the 
community. 

To show how Federation would affect %he Colonial finances, we 
may give Hire the condition of Canada under the Imperial Fede- 
ration. The statistic^ are taken from the, Canadian Financial 
Blue Book for 1876-7. 

Total revenue under present system £4,538,94 T> 

Less revenue transferred to Imperial Government 
under Federation 


Customs £2,581,683 

Militia 2,598 ... 2,584,281 


Total Canadian revenue under Federation . £1,954,664 

Total expenditure under present system £4,839,363 

Less expenditure borne by Imperial Government. * 
under Federation : — 

Debt charge s £1,611,826 

Militia and Defence. . . . 119,408 

Customs 148,478 

P. (X Transatlantic Packet 

Service 34,000 

Appeal Court ...... 10,000 

Subsidies to Provinces . . . 752,232 ... 2,675,944 

Total Canadian expenditure under Federation * £2,164,419 

It will bo noticed there was a deficit in the Canadian revenue 
amounting to 300 , 418 /.., and in the new scheme submitted there 
is still a deficit amounting to 109,7554 It would be necessary 
to provide against this deficit by a re-Orangemen t of taxation ; 
and as a further help towards this would be the possibility, as 
pointed <m before, of the Dominion Government assuming 
duties and jjevenuos at present performed and applied by the 
Provincial Legislatures. This would, doubtless, more than wipe 
out the deficit, but. it is unnecessary here to go further into 
details on this , point. The revenue and expenditure of the 
various other colonies entering the Federation would be treated in 
a similar manner, , ■ # ‘ 

% It may be thoughi^lainful to have gone so far into this ques- 
tion of revenue and expenditure, while as yet there is but 
little (if any) practical movement in the direction of an Imperial 
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if, , 

Federation, but it is apparent that the whole scheme ultimately 
hangs upon this. If Federation cannot be shown to be workable 
financially, then, no matter how grand and lofty the idea may 
he, no matter how vividly the picture maybe painted^ it can 
never be more than an idea, it can never be more than a pic- 
ture. If, on the other hand, it can be shown to be practically 
workable from a Governmental point of view, then it merely 
remains for the people, or rather, to speak more, prgbcti(?ally, 
the leaders in political thought throughout the empire, to weigh 
calmly and dispassionately the advantages against the disadvan- 
tages of Imperial Federation, and to decide which has 'the 
preponderance. Unfortunately, however, it is difficult under 
our system of party Government to set a new idea such as this 
in such, a form as to be practically manageable. The question 
is so large, so broad and comprehensive, that it is impossible so 
to present it as to appeal to the ordinary intelligence and 
feelings of the great body of the electors. Considerable time 
must be required before such a general knowledge of the question 
is attained as to make it popular with the 4 bulk of the 
people. 

No political leader would care in the present unformed con- 
dition of public opinion to adopt 44 Federation of the Empire” 
as a party cry. The risk to his party would be too great. Even 
to identify himself prominently with the question would be 
dangerous, as, until the matter is more thoroughly understood, 
it is much more easv to stir the small and narrow feelings of a 
multitude against Federation, than it is to convince the higher 
aud noble reason in favour of it. We can imagine how the 
popular demagogue on the eve of an election would inveigh 
against the candidate who was favourable to Federation of the 
Empire. Trembling with patriotic zeal, he would deuounoe the 
man who would “ destroy the grand old historic Parliament of 
England,” who would 44 suck the life-blood of the country/* by 
a system of national emigration, who would 44 rob the taxpayer” 
of England by making him pay the interest on the colonial 
debt, together with much else of the same sort, calculated to 
rouse the venom of an unthinking crowd. And yet the Federa- 
tion of the Empire is a question of the highest and most suprottm 
importance to the nation. If the reasonings and deduction^ of 
the foregoing pages have any truth in them at ah, the most 
Vital processes of the national life are ultimately dependent 
on the answer to be given to this question. Neither is 
it a matter that can be very long delay|j|: 'The rapidity with 
which the empire is developing will soon place the matter be- 
yond the realm of discussion, and the form the question will soon 
assume will be, not how to retain the colonies, but how to 

T 2 
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regain them. It has been shown in these Articles that the 
natural development of the colonies can only result in separa- 
tion from the mother country, there vyoald seem to be no escape 
from this; under’ the present colonial policy the position to 
which every colony is moving is that of complete separation 
from the mother country, and it is only a matter of time when 
the political organism of the colony shall have sufficiently de- 
veloped itself to bring about this result > But apart from the 
separation that must ultimately and certainly be thus effected, 
there is the probability of the separation being brought about 
earlier through secondary causes. A glance at the course of 
recent Canadian politics will show this. 

As most readers of the Westminster Review probably know, 
Canada has lately adopted a Protective tariff. At the general 
election ior the Dominion Parliament, which took place in the 
autumn of 1878 , the Conservative party, led by Sir John A. 
McDonald (then in opposition), adopted the Protection cry in 
order to carry the election. Canada, like every other country, 
suffered from *the recent depression in commercial circles. Pro- 
tection was prescribed by the Conservative party as the nostrum 
that was to cure all commercial ills. Adopt a “ national policy" 
that will exclude fchfe manufactures of other countries ; foster and 
encourage Canadian manufactures by the imposition of a prohi- 
bitory tariff; keep “Canada for the Canadians," and, said the 
Conservative party, all will he well. Under these doctrines the 
people were taught to believe that the importation of cheap 
manufactures from England was an injury rather than a benefit. 
The fact that a man could purchase cloth imported from England 
more cheaply aud of a better quality than he could make it in 
Canada was, instead of a matter for congratulation, a matter full 
of danger to the well-being of the people. Exclude the English 
cloth by a high tariff, and force all to use the worse and the 
dearer, and one step towards commercial prosperity will have been 
gained. No matter how subversive of reason and common sense 
these arguments may seem when thus nakedly stated, yet when 
dressed in -election garb by the skill of the demagogue they had 
the effect of winning over the great body of the electors to the 
Conservative side. As the result, there is now established in 
Canada a strongly Prdtective tariff. Let us trace the consequences 
of this. 

The British manufacturer finds that under the new tariff’ he is 
unable to trade with Canada as formerly. While, on the one 
hand, as a British taxpayer, he is required to assist Canada by 
guaranteeing the payment of the interest on Canadian loans, on 
the other hand, he is by the Canadian Government denied the 
privilege ot trading with Canada. Naturally this results in a 
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feeling of irritation, and representations of the injustice com- 
mitted are made through the press and otherwise ; while it 
pertinently asked, “ If the colonies turn against us in this manner, 

’ why continue a connection so humiliating V y To the Canadian the 
matter presents itself differently. He has been taught to believe, 
and no doubt does believe, that the admission of British manufac- 
tures is an injury to his country. He feels that it is of theruimost 
importance to him to “ secure the home market” He feels that 
his material interests are bound up in this Protective tariff } that 
with this tariff his commercial prosperity must stand or fall ; and 
if the result of this should he to endanger British connection, then 
a so much the worse for British connection.”* Thus, we $ee on 
either side of the Atlantic a feeling is produced which is» anta- 
gonistic to the maintenance of the connection between the mother 
country and the colonies, and which might possibly, at any 
moment, cause a disruption of the Union* Clearly the only way 
to obviate such difficulties in the future is by the adoption of an 
uniform fiscal policy throughout the empire, and by the adoption 
of Mich a system of Imperial governing* as will render it impos- 
sible for any one part of the empire to legislate against another 
part. 

It must be borne in mind, in dealing with this question of 
Federation, that it is not so much the present that should be con- 
sidered as the future. Though, as the foregoing pages have 
shown, the colonial part of the empire is by no moans unim- 
portant either in population or wealth, yet this is but the germ 
of the future empire. In attempting to forecast what will be 
the growth within the next fifty years, one cannot but bo amazed 
at the vastness of the figures. The population will probably 
be not less than 70, 000, 000, and may be very much more. Is 
England content to let this vast empire slip from her grasp ? Is 
she content to contemplate herself in the future as confined to 
the narrow limits of the British Isles? When she has been able, 
by the power of her arms, by the heroism of her soldiers, by 
the energy and endurance of her sons to acquire and develop 
these vast countries, is she not also capable of the still grander 
effort, and by widening her political system, hold them all upjfer 
one supreme sceptre ? Upon the answers given to these, ques- 
tions depends the future of the English empire. If th^ nVesent; 
policy be persisted in the result is easily foreseen — the English 
empire will be broken up, and England, burdened with immense 
debt and vast responsibilities, will be left only with those bolonies 


* As stated recently in the Toronto Mail, the leading Conservative news 
paper tit Canada. 
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that are too small and unimportant to be able to separate from 
her On the other hand, if the political system of England be 
expanded and broadened so as to embrace all the 'colonial pos- 
sessions there will be established an empire that must in the 
future rule the destinies of the world. Which shall it be? 


Art. II. — The Law of Real Property. 

1. Das Amjlononnu.nnische Erhfolgesysiem. By li einriuh 

Brunner. Leipzig. 1809. 

2. The Success) on Lairs of Christian Cmm tries, 'with special 

reference to the Law of Primogeniture as if exists in 
England . By Eyre Lloyd, B.A. London. 1877. 

0. The Seisin of the Freehold. Being Twelve Lectures delivered 

in Gray's Tnn Iiall in the months of January and February, 
1 87G, by Joshua Williams, Q.C. London. 1878. 

1. The Settlement of Paul Estates. Being Twenty-four Lectures 

delivered in Gray's Inn Hall in the year 1870, by Joshua 
Williams, Q.C. London. 1879. 

5. Principles of the Law of Heat Property. Bv Joshua 
Williams, Q.C. Twelfth Edition. London. 1877. 

0. Report from the Select Committee on Land, Titles and 
Transfer , together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minnies of Evidence, and Appendix. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 16th July, 1878. 

7. Report from the Select Committee on Lanai Titles and 
Transfer, together wit h the Proceedings of the Committee , 
Minnies of Evidence , and, Appendix . Ordered by the 

House of Commons to be printed, : ; 4th June, 1879. 

I T may be hoped that the reform of our land laws will at some 
not distant day come within the sphere of practical politico 
Already most Liberals acknowledge that there is, or may be, a 
“ Land Question,” though they would freely admit that at present 
they are not prepared with an answer to, or even with a very 
precise statement of, that question. Nor is there necessarily 
anything unreasonable in this somewhat vague dissatisfaction. 
Many an invalid knows that he is unwell without being able to 
give a name to his ailment, and it certainly is not surprising 
that those whom lawyers call laymen should have no very dafi- 
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nite opinions about real property law. With all their love for 
polities and public affairs, Englishmen are easily content with 
knowing nothing of the ordinary civil law under Which they live. 
So long as it is not scandalously unjust they are satisfied, anti 
for the rest will trust to Providence and the family solicitor. 
And if this* be the case with the more modern and in t$Uigiblo 
portions of the law, still truer is it of the inscrutable mysteries 
of real property. How could it be otherwise? How ia the 
ordinary man to become acquainted with them? If he consult 
his “ Blackstone” he straightway finds himself in, the M hid le 
Ages, or, what is far worse, in a theory of the Middle Ages, con- 
cocted by the lawyers of the last century. He has to learn a 
new language, and to acquire wholly new habits of thinking 
about the most ordinary transactions. He is perplexed by 
ancient statutes, and troubled with “the learning of feuds*” Ail 
is to him unreal and unieasouablc, and in all probability ho 
decides not to waste Ids time over matters which, after all, do 
not concern him very greatly. As to his own affairs, there is the 
family solicitor, while as to the affairs of other people, they are, 
by supposition, no affair of his. 

Natural as all this is, it is none the less to be regretted. For 
wo move in a vicious circle. The people cares not to understand 
its own laws, because those laws are obsome and antiquated ; the 
laws are obscure and antiquated because those who would bo 
advantaged by their reform know nothing about them. And as 
our Constitution grows more democratic it becomes ever more 
important that our civil law should be widely known. Little 
will novvlho done by Parliament to which it is not urged from 
without, and in these days, when there are always many ex- 
cellent and exciting electioneering cries, many questions about 
which it is easy to make a stir, no Minister could afford to devote 
Session after Session to measures, however indisputably useful, 
for which there was no popular demand. It concerns Liberals in 
particular to sec that nothing is lost by those successive exten- 
sions of the suffrage which they have advocated. But something 
will assuredly be lost unless the electoral body can be persuaded 
to interest itself in our everyday civil law. Something wiff be 
lost if the spirit of law reform which was fairly awakened in 
Parliament some half century ago be allowed to languish^ before 
one tithe of its appointed work is accomplished. r 

It is hard to believe that there can be any reform more neces- 
sary than a reform of our land laws, and yet it is a reform which 
might easily be accomplished were popular attention, once fixed 
on the work. It is really to no one's interest that the law should 
remain what it is. Opposition, of course, there would be, for 
there are some whose honour demands that . they should resist 
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every change ; but their honour would be easily satisfied, their 
resistance official and half-hearted, There have been times 
when a vigorous and virulent opposition to law reform was to be 
expected from lawyers. But lawyers have apparently grown 
wiser. It has become plain, from many proofs, that they have 
no real interest in maintaining a cumbersome knd clumsy 
system. Here, for instance, is Mr, Joshua "Williams, the pro- 
fessor appointed to instruct law students in the hidden wisdom 
of real property law, the writer of books from which hundreds 
of lawyers have learnt all the real property law they know. He 
lectures on the Seisin of the Freehold. Now, when a very 
learned professor of the laws undertakes to lecture on so dark 
and mysterious a theme, we are wont to expect from him some 
of those bravura passages about ancestral wisdom, and the per- 
fection of reason which Black stone so brilliantly executed before 
crowded and admiring audiences. But Mr. Williams disappoints 
us. In his first paragraph* lie states his belief that some of tile 
most temarkable of our laws are “absolutely worthless/" while 
“ others are worse than worthless; they are absurd and inju- 
rious and in his last paragraph! lie modestly opines that he 
has made good this his first thesis. Now, when those who are 
set to teach the youth hold such language as this, there are but 
two courses open to us — to silence the professors, or to reform 
the laws. 

But while it is impossible to defend the law as it at present 
stands, it is only too possible for reformers to differ among them- 
selves as to what changes should be made. There are many who 
would look on no improvement of the law as final whtfeh did not 
do something towards securing a more equal distribution of 
landed property, towards lessening the power and influence of 
the land-owning aristocracy. There are others who would move 
in this direction with reluctance, or at least with much hesitation. 
Now it is to be feared lest a difference of opinion about the end 
of the, journey may prevent our taking steps which ail must 
allow tend in the right direction. For it seems to us that before 
any further advance can profitably be made, it is quite necessary 
that the law should be much simplified. Here is something on 
which we might agree at the present moment, and a measure 
which can in no way prejudice the cause of any further reforms. 
Unless this work be done we shall have more of that tinkering 
of antiquated law of which the disastrous results are daily seen,™ 
fresh gins and pitfalls for the unwary. The new patch will be 
put upon the old garment with the result which we have been 
taught to expect. 


Page 1. 
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But though the reforms at preseat most necessary are chiefly 
reforms tending to simplification; though they imply no alteration 
in the habits of English society, no interference With the riianners 
and customs of landlords, farmers, and labourers y though they 
might leave the agricultural system which Lord Harrington has 
lately attacked, and Lord Beaconsfield defended, much a| it Was 
before, it should be well understood that they must be real 
reforms, real changes, not mere additions to our law. Of marc 
additions to our law we have seen enough. We have now before 
us two Blue Books containing the results of an inquiry conducted 
by a Committee of the House of Commons as to the steps which 
ought to be taken “ to simplify the Title to Land and facilitate 
the Transfer thereof, and to prevent Frauds on Purchasers and 
Mortgagees of Land” The point to which the attention of the 
Committee was chiefly directed was the complete failure of two 
modern statutes, the one due to Lord Westbury, the other to 
Lord Cairns, intended to provide means for the registration of 
titles to land. On these two statutes, or at least on the latte of 
them, many reformers had pinned their hopes, but the witnesses 
examined, and the members of the Committee, however they 
might differ on other points, could not but agree that the failure 
has hitherto been complete. This is, indeed, so painfully obvious 
as to be beyond dispute. The Acts have been ignored by land* 
lords and their advisers. Many different causes were assigned 
for this failure. The more hopeful considered that the scheme 
had not been sufficiently advertised ; that solicitors had not been 
properly conciliated ; that Lord Cairns’ Act had been prejudiced 
by the collapse of Lord Westbury s inferior and less practicable 
measure. The less hopeful referred to the great complexities of 
English titles, so different from the simple and registrable titles 
of Australia and New Zealand, to the fact that a land owner 
has no inducement to incur the expense of putting his land 
on the register, to the English love of secrecy, the English hatred 
of offices and officials. These differences of opinion spread from 
the witnesses to the members of the Committee, and produced 
two draft reports, the one submitted by Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
and finally adopted, the other proceeding from Mr. Shaw Lefovre. 
The chief issue between the two reports wa| the expediency* of 
requiring the registration of deeds. Now the registration of 
deeds is a very different matter from the registration of title. The 
report puts the distinction clearly and well. The registration of 
title “ aims at presenting th£ intending purchaser or mortgagee 
with the net result of former dealings with the property/’ while 
the registration of deeds “ places the dealings themselves before 
liim, and leaves him to investigate them for himself.” It was 
generally admitted that the registration of title aimed at by Lord 
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Cairns! Act is the more desirable.sysfcem, and that the Act itself 
is very cleverly constructed. The great question was whether, 
this Act being for the present a dead letter, we ought not at 
least, as a temporary protection against fraud, to compel the 
registration of deeds. It was allowed that such registration is 
an efficient protection against frauds of a particular kind, a kind 
which has lately been brought to the notice of the public by the 
ingenuity of Messrs. Dimsdale and Downes. These gentlemen, 
it was acknowledged, could hardly have succeeded in giving ten 
or twenty u first mortgages'' on the same piece of laud, had that 
land been situate in Middlesex or Yorkshire, in a county, that is, 
in which the registration of deeds is required. But desirable as 
it is to secure ourselves against a repetition of these scandalous 
frauds, it is thought by Mr. Lefevre and those who followed him 
that this security would be bought at too dear a price were we 
to abandon our ideal, a registration of title, and adopt and con- 
secrate an inferior though more immediately practicable system. 
The question is doubtless difficult, and we hesitate to decide 
between many high authorities and many sound arguments ; but, 
on the whole, we think that the minority of the Committee 
were in the right. Wo shrink with Mr. Lowe from that “mau- 
soleum of parchment/ ” a registry of deeds. Of two schemes, 
both of which will protect us against Mr. Dimsdale, but only one 
of which will render the sale and mortgage of laud a simpler and 
less costly undertaking than it now is, the choice seems easy, 
and we will not believe that the better plan is impracticable 
until efforts much more vigorous than any hitherto made have 
failed to secure its adoption. For the present compulsory 
registration of title is out of the question, and we may be 
heartily glad that it has not been tried. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to force all land owners to do what not one laud owner 
in a thousand has chosen to do of his own accord. The sugges- 
tion has been made that it is so much for the benefit of society 
at large that a habit of registering should be formed, as to make 
it sound policy for the State to undertake for some few years to 
register titles for a very small fee, or even gratuitously. This 
suggestion seems to us worthy of all attention. It may shock 
stern economists that public tax-raised money should be spent 
to confer a benlfit on individuals already lucky enough, to 
possess land ; but it may well be doubted whether we could lay 
out money in a manner more advantageous to posterity than hy 
inducing the present generation of land owner** to set their rifles, 
in order, and have them publicly registered. 

But all this by the way; whether the State should insist bn the 
registration of titles as a matter of national concern ;; whether* 
even if it were willing to incur expense, it could in the present 
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state of English law get the work done suceessfnlly, ate 
which we may raise, but will not discuss. One &et, however, is 
obvious, namely, that among the chief obstacles tO; atiy efficient 
system of registration is the perverse complexity of teatl property 
law. v • >■:; /. 

This, was brought to the notice of the Committee %^ma.ny 
, most competent witnesses. Indeed, it was so constantly brought 
to their notice that they could not but recommend in their report 
certain changes in the law. Perhaps they felt that in proposing 
these changes they were trespassing beyond their proper sphere. 
To this we readily ascribe the tiin id and desultory nature bf 
theii^proposals. They propose that a certain statute, called the 
Statute of Uses, should be repealed ; that the land of a dead 
owner should pass, not straight to his heir, but to a “ real 
representative'’ comparable to the personal representative who 
takes his goods ami chattels; that the machinery of a mortgage 
.should be less clumsy th%n it at present is. Now all these may 
be changes in the right direction ; but if it was the Committee’s 
business to consider thorn it was also their business to consider 
many other things also. Apparently they were content to catch 
at a few valuable hints thrown out by Mr. Joshua Williams, 
Mr. William Barber, and other witnesses, without asking them- 
selves whether the particular absurdities which they condemn are 
not logical parts of a system the whole of which is equally worthy 
of condemnation. We should be glad to learn that the Committee 
(a more able and industrious it would be hard to find) bad been 
reappointed with power to consider the whole of our land laws. 
We are convinced that such reappointment would result in pro- 
posals very different from those now made, proposals not limited 
to the trimming and pruning of essentially bad law, but extended 
to the rooting up of the cause of all those evils which 
are noticed in the present report and countless others no wit 
less grave. 

For though we would begin with changes which might' be 
called formal rather than material, these changes should he bold 
and thorough. The simplification of our land laws which : is 
needed is nothing less than a total abolition of all that is dis- 
tinctive in real property law. The distinction between real 
personal property might be done away, without any dtetforbaitee 
of substantial rights or interests. There would be a 'Mvi&gtof 
money; of time, of temper, of trouble ; a saving of vaxatidUS'mW- 
suits and of those Worst of quarrels — family Quarrels ; .fast 
masses of antique and unintelligible law might be for ever 
forgotten ; but beyond this, there Would he' little Clidtige, 
and certainly no change which the veriest Tory cohld call 
revolutionary. -,*■ * * ‘ 
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It is really high time that the question should be asked, whether 
we gam anything whatever by keeping two systems of property law. 
Two systems we have, as many know to their cost, each with its own 
peculiar history, each with its own peculiar doctrines. Of course* it 
is plain enough that for certain purposes law must distinguish 
between the various subject matters of proprietary rights; and 
must place land in one class, moveable goods in another. It is 
chiefly with regard to the remedies for wrongs, breaches of com 
tract, trespasses, and the like, that the distinction is important, 
and the distinction is well enough marked in English law, but 
marked, it should be noticed, by a line which does not coincide 
with that which divides real from personal property. Anil yet 
it is to this distinction that the words real and personal appa- 
rently point ; for real property, so the phrase would lead us to 
think, there are real remedies, for personal property none but 
personal remedies. But these words are of late introduction, 
and were always inapt. The old wojpd he red! laments, things 
descending to the heir, is the real key to the situation. Our 
distinction between the two kinds of property is not to be ex- 
plained by any jural necessity, it is the outcome of a long chapter 
of accidents. What is really at the bottom of the distinction is 
the fact that we have two systems of inheritance, or, if that 
phrase be incorrect, one law of descent and another law for the 
distribution of an intestate's goods and chattels. This is- the one 
central, all-important fact from which the two systems diverge. 

What, then, do we want with two systems of inheritance? We 
might, however, be thought visionary and unpractical were we 
at once to address ourselves to this abstract question. To any 
arguments drawn from the complexities which arise from this 
dualism, or from the comparative simplicity of foreign law, it 
might be replied that having a good, or at least tolerable, law of 
descent* we ought not rashly- to abandon it for the sake of 
technical symmetry. For, of course, it is the law of descent, 
the law applicable to real property, that is threatened, no one 
being so enamoured of the heir-at-law as to desire that he 
should take* not only all the land, but also all the goods.. Of 
the Jaw of descent we are therefore obliged to speak, though it 
is certainly difficult to criticise it without insulting the intelli- 
gence of our readers. What need be said may be said in few 
words. The law makes a will for intestates which no sane testa- 
tor would make for himself. However often this may have been 
said, it remains unanswered ; it is unanswerable. Its truth may 
be easily tested. ' There are hundreds of wills set forth in the 
law reports, and any one who will look at them, or who will even 
look at the Illustrated London News, may see that it is not the 
rule, but the rare exception* for any man to leave his land to 
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his eldest son without making provision thareoutfor his widow 
and younger children. Besides, what class af that 

the law of inheritance should regard ? Surely those wfnp are 
most likely to die intestate, the men of small Bot the 

owners of vast estates; and in popular estimation a man of 
small means would be guilty of more than folly and littl^ less 
than crime were he to make the will which the law, in ful- 
ness of its wisdom, makes for him. We are glad to hear- Ml*; 
Williams speak his mind on this matter. He, we shouldfipa- 
gine, had no prejudice against the law of real property, but u 2 
confess/' he says, “ that, saving estates tail, the descent, of, which 
should, I thiuk,, be permitted to remain, I should be glad, to see 
the whole law of inheritance swept away.”* ^ 

The Essay by Mr. Eyre Lloyd, with the title of which we head 
this Article, is instructive. We cannot, indeed, praise the work very, 
highly, but it servos to bring into strong relief the fact that the 
whole civilised world is against us. It was not always so ; pri- 
mogeniture lias been known in many parts of Europe, the post- 
ponement of women in most, perhaps in all. But it is so 
now. Mr. Lloyd arranges the countries of Christendom in alpha- 
betical order, and as we pass from Austria to Wurtemburg the 
same phrases constantly meet our eyes; “all property, real and 
persona], is divided equally between the children," “without dis- 
tinction of sex," “no distinction between males and females," 
and so forth, continually. And the exceptions are noteworthy. 
The only exceptions of any importance are Great Britain, Russia, 
and Servia. Have we not lately learned (if not, we cannot' 
plead a lack of instructors) that of all countries Russia is the 
most barbarous and backward, save, perhaps, Servia? And yet 
it is to tire despised Russia, and the contemptible Servia, not to 
France, Germany, or Italy, that we must look for a law at all 
resembling our own. But let us not be downhearted. Mr. 
Lloyd has concerned himself only with Christian countries ; 
should he at some future time turn to the heathen he . may 
obtaiu valuable and gratifying results. 

But, better still, he should turn to the Dark Ages. To Herr 
Brunner the English law of inheritance is vastly interesting. 
There has* it seems, been a notable dispute among German 
qu&ries, who have divided themselves into two School^ Gradua- 
listen and Parentelisten, over the question, What was the pUre 
Teutonic law of inheritance before it was corrupted 
ism and reason ? Some aid towards solving this nic# pro|ile| 
may, Herr Brunner thinks, be found in the Anglo-Nprmw 
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and so m praiseworthy fashion he has set himself to examine 
Glanvill, Braeton, and the old Norman customs. His short Tract 
is a valuable contribution to the history of English laiv, one of 
those contributions which we obtain but too seldom from English 
lawyers. But we must leave Gradualists and Parevtelisten to 
fight their own battles. We are, unfortunately, not at present 
in a position to examine our law from the archaeologist's stand- 
point; Let us, however, notice, with pardonable pride, that a 
learned historian in search of the primitive finds it in law which 
is still in force among us. For should our readers desire to know 
what law it is that Herr Brunner reveals as a curiosity for ad- 
miring antiquaries, they have no need to trouble themselves 
with mediaeval Latin or Norman French; let them but turn to 
Mr. Williams's well-known text-book, and there, explained in 
the clearest English, they will find substantially the selfisame 
law. A few little changes have been made — for accidents will 
happen in the best regulated museums— but, on the whole, this 
interesting specimen of antiquity has been most carefully pre- 
served. 

# Englishmen, no doubt, are proud of this priceless curiosity, hut 
apparently their pride is somewhat uncritical ; they are hardly 
aware of the facts whence it derives its vast value in the eyes of 
connoisseurs. Such, at least, is the conclusion to which we are 
brought by a perusal of “ Hansard.” It seems to be thought that 
a vague reference to “ feudalism” is a sufficient account of the 
origin of primogeniture. Perhaps familiarity with this law has 
blunted our power of discrimination. We are so accustomed to 
see all the ages jumbled together in our nineteenth century law 
that nothing surprises us, and any semblance of explanation which 
may be offered for existing institutions is accepted as satisfactory* 
“ Feudalism" is a good word, and will cover a multitude of 
ignorances. To ask what was the real connection between 
feudalism and primogeniture would argue a reprehensible dis- 
content with beliefs sanctioned by Blackstone and orthodoxy. 
Thus lye miss the really noticeable points in the history of our 
law, and our attention must be drawn to them by learned 
foreigners, by whom they can be contemplated with the single eye 
of scientific interest. We are used to an unreasonable law of 
real property, and we find no difficulty in believing that what 
is unreasonable now was unreasonable always, “ feudalism” of 
t^urse, being a particular form of unreasonableness not to be 
gjt^hly defined. 

fc^Vnd so with the postponement of women, this also is sometimes 
l&w|d feudal, but with much injustice ; it is better than fedd^it 
lopfepi^^ it is grandly barbarous ; nay, it is prehistoric. Indeed, 
rui0;^ ue °f the old law of inheritance had begun iobg before 
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anything. that could be called feudalism mads its appearauc(\ 
Already in the seventh century a king of the trieigotjh^ ordained 
in the plainest terms that females should equally with 

males, and supported his decree by sophistical reasoning About 
nature and justice. But there is no accounting for the paprioes 
of foreign monarchs ; and in this country no rationalising 4 %jipee, 
Potentate, or Parliament has hitherto laid unholy hands ' the 
sacred principle. Englishmen, we say, are not sufBcientlyl^^e 
of the high pedigree which may be claimed for their law. llr'ftmy 
be (we do not say it is, for we would not excite hopes deatift^d to 
be blighted, but it may be) that our law of inheritance has fiothb 
connection with that pure and primitive record of barbarism, the 
Salic law, ee texle si fameux, dont tavt do gens ont pari #> et quc 
si pew de gems out In* We must not be too eager to adopt a 
conclusion so gratifying to our national vanity, but the fact 
remains, that the author of our Leges Her rid Prvmi t when he 
came to speak of the law of inheritance, thought fit to abandon 
bis English authorities, and to transcribe, with slight modifica- 
tion, a passage from the Ripuarian law. This passage was itself but 
a slightly modified transcript of the world-famous word’s in the 
Lex Salica, Why the English compiler did this we cannot say, 
nor can we shut our eyes to the fact that his work is bad and un- 
trustworthy, but still there is some ground for hope, and national 
boastings have been based on worse evidence. But what a cause 
for congratulation is here ! The Lex Salica , so high authorities 
tell us, was in its eailiest form the production of a still heathen 
nation uncorrupted by Christianity or civilization. Really, When 
we think of the many destructive forces which at one time, of 
course long ago, threatened to deprive the male sex of its just 
prerogative, it seems little more than an accident, little less than 
a miracle, that our law of inheritance came safely through those 
revolutionary Dark Ages. There was the Church arrayed on the side 
of women, and of the meddlesome canon law, all diligent readers 
of •* Blackstono" know what to think. There was the civil law, 
including those improper Novels which even English judges are 
suspected of having perused in private. Nor are the names, of 
individual revolutionists wholly forgotten. In the seventh century, 
and the neighbourhood of Paris, there lived a monk and Ooft*- 
vpyanper, one Marculf by name, the father of all those who ; 
publish collections of precedents. This bad man, not 
ancestral wisdom, settled a form of conveyance from a father t 
his daughter, with intent to circumvent the salutary. Salih 
Which he scrupled not to call fi diuturna sed Cotisueth’%" 
Diiduma, indeed, what would he have said ■ mw>f . \ W^J m : 

■ 1 v * Montesquieu, “ I/Esprit. des Lois,” lit, IS, eh. 22. 
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afraki that he would have said dmturnissirm. Impia indeed, 
but jet us remember, in his favour, that the law was not in his 
days bo old and mellow as it now is. And yet there are those 
even in this nineteenth century who, unconvinced by the annual 
eloquence of Her Majesty’s law officers, and glorying in their in- 
vincible ignOrance, still mutter to themselves the words of Marculf, 
“draturna sed impia consuetude),’’ or, changing the phrase but not 
the '^pfenning, adopt Mr. Williams’s plain English, “ worse than 
worthless,” “absurd and injurious.” 

But, in all seriousness, why should women be postponed ? It 
must be out of respect for some one’s memory. But whose ? Is 
it Ethelbert or Cnut, is it Salagast, Bodogast and Widogast, or 
Choke, Oroke, and Coke, is it Howel Dda or Dynwal Moel Mud ? 
The Conservative party is a historical party, let it explain to the 
uninitiated the exact form which its ancestor-worship takes. And 
it really should be more consistent. It would, perhaps, be impru* 
dent to re-enact the whole of the Lex Salica , because there are so 
many words in it which no one understands. A modern judge, 
not inexpert in the construction of obscure documents, might 
reasonably shrink from the title i( De Chrene Cruda.” And so 
with. the Welsh Triads, and the Senehus Mor, and even with the 
Dooms of Hlothar and Eadric. But were we really in earnest 
something might, with the help of philologists, be done for the 
great principles of archaic law. Foreigners have stated as a fact, 
that it is still common in England for a man to sell his wife f 
that they mistako Punch for the Statute Book is plain, though 
pardonable. The statement is unfortunately not quite accurate, 
but it might be made so ex pod facto by the next Metropolitan 
Markets Act. We are in difficulties with our bankruptcy law ; 
might not a short and easy way with insolvent debtors be found 
in, let us say, the Twelve Tables? But we really must have the 
blood feud ; no criminal code will be complete so long as this 
antique and excellent institution is neglected. As matters at 
present stand, our law of inheritance does look a little foolish, and 
from time to time the words of Marculf recur to our -minds. But 
make our law all of one piece, and all will be well, the wisdom 
of our ancestors will be respected, and the price of woad will rise. 

We would fain be serious, but we can only regard the argu- 
ments in favour of postponing women to men as some sort of 
fantasia or capriccio on the Leges Barbarorwm. But the subject 
a side which cannot be so airily treated. We again repeat 
j^t it is not our purpose to deal with the more obviou# effects 

Jaiifr ; r — 1 — ■ 

loefe® 8 kt beknnrd, class in England uuter den gemeinen Volk der (StabrWh 
?A l tu ^ tfdt., die Frau auf dcra Markt zu bmigen md zu verkauieru” 

, “Deutsche Uechtsalterthnmer/* p. 451, .. . 4 , 1 ’ 
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of our -law of inheritance ; about these ' Ijdview 

have probably made up their minds. But ddhbtful 

whether the full strength of the case for refoi^ Known, 
and we turn to some of the less obvious effect#; be- 
lieving, that were 'these well understood there could one 

opinion as, to the necessity of a radical change; 
can go no further than to represent the badness of 
sentimental grievance. It may seem a small thing to in^|Stice 
a reasonable system of succession on intestacy, for few &h#'$&ve 
aught to leave allow our absurd law to distribute their property ; 
but even though the direct and immediate reform may be small* 
it must bring in its train certain other reforms which would 
effect a simplification — a time-saving, money-saving simplifica- 
tion throughout the whole body of the law. ' 

But, in the first place, let it be noted that our canons of in- 
heritance, besides being guilty of the two capital follies with 
which they are commonly charged— primogeniture and the post- 
ponement of women — are in other respects thoroughly bad. 
What shall wo say of a law which ordains that if a man purchase 
land and die without issue, his most distant relative oh his 
father’s side shall inherit before his nearest maternal kinsman, 
before his mother herself? A “ parentelic” system of descent 
may interest foreign professors* but its convenience and justice 
are not readily seen. Surely there is nowadays no presumption 
that a man’s paternal kinsfolk are, or ought to be, nearer dr 
dearer to him than his mother and his mother's kin* 0Ur 
Statutes of Distribution, which, being but two centuries old, We 
may call modern, may not* be very perfect ; but at least they start 
from the sound cognatic and “ gradualistic” principle, which is, ha 
a matter of fact, the principle of the modern family. 

In the second place, we can now well spare the local customs 
of decent — gavelkind, borough English, and those still more 
anomalous customs which lie dormant for centuries, and never 
awake save to do a mischief. The only reason for retaining the 
gavelkind custom has been, that it was one degree less ridiculous 
than the common law ; it postpones females to males, but knows 
not primogeniture. The borough English rule, wbi^;..givej8 
man*s land to his youngest son, has also fulfilled its dhiy 
that Of preserving for modern historians a relic of an almost prb- 
historic family system. But the time has come ; , 
locietlyules should perish ; they are merely 
■traps i for 'costs. 'However,' all this is, or * 

enough, and we pass to some remoter < 

follow' from; the'^option of one daw of, sucee^^ , 

^ l^>remost among the&e we reckon the aboliion of “eq^ 1 * 6 
[YoL CXHhKo. C03gai.HNw Sejues, Voi L?L No. II. V ™ 
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conversion/" and all its attendant subtleties, The doctrine of 
conversion (let not our readers think, that we here desert law for 
theo}ogy) arises in this way, A man owns land ; by his will be 
directs trustees to sell that land, and to divide the proceeds 
between A and B. The trustees do not sell at once, and while 
they delay A dies ; who is to take his share of the money, his 
real or his personal representative^ ? It would be unfair, that 
the trustees' delay should benefit the heir at the expense of the 
next-of-kin, and the rule has been established that the trust to 
sell converts the land into money for the purpose of succession. 
And so with the converse case in which a testator directs money 
to be laid out in buying land for one who dies before the pur- 
chase is made, A person, it is said, may make land money, or 
money land. Hence an infinity of perplexing questions, hence 
a vast mass of law, much of it very equitable and very elegant, 
hut all 'of it quite unnecessary. Many thousand law-suits has 
this transubstantiation, or rather consubsiantiation (for land may 
be land for some purposes and money for others), cost the 
country ; and yet this doctrine is the unavoidable consequence of 
having two systems of succession where one would suffice. Once 
get rid of the heir-at-law, and there will be no more need for 
conversion ; all property will be for ever personal property. 

It should be remembered that English law is by po means 
unprepared to deal with personal property in land. In the first 
place, this device of conversion is often resorted to for the very 
purpose of placing land beyond the reach of Our inheritance 
law, and rendering it divisible among the next-of-kin. In the 
second place, there are leaseholds, and leaseholds are persona] 
property. It is certainly very ludicrous that when a man dies 
intestate the field that lie holds in fee should go one way, the 
field that he holds for a thousand years another ; but clearly all 
property in land might be made personal without our being 
driven to invent a wholly new system of land laws. Leaseholds 
maybe regarded as providentially preserved for our guidance, 
If we must have a theory of tenure, let it be that all land is in 
the last resort held of the Crown for a million years.* Those 
who argue |hat to render land divisible among the next-of-kin 
would necessitate frequent actual subdivision, show their coth- 
u plate ignorance of English law and English habits. They may 
s challenged to prove that a minute subdivision of long 

Lt leaseholds is any commoner than a minute subdivision of free- 
Ids. 

we reflect on the English impatience of taxation, it is 

“ V- Lowe, we observe, ascribes this proposal to Mr. Senior. {Second 
v 1 ■ Q. 3968.) ' , , 
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surprising that wo should allow ourselves to be heavily tasted by 
means of lawyers’ bills for the maintenance of the * worse than 
worthless.” What an outcry would there be were the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to propose a vote of money to bo spent 
on a decent edition of “ Bractoa” — something better than that 
with which Sir Travers Twiss has favoured the world^and yet 
we are willing to pay for a cabinet of legal antiquities, if only 
we can have the annoyance of causeless litigation thrown in for 
nothing. We are willing to maintain even a “ doctrine of con- 
version * a most expensive property, provided that we are 
suffered to keep our diulurna sed impia consuetude of post- 
poning females to males, 

Auother reform would follow. After a long struggle we have 
succeeded in establishing the principle that a dead land owner’s 
debts should, if possible, be paid. But owing to on* double 
property Jaw, the principle is carried into effect by very imperfect 
machinery. Clearly the creditors should have some one person 
or body of persons to whom they could look as representing the 
dead man for nil purposes, and bound to pay the dead man’s 
debts so long as there are assets. As it is there is one man with 
the land, another with the goods. So convinced is Mr. Williams 
of the necessity for some measure establishing a real “real repre- 
sentative/’ that hd would secure this object even though the law 
of inheritance remained in other respects unaltered. Mr. Williams 
has on this point convinced the Committee, but we hope for 
better thiugs. Let all property be personal property, and this, 
as well as many other reforms, will follow as a matter of course. 
A will of realty will be proved as a will of personalty is proved, 
* and a man’s executor or administrator will represent him for all 
purposes whatsoever. 

Take, again, the law concerning the effect of marriage on pro- 
perty. No one can pretend that it is in a satisfactory condition, 
and clearly the whole subject must one day bo reconsidered. 
But an abolition of the distinction between real and personal 
property would go far towards making it more intelligible, and a 
better subject for further consideration. For, leaving out all 

S question as to property settled, whether by statute Or contract 
or the wife’s separate use, and all consideration of the very 
capricious “equity to a settlement/’ wo have this state Of things 
— A man marries a woman who has both freeholds and leaseholds, 
his rights in the two arc utterly different. During the marriage 
he cannot sell the freeholds without his wife’s consent solemnly 
given ; be can sell the leaseholds against her will. If he sptf* 
vive his wife h© is absolutely entitled to the leaseholds ; he gets 
at most a life estate in the freeholds. For all this there is no 
reason, though there may be a historical explanation. It is true 

z % 
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thal tbe few of real property is rather more favourable to mar- 
ried Women than the law of personal property, and the aboli- 
tion of the distinction would afford a good opportunity for 
making our one system of property law better than either of the 
existing systems. But it surely is of some importance that the 
law of husband and wife should be intelligible to the people, and 
this it never will be until we have determined that two systems 
of property law are one system too many. 

You cannot create an estate tail in personal property. This 
is a blessed truth and full of promise. Establish, therefore, that 
freeholds are only extremely long leaseholds, and estates tail 
disappear. Here it may be thought that we pass from matters 
of mere law reform to questions of great social and political 
interest But not so, for any lawyer will tell us that it is per- 
fectly possible, and very common, so to settle leaseholds and 
other personal chattels that they shall go along with an entailed 
freehold estate. There is no need to investigate the mechanism 
employed by our modern Marculfs for this purpose ; but the fact 
is, that, if it were impossible to create an estate tail, settlements 
of land might still be made, and would most certainly be made, 
which for most practical purposes, and in the ordinary course of 
events, would have the same effect as those which are now in 
use. The result would not be quite the same,*but so far as all 
matters of real importance are concerned the result would, 
we believe, b'e the same. Not a great reform, then, some 
Liberals may be tempted to say ; but we cannot agree with 
them. Once effected, it would be easy, if thought advisable, to 
set narrower limits to the power a proprietor has of settling his 
property, whether land or goods ; but until some such simplifica- 
tion has been introduced, any attempt to shorten settlements 
will, in all probability, but darken the darkness of real property 
law. Let us first do that which all men who think about the 
matter must see to be good, then will come the time for decid- 
ing questions about which men may reasonably differ. 

The position of a tenant in tail of full age is amusing. Some- 
thing between a life tenant and an absolute owner, he can make 
himself an absolute owner by executing a deed and having it 
enrolled — that is, by paying certain costs to his solicitor. Very 
instructive is all this to learned Germans, but to tenant in tail, 
and all who have to do with him, a nuisance. Besides; these 
estates tail form one of the worst Stumbling-blocks in the way of 
an unlearned testator. By some phrase thrown out at random 
be may succeed in creating one of these anachronisms, or still 
mote probably render a law-suit inevitable by leaving it doubtful 
Whether he meant to give an estate tail or an estate hi fed fcimpJo. 
Ail fcuch doubts should once for all be answered ; estates tail 
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should vauishj one pitfall would be safely filled ioj Oio*© u pos- 
sible construction** of obscure wills be f jrel|flde^0jd;A#Qjr‘ ever im« 
possible* . ■ 1 , 

Can anything be more absurd than what happens on the 
death of a mortgagee in fee? The only substantive fight, 4^® 
right to be repaid the money, passes to his personal 
lives. But his heir takes something ; he takes *% legal eat0e 1# 
in the land. Really he has no rights, he must deal with bis 
precious possession as others bid him, he can make no penny 
thereout for himself. But the legal estate, the ghost of a do* 
parted right, goes wandering from heir to heir, and devise^ to 
devisee, until it is hunted down, and safely exorcised, and <f got 
in/* not without costs. Otherwise there will be a law-suit and 
more costs. These legal estates, mere abstractions of nothing* 
ness, are a plague to vendors and purchasers, they aro one pf 
the chief hindrances to the registration of titles. Tp some 
extent, but to what extent our authorities tell us is not very 
clear, an improvement has been introduced by a recent Statute j 
but how? By grafting an anomaly on an absurdity, by timid 
tinkering and caulking. There is but one way to meet the evil. 
Render it impossible that the hoir of a mortgagee, or the heir 
of any one else, should take anything whatever. For as with 
mortgagees, so with trustees. We are not pleading for elegance 
or technical refinement, but for real solid reforms, which Would 
benefit the nation at large. Should any reader think that we 
overstate our case, we can only send him to the text-writers, but 
we send him with confidence as to the result. Let him reckon 
up the reported cases clue to these outstanding legal estates, let 
him multiply their number by the average cost of a law-Sttit, 
Jet him consider liow few are the cases reported out of those 
decided, let him consider how many are never pressed to a 
decision, let him think of these things and of the obvious 
remedy. 

But throughout our law, look where we will, the distinction 
between the real and the personal is found a permanent cause of 
mischief. It is an all-pervading distinction, similar to that which 
some metaphysicians make between the objective and the sub- 
jective. Indeed, were it still, as once it was, the fashion for put' 
lawyers to adorn their works with scraps of second-hand arid thiydr 
rate philosophy, there would doubtless not be wanting those who 
would convince us that the real is the objective and : thb,^#|ot^i 
the subjective. However, lawyers have been in ^omp^Teapects 
more fortunate than those -with whdm we have ma4o hold to 
compare them ; for between the two great opposites they have 
found what metaphysicians are still to seek, m tyrtimn qum? the 
tniied fund. The part played by the mixed fuftd is weliilhuK 
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trated by an extract from Mr. Pollock V* * Principles of Contract/' 
given below. First, howevfer; let us notice that the law of Eng- 
land is good enough to encourage marriage, and with this object 
in view has established certain rules respecting the invalidity of 
a condition avoiding a gift on the marriage of the donee. Of 
course, however, it cannot deal with the two kinds of property 
by one set of rules, for it is, or must be deemed to be, a maxim 
of our law, that distinctions are to be multiplied. The extract is 
as follows : — 

u Conditions in Restraint of Marriage : — 

44 If precedent , are with trifling exceptions (if any) valid as both 
real and personal estate 
44 If subsequent,***** 

44 General restraint. Good, it seems, as to real estate. Bad as 
to personal estate or mixed fund (or a fund arising only 
from the sale of realty, sembte ), and this whether there 
is a gift over or not. 

H Particidar restraint. Good as to real estate; and good as 
to personal estate if there is a gift over, otherwise not.”* 

This is a very fair specimen of English law, and the reader will 
see that we have not been romancing. We have one rule for 
personalty, another for realty, and then arises the question which 
rule is applicable to the mixed fund. But why two rules ? Either 
sound policy demands that a condition defeating a gift on the 
marriage of the donee should be void, or it does not, but it cannot 
possibly draw any distinction between land and goods. It is, of 
course* very interesting to know that the ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral cottrts could not agree about the validity of these conditions, 
but a history, however interesting, is not a reason. This is, we 
repeat, a fair specimen, and we have chosen it, not because it is 
more strikingly irrational than many others, but because Mr. 
Pollock’s statement is so concise, that it may easily be quoted. In 
truth, u it is curious to notice/' as Mr. Williams observes, “ the 
strange differences that exist in our law, without any particular 
reason whatever, so far as one can see, between real estate and 
personal estoie. M f This remark serves as an introduction to an 
account of a very strange difference indeed, and one due to the 
unprincipled meddling of a modem Parliament. We say un~ 
principled, for an opportunity was offered for establishing on a 
particular point the same rule for real and personal property, but 
our legislators preferred to introduce a new complication for which 
we will defy any one to find “any particular reason/' or, indeed* any 
reason particular or not particular. /The matter is too elaborate 

* P* Pollock, “Principles of Contract,” 1st ed. pp. 282, 283. 

t “Settlements,” p/159, , ■ , 
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to be here explained, but we refer our readerstpM*- Williams’s 
book on “ Settlements’. 0 If they do : mt; ag : l<*W?aed 
author that “ it is curious” their taste for Ityptt ;-|$64ositiea must 
need cultivation. ' - - ' ‘ 1 : '/A .; s j\ ’ . 

Now. it seems to us plain that, even if "both' ou^’^Wb' ‘gWitOms 
were reasonable and convenient, there would still bei'igOOa-^U'SO 
for ridding ourselves of one of them. Much mote, 4heWbte> 
ought we to abolish so inconvenient and unreasonable a sy$t$tn''as 
that of which we read in “ The Seisin of the Freehold,* The 
general reader would hardly thank us for any observations on the 
abstruser doctrines of the law so lucidly expounded, we had almost 
said exposed, by Mr. Williams. And yet it is only by considering 
the minuter details of the law that we can appreciate its worth** 
lessness at its true value. Tins is one of the worst impediments in 
the way of improvement. When told that the lawis bad, and 
might easily be bettered, we are sceptical, we desire, and rightly 
desire, a proof, and when the proof is offered, we say, and truly 
say, that it is dull. For who shall interest us in contingent 
remainders, or the Statute of Uses, while Chinese metaphysics 
remain unexplored ? If we want barbarism at its best, wo can 
turn to the Lex tialica. If we want scholasticism at its best,, we 
prefer Thomas Aquinas to Lord Coke. Were it a matter of wrong 
or wicked lewdness reason would that we should lend an ear 
(the reports of the police and divorce courts are found by some 
to have a certain human interest), but as to words and names and 
our law, our ordinary civil law, let lawyers look to it, for we will 
be no judge of such matters. And yet the subtle learning of con- 
tingent remainders is suffered to interfere with actual life. It is 
mere innocent ingenuity amusing itself with frivolous distinctions. 
On it may depend the rights of the widow, the orphan, the pur- 
chaser who has paid for land and bought a law-suit. And it is all 
unnecessary. There can be no contingent remainders of leaseholds. 
Make freeholds personal property, and one mass of obscure and 
difficult doctrines may be for ever forgotten. Who would los# by 
such a reform? No one. Must we hint that this is the very 
reason why no ohe cares to alter the law ? Who would gain i 
Every one who, whether as vendor or purchaser, donor or donee, 
had anything to do with freehold land. ' i v;V 

Then there is that marvellous monument of legislative futility, 
the Statute of Uses, the statute through which not tnete.ifbaclics 
and , four, but whole judicial processions with jav^Un-m^d and 
trumpeteig have passed and re-passed in triumph ! It has beta 
said of this ambitious statute that its sole effect basbeen to “add 
three words to a conveyance.” This may pass as aoontomptnous 
epigram, but it is far from the whole truth* It has caused in- 
numerable unnecessary law-suits. This is not an epigram but a 
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fact. It is wot a mere Statute of Uselessness but a Statute of 
Abused And it will be readily understood that if there is a 
flaw or a stupidity in our property law, the whole body of the 
civil , law is the worse for it, for property law must be the very 
core of the Corpus Juris, Thus, it is not only those who make 
and profit by elaborate settlements of land who suffer by our 
misplaced antiquarianism. Whenever title to freeholds comes 
in, question, directly or indirectly, the power of this statute is felt, 
and the real merits of the case but too often disappear beneath 
the accumulated rubbish of ages. It might have been supposed 
that one part at least of our law would be plain, the law relating 
to the Parliamentary franchise. But it never will be plain so 
Jong as it depends on real property law essentially nonsensical. 
It is a “ fancy franchise/' more fanciful than any conceived by 
our most fantastic Minister, when the right to vote is given or 
denied by the fact that a certain deed took effect not under the 
common law but under this statute. It is a powerful sarcasm 
on our boasted liberalism that the cases which of recent years 
have turned on the most absurdly frivolous distinctions have 
been cases on the right to vote under the Reform Act. 

Space may fail us but matter does not, for in truth it is only 
when we turn to " questions of construction*' that the badness 
of our dual system is seen at its best. To take but one instance, 
centuries have not sufficed to convince the people of England 
that the word “heir” is quite inapplicable to personal property ; 
they cannot or will not believe that we have two distinct 
schemes of succession. The consequence is that in their inno- 
cence testators make use of inappropriate phrases, and then 
follows the inevitable administration suit, the family quarrel, the 
costs. We do not hesitate to say that ten per cent of the 
“ questions of construction” which are raised are due to our 
having, and having long had, two bodies of law where one would 
suffice. Doubtless, the simplification of our property law would 
work but slowly and gradually on the minds of testators, but it 
would work surely, ami some day an educated Englishman may 
be trusted to make a simple will for himself. 

Perhaps there is not sufficient work for our Courts, that 
wrongs being unknown, and all contracts kept, we are obliged 
to invent problems for our judges. Can there be any other 
explanation than this for the' care with which we preserve a 
system or want of system ingeniously framed to lead testators 
astray? And yet we are constantly told of large arreaijjlof cases 
waiting to be tried, we constantly hear demands for more and 
more judges, We are riot so very successful in suppressing fraud 
and breach of faith that we can afford to encourage by artificial 
meana that worst kind of litigation, litigation between parties all 
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equally innocent, equally unfortunate. The promoter of babble 
companies, the swindling director, t^e fraudulent bankrupt, are 
allowed a respite, which may be ruinous to thosel. whom r they 
have cheated, while the Courts are deciding what shall fee done 
with the property of a man whose sole crime is that he has ftfedwa 
a not unnatural ignorance of the distinction between and 
personal estate. ^ 

Now, were it seriously contended by the friends of the 
law that his existence is necessary for the maintenance fel our 
present social order, that he is a prop of the State, or the Church, 
or of anything else, we might have to consider whether the 
system of law of which he is the centre might not be made ttere 
tolerable by amendment. But no such contention is raised. On 
the contrary, the advocates of primogeniture are fond of laying 
stress on the fact that ft;w land owners die intestate. Is tt hot 
a little one? — this is their favourite plea. No, we reply, the 
abuse is not a little one. It is for the sake of the heir-at-law 
that we disorder the whole of our jurisprudence. In order to 
postpone women to men, in order to make a will which no one 
wants made, we render our law unknowable by any save experts. 
If after all our efforts we fail in attaining our worthless object, 
if daughters and younger sons are not disinherited, this is 
but an additional argument for reform. We undergo all the 
evik of having two systems of property law, and have nothing to 
show for it. You eaunot prove that a law is good by showing 
that all sensible men contrive to evade it. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to say harsh words of our ances- 
tors. There is no need to seek a scapegoat among the feudalist®, 
the canonists, the civilians. We have no quarrel with the P&rlia* 
ment which passed the Statute De donis or with that which 
passed the Statute of Uses. For all our legislators and judges 
from Ethelbert to Eldon we profess profound respect. It is We 
who are guilty of our own law, for as Hobbes rightly says, a The 
legislator is he not by whose authority the laws were first made, 
but by whose authority they now continue to be laws/* It i$ 
therefore our present law-givers, and we who have elected them, 
that are to blame, if the right to land, and the right to vote, toav 
still depend upon nonsense which it would J)e unjust to the ^cfebl- 
mop to call scholastic, nonsense which can only be expl^tgc® fey 
long stories about the quarrels between Courts which ’We nave 
abolished. If these q barrels ended in an illogical 
this may have been our ancestors' wisdom, but that tho terms oi 
this compromise are still retained as law for all time ie no better 
than our own folly. . 1 f* 

f To any reader trained in the historical school now fashionable 
our arguments may savour of a narrow and frigid 
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long since abandoned by all enlightened persons. ; The law of 
real property js, we shall told, an historical institution — the 
product of social evolution, of national life^-and as such it must 
be criticised; nor must it be rashly condemned if it fail to 
conform to our notions of practical convenience. Now, it is but 
too probable that we are sadly deficient in the historic sense 
which it is the pride of this generation to have discovered in 
itself. It is not unlikely that we are behind an , age whose 
chief ambition is to be behind itself. We must even confess to 
a belief that the law reformers of fifty years ago were often on 
the right track, though it is but too plain that they were ignorant 
persons who knew nothing of the primitive Aryan, and believed 
that all the Middle Ages were contemporaries. Were itmecessary 
we should not fear to maintain the heresy that no practical 
convenience, however small, is to bo sacrificed on the altar of 
historic continuity. But in the present case there is no need 
for the assertion of this very old-fashioned doctrine. Were it 
expedient, we might easily show that for centuries past there 
has been one steady tendency running through the whole move- 
ment of our property law ; a tendency towards the assimilation 
of real to personal property. Indeed, we know not whereto 
date the beginning of this tendency, for, as far as our records 
reach, we see it at work. We have been gradually, very 
gradually, moving towards the idea of absolute property in land. 
The theory of feudal tenure marks a particular stage in the 
movement ; but the movement had begun long before the feudal 
theory was conceived, and has continued long after that theory 
has been capable of producing any consequences save confusion 
and inconvenience. What is now desirable is that we should 
bring the work which has been so long in hand to its logical 
conclusion. We know that there are those who would hesitate 
to sanction the doctrine that there may be and is absolute pro- 
perty in land. They have a certain affection for the old theory 
of tenure, not because they are Conservatives, but because they 
are Kadicals ; because in their eyes that theory serves to indicate, 
however imperfectly, the principle that property in land ought 
not to be placed on the same footing as property in other 
things. How far their economical reasonings justify this dis- 
tinction we may not here inquire ; but let them ask themselyos 
whether they can seriously hope to make use of the theory of 
tenure in aid of their schemes. To us it seems that they do 
but prejudice their cause by seeking an alliance with worn out 
and discredited principles. If there be any special reason for 
talcing landlords more heavily than other people, if there be just 
cause for appropriating to the State “ the unearned increment” 
of rent, all this is compatible with a simple system Of property 
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law, unencumbered by theories of tenure* Wedo not believe 
that any sense of the claims of the commun^ is 

kept alive by the doctrine still to be found in our lawbooks, 
that of land no subject can be the absolute ownet ^ EVe^y one 
knows that this doctrine* however indispensable : m an, ; explana- 
tion for some of the subtleties of real property 
untrue. “ The first thing the student has to do is to !gef/$id, '-of 
the idea of absolute ownership/’* So says Mr. 
we may add, with equal truth, that the second thin^ h^bw to 
do is to learn how, by slow degrees, the statement that there is 
no absolute ownership of land has been deprived of most of its 
important consequences. The question, therefore, for those who 
would limit the rights of property in land is, whether they Would 
rather work in the dark or in the light ; whether they would 
rather deal with a modern and reasonable system, capable of 
further improvement, or with a mass of old theories— once, per- 
haps, an organized whole, but long since fallen into decay. 

For our own part, we can imagine no sounder advice than that 
given by Mr. Williams: — “ For the future, perhaps, the wisest 
course to be followed would be to aim as fer as possible at a 
uniformity of system in the laws of both kinds of property; and, 
for this purpose, rather to take the laws of personal estate as the 
model to which the laws of real estate should be made to 
conform, than, on the one hand, to preserve untouched all the 
ancient rules, because they once were useful, or, on the other, to 
be annually plucking off, by parliamentary enactments, the fruit 
which such rules must, until eradicated, necessarily produce/’t 
Thus has Mr. Williams preached through twelve editions of bis 
book, but we grow no wiser ; and now we have Mr. Morgan s 
Committee marking out for us the annual crop of weeds for the 
year 1880 : a statute to be repealed, a real administrator 
appointed, verbiage curtailed, but no attack on the root of all 
evil— the heir-at-law. Perhaps when Mr., Williams has pub- 
lished twelve more editions we may be converted to his bolfl and, 
sensible policy, and regret that we have spent so much Well- 
meant labour in trying to patch up a hopelessly rotten $yetem. 
When that time comes we shall think of Mr. Williams uo$ eSjffy 
as of a very learned lawyer, but also as of a law reforms Who 
knew what he was about : a law reform eivof the good old schbol, 
which knew that a reform to be effectual must be 
thorough. , 

Such, briefly stated, is the case for reform. We have ebbs# to 
take. what may seem to some a narrow and^ 'Ofvthe 

subject, but our object has been to lay stress on the practical 

* " Real Property/* p. 17. i f^bML, p. 4W/\: y> 
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inconveniences 6f out present law. We are quite willing to adopt 
Mr. Matthew Arnold s argument, that to our law of inheritance is 
in part 4ue that very unequal distribution of wealth of Which he 
complains, and we are decidedly of opinion that “ materialise, 

4< vulgarize/' and u brutalize*’ are brave words and not inapt. We 
are quite willing to leave open the question whether our law does 
not give to settlors too vast a power of tying up -property. We 
would gladly see land a merchantable commodity. But we have 
purposely avoided all great social and political questions, and even 
all questions which are likely to be warmly contested, We have 
taken our stand on low ground, the saving of quarrels and 
costs, but our position is, we verily believe, impregnable. 

There was a time, some fifty years ago, when it might have 
been plausibly said that to meddle with so old a structure as 
our land laws was dangerous. F or centuries they had been 
almost untouched by statute, and there was some reason for 
thinking that to improve them was beyond the power of mortal 
man. But there were reformers in those clays. The work that 
they did was done skilfully and well ; and yet it was a daring 
work. Old abuses &U like leaves in autumn. Fines were not 
saved by their antiquity, nor recoveries by their absurdity, nor 
real actions by their costliness. The writ of entry sur disseisin 
in the quibus perished along with writs of aiel, besaiel, trosaiel, 
and cosin age. Our sense of historical continuity was not keen 
enough to save “ the casual ejector,” or “ the common vouchee.” 
A decent oblivion was provided for John Doe and Richard Roe. 
The law of inheritance itself did not altogether escape the touch 
of the innovator* The deluge did not follow. The House of 
Lords exists. The Church flourishes. Had these measures failed, 
had they even produced groat though temporary inconvenience, 
were we inconsolable for the lovss of the solemn mummery of 
fictitious actions, we might hesitate to make another perilous ex- 
periment, But these measures were splendidly successful. There 
probably has never been a statute which has won higher praise 
for its technical perfection, and that too from critics not wont to 
praise highly, than the Act which abolished fines and recoveries. 
It did its work with little friction. It was skilful and it was 
bold. Are we to believe that similar skill and boldness are not 
now at the command o# law reformers ? This surely is not the 
case. The work might be done, and done well, were there a de- 
mand for it. But such a demand must nowadays be a popular 
demand* We trust it may soon be made. It did not seem un- 
reasonable to, hope that a Conservative Ministry might have 
given us this reform ; for it is a Conservative reform, one, that 
is, which has no tendency to benefit one class at the expense of 
others. But now, it seems, we must wait for the Liberals > may 
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they soon come apd deliver us from this !fbe war 

against him and lii$ works, let it 'he well ^ a 

war of extertnination. There should I*.;, for 

this simple reason, that any compromise two 

systems of property law instead of one. ‘ ’ ilhe 

campaign it may be impossible to foresee, but • &£ ||^hera.l. 
plan there should be no doubt ; it must leave us 
of property law, and one only. This is what a civilized';| : uiriwS'* 
prudence requires, and here, as always, scientific jurisprudfence 
is on the side of convenience and common sense. WhUt i# in- 
convenient in fact is anomalous in law. A system of law fopOal 
but iuconvenient may perhaps be imagined, but it camfot be 
realised; it must fall into confusion so soon as it is applied in 
practice. First one exception is admitted, then another, then 
chaos. The converse is true; make law convenient and you 
make it scientific. Contemplate, therefore, this reform from 
what point of view you will, from that of the jurist, from that , 
of the farmer, from that of the landowner, from tbali of the 
plain man of sense, it is seen a necessary indispensable reform. 
This heir-atdaw must know that the time of his departure is 
at hand. His doom was long ago pronounced. It was foreseen 
by the dramatist who determined that the epilogue to The Heir- 
at-Law should be spoken by Dr. Pangloss, LL.D. and AJ3.S* 
It was foreseen even more clearly by Bentham, when h0 said 
in the pages of this Review that the heir-at-law must be 
“ abandoned to the Society of Antiquaries/'* This is his doom, 
t( abandoned to the Society of Antiquaries ;* yes, with all his rights, 

E rivileges, and appurtenances Or if our antiquaries will not have 
im as a gift, if there is in England no Pangloss who will receive 
him with an apt quotation, we will hand him over to the tender 
mercies of Gradualisten and Parerdelistcn , who shall write 
monographs upon him until the end of time. 

# <f Commentary ja Mr. Humphrey's Heal Property Code/' Westminster 
Review, No. XII. Reprinted in Bcntliam’s Works, vol. v. p. 387. See p, 4*05, 
comment on the word “heirs.’’ 
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" r ' Apr. III. — The Indian Mutiny. 

1. History of th Sepoy War. By John William Kaye, 

author of the “ History of the War in Afghanistan/’ 
Vol. I., eighth edition. 1877. Vol. II, fourth edition. 
1878. Vol. Ill, third edition. 1877. 

2. History of the Indian Mutiny (contemporaneous witli Vol. 

Ill of the * Sepoy War.”) By Colon kl G. B. M allebon, 
C.S.I, author of “ History of the French in India,” &c. &c. 
Vol. I. 1878. Vol, 11 1879. William H. Allen and 
Co., Publishers to the India Office, 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

O NCE, and sometimes twice, in the history of a great con- 
quering people, of a race bom to empire, there occurs a 
crisis which calls forth all their innate qualities, whether they be 
those which commend themselves to the admiration of mankind 
or the reverse. The crisis may have been brought to pass by 
the indifference, or the folly, or the over-confidence, not the least 
criminal of the three, of the imperial people ; and very often 
such has been the case. It was so in the great drama which we 
are about to consider by the aid of two historians, the one dead, 
the other living, who, regarding events from a different stand- 
point, and often widely opposed to each other in their estimate 
of various characters, are yet at one in their earnest appreciation 
of the great events which they have portrayed for the lasting 
gratification and profit of their countrymen. The Indian Mutiny 
was as clear a condemnation as could be afforded of the policy 
adopted by several of our leading politicians. It proclaimed to 
the world the inherent weakness of a system which its advocates 
had so loudly lauded that it was held to be without a flaw. It 
showed bpyond all question the over-eonfidenfe which is the 
predominant weakness in the English character. It was pro- 
duced by a series of blunders, and it was permitted to aoquire 
greater consistency and strength by the weakness, and almost 
unparalleled obtuseness of several of our generals apd civilians, 
and by the blind and too-trusting faith reposed in the Sepoys 
by the officers who had lived amongst them for years. That the 
Bengal army should have risen against the Government, and 
that it should have been joined by the vast mass of the people 
north of the Nerhudda. must always remain a blot upon our 
Indian administration. It was essentially an event that should' 
never have taken place On the other hand, the national mind 
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may be consoled with the reflection that its repression was 
among the most brilliant deeds the world has' 1 "'Sever witnessed. 
It was a re-conquest, practically, of India, and it was not a less 
striking achievement than the gradual conquest had beenlqring 
the previous century. ; : ‘ 

The causes of that mutiny and rebellion were nUrpOrpus. 
The whole of Sir John Kaye's first volume is, occupied in 
specifying them. It would suit neither the purpose We bate in 
view, nor the space we have at our command to detail them by 
condensing the historian’s discursive retrospect. Yet we pauhot 
pass on to the consideration of events without saying ifafet that 
retrospect is most necessary, and that Sir John Kaye, in review- 
ing, the administrations of Lords Hard inge and D&fnousie, has 
done much towards a right understanding, of that rising against 
the Fer in ghees, which makes the year 1857 a memorable epoch 
in the world's history. The same historian’s remarks on the 
Sepoy army are particularly valuable and instructive. Its rise, , 
progress, and decline are sketched out for us with the band of 
a master; and due importance is given to those minor outbreaks 
on the part of the native soldier which should have taught out 
authorities that a change was coming over the .spirit of the 
Sepoy. Sir John Kaye sums up the deteriorating influences as 
follows: — “A series of adverse circumstances, culminating in 
the annexation of Oude, some influencing him from without, il 
and some from within, had weakened the attachment of the 
Sepoy to his colours. We see that whilst the bonds of internal 
discipline were being relaxed, external events, directly or 
indirectly affecting his position, were exciting within him 
animosities and discontent. We see that as he grew less faith- 
ful and obedient, we grew also more presuming ; that whilst he 
was less under the control of his officers and the dominion of 
the State, he was more sensible of the extent to which we were 
dependent upon his fidelity, and therefore more capricious and 
exacting. He had been neglected on the one hand, and pain- 
pered on the other. As a .soldier, he had in many ways 
deteriorated, but lie was not to be regarded only as a soldji&r* 
He was a representative man, the embodiment of feelings and 
Opinions shared by large classes of his countrymen, and cnreuin^ 
stances might one day render him their exponent 'He 1 
many opportunities of becoming acquainted with passing ovlbts 
and public opinion. He mixed in cantonments, or line 

of marchs# with men of different classes and different countries ; 
he corresponded with friends at a distance j be heard ell the 
gossip of the bazaars, and he read, or heard others read, the 
strange mixture of truth and falsehood contained in the native 
newspapers. He knew what were the measures of the British 
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Government, sometimes even what were its intentions, end he 
interpreted these meanings, as men are wont to do, who, credu- 
lous and suspicious, see insidious designs and covert dangers in 
the most beneficent acts. He had not the faculty to conceive 
that the English were continually originating great changes for 
the good of the people ; our theories of government were beyond 
his understanding, and as he had ceased to take counsel with 
his English officer, he was given over to strange delusions, and 
believed the most dangerous lies. But in taking account of the 
effect produced Upon the Sepoy’s mind by the political and social 
measures of the British Government, we must not think only of the 
direct action of these measures— of the soldier’s own reading of 
distant events, which might have bad no bearing upon his daily 
happiness, and which, therefore, in his selfishness he might have 
been content to disregard. For he often read these things with 
other men's Cyes, and discussed them with other men's under- 
standing. If the political and social revolutions did affect him 
they affected others, wiser in their generation, more astute, more 
designing, who put upon everything that we did the gloss best 
calculated to debauch the Sepoy’s mind, and to prepare him, at 
a given signal, for an outburst of sudden madness. Childish as 
he was in bis faith, there was nothing easier than to make him 
believe all kinds and conditions of fictions, not only wild and 
grotesque in themselves, but in violent contradiction of each 
other. He was as ready to believe that the extension of our 
territory would throw him out of employment <?s that it would 
inflict upon him double work. He did not choose between these 
two extremes ; he accepted both, aiid took the one or the other, 
as the humour pleased him. There were never wanting men to 
feed his imagination with the kind of aliment which pleased it 
best* and reason never came to his aid to purge him of the 
results of this gross feeding. Many were the strange glosses 
which were given to the acts of the British Government, various 
were the ingeni^^fictions woven into the purpose of unsettling 
the minds and uprooting the fidelity of the Sepoy. But diverse 
as they were in many respects, there was a certain unity about 
them, for they all tended to persuade him that our measures 
were directed to one common end — the destruction of caste^ and 
the general introduction of Christianity into the land. If we 
annexed a province it was to facilitate our proselytising opera- 
tions and to increase the number of our converts. Our resumption 
operations were instituted for the purpose of destroying all the 
religious endowments of the country. Our legislative enact- 
ments were all tending to the same result — the subversion of 
Hmdooism and Mahomedanism. Our educational measures were 
so many direct assaults upon the religions of the country. Our 
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p<nml system, according to their showing, disguised a monstrous 
attempt to annihilate caste -by 1 ’ compelling ^ 
tions to feed together in the gaols. In . the 'Bbestof : $y&ry tfcgi- 
ment there wet$ men eager to tell lies of this kindlo^ 
mingled with assurances that the time was y&hj&h^he 

Fcringhees would be destroyed to a man ; when a , \ne , W/ ; |em|^c‘e 
woifld be established and a new military system' inangh^l^id,' 
under which the high rank and the higher pay monopolised % 
the English would be transferred to the people of the' panfry* 
We know so little of what is stirring in the depths of Indian 
society ; we dwell so much apart from the people ; we Jed So 
little of them, except in full dress and on their best bohaviomft 
that, perilous intrigues and desperate plots might be woven uhd#r 
the very shadow of our bungalows without our perceiving any 
symptoms of danger, But still less can we discern that quiet 
undercurrent of hostility which is continually flowing on without 
any immediate or definite object, and which, if we could discern 
it, would baffle all our efforts to trace it to its source. But it 
does not the less exist because we are ignorant of the form which 
it assumes, or the fount from which it springs. The men, whose 
business it was to corrupt the minds of our Sepoys, were, perhaps, 
the agents of some of the old princely houses which we had 
destroyed, or members of old baronial families which we had 
brought to poverty and disgrace. They were, perhaps, the 
emissaries of Brahmiriieal Societies, whoso precepts we were 
turning into folly, and whose power we were setting at naught. 
They were, perhaps, mere visionaries and enthusiasts, moved 
only by their qwn disordered imaginations to proclaim the coming 
of some new prophet or some fresh avatar of the Deity, and the 
consequent downfall of Christian supremacy in the East. But 
whatsoever the nature of their mission, and whatsoever the guise 
they assumed, whether they appeared in the lines as passing 
travellers, as journeying hawkers, as religious mendicants, or as 
wandering puppet showmen, the seed of sedition which they 
scattered struck root in a soil well prepared to receive it, aha 
waited only for the ripening sun of circumstances to develop a 
harvest of revolt.” This lengthy quotation defines the causes 
<)f the, mutiny, and it is given here in full, because it is the pro*;/' 
gress of that rising which will receive mast of our attention£v;V : '■>* 
The advent of the year 1857 had been looked forward 
the natives with feelings of expectation. It was the oehtphjpljf 
anniversary of the victory of Plassey — the triumph : 

Bengal at, the feet of the English. The popular 
Upon by the influence of designing men, bad fabrio^d ^ 
said td^iave been current hundreds of years\^fprb : ^hb' firit 
EngUsu trader had planted his foot in Asia, that 1 jfrfjBMe a century 
{m qXIL No* CCXXII.]*~Nbw S®Bm, Yol. LTL^/It 1 - A A ‘ 
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of unchecked success our domination would perish before a 
great national uprising. As that year drew nearer the popular 
excitement increased* Originating in the credulity of an ignorant 
and superstitious people, it was made to serve the purpose of the 
intriguer, the fanatic, and the discontented. The Indian Mutiny 
was not produced by the sayings of some halfwitted prophet, 
but none the less is it clear that the common superstition 
afforded a rallying*cry for creeds and races never before united in 
a common cause. With the dawn of that eventful year the signs 
of tire coming struggle revealed themselves, although to very 
few English eyes was it given to perceive the full and dread 
significance of what was so near at hand. The great contest for 
supremacy between the peoples of Hindostan and their English 
rulers found the former prepared, but anxious and perhaps un- 
nerved at the prospect of closing in a death-struggle with the 
invincible pale-face” ; and the latter wholly unprepared, but 
steeled by the teachings of an historic past to bear the extremi- 
ties of either fortune. 

The exigencies of modern warfare caused a change at this time 
in the habits of the Sepoy which added fuel to the flame that 
had long been smouldering. The Sepoy for a hundred years 
had fought our wars and won our battles with that gun which, 
known as Brown Bess, had helped in deciding the fate of Europe 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. But the age had advanced 
beyond the weapon, and it was resolved to place in the hands of 
the Sepoy a good rifle, similar* to that carried by the European 
soldier. The cartridges, which were to be used were soon 
reported to be greased with the fat of the ox and^he pig, and 
this was equally abhorrent, both to the Hindoo and the Mussul- 
man* The rumour spread like wild-fire throughout the country 
that the Contaminated object had to be bitten in the act of load- 
ing, and, this, which to Hindoos meant a loss of caste, and to 
the Mussulmans a deed of the most offensive kind, raised the 
popular sentiment to a pitch of frenzy not easily to be allayed* 
At Dum-I)um ? near Calcutta, at Barrackpore, at Berhampore, 
either agitation or open mutiny proclaimed the state of the 
soldier’s mind. But on these occasions the disturbance was only 
of local importance and of a temporary character. They indeed 
afforded some token of the seething of indignation that there 
was among the Sepoys below the surface. Regarded by the light 
of history their' significance is unmistakable. They wore sO 
many warnings afforded us of the forthcoming tempest. That 
they^ were neglected is clear proof of the blindness and over- 
confidence of our officers ; and it is very probable that, if l^ter 
events had not assumed so sombre a hue, these minor pre- 
monitory outbreaks would have been forgotten. The fdlly of 
having neglected them must be patent to all. ^ . 
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It is true that the cumbersome machinery ^ 
tion was cot the one most fitted to cope promptly;^ 
with a danger that was rapidly attaining wide pro,portitetefi:^; Hut 
still it appears that something m&re stringent, 
to the occasion might and would have been done, , 1 ^ 
been a due, perception of the magnitude of 'the crisis* :;|te‘ldie 
raeanwhtlCthe disaffection was becoming more clearly manifested* 
Two native regiments at Barrackpore were notoriously infected 
with a dangerous: spirit. It was a matter of great good fortune 
that the soldier wno was called upon to deal with this danger 
was one peculiarly suited to the task in hand. General Hearsay, , 
the commander of the division, saw very clearly that it *waS a 
“ great fear!’ which was driving the Sepoys towards the verge of 
mutiny, and he did not blind himself or those around him to 
the fact that under the circumstances that panic was intelligible, 
if not excusable. It was by “kindly treatment and delicate 
management” that he hoped to avert all danger to ourselves, and 
to appease all discontent among the natives. With that idea 
uppermost in his brain General Hearsey addressed the Sepoys, 
and it seemed that his words of wisdom and moderation had 


had their due effect. It was said that “ a heaviness had passed 
away from their minds but it was only for a moment. The 
Calcutta authorities saw with other eyes than those of the 
General on the spot ; and they resolved that, as soon as a 
sufficient number of European troops could be assembled, the 
regiments at Berhampore and Barrackpore should be disarmed 
and disbanded. The rumour of t^e summoning of troops from 
Burmah, and other preparations reached the native soldiery 
and gave rise to wild rumours of the intention of the Faring bees 
to annihilate their native army. Already was there talk of 


blowing from guns, although the air was still quiet as a summer 
afternoon; The " great fear” became greater than ever. The k 
panic of wholesale destruction was banishing common sense 
and all reasoning power from amongst the native regimen 
The Indian mind, so easily inflamed and acted upon by outside ; 
influence, was afire ; and what might have been repressed at ■ an i; ?i 
earlier stage Bad now attained such dimensions that if was 
possible ’ :&he conflagration to be quenched without its 

sioning serious damage. ; ,v 1 ,L > 

Yet Hearsey did not wholly despair. His plain ! a-;\ 

had once had a soothing effect. He would try |hete : 

time tease if by them he could not allay the 
tbs military preparations at Calcutta were 
But Hearsey ’swords, fine, noble, and magnanimous aetbey ware* 
could not arrest the: decree of fate. A native regent 'w&s m \ 
the march from Berhampore to Barrackpore to be disbanded for 

; ‘ J '. Va2 
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mutinous conduct. The laurels which it had, obtained in many 

a previous campaign were to fade away in the past; when the 
ignominious late was allotted to it of disbandment, Its approach 
to Barrack pore was marked by In occurrence which showed to 
what a pass the excitement had attained. This was the incident 
of Mungul Pandy. On the afternoon of the 29th of Hatch this 
soldier, inflamed with bang, made an attack on parade upon the 
adjutant of his regiment, and fora short tim ©absolutely bade 
defiance to alt authority, it required all General Hearsey’s 
personal influence to restore order. The regiments committed a 
breach of discipline in remaining inactive ; but they were not 
yet ripe for open revolt. On the following day, too, the great 
event was to take place — the disbandment of the 19th regiment ; 
and in that more important event the incident of Mungul Pandv 
was forgotten. That, too, passed off without a collision ; and, 
although the situation was of the most critical, there was no 
manifestation of sedition. The condemned regiment piled arms 
and torched off to their homes, cursing not so much the Ferin- 
ghees as the brother regiment which had instigated them to 
mutiny. The conclusion of the ceremony was rendered the more 
affecting by the touching words which General Hearsey addressed 
to them, and by the manner m w hich the Sepoys received them. 
As they moved off they cheered the fine old soldier, and it is 
impossible to conceive a more sincere tribute of admiration to 
the qualities oMhis gallant officer and gentleman, than the cheers 
of those men who but the moment before had ceased to be 
soldiers. A few days afterwards Mungul Pandy was hanged* and 
the conduct of the other regiment at Barrack pore -the 34th< — 
was made the subject of a searching and protracted investigation,* 
The investigation was imperative, and it was well that it should 
be searching ; but its effect was greatly lessened by the tedious 
► delays and formalities that obstructed the inquiry. 

In the meanwhile, the storm was rising up on all handa Lord 
Cannings attention was soon required elsewhere than in tin* 
vicinity of Calcutta. General Anson, the Commanderdn-chief, 
was cm the point of leaving Umballa lor Simla, when the unquiet 
spirit in the native regiments forced itself upon his attention. 
At Umballa itself, one of the depots for rifle instruction, and, 
consequently, one of the pulses of the sentiment of the native 
army, this spirit revealed itself very clearly. General , Anson 
attempted to meet the difficulty by reading an address to the 
native officers on parade, in which he explained how absurd and 
irrational were the fears which had been spread as to the inten- 
tions of the English Government : but the impression made Upon 
the minds of the men was very slight. “For one man who dis- 
believed the stories ” that were current, “ there were tea thousand 
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who belioyed them/’ At this point it became absolutely necessary 
to decide if any, and what, concession shdulcli k© Idade tp the 
prejudges and fears of the native soldier, or if military discipline 
should be permitted to take its usual and undey^fi% course. 
The latter was the course that was adopted, and pddiajps i| could 
not have' been otherwise. It was a matter of such ’dtflduiliy'te 
reach the mind of the private soldier,* that it may 'have.' ^wisrfed 
to be impossible to tin? military authorities, after addressed : ahd 
public proclatt^ions had been found to be of no avail, Tite 
Oomraander-Stchief proceeded on his way to the hills, while the 
selected officers and men of the Bengal regiments were complet- 
ing their instruction at (Jnibaila. “It was not,” as Sir John 
Kaye says, “a time for the enjoyment of Himalayan delights/' 
For that sure token of coming rebellion, incendiarism, was break- 
ing out in all quarters. Nor was it confined to the defenceless 
bungalow of the English officer. Barracks, huts, store-houses, 
and hospitals were the principal victims of this outbreak ; and 
none of the culprits could be discovered. But up to this point, 
however charged the air had been, there was no sign that the 
very existence of our empire in India was in jeopardy. Wise and 
far-seeing men recognised that the nati ve army was in an unsathf-* 
factory state, and that there would be local disturbances before 
things could be restored to their normal condition of tranquillity, 
But no one was so wise or so foreseeing as to perceive that we 
were at the crisis of our career in India. Before the blow was 
struck it was nowhere supposed that we were on tpe brink of a 
mutiny of the native army, backed up by a great rising op the 
part of the people of Bengal. The disturbances hitherto 
described, though not without importance, were regarded as 
matters of minor moment. They had also been eoatined to the 
infantry, and it was generally supposed that they had been pro- 
duced by one cause alone, the introduction of a new weapon with 
its greased cartridges. It was also believed that the disaffection 
was mainly, if not exclusively, confined to the Hindoos, arid that 
the Mahornedans were free from the contamination. These 
suppositions were proved, by the events we have now to describe, 
to be quite erroneous. The ulcer had spread on all sides. , Not 
a Sepoy from the plains could be said to have escaped from ? its 
influence ; fatal to his character as a soldier and as a dutiful 
subject ’ \ 

If there was one spot in Northern India where it 'Jbaffi'fa 
Said that we wero most prepared to encounter any accumulation 
of difficulties, that spot was certainly the station 
this place came all the rumours that were agitating ihe rest of 
India; and close upon the heels of the vagu^ were 

in the air, arrived emissaries of evil in the shape of wandering 
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fakeers arid (he like. In no place w&re thesetales dismissed with 
greater eagerness than at Meerut; and certainly ftowhete else 
did the Sepoys manifest greater deter minatiori or a rno^dogged 
temper, The third regiment of cavalry was the first tri break 
out into open mutiny ; and when ammunition was being served 
out to one squadron, eighty-five out of the ninety present refused 
to receive it It was all in vain that their colonel strove to point 
out the folly and wickedness of their conduct ; tbgv. 1 were deaf to 
all advice, and to every remonstrance. The dBp^uen'ts were 
ordered for court-martial. The flame of disaffection was 
gradually spreading over the country, and the most absurd 
rumours were current of plots on the jsart of the English for the 
wholesale conversion of the Indian races to Christianity. The 
Raj that had been remarkable above all things for its impartiality 
in religious matters, was suddenly, in the eyes of the popular 
superstition, vested with an insatiable desire to proselytise on all 
hands. Neither Brahmin nor Hindoo, Sikh nor Mussulman, was 
to be safe from the fervour which had suddenly seized the 
Feringhees. 

Ana behind all this popular ignorance stood the dark 
schemers, the discontented Princes, and their astute and 
unscrupulous advisers, eager to do something, and not over nice 
as to how it should be done. Long before the question of the 
Enfield rifle had arisen, and when India was to all appearance 
lapped in a full sense of tranquillity, the prospect of a decline 
and fall in the British power %ad occurred to social intriguers 
who had met with various disappointments in their dealings 
with our Government. Of these, perhaps the most dangerous, 
and certainly the best known, was Nana Sahib. As this man 
played such a prominent part in the mutiny it will be well to 
say something at this point briefly of his career. 

On the 28th of January, 1851, Badjee Rao, the last of the 
Peishwas, died. He left no descendant, but by a will executed 
twelve, yearn before his death he had declared as his heir a 
youth known as Boondoo Punt, the Nana Sahib. At that time 
Boondoo Punt was considered to be a most exemplary young 
man, with <( a ready disposition to attend to the advice of the 
British Commissioner.” But the Indian Government refused to 
continue to the adopted heir any portion of the stipend that had 
been paid to the Peishwa. The Nana was to have only the 
money saved by Badjee Rao, and as a special favour, the 
Jagheer, or rent-free estate of Ritboor* Those were the days 
when it was first beginning to be perceived that there was. an 
aB( l an all-powerful public opinion in England, 
differing in many ways from that which was prevalent amorigst 
the English in India. But neither the Nana's memorial nor 
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his kgenfc, Azimooliah, of whom much the 

progress of the mutiny, could move the ffieiiti rhetor 

Badjee Rao's peosioo could not be ' oontmU^:^ 

adopted heir, and the “ well-disposed” young mah the 

Nana Sahib, who, in Mahratta eyes was tiotl3iiia^ 

than the Peishwa, had to remain content 

possessions, From 1853 until 1857 the Nana lived in 

at his oastkx^ ''Bithoor. He was brooding over 

during tho*B|i , s ) with the wily Azirnoollah even ;at 

but to all'a^ptance his friendship had never been more mteo* 

taiious or more sincere towards the English than it was in; the 

beginning of 1857. Two men alone suspected him,: and; they 

were master minds, Outram and Henrv Lawrence. 

About this time the annexation of Oude spread the discontent 
throughout a large section of the nation' before uncontaminated. 
It was still more important as accentuating the hostility of those 
who were already disaffected. Of Lord BalhousieV wisdom in 
sanctioning that step there would appear to be little doubt. It 
was only taken when Sir James Outram, our Resident in Oude, 
declared that “the duty imposed on the British Government by 
the treaty of 1801 cannot any longer admit of our honestly 
indulging the reluctance which the Government of India has 
felt heretofore to have recourse to those extreme measures 
which alone can be of any real efficiency in remedying the evils 
from which the state of Oude has suffered so long and after 
General Low, now Sir John Lov^who may at the venerable age 
to which he has attained be styled the Nestor of the Anglo- 
Indian world, had in the shape of a weighty minute exhausted all 
the arguments in favour of intervention. General Low's great 
name decided the question. Every one felt that the case was 
hopelessly bad when he said that it was “ the paramount duty of 
the British Government to interfere at once for the protection of 
the people of Oude.” Once decreed, the task of annexation was 
easy. There were no popular risings. Not a blow was struck 
in defence of the native dynasty of Oude. The annexation of 
Oude was unavoidable, but it qould not have been otherwise 
than that its effect should have been to create an unfavourable 
impression throughout India. Who was safe, it was said^rif 
the rttling family of Oude, which had been our allies for • a 
century? Coming at such a moment too, when the 
was , overcharged with dangerous elements, its •• ; w&s 

rendered the more mischievous. Yet not for. ' ; tha»fc''.rbaioh :: 
the annexation of Oude be sweepingly ngjiti 

Mutiny originated neither in that nor in, any htb#ri;4ngle 1 cause ; 
but it is probable that it was the deposition wr ^Oude'faihily 

which produced a wider impression than smy other individual 
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act. We can now return to Meerut, the place where the disaffec- 
tion in the army was reaching a bead at a faster rate than else- 
where, although the storm-cloud was growing daily darker and 
darker in Oude, where Henry Lawrence was striving his utmost 
to* repress disorder at the same time that he endeavoured to 
restore confidence. But the fate of the early scenes of the 
approaching struggle lay with the British soldier Aat Meorut. 

After the incident already described of the T^j^’fiavalry, the 
mind of the Native soldier at Meerut became Mpfe and more 
disturbed. The feeling half of fear and half of Batted grew in- 
tensified, more especially during the weeks which were taken up 
with the trial of theguilty eighty-five. After unnecessary and tedious 
delays the Court sent enced them to tux years of imprisonment, 
with hard labour, but recommended them to mercy on account of 
their previous good character. The sentence was confirmed by 
the General commanding the Division, and the recommendation 
to favourable consideration disregarded. On the 9th of May it 
was arranged that the sentence should be carried into effect, and 
with military precision the arrangement was adhered to. The 
Scene was a most affecting one, but the (lay passed quietly off. 
Military discipline had been vindicated, and “as far as English 
brains could understand’’ at that time there was an end of the 
disagreeable episode. But in the Sepoy lines, separated from the 
European by a nullah, and iu the town that had sprung up near 
the cantonment, there was the greatest excitement, ami the 
wildest rumours were pro* vale®. It was said that the English 
were about to disarm the whole of the native troops, and that a 
large quantity of fetters bad arrived for the purpose of placing 
them in confinement. Placards were posted throughout the town, 
inciting the people to revolt against the English ; but these were 
not believed in by our people. Elsewhere the spirit of resistance 
might sense the mind of the native soldier, but it would not at 
Meerut, where a gallant force of Horse, Foot, and Artillery lay 
encamped, ready to exact the most complete vengeance for any 
deed of overt rebellion. So closed that eventful day. Among 
the natives a great fear and a4>itter hate rising higher and higher 
in their bosoms, and nerving them to face the white man, even 
though the penalty should be death ; and among the Europeans 
that trust in themselves and their good fortune, that overcon- 
fidence in their own superiority to mere Asiatics, “which has often 
brought them into peril, never so great, perhaps, as on that bright 
May day in lbf)7, but which has never asyet failed to carry them 
out of the greatest of difficulties in triumph. The next day — 
Sunday, May 10th— the sun rose without a cloud, and the 
English residents and officers, eager to forget the painful events 
of the preceding day, made their preparations for the observance 
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of the Sabbath id indifference to the event® that were passing 
round them. During the whole of that day the natives had been 
hard at work arming themselves and bracing thameeiyp® «p to 
strike the blow on which they had resolved .and ; whek:-dv#M^^ 
came all the preparations had been completed. , ‘vli. was tune to 
strike if the blow was to be struck at all ' , v / ., r : 

Nor did the Sepoys hold back. As evening church parade was 
being hclde|to Third Cavalry rode off to release their comrades 
from incar||Kion in the gaol, and as the guard was composed 
only of Sepoys this was speedily accomplished. The cavalry 
returned to their quarters, and for the moment they had nothing 
further to do. But the signal had be$n given, and it was, too 
late at that stage to arrest the further progress of the rising. 
Two Infantry regiments broke into open revolt. The colonel of 
one of thorn was shot by the men of the other ; and than they 
all broke loose into the town, murdering every European, man, 
woman, or child, whom they came across. In this work they 
were aided by the prisoners from the gaols, and by the refuse 
of the bazaars. But even in the midst of the massacre the hearts of 
the Europeans never misgave them, for was there not a large ami 
irresistible force of ’Englishmen in their close neighbourhood i 
The reign of the mutineers could not last many hours, and it 
might cease at any moment, before the volleys of the Rifles, or 
the charge of the Carbineers. But the confidence was quite 
misplaced. The troops were there, and the means at hand to 
vanquish any organised resisi&dle on the part of the %iutineere. 
But under suclty conditions that is n6t sufficient. There must be 
the man as well, and at Meerut the man was wanting. Instead 
of proceeding to crush the mutineers without delay, neither 
General Hewitt nor Brigadier Archdale Wilson did anything. 
The little that they did at all was done with an apathy that, 
under the circumstances, was not less disgraceful than it must 
now appear to us to be surprising. The historian has devoted 
pages to this incident,; but in one sentence the whole situation 
can be explained. Those in command lost their heads. , , 

,k The troops were, of course, called out, and a few harmless 
rounds of grape fired into the obscurity of the night. Rut it 
became clear at once that the mutineers had departed. It was 
not to be supposed that till jackals would remain in the ^eigh* 
bourhood of the scene of slaughter when there was aliqii^eyen 
though it might be a sleeping one — close by. The pressing question 
then became, where had the three mutinous regiment®, \yith their 
following of the scum of Meerut, gone? It lyas t&ught that 
they might have marched by a flank route bn the European 
portion of the Cantonment while the troops absent ; and 
accordingly the force returned to quarters. ,Tbe mutineers had 
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not dbne so. The English bivouacked on the parade ground, and 
nothing more was done. Anxiously that night did the men , and 
officers ask themselves, whither had the mutinous regiments gone? 
and although the tongue refused to express the thought* there was 
one dread oppressing the mind of those Englishmen : and that was 
that the mutineers had started for the great goal of all — Delhi, the 
Imperial City. And what the general mind conjured up was 
only the natural conclusion, after all ; for DelhLwithout any 
European troops, and with its disaffected Sepoy was the 

one point which offered the Meerut mutineers a prospect of 
safety. So ft was that, during that eventful night of the 10th- 
11th of May, while General Hewitt's mind was in a whirl of doubt 
and uncertainty as to what was to be done, and his troops were 
bivouacking on the parade-ground, the mutineers were speeding 
along the road to Delhi, 30 miles away, impelled forward by a 
great , fear. In every sound of the night they heard the clanking 
of the avenging sabres, or the rolling of the Galloper guns, ft 
never occurred to them to suppose that the dreaded European 
would remain .supine under the challenge that had been thrown 
at his feet. But as they approached Delhi without any sign of 
pursuit, and when they saw the waters of the Jumna at their 
feet, they knew that they were safe, and that they had reached 
the City of Refuge. 

The morning sun saw the Meerut mutineers outside the walls 
of Delhi, clamouring under the windows of the King’s Palace ; 
but it brought neither vigour nor wisdom to the councils of 
General Hewitt. “ The Meerut Brigade did nothing more in the 
clear morning light than it had done’ in the shadow of the dark- 
ness,” The whereabouts of the mutineers was no longer a 
mystery. They had gone off along the Delhi road, and what 
did the General in command do ? He conducted a reconn oissanee 
“ on the right of the Delhi road.” He did not even exact a 
terrible 1 retribution upon the remaining scum of the populace in 
the Bazaar for the murders of the da.y before. While Delhi 
was being won by the mutineers, while red-handed rapine was 
rampant in the Imperial City, while the Chandni Cbowk ran 
with the best of English blood, and while Willoughby and his 
gallant band were vindicating tbejionour of their race, General 
Hewitt was going through the man#uvres which are prescribed 
by military text-books in face of an enemy of equal strength and 
resources. It was well-known — a subject of daily conversation — 
that the Court of the Mogul was one of the centres of political 
intrigue and treasonous designs, and that the followers of the 
last representative of the House of Baber were eager, and hopeful 
of being able, to found an independent administration of their 
own. Hone of these was a Foreign Department secret. They 
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were known to everybody* patent io alleyes, 1 Yet ;r -General 
Hewitt was indifferent to these consid ©ration S^bJind to these 
facts. His conduct was but a modern exemplifimtiob of one side 
of the story of the Roman Emperor fiddling’ capital 

w&s in flames ' ’ ^ r ! ;, r 

It was the successful rising at Meerut which applied the thatch 
to the powder .magazine, Faf and wide throughout Bengal Went 
the story that the Meerut brigade had successfully , defied; the 
English ; a^di as the story passed on, rumour, true : tti her 
character, magnified the shock to the English reputation. Eagerly 
was the question discussed in the lines of every Sepoy regiment, 
and the view was general that if the native soldier could resist 
the European at Meerut, there was not a spot in India where he 
could not do so with greater impunity and surer prospect of 
success. The argument was logical, and had all our generals 
jbsen like Hewitt at Meerut, the result would have justified 
'Pueir expectations. And but a few hours after, and in some 
cases, before, the intelligence of the events at Meerut, there 
came the more terrible and appalling news of the fall of 
Delhi. One of the historic capitals was in the hands of victorious 
rebels, and the Great Mogul, whose name had not wholly lost its 
significance, had either set himself up, or been set up by his 
adherents, as a ruler in the land. The crisis of our empire in 
India had been reached. It was no longer possible to regard 
the position of affairs as unsatisfactory. It was critical. The 
storm had gathered to a head, and the great contest had to be 
fought out over again between the European few and the Ihidiau 
many. 

With the tidings of their achievement a flying all over 
India, k is necessary to describe briefly what the Meerut 
mutineers had done at Delhi. With the Third Cavalry in advance 
they had entered the city, and pushed on for the Kings Palace. 
In a short time they were masters of the town. The Sepoy 
regiments of the garrison fraternised with the heroes of Meerut 
Words and authority became nothing. And as i 'the rebels 
advanced, carrying everything before them, so did the remnant 
of the European residents flee for safety to the palace of ^be 
king. But there was no safety in the place towards which tie 
whole, volume of the mutiny was surging, as towards a cbmtpon 
centre* ;The doors of the palace were broken in 
commissioner, Simon Fraser, was slain at the foot 
case, and the rest of the Europeans were massacred, with 
exultant ferocity. ■! These scenes were repeated at the Jbanfej the 
press office, and wherever else Europeans or ©lirisrian natives 
were to be met with. Within the walls there Irethained only the 
Magazine where the English flag still flew, an4 where- English- 
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men still bade defiance to the enemy ; and of all places it, on 
account of Us vast stores, was the most important, both to us 
and to the rebels. The guard consisted of throe English officers, 
Lieutenants George Willoughby, Forrest, and Raynor, and six 
European subordinates. When the news came of the advance 
of the mutineers, these gallant men at once set about the, task 
of defending the magazine to the last gasp. But this t sense of 
duty did not stop with the formation of the resolve to die at 
their post ; at all costs the contents of the magazine should not 
fall into the hands of the mutineers. So all the guns were 
double charged with grape, and posted within the gates; and 
Willoughby, ever daring, and always bearing the brunt of the 
labour, laid the train to the powder magazine ; and when ail 
hope should be abandoned, the match was to be applied, at a 
signal to, be given by him. In a short time the mutineers 
streamed out of the palace, and irom all the purlieus of the gr^at. 
city, to do battle with the dauntless nine. The reception tb8|;’ 
met with showed the stuff of which that garrison was made ; but 
the numbers were overwhelming. The ammunition was soon 
exhausted, and none could leave the guns to get more. The 
enemy had won ; but, if the “cold ” courage of Englishmen had 
not- become a mere tradition, they should yet he cheated of their 
prey. And they were. When the enemy was most exultant 
over his fancied triumph, when hundreds of them were on the 
point of grasping their great prize, Willoughby gave the signal. 
There was a tremendous report, and the Delhi Magazine had 
been exploded into the air. Of the nine heroes who performed 
that deed four escaped, the three officers and one sergeant, by 
some miraculous chance. In the whole records of war, during 
the progress of the Indian Mutiny itself, there is nothing to 
excel the act of George Willoughby and his eight comftdes. It 
is impossible to measure the effect it had at the time in India. 
But this much may be said, tnat for Englishmen it struck the 
hey- note of llm intrepidity and daring to which, in the coming, 
crisis, thejj; would have to rise; and that for the natives, it told 
them that Englishmen had not forgotten the first penalty of 
being conquerors— indifference to death. All honour to George 
Willoughby, the man who struck the first blow at the hopes of 
rebels and intriguers 1 

Without the walls the danger was scarcely less serious ; the 
confusion not less great than within. The British cantonments on 
the ridge were as much the scene of mutinous conduct as the city 
been of open rebellion. For the better part of two days the 
officers managed to restrain the men of one regiment out of the 
three present — the other two bad deserted at once — under the 
threat of the approaching succour from Meerut ; but, these* too, 
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mutinied, when it was found that time passed, and no aid came. 
Our officers, deserted by their men, and with n^ !heaps of offer- 
ing a defence, were compelled to dee. So *on the ridge, as in 
the city, was mutiny the victor, The I2tb no 
English left in Delhi or its vicinity, save prtsdhe^,;' and - these 
iti a few days were all massacred. “ The British had'/npVlbnger 
any footing in the capita] of the Mogul/* So cdn^d^nt did 
these events' make the rebels, that they declared: ; 

English had become laehar , helpless! m , .. 

The Meerut rising and the fall of Delhi were the beginning of 
the Mutiny. The tidings were flashed from one end of Jndia 
to the other. What had been matter of speculation ha$ become 
certainty. The inexorable facts stared every man in the face. 
It is necessary to consider now briefly, for space is becoming 
smaller, what Lord Canning did in the way of coping with the 
jgreat danger which now beset the Government of which he was 
jPpo responsible chief. The pressing need was for more English 
" troops, and these must be obtained at all cost and as speedily, as 
possible. Two regiments were recalled from British Burmab, 
two more were summoned from Madras, and all the troops 
which could be spared were requested from the Governor of 
Ceylon. The Persian War had also closed with the Treaty of 
Paris, and On train’s force was thus ready for service. But still 
more important, the expedition at that moment proceeding to 
China was only half-way on its journey, and it could bet stopped 
and diverted to meet the pressing need in India. Lord Canning 
did not hesitate to accept the responsibility of calling upon Elgin 
and Ashburaham to turn aside in their course to India, for the 
chastisement of China could wait, while the salvation of India Could 
not. In matters of detail Lord Canning was equally energetic, and 
once the gravity of the situation was recognised, nothing could 
exceed either the vigour or the sagacity of his preparations. 
The events already described produced a sort of panic in Cal- 
* cutta, which was not finally allayed until some time after; but 
so far as any outbreak took place Lord Canning was justified in 
styling it a “groundless panic/* Everyday found the British 
position more and more assured from the arrival of reinforce- 
ments and the formation of volunteer corps. The question ;t|jeo 
became, where was the first blow of retribution to be struck ? 
And the only answer came back unhesitatingly, that it dould 
and must be against Delhi. So the progress Of dh^;.. ; ^attny 
resolves itself for the moment into the first advance df English 
troops for the recovery of Delhi. , . 

While Lord Canning had been diligent in his efforts at 
Calcutta, John Lawrence, Commissioner of tbe PunjAh, bad, not 
been Jess so on the other hand* On the , 26th of May the 
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micleusofan army had been assembled near Paniput/ under the 
immediate command of General Anson, when that officer , died. 
He was succeeded as Commander-in-Chief by Sir Bt. Barnard, 
who at once began his march on Delhi. The Meerut brigade, 
under General Wilson; was to%ffect a junction with him en 
r<mte. It fell to the fortune of the latter to bear the first 
fighting. Two battles were fought on the Hind un river, in both 
of which the rebels were defeated with heavy loss in men and 
guns, and Genere&^W i Ison's brigade was further strengthened by 
the arrival of a Guborka regiment. One week after the latter of 
these «!' victories the whole force was concentrated near Delhi, 
under the command of Sir H. Barnard. The mutineers had 
taken up a strong entrenched position at a place known as 
Budlee-kanserai, about six miles from Delhi, and it was known 
that they had thirty guns in position. Early dawn found the 
English army advancing against the rebels, and the historiagy 
telb us they were filled with a fierce determination to obtai 
victory, and to exact revenge; It is almost unnecessary to say 
that our arms were victorious. The Sepoys fought well, but 
their valour availed them little. They were driven from the 
field in confusion. Sir H. Barnard at once determined on 
following his success up, and before evening he was in possession 
of the ridge which looks down upon the city, and where our 
cantonment had formerly been. The first blow had been struck 
for the recovery of Delhi and it had been crowned with success. 
But the full reward was yet far off. Delhi, lost in a day, was 
not to be regained so speedily. 

During this period troubles were rising up on all hands. The 
great line of the Gauges to Allahabad, and thence through the 
Doab to Agra, was exposed throughout its whole length to 
innumerable dangers, and as the summer went on thesb were 
multiplied. At Aaimgurh, Benares, Allahabad, and other places, 
there were mutinies which might have been serious but for the 
intrepidity of Brigadier-General Neill, who with his Madras 
Eusileefk had arrived upon the scene at a most opportune 
moment* At this stage of the rising it is impossible to do 
adequate justice to the services of Neill. He saved Benares and 
Allahabad, and while, at that particular moment there was no man 
to the front in whom it was possible to place perfect confidence* 
JUord Canning and the army recognised that he was one “to 
scorn the consequence, and to do the thing/' And superior as 
Neill was to all his colleagues in energy and daring, he was still 
more superior to them all in his grasp of the situation* He was 
no “ Sepoy officer/' and he had no faith in black soldiers at all. 
The skill and daring which he showed at the disarmament at 
Benares, and in the manner in which with a very small fobee he 
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cleared the villages near Allahabad of the rebels are Among the 
brightest deeds of the Mutiny* With tbq ^ to 

Allahabad, the great question renamed 
of Oawhpore andOude; and If ©ill’s task then 
sending forward a force as speedily as possible : to';Ga^h|^^^ ; ";|8ut 
delays were inevitable, as he had to improvise his transport and to 
await reinforcements. It was not until the last day 'm ^*ipc|feat 
an advanced force of 800 men and two guns, under tho.comtW^d 
of Major Benaud, left Allahabad en route for Cawnpo^^: At 
this point Neill was superseded by Henry Havelock in the 
command of the brigade to be assembled for the relief; nf 
Cawnpore. . ; 

r But before this, a great disaster had occurred* Cawnpore, 
the station, of four Sepoy regiments, and at this time hela by 
about BOO Europeans as well, had been the scene of an event 
which, however terrible in itself, was not without its redeeming 

M tures. The general in command was Sir Hugh Wheeler, an 
cer who had performed fifty years of brilliant service for his 
country ; but although bowed down to some degree with the 
weight of more than seventy years, he was neither blind to the 
signs of the times nor indifferent to the sentiment of his native 
regiments* The responsibilities of his position were very great. 
He had hardly any English troops, and yet he had to protect the 
women, children, and invalids of a regiment stationed at Lucknow, 
There was also a large number of European residents; and the 
temper of his Sepoys was more than ambiguous from the vpry pom* 
mencement. There was in Cawnpore also a great fear settling 
down over the Sepoys. They believed that the Feringhees had & 
settled plan for their extermination, and in the frame of ynind 
into which they had worked themselves, to explain had only the 
effect of magnifying their alarm. In the month of May General 
Wheeler recognised that it would be well to take measures for 
placing his charges in a place of security, and he accordingly 
began to intrench a spot, with the intention of making it a place 
of refuge when the need came. But here he made a fatal mis- 
take, for in sheer fatuousness, he refused to make that place the 
magazine* Whereas the magazine admitted of being easily cot* 
verted into a^strong position, the intrenclunents raised by Getteit! 
Wheeler near the Sepoy lines were weak and insigniftctnti. ; .' : ;,SI||' 
John Kaye endeavours to palliate the blunder, but, Ih# 
appears ''to "be extremely lame. At this point the ' ;0aw^dr , e- 
garrison was reinforced' by a small detachment-, sent.-: 
now by Henry Lawrence, who, ill as he could spare 
mot turh a deaf ear to the request of his . for 

help- Sir Hugh Wheeler in his anxiety ' appealed , also ■ u><: kb 
near neighbour, the Rajah of Bithoor, Nana l At Qawn- 
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perm it was forgotten that the man to whom this appeal was 
about to be made had been a thwarted suppliant in our eonris. 
His protestations of friendship were alone remembered^ and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler requested the Nana to help us so far as to place 
a guard of his retainers over the treasury, and thus overawe the 
Sepoy garrison', of tho trustworthiness of which Sir Hugh felt so 
dubious, " The Nana felt that he hated the English, and Seeing 
that his time had come, willingly complied. The treasury and 
the magazine passed into the hands of the man who was more 
to be feared by u& th&p any one else in India. That act sealed 
the fate of Cawnpore the instant the moment should arrive for 
the rising to take place. During the last weeks of the month of 
May an understanding had been come to between the Rajah of# 
Bithobr add the refractory Sepoys, by which they pledged them- 
selves to make common cause against the hated Feringhees. On 
the %th of June the auspicious moment had come. The Sepoys 
of Cawnpore, emulating the conduct of the Meerut mutineers 
three weeks before, cast off their obedience, and, with the assist- 
ance of Nana Sahib, made themselves masters of Cawnpore, 
with the exception of the small intrenched spot within which 
the General and the Europeans had taken refuge. At first the 
mutineers intended to march on Delhi, and join their country- 
men there ; and, indeed, they marched one day's journey 
towards the imperial city. But that design formed no part of 
the Nana's plans. His sphere lay in Cawnpore. To go to Delhi 
would be only to invite eclipse amongst the followers of the 
Mogul. So he strove to induce them to turn back to the city 
they were leaving behind ; and he succeeded. 

He at once laid close siege to the British position, and the 
heavy artillery, which had been captured with the magazine, 
was soon pouring a fierce and destructive fire into the weak 
defences of our intrench m out. During three weeks Sir Hugh 
Wheeler held out against the assaults of the enemy, and the 
sufferings caused by want of food and water, imperfect medical 
attention for the wounded, the dangers of fire, and an accumula- 
tion of deprivations and perils which would have blanched the 
heart, of the boldest man, but which had to be endured by women 
and children. The misery which our countrymen underwent 
during those three weeks has never been surpassed, yet the 
thought that they were Englishmen inspired them to rise above 
all their troubles, and to boldly face the Asiatic horde which 
was encompassing them round about, and thirsting for their 
blood. At this point, two days after the garrison had repulsed 
a desperate assault, delivered to commemorate the centenary 
of Plassev, there came in the handwriting of Arimoollah, 
the arch-fiend at the Nana's elbow, a document promising to 
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all those “ not connected with the acts of Bard BalhpU^V^ a 
safe passage to Allahabad, if the garrison would 4pwnt its 
arms ; and after some hesitation, and with some' .;iW^:yU|^n 
thtiir minds, the terms were accepted, the E nglkh garrison 
would surrender their position ; and, for the sake of the 
lings, brave soldiers to whom capitulation was dishdnohf 
seated to accept the offer which had been made to theta for feh'j& 4 
destruction. On the 27th of June the garrison left their , ?n- 
trenchment for the boats which wore to convey them dowfi the 
Ganges to Allahabad ; but as soon as they had reached the 
waterside the signal was given for their massacre. It is. un- 
necessary to repeat the dreadful and never-to-be-forgotten tale. 
It lives in tlio memory as fresh as if it had but occurred yester- 
day. Of the garrison of the English in trenchment at Cawm* 
pore but one boat- load escaped the massacre at the Ghaut, 
It might be styled the Hero Boat, for in it were, by Sqme 
strange freak of fortune, the heroes of that defence. During its 
passage down tho river it met with many an adventure, and 
with each fresh encounter its occupants became fewer and fewer; 
and in the end but four, Mowbray-Thomson and Delafosse, with 
privates Murphy and Sullivan, survived to tell the story of Cawn- 
pore. Hut, despite the terrible activity and the ruthless blood* 
thirstinoss of tho Nana’s agents at the Ghaut and on the waters 
of the Ganges, there were still some survivors, chiefly women and 
children, They numbered, with the captives of Futtehgurh, 
more than two hundred souls. When the news came of the 
advance of Havelock’s legions, the Nana resolved to have one 
more triumph, lie might not be able to fight the hardened 
soldiers of the groat, captain marching against him, but he could 
at least wreak his vengeance on the defenceless women and 
children in the Heobee-ghur. Ou the loth of duly, when, 
worsted ia the field, the Nana saw his hold cm Caw u pore slipping 
away from him, he therefore ordered that the prisoners should 
be massacred, and his behests were carried out to the letter’. 
With that act ended the tragedy of Cavvnporc, which had begun 
on the 4th of June, when the regiments had mutinied. Here, 
as elsewhere, the cause of the disaster was plainly a too confiding - 
trust in the honour of tho natives. Our officers forgot that .tjhpyd-. 
were aliens, and that as such they never could, and nevet 
be anything save the object of the legitimate hostility of : tka 
natives. , i % h . 

While these events were occurring at Cawnpore, others not less 
important were takiug place at Lucknow, the capital of Qude, 
the , latest of British acquisitions. The Chief Commissioner was 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the greatest of a hand of brothers who have 
done more than any other family to make India British, and to 
[ VoL CXII. No. CCXXIL]-New Semss, Yol. LVt II, B B 
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keep it so. If there was blindness at Calcutta, if lethargy was 
supreme at Meerut, if at every station there was overconfidence, 
it is certain that at Lucknow there was the very reverse of those 
political mistakes. In the counsels of Sir Henry Lawrence want 
of clearness of vision and of promptitude in action had as. little 
place as a too-confiding trust in the fidelity of his soldiery. He 
knew well that when the crisis came — and he saw it approaching, 
with gigantic strides — he would have only the few white faces to 
depend upon in his effort to stern it, and that the Empire once 
placed within the threat of jeopardy could be saved by Englishmen 
alone. Many weeks before the Meerut rising Henry Lawrence 
bad taken in the whole situation. He was in the heart of that 
province of Oude, which still pitied for the misrule of its 
own king. He had under him eight native regiments and two 
batteries, on not one of which he felt he could rely. But, on the 
other hand, he bad one English regiment, and with that he was 
sure he could defend, if he could not act on the offensive. And 
so it was that this great man counted up the chances of the future, 
and knowing what his means were adapted them to the end 
in view, which was the maintenance of British authority in the 
capital of Oude. Therefore ho fortified the Residency — a strong 
building, with offices and out-houses attached — provisioned it, 
garrisoned it with English troops, and made all the preparations 
for a siege which suggested themselves to a skilful and cautious 
commander. He had completed his preparations before the 80th 
of April. When he received tidings of the Meerut rising he con- 
centrated his small force. Colonel JVIalleson gives, in his first 
volume, a singularly able and clear account of the preparations 
made by Sir Henry Lawrence, which have been briefly summarized. 
On the 80th of May, when the Sepoy regiments revolted, all was 
ready for the defence of the Residency. On that day it became 
evident, too, that the whole province had risen. In Oude, faster 
than elsewhere, the mutiny had become a rebellion. 

During the month of June, Lawrence perfected his prepara- 
tions, and maintained authority iu Lucknow. There were many 
striking incidents, which cannot here be alluded to, that marked 
that period as one of pre-eminent historical interest. Sir Henry 
showed that he appreciated to the full that lesson of warfare which 
tells us that the best defence is to assume the offensive ; and for 
that reason it is impossible to condemn bis resolve to go out and 
encounter the mutineers in the open, although it resulted m the 
defeat at Chinhafc. That reverse served the useful purpose, too, 
of compelling Lawrence to confine his defence to the Residency, 
and to abandon the Mutchce Bewan, which he had intended to 
defend as well. The Mutchee Bewan was accordingly blown up. 
After that event, the rebels bombarded the Residency without 
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most part in the administration of India, The first object was to 
save Lahore, which was done. The next, to disarm the doubtful 
regiments, which was also accomplished in a manner, completely 
satisfactory. The way was thus paved for the formation of that 
movable column of retribution which decided the fate of Delhi, 
and eventually did so much towards effecting the reconquest of 
Bengal The outbreak of the mutiny has now been described 
at all the chief points. In Central India and in Rajpootana 
similar scenes had been enacted, but these scarcely require to be 
particularised. So far we have scon the English cause waning 
under an accumulation of difficulties and before a multitude of 
enemies. But, although the fighting had been severe and the 
situation was full of peril, the battle had not yet been lost. The 
indomitable courage of the paramount race still rose serene over 
the storm, and although rebels might here and there obtain a 
success through their superior numbers, the English showed their 
confident belief that such were only exceptions and not to bo 
repeated. We have now to describe briefly the repression of the 
mutiny, the description of the greater portion of which it has fallen 
to the lot of Colonel Malleson to depict for us. Colonel Malleson 
has performed his task in a manner in every sense worthy of his 
high reputation as a historical writer, and we do not know of any 
work in the language in which we could find a more perfect 
account of military operations. 11 is volumes on the Indian 
Mutiny should stamp him as the greatest English military writer 
of the day. 

We have already seen how Lord Canning had hoped that 
Delhi would speedily be won back, and the victories have been 
described which enabled an English army to encamp once more 
on the ridge over that city. Several councils of war were held, 
and various propositions were made for an assault on the posi- 
tions of the mutineers, but they all ended in the resolve to do 
nothing until reinforcements came. So Lord Canning's sanguine 
expectations of an early capture of Delhi were doomed to disap- 

? ointment, and in the meanwhile the chief command before 
>eUri had been passing through several hands. Sir II Barnard 
died. His successor, General Reed, after a short stay departed, 
and Arohdal© Wilson next obtained the command. For several 
weeks, then, inaction marked the progress of events round Delhi, 
and it v as only when the movable column arrived under the 
command of General Nicholson, who had been raised to the 
chief command over many of his superiors, that the operations 
became more vigorous. On the 7th of August, Nicholson was on 
the ridge looking down upon Delhi. On the 12th the mutineers 
were driven out of Ludlow Castle, and two days afterwards the 
movable column arrived in camp. The siege train was making 
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its way slowly up from Ferozepore, when the rebels conceived 
the idea of stopping it. Nicholson heard of this intention, and 
resolved to anticipate them. These manoeuvres gave rise to the 
battle of Nujufgurh, which was fought on the 25th of itugnst, 
and which, owing to Nicholson’s skilful dispositions/ # 
pie te victory. Thenceforth the siege was pressed with greater 
determination, and the long weeks that had been passed in inglo- 
rious inaction were now changed for days and nights of constant 
activity. On the 7th of September the batteries began to play 
on the Delhi fortifications, and on the J8th Baird Smith, fch$ 
Engineer-in-Chief, reported that the breaches were practicable for 
assault on the next day. On the 14th the assault was madb in 
five columns. As Colonel Malleson says, it was not so much the 
fate of Delhi as it was the fate of India, which hung in the 
balance on the result. All the columns met with more or less 
success, but when that under Nicholson had worked its way 
round to the rear of the Lahore gate, an unexpected obstacle 
opposed its further advance. The enemy were strongly in- 
trenched in a block of houses, the only approach to which was 
by a narrow lane, swept by the fire of two guns. Despite the 
remonstrances of many of his officers, Nicholson resolved to 
attack this while yet the rebels might be under the influence of 
their defeat at other points. But all the valour of his men, and 
the splendid obstinacy of their leaders, were in vain. They were 
falling back a second time when Nicholson rushed to the front. 

<{ His voice never rang more nobly, his presence was never more 
inspiring, than when he summoned his men to follow where their 
general led/ ; At this point lie was struck down by a bullet, 
and after lingering for a week he died, leaving behind him the 
reputation of being; “ the most successful administrator, the * 
greatest soldier, the most perfect master of war, in India,” All 
this he had accomplished before the age of thirty-seven. Severe 
fighting went on in the streets of Delhi, at the Lahore gate in 
particular, during the three following days, and it was not until 
the 18th of the month that any slackening was visible in the vigour 
of the defence, and even that day saw an attack on the Lahore 
gate repulsed with loss. On the following day, however, this 
check was retrieved. The Burn bastion which commanded that 
gate was taken, and on the following day the gate itself shared 
the same fate. On the 20th, the Palace and the Selimgurb 
fell it) to bur hands. The rebel army at once began to abau«|d$i 
the city, and Delhi was again all our own. The king, Bahadur 
Khan, was also taken from his place of refuge in theTomb of 
Humayoun, and his sons and grandson shared the sarnie fate. 
The latter were, however, slain by the officer to whbm they had 
surrendered, the celebrated Hodson, of Hodson's Horse, Of 
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that act both historians speak m terms of undisguised disap- 
proval and condemnation*, Colonel Malleson stigmatises it as 
brutal and unnecessary, as much a blunder as a crime* The 
successful termination of the siege of Delhi, and the capture of 
the king, struck a great blow at the cause of the rebels, both 
directly and indirectly. The effect was felt in every part of 
India, and the fall of the Mogul proved to the natives that where 
he had failed no lesser adventurer could hope to succeed. 

We left Havelock on the point of superseding Neill in the 
command of the brigade at Allahabad, destined to effect the 
relief of Cawnpore. It is time to return to him. Before he 
left Allahabad the news of the capture of Cawnpore had arrived. 
He was coming too late to save, but not to retrieve and to 
avenge. On the night of the 7th of July he quitted Allahabad; 
on the 12th he gave battle to the Nana's army at Futtehpore, 
routing it with severe loss ; on the loth he defeated it again at 
Aong; and finally, on the 1 6th, he won his culminating triumph 
in the battle of Cawnpore. In the last of these conflicts Have- 
lock^ son, the present Sir Henry Havelock, performed a deed, 
th$ first of a long series of gallant deeds, which will be best 
described in the words of the historian ; “ At this moment the 
generals aide-de-camp — ‘the boy Harr/ — wheeled his horse 
round to the centre of the leading regiment and rode straight 
Upon the muzzle of the twenty-four pounder, whose round-shot 
had now been supplanted by grape, which was making deadly 
gaps in our advancing column. It was a moment of rapture to 
the white-haired veteran .... when he saw that battery 
earned and knew his son was safe.” The recapture of Cawnpore 
was only the preliminary to the relief of the Residency of 
Lucknow, now hard pressed by the mutineers. On the 25th of 
July, Havelock was on the Oude side of the (Ganges, which had 
l>eeu bridged, with a force of 1500 men and ten guns, ready to 
march on Lucknow. Neill was left behind at Cawnpore, to 
hold the base from which this relieving force was to operate. On 
the 29th of July he defeated the enemy at Onao, and again on 
the same day at Bashiralganj* But his losses were severe. On 
the morrow of bis first day's fighting he could only count on 
placing 850 infantry in line of battle. Havelock saw the 
futility of pressing on at that moment. He must await reinforce- 
ments. On the 4th of August, being slightly reinforced, he 
began his second advance. The enemy made a stand at Bashi- 
ratganj, only to be driven from the field. A third fight took 
place at this village, with the same result ; but Havelock was 
still too weak numerically to effect anything. On the 1 8th of 
the month he had withdrawn his force across the river into 
Cawnpore; but on the 16th he led out his troops against the 
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rebels at Nana Sahib's castle of Bithoor, where he inflicted a severe 
defeat upon them. At this point, just as Havelock k&d, super- 
seded Neill, so was he himself superseded by Sir James Outrnm. 
But when Outram reached Cawnpore, on the 1 6th of S^^t^ipiber, 
he, with that unparalleled self-abnegation which woft for him the 
title of the Bayafd of the Indian army, announced th^t' !: he'left 
to Havelock the task of effecting the relief of LuclihWi !«ihd 
that he would only take over the chief command 
event had occurred. *No act of purer chivalry is to be foutid in 
the military annals of this or any other country. The force ivith 
which Havelock had to effect the relief of Lucknow consisted of 
about 3200 men, and the 20th of September found it all on the 
Oude side of the Ganges. Less resistance was experienced on 
this occasion than on the previous ones, and Havelock pressed on 
steadily and irresistibly towards Lucknow. On the 23rd he 
was close to the Alambagh, and here the first severe fighting 
took place. Having captured this position, Havelock continued 
his advance for a short distance farther, and then halted. He 
rested his men during the following day in preparation for the 
final movement. Carrying every obstacle before them, and 
turning the main streets, the three generals — Havelock, Outram, 
aril Neill — bore down all opposition; but the last of these^Was 
killed in the Khas Bazaar. Shortly after that fatal occurrence 
tlie relieving force had reached the Residency, and the men who 
had fought so well in defence of that building were receiving the 
congratulations of those who had come to their aid through 4re 
and sword. It soon became clear to Outram and to Havelock 
that they had not s6 much relieved as reinforced the garrison. 
Havelock’s march on Lucknow is one of the most memorable 
achievements in Indian warfare, and gives him just claims to a „ 
high place on the roll of English generals. 

There is only sufficient space left to describe very briefly the 
operations of Sir Colin Campbell, and to make a few closing 
remarks upon the Indian Mutiny in its political aspect. Sir 
Colin reached Calcutta on the 13th of August. His first task 
was to “ organize victory.” The pressing danger was in Dude. 
Outranks force had been swallowed up in Lucknow. It was 
besieged, and for the moment its utility had disappeared.* * A 
great gap had thereby been caused, and it was imperative Ifeat 
it should be filled up. A steady and a constant stream 
was pushed up to Allahabad, and thence on to CaWOfXyjte; On 
the 1st November Sir Colin was at the former of these places ; 
and he reached the latter two days afterwards. Ha At oce 
resolved to conquer Lucknow effectually. * At all hosts ihehe&rfc 
of Oude must be pierced/’ Hope Grant’s column had bmtx 
pushed across the Ganges, so that when the Commander-ipfChief 
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arrived much had been done towards effecting the main object. 
Cawnpore was left in the charge of General Windham, with 500 
men. Sir Colin then set out in person to raise the blockade of 
Lucknow. During the previous six weeks the garrison had been 
engaged in a never-ceasing struggle with the rebels. Sorties, 
mining and counter-niiniug, were the daily pvents. Personal 
communication was established between Sir Colin and Outram 
by means of Mr. Thomas Henry Kavanagh, who at the greatest 
risk penetrated the lines of the enemy in disguise. On the 12th 
November the advance on the Alambagh commenced, and before 
the closo of the day the garrison of 'that place was relieved. 
Fighting continued more or less every day, until on the 20th Sir 
Colin resolved to <c retire ” the garrison — a task which had been 
accomplished on the 23rd. The death of Havelock on that day 
was the “one mournful event which tinged the joy of the relief.” 
Colonel Malleson gives a most eloquent sketch of the noble 
soldier. “The life of Havelock had been a life devoted to his 
profession. He had made the strict performance of duty his polar 
star* To the smallest office he gave his best abilities. He 
studied all his life for the future. He had fought a good fight : he 
had died, as he had lived, in the performance of duty.” Sir Colin 
left & force of 4000 men and twenty-live guns at the Alambagh, 
under the command of Sir James Outram, to hold the enemy in 
check while he assembled a larger army. But while a triumph 
was being secured at Lucknow, a reverse was nearly happening 
at Cawnpore through the incompetence of Windham. 

When Sir Colin left Cawnpore, Tantia Topi, the one general 
produced by the mutiny amongst the rebels^ at the head of the 
revolted Gwalior troops, saw that the moment had come to strike 
.a blow at a vulnerable point in our armour. His conception 
was not less clear than his action was prompt and energetic ; 
and, thanks to the bungling of General Windham, his scheme 
was oh the point of being crowned with success when Sir Colin 
arrived at the critical moment. This opportune arrival was the 
saving of Cawnpore. Tantia Topi was not prepared to give 
up the struggle without striking one blow ; but on the 6th of 
December Sir Colin attacked him in his strong position and 
routed him. It was * a great victory.” Sir Colin Campbell's 
“ crowning victory” of Lucknow is told by Colonel Malleson in so 
masterly a way, and with such detail, that it is the less necessary 
to take it up here. With the capture of Lucknow in March, and 
the overthrow of the rebel army there, the mutiny was almost 
repressed. All real danger had been removed. Of the manner 
in which the two historians have performed their task it is only 
possible to speak in terms of praise. Indeed, it would almost seem 
as if to each had been allotted the part most suited for Jus genius 
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—-to Sir John Kaye the description of the earlier stages of the 
mutiny ; and to Colonel Malleson that of the later,, including the 
campaigns of Sir Colin Campbell, Havelock, and the Siege of Delhi. 
Efcn historian has risen to the height of his great argument, and 
the series of volumes at the head of this paper provider uswith an 
account, adequate in its scope, and in its language worth y of the 
theme, of one of the great dramas of history. Over and aboye 
this praise Colonel Malleson’s second volume is remarkable for its 
skill in bringing military combinations in a clear light before the 
reader. % : 

* The Jasons that the Mutiny should teach Englishmen are as 
valid t</*day as they were twenty-two years ago. The besetting 
sin in fae national character is still over-confidence. If all appears 
to be r&rene, it is rank heresy to question whether that serenity be 
justif able or not. Among all sections of the community a sentiment 
has fpread that the natives of India are quite loyal and implicitly 
to trusted. A large body of persons have even gone so far m to 
question the morality of our Indian Empire. They may be said to 
W the political descendants of the detractors of Clive and thecalum- 
n ators of Hastings. But they have influence, and on this point 
/$tve gained to some extent the ear of their countrymen. There 
/i a growing tendency to depreciate ourselves and to exalt c< the 
/ gentle Hindoo/ ” probably the most self-esteeming personage in 
/ the world. So long as these generous impressions confined them- 
selves to words, so long was there not much harm done. It was 
really but sorry charity to give so much lip-sympathy; but 
otherwise it was not objectionable. But they have now pro- 
ceeded to acts. A larger field has been opened up for the native 
in the administration of the country, and that for the European has 
become proportionally more restricted. Y et there are apparently 
no misgivings. The first step has been taken towards the 
accomplishment of the cry of India for the Indians; and just as 
in 1857, so now, is the verdict of Englishmen, to use Kaye's 
words, “all serene." The danger is probably not close at hand ; 
but one of the chief reasons for believing so is that neither 
Sepoys nor the mass of the people are likely to undertake, a 
second time, what the natives to this day very correctly de- 
scribe that of 1857 as “the sheeps' mutiny." It is an ahjmr$ , t$*t 
to apply to make the good conduct of certain chosen regimepts, 
such as those sent into Afghanistan, the criterion of the dtoofition 
of the whole army ;*to take the loyalty of a few native officers as 
representing the sentiment of that class which is 
distrusted ; or to assume that because the natives erouCh before 
the English sahib, they love him. Disguise the ’facts how we 
may, delude ourselves on all points, take flattery foT smcerityi and 
fear for love, it is as certain as blood is thicker tha& water that the 
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English rule is not and perhaps nevet can be popular in Hindostan. 
The Hindoo and the Mussulman will always secretly dislike us, and, 
as a patnral consequence, there may be mutinies, and there must 
be rebellions against our authority in the coming years. Alliffe 
can reasonably expect is that we shall be able to localise them, 
and jirevent them coming to a head at the same moment. But if 
we are to accomplish even that much we must take a clearer view 
of our situation, and not permit common sense to be banished by 
a spurious, because quite misplaced, sentimentalism. That the 
Indian, Mutiny o||18o7 should ever have occurred must be held 
to be one of the most serious blots on the English administration 
for had we only acted with common prudence it should never have 
assumed the proportions' that it did J On the other hand, the 
patriot may become justly proud witti the knowledge that its re- 
pression forms one of the noblest pak»es in the history of this or 
any other country. V 




Amt, IV. — Cavouii and Lamaiimoea. 

1* The Life of Count Cavour . From the French of M. CHARLES 
BE Mazade. London. 1877. 

2. Un po* piu di Luce tmfl event i politici c miliiari ddV anno 

1866. Per Alfonso Lamarmora. Firenze. 1873. 4 lft 
Edizione. 

3. Alfonso Lamarmora . Per Pietro Fea. Ri vista Europea 

IG marzo, e 16 fiebraio, 1878. Firenze. 

O N an autumn evening, in 1850, three men sat talking on the 
terrace qjf the Villa Bolongaro at Stresa, overlooking that 
loveliest of lakes, whose bosom reflects the sky of Italy, and whose 
shores are clothed with the soft luxuriance of southern vegeta* 
tion^ while its horizon is embattled by the silver summits of the 
Alps of Tessin. 

They saw the Austrian guns frown at them from the opposite 
shore, and they spoke sadly of the fortunes of their country, then 
seemingly at their lowest ebb. Manzoni the poet, and Ro&mini 
the philosopher, had small hope in the future, but the third of the 
little group, a younger man just about entering on public life as 
Piedmontese Minister of Commerce, said, rubbing his hands with 
an audacious smile that was habitual to him, “We will do some* 
thing.”* The world knows how well those bold words have beeit 
made good ; for the speaker was Carnillo, Count Cavour. 

* “ Life of Count Cavour/* by Chevalier de Mazade, 
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In little more than ten years that w something” had taken a 
very tangible form, growing with a rapidity that took Europe 
not a little by surprise ; and in 1861 the aged Manisoni insisted 
on making the journey to Turin to see the impossible dream of 
his youth realized, and be present at what he called ooro- 
liation of Italy/' the meeting of the first National JPartliii'ihOnt in 
the Palazzo Madaraa. When the patriarch of Italian letters 
appeared, leaning on the father of Italian independence* the 
excited crowd in the Piazza di Gastello burst into enthusi^tic 
u vivas/" and Cavour said to Manzoni, “ It is for you !” Bnt the 
poet withdrawing his hand from his companion's arm, and. point- 
ing him to the crowd with a significant gesture, began to clap 
his hands, on which the acclamations were redoubled, and he 
playfully said to him, “Now, Signor Conte, do you see whom it 
is for !” 

How little Manzoni could have dreamt that day that he was des- 
tined to survive by many years the vigorous statesman in the prime 
of his maturity, whose frame seemed full of inexhaustible vitality, 
whose elastic fibre promised an indefinite power of resistance, and 
whose splendid care&r had just touched its meridian of success. 
Later students of history canuot fail to wonder at the singular 
fatality, by which as the great drama of Italian unity was played 
out, the actors on both sides were swept away, like the pieces on 
a chess-board when the, game is done. Cavour was the first 
victim of this species of Nemesis, but within the last few years 
we have seen Louis Napoleon and Mazziui, Victor Emmanuel 
and Pin Nono, Ratlazzi, Antonelli, and Lamarmora, follow each 
other with startling rapidity. One indeed survives, as though 
overlooked by Fate, already an anachronism in the new order of 
tilings he has helped to create, but which has no longer a sphere 
for his erratic genius ; and Garibaldis admirers must often be 
tempted to wish that he too had vanished from the scene as soon 
as his work was accomplished, instead of remaining that most 
embarrassing of supernumeraries, a hero out of place. 

The liberator of the Two Sicilies has survived his part in 
history — the victor of the Tchernaja lived to tarnish his laurels 
in the grievous reverse of Custoza ; but we may safely sav that if 
Cavour had been spared to his country his genius would have 
always been true to itself, and would be to-day, what if ever was, 
the unwavering pole-star of I fcalian liberty. For he was notpbe of 
those who have drifted into fame on chance currents of propitious 
fortune, but shaped his own course, and bent 'Circumsthhbes tp 
his will. While others are satisfied to rule the present;^' looked 
far ahead, and prepared the future ; while ordinary statesmen 
limit themselves to dealing with established fects, he aiuied at 
giving shape to seemingly impossible ideas $ and history will 
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relate with astonishment how be made a despot the champion of 
liberty — the revolution the slave of order — and educated a pror 
vince to be the liberator of a nation* 

It has been the fashion to compare him to the German Chan- 
cellor, but while it is no easy matter to find a common standard 
for men, both so great, yet so different in their manner of 
greatness, it must at least be granted that the difficulties in the 
path of Bismark were incomparably less than the difficulties sur- 
mounted by Cavour ; and that while the former had only to work 
with materials ready made to his policy, the latter had to form 
and organise — ‘to remodel and readjust the small means at his 
disposal for carrying out his great design. He was forced to seek 
the elements of stability in chaos — of social order in the wreck 
of tyranny — of national cohesion in tne dregs of foreign oppres- 
sion— -of new vitality in the corruption of centuries of political 
decay. He had to establish the solid fabric of regular Government 
on the yet seething crater of the Italian Revolution — to unleash 
the wolves of anarchy that they might puli down, yet check them 
before they had mangled the prej— to break the seal of order, and 
enlarge the expansive energies of society ; ydt, like the fisherman 
in the Arabian Nights, to trick the liberated genius of democracy 
into again compressing his vast bulk within the straight limits of a 
Constitutional Monarchy. Tin* force majeure , which is the favourite 
argument and instrument of the great Northern statesman, was 
never at the disposal of the Piedmontese patriot, and he had to 
supply its place by sheer weight of intellectual calibre. There is 
no more difficult problem iu gauging the intricate machinery of 
human society than that of assigning to all its multiplicity of 
parts, their respective shares in the movement of the whole ; of 
determining how far individuals are moulded by circumstances, 
or circumstances by individuals, and to what extent the great 
luminaries of history have their predestined orbits perturbed by 
the lesser influences amid winch they move. In the ordinary 
government of the world we see will and destiny act and react on 
each other in what seems a rude equilibrium of force; but at 
certain great crises of human affairs, first one and then the other 
appears to become the protagonist, giving to history, while it pre- 
dominates, all the interest of drama. In the French Revolution* 
we seem to see a great engine broken loose from all human con- 
trol, progressing with an irresistible momentum as though im- 
pelled by a monstrous volition, while individual figures only 
emerge for a moment from its chaos of ungoverned activity, ; to 
disappear the next, crushed or annihilated by the forces they are 
impotent to direct. This great triumph of an impersonal and 
superhuman fate is again followed by the counterbalancing cycle in 
which the unit is everything, and the rampant energies of society* 
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weaned of their own mad course^ ate bestridden like a horse 
broken to the curb, by a single dominant wilL: ; : ,7 

Yet even Napoleon did not create the circumstances from 
which he sprang, but was himself the creature of the tea^idn he 
personified, a nightmare evolved by the exhausted sleep of the 
French Revolution. He was but a mighty acciderity the 
apotheosis of the unforeseen, Fortune's minion of a mpment, 
whose greatness represented no great idea, whose exaltation Up- 
held no general principle, whose power symbolized no common 
aspiration. Therefore his empire was transient, and hi& barren 
glory, centred solely in himself, passed away with his individual 
existence, and bore no fruit for posterity. 

The Italian national deliverance, on the other hand, more 
than any great movement of our times, can be shown to have 
been due to no fortuitous combination, to no happy series of 
accidenhs- — nor oven to that irresistible force of destiny which 
sometimes seems to propel humanity to an unknown future, but 
to have been prepared and fureseen, in its general outline and 
approximate scheme, by the sublime intuition of a single human 
intelligence. A great political miracle, it was worked in the 
strong faith of a passionate conviction, a full and unalterable 
confidence in the magnetic force of free institutions, and in ,tho 
regenerating influence of a Constitutional Government. Conspi- 
racy and intrigue, secret association and revolutionary propa- 
ganda, had only resulted in bringing on Italy discredit abroad 
and the miseries of repression at home. Cavour saw this as 
clearly as many of his contemporaries, but did not, like them, 
despair of the future. He saw abo that there was another Way 
as yet untried, which he was determined to attempt, that of 
showing the world that Italians could be trusted to govern 
themselves in freedom and order, and would be string enough 
to defend their own soil if it were once abandoned to them 
without the incubus of foreign occupation. To appeal, first, to 
the political good sense which ho recognised in his countrymen, 
and then to the public opinion of Europe— this was the groat 
idea of Oavour’s life — first publicly expressed in his Speech in 
the Chamber in support of the Ministerial Reforms in 1850, when 
he said, speaking of a liberal policy in Piedmont, that u should 
revolution spring up around us, not. only will it have paw&tv to 
dominate revolution, but it will gather to itself alt tM live 
forces in Italy, and conduct the nation to the '■ded'phies 
awaiting if ” v ' ‘ 

A nucleus of freedom south of the Alps — a pled^fe 'td Europe 
6 f the reasonableness and practicability of Italian ^pitations — 
such was the * something” looming up on the . fcoriaft} of the 
future, of which he spoke to Manzoui and Rosmini. at Stresa, 
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on the eve of taking office in aiitfiihu of 1850, and which he 
thenceforward bent all the energies of his mind to realise. He 
brought to the task a singular combination of qualities — a genius 
tenacious yet supple, and fertile in expedient as unwavering in 
resolve; a high and enduring courage, a joyous elasticity of 
spirit* and a vigorous health of mind and body that seemed to 
shake off weariness and defy disease. When he first took office 
he had just completed his fortieth year, and was thus in the full 
prime of mature manhood. 

He was born at Turin* on the 1st of August, 1810, of an old 
Piedmontese family, Lords of Santenja since their ancestor had 
come from Saxony with Barbarossa, atnd married the heiress of 
the Bensi, but Marquises of Cavour (only from the last century, 
when Charles Emmanuel III. had conferred the title for military 
services. Camillo was but a younger son, and at ten years old 
entered the Military Academy, to prepare for the career 
generally adopted by cadets of noble houses. Placed in the 
household of the Prince of Carignano, the future Charles Albert, 
ho did not remain there long, as his impetuous and lively 
temperament did not adapt itself to the restraints of Court 
etiquette. His military career was equally unsuccessful, for, 
after a couple of years' service as sub-lieutenant of engineers, 
at Ventimiglia, Turin, and Genoa, he got into disgrace for some 
incautious expression of sympathy with the French Republic of 
1830, and was sent to a sort of penal station, the hill fort of Bard 
in the Alps. The life of the solitary mountain outpost soon 
became intolerable to the young lieutenant of engineers, whose 
superabundant energies required a loss restricted field, and at 
twenty-two he resigned his commission in order to devote him- 
self to farming, purchasing the property of Lori in the district 
of Yereellm Here we find him for the next fifteen or sixteen 
years leading the life of a provincial landowner, throwing his 
heart and soul into the improvement of his property, busy early 
and late among his muize-iields, and doing business on such a scale 
that he was able to carry out a contract for supplying eight 
hundred merino sheep to the Viceroy of Egypt. Syndic of his 
village, he was till the end of his life ready to enter into the 
affairs of his commune with as much zest as if he had never had 
a thought or an interest beyond its boundaries ; and became so 
firmly rooted to the soil that a week at Leri was ever his 
panacea, when political anxieties pressed too heavily on his over- 
taxed brain. 

He found time, however, for two visits to France and England, 
in 1885 and in 1843, studying both countries deeply even while 
entering fully into the amusements of their capitals. Though 
admiring English institutions he always had a decided preference 
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for France, and this personal predilection not 

without its effects in shaping the future destinies'' Bk 

military schooling had shut him out from general ceMfatidti in 
either literary or classical subjects, and he used ' he 

found it easier to make Italy than to write a sonnet. ^ 'Ifethe* 
matics, however, he had studied thoroughly under a first-rate 
master, Giovanni. Plana, and to this form of mental training he 
attributed his wonderful clearness of judgment in after-year8* 
He learned English from Lord Mahon's history, and an 
completely master of the language that its whole literatureWas 
at his command. With a mind like his, indeed, education onlv 
#ceases with life itself, and the mere technical amount of school- 
ing which limits the entire stock of knowledge of ordinary men 
is hut a comparatively small item in the store acquired with 
maturer years by those who are born to rule. 

Cavour did not spend the whole year in his rustic retirement, 
but always passed some mouths in the family town-house in 
Turin, in the society of such meu as Gioberti, (TAzegHo, La- 
marmora, and other fervid young patriots of the same stamp. 
With Marquis Alfieri and Count Pralormo, he founded the 
semi-political association which, under the name of the Whist 
Club, gave the Piedmontese nobility a pretext for meeting and 
interchanging ideas on those subjects of public interest whiph 
were fast ripening into all engrossing importance. Other irmti* 
tutions he was also active in starting or promoting, such as the 
Piedmontese Agrarian Society, of which he was one of the 
founders; and infant schools, naturalized in Piedmont ^by his 
efforts in combination with those of Count Sal m our and other 
friends. He adventured also into the field of letters, writing 
sundry treatises in French on economical or agricultural sub- 
jects, such as the “ Voyages agronomiques” of M. de Chateau* 
vieux, the state of Ireland, model farms, railways in Italy, com* 
mmnstic doctrines, and the influence of English commercial 
reforma 

A stirring country gentleman, as the reader sees, was this 
cadet of the house of Santena, half aristocrat, half farmer j a 
notable figure truly in a small community this village mayor, 
will at no distant day develop unexpectedly from the obscure 
representative of a petty State into a great Power in the eondcili 
of Europe, and who will dexterously wedge the first smid ! 1 biijfttif 
the Italian question into the widening rift between Fmndbliid 
Austria. He is now much occupied with the affairs qf rtoqfti* 
mune, with new methods of irrigation, and modern;' .ifhwovn* 
meats in agriculture, but is all the while among his; mtilbbrry- 
trees and long level tracts of hemp and maize, receiving 
education for another sort of sowing and harvesting; Mid is 
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never without an eye on the great movements gathering and 
growing in the world without. 

, Most public men cau be shown to have had their opinions 
considerably modified by experience and formed by oircum* * 
stances, but Cavour's earliest political utterances breathe the 
same spirit that actuated him throughout his career. Though a 
Liberal to his heart’s core, he dreaded and disliked nothing so 
much as the excesses which discredited Liberalism with others ; 
and the fiery ardour of his temper was counterbalanced, even in his 
youth, by that strong practical sense which lie was the first to recog- 
nise and appeal to among his countrymen, and which he maybe 
said to have evoked from the turbid waters of revolution, as the# 
guiding spirit of the national regeneration. “ An honest middle- 
course man, 5 ' this was what he tells us in one of his early letters 
he- had elected to be ; desiring and hoping for social progress 
with all his might, but determined not to purchase it at the cost 
of a universal overthrow. He was, however, too shrewd to shut 
his eye^to existing circumstances, and his mind busied itself 
much with the best manner of dealing with the inevitable pre- 
ponderance of the masses, the great problem, as it already 
seemed to him, of the statesmans!) ip of the future. 

Born, as we have seen, in 1810, he was five years old at the 
date of the Peace of Vienna; and the gradual education of his 
mind for his future part in history was thus coincident with 
that period of incubation when the seeds sown by the French 
Revolution were slowly germinating in men’s minds to a harvest 
that i& ripening still, Tim general explosion of 1818 inaugu- 
rated that new era of social ferment, and political fusion and 
redistribution, whose end no one can foresee ; an epoch since which 
society become suddenly self conscious, seeks to analyse, shift, and 
reconstruct the most hidden springs of its elaborate mechanism, 
trampling on prescriptive right and immemorial use, and aban- 
doning for ever the old worn grooves of habit and tradition. Of 
this new phase of thought Cavour was, for the brief remainder 
of his life, the leading mind, the intensified personification, and 
from 1848 we may date his active political career. To follow in 
detail the manifold phases of that career, does not come within 
the scope of this Article, whose main purpose is rather to dwell 
upon its initial stage and show how for years he bent his mind to 
educating Piedmont for the part he had assigned to her, gradu- 
ally raising her from a condition of utter prostration to renewed 
prosperity and increased moral dignity ; and how in the military 
reforms, which were an . integral part of his policy, he was 
seconded by the administrative ability of his faithful ally, 
Alfonso Lamarmora. 

That prudent u middle course/’ along which he aspired to 
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guide the, fortunes of his country, did not immediiaMly men d 
itself to the hotter spirits of his party, and, 
as they nicknamed the future Minister, was acQU^dPpf^'EhgH^h 
leanings and reactionary tendencies. At this 
the Ihsorgimento, as the exponent of . his views add |ho bj*gan 
of the moderate Liberals of Turin — the party whiph WWhgf, a 
reformed Constitution from the reluctant sovereign. On tfe 8th 
February, 1848, in the midst of the European cbnyiilsidn, 
when thrones and empires seemed rocking to their fall, Oharlos 
Albert swore to the Statute >, which is still the palladium of 
Italian liberty, and almost simultaneously declared war against 
Austria in league with revolted Lombardy. The issue of the 
campaign, though favourable to the Imperial arms, was not 
decisive, and it ended in a suspension of hostilities. Piedmont 
was convulsed by party-spirit during the winter, and Oavour, 
who was opposed to the renewal of the war, found himself the 
object of popular dislike in Turin, and heard the name Godino 
shouted after him in the streets. He bore this phase of public 
feeling with amused philosophy, and continued to wage fierce 
war against the views of the party of action, then uppermost in 
popular estimation. On the 8th November, 1848, he wrote the 
following eloquent invective against the extreme measures they * 
would have advocated : — 

u What is it that has always wrecked the most righteous and justifi- 
able revolutions ? The mania for revolutionary means, the men who 
have attempted to emancipate iheinselves from ordinary laws. The 
French Constituent Assembly creating the assignats in contempt of 
natural and economic laws — revolutionary means productive of discredit 
||pd of ruin ! The Convention attempting to smother in blood the 
resistance to its ambitious projects — revolutionary means producing the 
Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire; Napoleon bending all to his 
caprice, imagining that he could wipe out a law of Nature as easily as 
conquer at the bridge of Lodi — revolutionary means leading to Water- . 
loo and St. Helena! The sectarians of June striving to impose, the 
Democratic and Socialist Republic by fire and sword — revolutionary 
means leading to the siege of Paris and reaction every where* Walt , 
but a little longer, and you will see the last consequence of your 
revolutionary means — Louis Napoleon on the throne’” - V. ; ,! 

But the wave of democratic feeling which surged over Pieclt 
naont triumphed for the moment — the elections of the «prii*jj 
swept Gioberti’s Ministry from office, and ousted Cavoqt from hie 
seat for Turin. The crushing disaster of Novara followed 
quickly, where the national cause seemed lost for evhty bat was 
really saved by the courage and spirit of the youttgprihee, who, 
called to the throne in the darkest hour of his eouhtry'a fortunes, 
did hot despair of her future. With the strong tenaci^r of 
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purpose inherent in his sub-alpine race, Victor Emmanuel, in 
accepting the terms of the conqueror, held fast to two points — 
the national flag and the reformed Constitution, Here to would 
not yield an inch to the victorious Austrian, and his dogged 
loyalty — the instinct and tradition of his House— saved the 
future of Italy. The rule of Austria was doomed from that 
hour of her apparent triumph, when, in the wreck of all material 
strength, the moral victory lay with her foe. 

The Piedmontese were imbued with the same spirit that 
actuated their king, and Massimo d’Azeglio, called to form a 
Ministry in that hour of difficulty and danger, said, “ It is a long 
work to recommence, but we will recommence it while Oavour 
wrote about the same time to Salvagnoli, “ As long as liberty 
exists in one corner of the peninsula, we must not despair of the 
future, ; As long as Piedmont can protect its institutions from 
despotism or anarchy, there will be a means of working success- 
fully at the regeneration of the country/’ 

Faith and courage were, indeed, needed to see a possibility of 
that future regeneration, amid present circumstances, that seemed 
all but desperate, with an army utterly disorganized, a refractory 
'Parliament, one great city in open revolt, and the whole popula- 
tion inflamed to violent opposition to the terms of peace. Two 
Parliaments were dissolved before their sanction could be obtained, 
and it was only the personal appeal of the king, in the famous 
proclamation of Moncalieri, that procured the election of a more 
map&geable set of deputies. Cavour, who had previously been 
unseated, was now returned by Turin at the head of the poll, 
and was one of the most strenuous supporters of the new Ministry 
in their work of reform and reorganization. 

Their first task was the suppression of the revolt which thf 
followers of Mazzini had excited in Genoa, and which Lamar- 
mora was selected to put down. This officer had already been 
Minister of War in two short lived administrations, and had 
begun, even before Novara, that organic military reform to which 
he no\v devoted himself with such ardour as to be in danger of 
losing his sight from overwork. His family, one of the oldest 
of the Piedmontese aristocracy, had always been distinguished 
for their military.services, and he had made himself conspicuous 
when only a lieutenant, by reports on foreign matters connected 
with his profession, so valuable that they were studied by the 
king himself. Even then, as early as 1831, he had been allowed 
to carry out some of his proposed reforms in the organisation of 
the artillery, and the instruction of the men in that branch of 
the service *, measures to which its superiority over the other 
anus in 1848-49 was attributed. The disastrous result of those 
two campaigns had left thePiedmontese army in, a state of pro- 
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found disorganization, while the patty feeling W^i<jh dinded the 
country ran high in its ranks. Its defeats; ' it 

unpopular, and it was accused by the advanced' • 
lection and' fcostilitry to the existing Constitution-/.; • dlBcei^ 
were wanting in efficiency, the rank and file in prppeir ; 'dfedlpiine' 
and instruction, and the whole service in that sense of* d,di^ %hd 
responsibility without which the best drilled army is but aMni^ 
machine. To raise the morale i of the men under his 
was the object of Lamannoras unceasing exertions, and 
great means used by him to effect his purpose was the diffWo% 
of instruction among the rank and file. The reforms introduced 
by bim in this respect still subsist, while the other portions of 
his system of organization have been modified or altogether 
abrogated by other War Ministers. He had long before advo- 
cated the introduction of regimental schools, in which the non* 
commissioned officers should receive instruction from the 
subalterns in the rudiments of a general education, and was now. 
able to carry into execution this system of military schooling, 
which still works with admirable effect. To give the necess&ry 
uniformity to the method of teaching, he created the normal 
schools of cavalry atid infantry to prepare the officers for this 
branch of their duties, and lessened at the same time some Of 
the more vexatious burdens of the soldiers in order to afford 
them a little leisure for study. r Jhe technical part of their 
education was provided for by camps of instruction, by schools 
of swimming, fencing, and marksmanship; while for the officers 
were instituted courses of staff duty, of topography, of horse* 
inanghip (for the subalterns of infantry preparatory to becoming 
field officers), and even the monotony of penal confinement Was 
diversified by study and work. He also established regimental 
libraries, made some changes in the discipline of the Military 
Academy, and founded a college of preparation for it. 

By some of these changes, he aimed at linking the various 
grades of the army together by the ties of fellow-feeling add 
mutual dependence, for as he declared amid the applause of the 
Chamber on the 7th December, ls48 : <£ Until the regiment half 
become a family there will be no esprit <le corps ; as long as 
there k no esprit de corps, there can be no esprit d 9 amtMy' 
and as long as there is no esprit dUirmie, national 
spirit is impossible.” , 

Lamarmora was inexorable in enforcing discipline ;> 

officers by dismissing those who were either incapable : neg- 
lectful of their duties, and naturally drew on himself a' itortt' of 
clamorous opposition in consequence. The Tice;of|gaffiipg, v^iih 
all its fatal results, was prevalent sftnongst them, apd irie mea- 
sures he took to extirpate it had sometimes to be di^oted Ma tot 

; c c*'& , ' 
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his private friends; but be never allowed personal feeling to 
interfere with the strict execution Of his reforms. 

The law of military service in force when he eatge into office, 
while it rendered the conscripts liable to its claims for sixteen 
years, only retained those of the infantry regiments actually under 
arms for twelve dr fourteen months, a term of training quite 
inadequate to give steadiness or cohesion to their ranks. It was 
only on the 20th March, 1854^that the Chamber, after much 
deliberation, passed a new law, rendering the conscript liable to 
eleven years’ service, five to be passed under arms and the 
remaining six on unlimited leave ; while the reserve was supplied 
by the men of the second category, who, after forty days of 
training, remained liable to be called on to fill the gaps in the 
regimental rahks. At the same time, the law permitting personal 
substitution in lieu of service was altered into one requiring a 
money payment for exemption, to be applied to premiums to 
induce time-expired men to remain in the ranks. Various 
alterations were also made in the details of military organization, 
and the old companies, two hundred and fifty strong, were 
reduced to a hundred and eighty, a number which, after still 
further reduction, has in the present Italian army been again 
raised to the original figure. 

All these reforms, together with considerable outlay on fortifi- 
cations, Lamarmora contrived to combine with the strictest regaid 
for economy, so necessary in the circumstances of the country, 
and the limit of thirty-two millions imposed on the Military 
Budget was not exceeded. The efficacy of his measures was best 
shown by their results, when in the Crimea, six years after Novara, 
the Sardinian troops were able to take their place not unworthily 
beside the flower of the soldiery of Europe, and won from Marshal 
Bosquet the laudatory epithet of a bijou d’armtfe. 

Ldmarmora preceded Cavour in office, and it was only in 
October, 1S50, on the death of Santa Rosa, Minister of Com- 
merce* that the future Prime Minister accepted the vacant port- 
folio, which he shortly after combined with that of Finance. 
Victor Emmanuel showed a shrewd estimate of his ability when, on 
Massimo d’Azeglio requesting his consent to the nomination, he 
drily said, ‘*1 accept him for my part, but this man will unseat 
you all.” This prophecy was fulfilled in two years time, when, 
in September, 1852, Cavour, after a short withdrawal from office, 
came into power as chief of a Ministry constituted on a broader 
basis than that of his predecessor, and became from that hour, to 
his death the absolute ruler of the destinies of his country. At a 
later date, when he returned from the Congress , of Paris* he is 
said to have controlled the most restive deputies with a glance or 
a gesture, and the Turinese used to say, as M. de Mazade tells us, 
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i( We, have a Government, we have Chambers of ■ 'Beptesetit^tives, 
we have a Constitution, and the name for it all' ; , 

Massimo d’Azegih/s final resignation in his 
was to a great extent tolufitary, and he gave a somewh^t'enrfeue. 
reason for it to his friend Rendu, quoted in the'biogrj^phwi/l^4te 
by Matteo Ricci, appended to his personal recollection^^ :^$Fe 
quitte mon banc <le quart ; h un autre ! Get autre que 
naisseg, est d’une activito diabolique, et fort dispos de corps cmttdie 
d 'esprit, et puis cela lui fait taut de plaisir”* 

The terms of peace of 1849 had left Piedmont charged with ah 
indemnity, nearly as great, relatively to her resources, as that of 
France after the late war. The financial question was therefore 
the most urgent when Cavour assumed the guidance of affairs, 
and was the first on which he expended a portion of his *‘ diubo* 
lical activity” He had, as Manzoni said of him, not only the 
prudence, but also the imprudence of a statesman, and his econo- 
mic measures were characterised by the same bold spirit as the 
rest of his policy. The future was ever before his mind, and 
instead of adopting a narrow system of retrenchment, which 
might indeed have met the exigency of the moment, but would 
have checked the development of further resources, be did not 
shrink, while restricting unprofitable expenditure, from contract* 
ing new loans, in order to stimulate the productiveness of the 
country, and enable it better to bear the burden of additional* 
taxation. He opened up its communications by the construction 
of railways to Genoa, Susa, Savoy, and the Lago Maggiore, arid 
emancipated its foreign trade by commercial treaties with France, 
England, Belgium, and Switzerland, The Austrian PHme 
Mnister, Count Seliwartzenberg, attributed to him the ulterior 
design of purchasing the support of England by his commercial 
policy; but there was another country in which his prophetic 
genius already discerned the future ally of Piedmont, and which 
he openly declared his desire to propitiate. 

“Something may occur,’ 5 ho said in the Chamber, “to make 
us desire at least the moral support of France and ever pliable 
where SV timely concession might purchase future friendship, he 
sacrificed a part of his economic system to the Protectionist 
policy prevailing under the Empire. „ , !’ * 

In regard to ecclesiastical affairs, Cavour s measures, though; 
they excited great hostility at the time among the clerical 
were moderate compared with those of his followers at tins 
day* While suppressing some of the mendicant orders, h^lbuily 

* “ Correspondence politique,” &c., par Eugene Jtandu, 
iFAzegiio’s resigning office to Cavour to ‘‘give him pleasure,” resc^lE fto 
incident of his childhood, when he gave his only toy to a playMfaw who was 
longing for h* V" V ' : V‘ 
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defended the Sisters of Charity, and declared that nothing wfeuld 
induce hiin to consent to a Bill abolishing the charitable orders. 
“ I would quit the Ministry ten timesover," he- declared* rather 
than sanction an act which would, in iny opinion, be immensely 
prejudicial to our country in tbe eyes of civilised Europe/’ As 
regarded ecclesiastical property, he was averse to its expropriation 
to grounds of policy ; both because he dreaded the effects of over- 
centralisation and excessive Government patronage as dangerous 
to the liberty of the State, and because he believed that the 
clergy, when poor and dependent, are always less patriotic and 
more fanatical than when prosperous and assured of their position. 
He wished that education should remain under their control, 
and that ecclesiastical students should be exempt from military 
service ; ,|wo points on which modern Italian Liberals have aban- 
doned his traditions. 

Fortune did not at first favour his administration, and a series 
of bad harvests, with diseases of the vines and silkworms, drew 
down a storm of unpopularity on the reforming Minister. His 
house at Turin was attacked by an infuriated mob, who broke his 
windows, crying, “ Heath to Cavour !” and attempted to effect a 
forcible entrance. His expansive policy had not then had time 
to bear fruit, but it was soon justified by the increasing prosperity 
of the country. Early in 1854 the railway to Genoa was opened, 
and he made his journey thither on the first locomotive that 
traversed the line. Even the material advancement of Piedmont, 
however, was with him but means to an end, kept steadily in 
« view and influencing his whole policy, as we can gather from such 
#pee<Jbe& aw the following : — “ It is impossible for the Government 
to have a national or Italian policy abroad without being reform- 
ing and liberal at home ; just as it would be impossible to have 
anheral domestic policy, without being national and Italian in 
our external relations. 1 ' And : “ Piedmont must begin by raising 
herself, by re-establishing in Europe, as well as in Italy, a position 
and a credit equal to her ambition. Hence there must be a 
policy unswerving in its aim, but flexible and varying as to the 
means employed, embracing the exchequer, military reorganisa- 
tion, diplomacy, and religious affairs." 

Here was a programme requiring, indeed, that “diabolical 
activity" which his Jate colleague had ascribed to him, and in 
which, judging by its fruits, we may trace the inspiring force of 
a great idea. For while it would be claiming for him a super- 
human amount of foresight to say that he divined what: the 
future actually brought forth, we can at least maintain th^fc he 
consciously devoted the earlier years of his administration to 
preparing for some such contingency as occurred ; and that the 
task he had set himself was that of fitting Piedmont to do her 
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part worthily, whenever elretraistances should giy^’hor^the ftppoiv 
tunity. Three years of his administration 1 for 

in 1855 came the chance for which he -of 

making a bold stroke for the sympathy of Europe* tiling 
for the Italian question a hearing frpm the Great 
indeed, fathomed at the time the full bearing of th^ : ^S^ire 
which he and Lamarmora, with the support of the kihg^almes't 
forced upon the Chamber, and which seemed, on the paH of a 
State situated like Piedmont, a piece of haro-brained quiamfcism. 
Yet time has shown the alliance of Sardinia with the Western 
powers to have been one of the greatest strokes of policy which 
this generation has seen, strange as was the Combination by 
which the freedom of Lombardy was won on the heights of the 
Tchernaya. M : 

I# was Lamarmora who, in negotiating the treaty *h France 
and England, which Count von Usedom called a a pistol-shot 
|ired in the ear of Austria,” declined to accept the secondary 
position which England, with the offer of a subsidy of twenty- 
five million francs, wished to assign to the Sardinian contingent. 
Cavour, whose subsequent policy rather divided him from some 
of his earlier friends, was at this time so cordially unanimous 
with his War Minister, that he used to say, “ Without Lamar* 
rnora I could not be Minister and on the General pointing out 
that the sending of a mere mercenary corps would only place 
Piedmont in a humiliating position, and rob her of all the moral 
prestige she hoped to gain, he declined to enter into the alliance 
save on an independent footing. Even then Lamarmora’s rela- 
tion to the French and English generals was not very accurately 
defined, and Cavour, in his final instructions, could only tell him 
to do the best he could for himself, trusting to his personal tact’ 
and dignity to enable him to assert his position. 

Lamarmora, in his book,* complains warmly of the false posi- 
tion in which he was placed by Cavour’s instructions, sent after 
he had landed, to act in preference with the English, and attri- 
butes this concession, on the part of the Minister, to his idea at 
that time that England rather than France would have been the 
instrument of his designs. The General also narrates how, ftffce** 
having pressed for detailed instructions on several occasions, when 
Cavour always turned off* the subject with a jest, h© mad# .a : :fast 
appeal at the moment of embarking at Genoa. “ 
mi volete dare queste benedetle istruzioni f u 1 ngegildt% '{use 
your wits!) said Cavour, embracing him. r‘ , :\V vh fv r 

The little Sardinian army was sorely tried onsit^:%Bi' ; 'Jandiag 
by the severe outbreak of cholera, which thinui|,;itS‘\i:ahk$, , - , ana 

* M TJn po’ pin di Lace," &c., p., I$j5» > 
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deprived it of some of its best officers, General Alessandro 
Lamarmora, brother of the CommaodOrrin-Ghief, among others* 
Oayour, who had staked the whole future of his country on the 
success of the expedition, underwent a racking crisis of anxiety ; 
he felt, be said, the terrible responsibility he bad taken on 
himself, but Was conscious also of having fulfilled a sacred duty* 
Lanmrmoras telegram, announcing the victory of the Tehernaya, 
put an end to his suspense, and showed that the Sardinian troops 
were worthy pf the part he had assigned them in the liberation 
of Italy* That they were penetrated with a sense of all that 
depended on their conduct, was proved by the saying of an 
officer to cheer on a soldier in the trenches : “ Never mind ; it is 
with this mud that Italy is to be made !” 

Massimo d'Azeglio, though not in the Ministry, was at this 
time the most ardent supporters of its policy, and when 

alliance was being arranged, Clvour offered either to resign 
in his favour or accept subordinate office under him, with thg 
idea that it might facilitate the negotiations. Azegiio refusea, 
but consented to accompany tlio king and Cavour on their visit 
to Paris and London, where, as the latter said, “ his presence 
would be considered to purge them from the taint of the revo- 
lutionary leprosy.” 

With the Crimean War, Cavours policy may be said to have 
entered on its active stage, and the Congress of Paris was not 
more remarkable for the peace concluded betweeu Russia ami 
the Allies, than for the first introduction of the Italian question 
to the assembled Powers of Europe. Thrown into close personal 
Contact with the Emperor Napoleon, the great Piedmontese 
statesman succeeded in gaming an amount ot influence over him 
that had an appreciable effect on the future policy of France. 
The singular character who so long swayed the destinies of 
nations bad t some of the inspirations of genius, without its 
patient power of waiting on events; ami a strain of mystical 
enthusiasm was in him strangely combined with unscrupulous 
ambition and selfish views. He was liable to sudden fits of 
action, succeeded by long intervals of mental lethargy, and 
Cavour’s genius had at times the power of stimulating and 
routing him, forcing him to a resolve, and overcoming his native 
inertia. At times only, for there were powerful counter-influx, 
enqes at work, and his moments of impulse were quickly followed 
by reaction, in which his constitutional indolence and timidity 
asserted themselves. The history of the next three years is. the 
history of the vacillations of fus mind between the desire to lead 
a great army to fight for the liberation of Italy, and the desire 
ol domestic peace ; between the dreams of his youth and the 
prudence of his riper years; the struggle, in short, between tjhe 
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visionary and the selfish sides of his character; Cayour mean- 
time, ardent, passionate, devoured by the subHnae OT^tience of 
a great purpose, had to wait on his moods, wfym 

possible to his own account, and watching fori i/he'^^ydufable 
moment which he believed would surely come, , 

He was, not, however, idle at home * for it was id ifoin'wVal 
that the fortifications of' Alessandria were completed ; none too 
soon, for these works, forming with those of Oasale and Ifateim 
the defensive system of the Po, stayed the Austrians in 1 
until the French came up and saved Turin from capture This 
undertaking had been so much in Lamar rnora's mind that his 
last words on starting for the Crimea had been to look well to the 
fortifications of Alessandria, which he and Cavour had begun ou 
their own responsibility, incurring considerable expense for them 
before they were inscribed on the budget. The great arsenal 
of La Spezzia was at the same time completed and strengthened 
with defensive works, another favourite project of Lamarm ora's, 
as we learn from Cavours playful speech in excusing these costly 
undertakings; “ When peace was made, my colleague, Lamar- 
mora, who is at heart as tenacious as myself, said to me as fie 
turned into the War Office, "Alessandria and La Spezzia ; to 
which I replied, f La Spezzia and Alessandria ! ? ” 

Another great work undertaken at this time — the boring of 
the Mont Con is tunnel — shows what an enterprising spirit the 
leaven of Cavours genius had infused into his countrymen,. It 
was planned and executed by Sornmeiller, a Savoyard engineer, 
and contributed to the moral prestige as well as to the material 
prosperity of Piedmont. Cavour watched its progress with the 
deepest interest, and used to say in reference to it* “ The Alps 
must come down.” »> “ 

Meantime, the hostility between Austria and Piedmont was 
growing and deepening. The first serious estrangement had 
begun in 1858, when, alter a seditious movement in Milan, the 
property of the Lombard emigre* in Piedmont — the Casati, ArOse, 
Arcohati, Torelli, and others — was seq uestrafced by the (Government; 
The subscription throughout Italy for a hundred guns to arm the 
fortifications of Alessandria was another note of discord ; Hut 
the one act of the Austrian Government which caused teal un- 
easiness to Cavour, and which, had the traditions of 
allowed it to be followed up, might have t h warted all 
was the sending of the ill-fated Maximilian, in , I888j" af /^feeroy 
to Lombardy, on a mission of clemency and corrcilmtlo^ The 
plan wa$, however, quickly abandoned, the Arefaduk$v : failed, 
and the old military regime restored with added; ; ; 

It is not our purpose here to follow but 'a3I^the ,, w0rkifig , of 
Oavour's policy, from the time it became ,'part v ;bf the general 
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history of Europe, ho weyer fascinating such a study might he ; 
but rather to show in its earlier stages, how it turned on deve- 
loping the resources of his own country. It is, however^ inte- 
resting to note in his later career three great crises of supreme 
personal emotion ; when a sudden and unforeseen turn of events 
seemed first to threaten all his plans with annihilation, and theu. 
by a still more unexpected combination of circumstances to bring 
about their mote complete realization ; as though Fate made 
believe to snatch from his grasp the object of his desires, in order 
to crown them, with a fuller fruition. Though ordinarily the 
most genial and debonair of men, he was liable in the first 
moments of disappointment to outbursts of stormy passion, like 
the rage of a baffled lion^causing from the very effort required 
to control them an amount of nerve and brain excitement that 
was positively dangerous, arid probably shortened his life. 

Such a political thunderbolt seemed to shatter all his combi- 
nations, and blow to the winds the fast ripening Franco-Pied- 
montese alliance^ when the Orsini bomb exploded in front of the 
Emperor's carriage on the 14th January, 1S58. Cavouris first 
thought on receiving the incomplete telegraphic account of the 
incident was expressed in the fervid ejaculation, “ Provided only 
the assassins be not Italians !” But Italians they were, and the 
first to bear the brunt of Louis Napoleon's anger was his sub- 
alpine neighbour. He demanded from Piedmont stringent 
measures against the Kepublican press, and a momentous crisis 
ensued, during which he threatened not only 1 J 10 withdrawal of 
his support in the future, but immediate measures of hostility if 
his desires were not complied with. The Cabinet of Turin was 
firm in refusing to adopt unconstitutional measures at the bidding 
of a foreign Power, and Victor Emmanuel wrote a spirited letter 
to Louis Napoleon, expressing his attachment and devotion, but 
saying that rather than make concessions compromising his royal 
dignity, be would, like his ancestors of Savoy, fight on the Alps 
to defend his crown. The Emperor proved placable as soon as 
the first ebullition of anger subsided, and wrote a conciliatory 
reply, though hi* Ministers, uninstructed as to his change of mood, 
continued to bully the Piedmontese diplomatists. 

Then came the singular and touching episode of Felice Onim'ft 
last letters to the Emperor, which seemed to have the effect of 
finally overcoming his vacillations, and hurrying him point-blank 
into the Italian war. This voice from the scaffold, assuring him 
that the peace of Europe and his own was a mere chimera as 
long as Italy was not free, evidently made a great impression on 
his imagination ; and Oavour rightly saw, in the forwarding, of 
the letters to him,' a most reassuring sign as to the future. 
Although he received no instructions with them, he interpreted 
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the intention in Bending them to b^fchefr jpnbfentiot), 

nnd they appeared in the Turin Official '• 

Events bad begun to move, and now hurried 
the interview at Plombibres, where the Em|terbv 
Cavour in a small chaise, secured a three hours* With 

Him, arranged the outline of the Sardo-French aiKap^} to 
the celebrated speech of Victor Emmanuel in 'Ophite/’ the 
Chamber on the lOfch January, 1859, called by Sir JamW Hud- 
son “a flash of lightning striking the Treaties of 1815 ^ and, 
finally, to Napoleon’s landing at Genoa, at the head of W& &rj%, 
when he said to Cavour, “You outfit to be satisfied} ybur 
designs are being realized.” Modem history has no page like 
that which follows, but its events are too fresh in our readers' 
minds to need recapitulating here. They may not, however, be 
so familiar with the position in which Cavour once found turn- 
self placed, when he had, at a few hours’ notice, to provide 
rations for the whole French army. When the term for which 
the Piedmontese Government had undertaken to supply them 
expired, their own commissariat was not prepared with provisions, 
and they were threatened with a very unpleasant hiatus. Cavour, 
on being applied to, telegraphed to the syndics of all the com- 
munes within reach of the lines of rail, desiring them to requisi- 
tion whatever meal was available, beat the ovens, bake and 
send the bread as fast as they could to the stations. Next 
morning there was more than enough of bread in Alessandria. 
Cavour’s energy at this moment was positively superhuman, 
for in addition to exercising the functions of President of the 
Council, of Minister of Foreign Affairs, of the Interior, War, 
and Marine, he had to hold in hand the threads of the various 
movements going on in Central Italy, and provide govern- 
ments for the States of that part of the peninsula, which had 
cast off their foreign dynasties on the breaking out of the 
war. 

In the midst of all this hopeful activity earn© that seodrid 
great check to his designs, notified to him by a telegmtfl 
from Lamarmora on the 8th July, announcing the suspen- 
sion of hostilities ; on receipt of which he hastened immediately , 
to the Royal head-quarters at Pozzolengo. For the only tij&e m 
his life, his biographer * tells us, he totally lost his selt-cpwlWb 
when the king, return ing^on the 11th from the Imperi^fp^ihp 
at Valeggio, threw on the table the paper he had/Jti^t^gtod, 
with that curious reservation, “ As far as I am concerh«i|,” *'■ In 
the excitement of the moment the baffled Almost 

forgot the respect due to royalty, wanted to-’ iOBtaV that Yioior 

* Massari, “Ilidordi biografici di Camille Oavou^* p, 34V 
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Emmanuel should continue the war by himself, and after Lamar- 
morn had vainly endeavoured to calm him, left the camp in a 
whirlwind of passion and disappointment. 

As the train in Which he was travelling passed through Jdilan, 
Vigiiani, the governor, and others, were waiting at the station 
to see him* They did hot, however, disturb him, for he in a 
profound sleep. He had not closed his eyes during his agitated 
visit to the camp* but now the very exhaustion of passion had 
brought its own remedy, which probably saved* his life; for 
nature ootild not long have borne such excessive tension in an 
organization so susceptible and highly strung as his. He resigned 
office, and went to travel in Switzerland, where the sanguine 
elasticity of his temperament soon asserted itself after the first 
shock of disappointment. “It is useless to look back/’ he said, 
at this time ; u now let us look ahead. We have been following 
one trail — it is cut ; now let us follow another. It will cost us 
twenty years to do what might have been done in as many 
months.” 

But more had been done than even Cavour knew, and with 
“ Tltalia farA da sk” as its watchword, the national movement 
defeated the calculations of statesmen. Ere three months had 
passed, the retired Minister was loudly blessing the Peace ot 
Vill&franea in its unexpected working — ere six, he was uncon- 
trollably impatient to have the guidance of affairs once more in 
his own hands. Indeed, his eagerness in this respect was some* 
what hurtful to his old friend Lamarmora, who, with Ilattazzi, 
had formed a Ministry in his absence. Did Cavour know what 
was coming — was he in the secret of the extraordinary crisis 
through which the country was about to pass, in which the lofty 
inflexibility and rigid political conscience of his former colleague 
would scarcely have been adapted to the extreme difficulty of 
the, situation ? It would se<‘m that it was so ; for on signing the 
treaty for the cession of Nice and Savoy on the 24th March, 
1 860, he said significantly to the French diplomatists, “Now, 
gentlamep, we have you for our accomplices !” 

Be that as it may, lie had now to face the most critical 
moment in his whole career — the third and most momentous of 
those Sudden developments of the Italian movement, when a 
single false step on his part, or a single act of imprudence on the 
part of others, Would have endangered the whole work of his life, 
and leagued all Europe in hostility against him. It is probable 
that he did uot originate Garibaldi's expedition to Sicily on the 
5th May, and woufd not have desired the immediate incorpora- 
tion of the southern provinces with the scarcely solidified kingdiHfo 
in the north ; but the suddenness with which events rushed on 
to the completion of Italian unity left him no Choice but to 
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adopt the result, and seek to avert the danger#: ^ 

it. Had He not, dominated, by accepting, ■ $j[j^ the 

south, Italy would have slipped through his 
of Democratic excitement, and brought oh 
remedy of foreign . intervention in cause ,‘olP ^ ^ 
the last phase of the long duel between Caypmr 'oigjjjtit ; bW 

enemies the Reds, when he ordered the Italian troop# j^i^hter 
the Marches, and meet Garibaldi from the north before hh had 
time to cross the Neapolitan frontier. For the Dictator of the 
Two Sicilies, intoxicated with success, and reckless of 
sequences, was about to defy France and march on Rome, When 
the check given to his advance by the resistance of Francis the 
Second’s troops on the Volturiio gave the Piedmontese soldiers 
time to come up, and win the race on which the future of Italy 
depended. It was a breathless moment, leaving no time for 
scruple or hesitation, and the hint which it is now said Douis 
Napoleon did not give Cavour, “ Fate presto,’* might; well have 
been the motto of the hour. 

The storm 06 European indignation at this new aggression was, 
indeed, but beginning to gather and grow^when it found itself in 
the presence of a fail accompli , to which Cavour's diplomacy was 
sufficiently skilful to give the best colour. Against Austrian 
attack his precautions had not been purely diplomatic, for he 
was in communication with Louis Kossuth, and ready, to spring 
the mine of the Hungarian revolution on her, should she attempt 
to move from the Quadrilateral. His position was so perilous 
and uncertain that many counsellors urged on him the advisa- 
bility of having himself proclaimed Dictator,’! but he persistently 
refused. “ 1 do not believe in Dictatorships/* he said, ** par* 
ticularly civil ones. Ah honest Constitutional Minister, who hats 
nothing to fear from the revelations of the tribune, is far stronger 
with a parliamentary majority than any Dictator. I, for my 
part, never feel so weak as when the Chamber is not sitting/* 
And to another friend : “ It will be not the least glory of Italy in 
the eyes of posterity to have achieved her independence without 
passing through the straits of a Dictatorship/* 

Meantime Cavour, in the midst of such involved and multiform 
political complications, was exposed to a series of violent perianal 
attacks on the part of Garibaldi, then in the zenith of his japfor 
and popularity. He never forgave the man who, _ 

“had made him a stranger in his country** by the of 

Nice, his birthplace; and now, in round terms* : -his 
dismissal from the king. The Chamber, 
to decide between them, affirmed its confidence ^bim’by^large 
majority, while expressing its sense of the ^eq^al’*s ■* sery|oes lv by 
a vote of thanks. But the dispute did hw* the 
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1 8th A pril* 1861, Garibaldi broke forth in the Chamber of 
Deputies, into an unmeasured invective against the ; Minister, 
him of i( having provoked a fratricidal wnr/* Cavour, 
in a paroxysm of indignation, . started up to answer him, hut 
rapidly controlled his pas^on by a strong effort Of the will. The 
dispute, however, became general, and the sitting ended in a 
scene of stormy clamour, A reconciliation was subsequently 
effected* ancl an amicable interview took place some days after, 
between the two patriots, who had served their country in such 
different ways. 

These painful passages were the last scenes of Cavouris life ; 
and probably, coming after the mental wear and tear of the 
preceding months, helped to hurry it to its close from the very 
physical reaction caused by such tumults of nerve and brain as 
he, was liable to. His illness set in on the 29th May, and, like 
almost all maladies in Italy, was called fever. To the last his mind 
was busy with the state of the southern provinces, and the desire 
to reclaim them by just and liberal government. “ Above all,” 
he said, “ no state of siege ; any one can govern, with a state of 
siege/’ And It is not by abusing the Neapolitans that they 
can be brought to rollon.” When his illness seemed likely to 
prove fataf he sent for Fia Giacomo, parish priest of the Madonna 
degli Angeli, with whom he had arranged seven years previously 
that he was to come to him on his death-bed, and whom he 
desired to. tell the good people of Turin that he died as he 
had lived, a Christian and a Catholic. Within a few minutes of 
his end, on the 6th June, he repented to this priest, with his 
hand in his, the famous words, “ Libera chi cm in libero statot* 

His career has all the interest attaching to the story of a 
supreme passion. A great soul greatly stirred, he threw into 
politics a fervour of vivid emotion that electrified all he came in 
contact with, and Europe was moved, and history made, by the 
impassioned throbbings of that fiery heart. Patriotism enkindled 
in him all the ardours of a singularly ardent temperament, and 
his death in 4he hour of fruition gave the crowning touch of 
dramatic 'completeness to the romance of his life. It thrilled 

* “La Eevue du Monde Catholique,” of the 25th February, 1878, has an 
interesting article by M. d’ldeville, who was present at Cavour’s death-bed, 
and describes the interview in which he narrated ail the particulars of it to the 
late Pope. Pio None, after asking whether he was perfectly conscious when hie 
received the last sacraments, and being assured that he was, said meditatively, 
shaking bis head, ** Ah questo Cavour/ questo Cavour ' quanto male ei ha, Mfot : 

Dio gU ptrdonera itpero, ma meno < he a quel povero Vittorio Lmanuele, eke non 
»a pmto qud eke si vuole 4a hit Then, after another pause, walking up and 
down.: “ Ah come ha anmto il suo mesc questo Cavour! questo Cavour / fyueU* 
uomo era 4am to ntf It aliquot Pio None had to the end of his, life, despite 
all political hostilities, a lurking tenderness for the great Italian liberals, 
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Europe like an electric shock, god came on it was 

ascribed to poison) with ail the stunning (a ' • Oatiaiial 

disaster, • Yet in reality it ; was less so fete 

work, .though not perfected, was so. far' matured’ : #i4fc 
completion was but a question of time* and tber. jhe 

had given to the Italian national development 
it through all the further stages of its progress. The 
the nation was assured in the moral dignity it had gainS i'JWm 
his teaching, and public opinion in Europe was won to 
by the wisdom of a policy which had known how to reconcile 
freedom with order. The restraining influence he exercised 
even over the most turbulent among his countrymen, was showp 
in the extraordinary circumstance that in all the Central States 
of Italy the existing Governments were overthrown, and popular 
rule established, without injury to life or property, and that the 
one crime which stained the movement, during months of provi* 
sional government — the murder of Colonel Anviti in Pamm^ 
was met with universal reprobation. Indeed, a good Irish priest 
who happened to be in Florence during the revolution, was much 
disgusted at its tranquil character ; and after looking from the 
window in the vain expectation of some enlivening demonstra- 
tion in the street, exclaimed indignantly to his friends: “Do y6u 
call this a revolution ! We make more noise in Ireland about 
washing a score of sheep !” 

‘ Yet this silent and bloodless insurrection expelled a foreign 
dynasty for ever, and the attitude of the people during toe 
following months rendered its restoration impossible, despite 
Imperial pledges to that effect.* Truly, though an Irish sheep- 
washing might have been more noisy, an Irish rebellion has 
never been so efficacious a%this tame Tuscan revolution with its 
fangs drawn by CaVour. 

The annexation of the southern provinces and the policy of 
the Government in countenancing the movement, had seriously 
estranged Cavour from many of his early friends, amongst others 
Azeglio and Lamarmora. The truth was, that minor differences 
of opinion, merged by Italian patriots in the common aim of 
liberating their country, began again to assert themselves* as 
soon as that great object was attained. Lamarmora did not r 
however, refuse to take the command in Lombardy in 186(>i 
the danger of an Austrian invasion, and the smallness 
.force available to meet it, rendered it a partioulariy;,; ;i ^otfOhs 
charge. The next mission on which he was employed 

# The Treaty of Zurich, of which the preliminaries were siiaed it Villa* 
franca, provided for the restoration of the deposed Italian ;tny, the 
clause could never be put into execution. 1 y‘" 
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whose results, though remote, were of incalculable importance to 
the future of Italy and of Europe. 

The alliance with Prussia, which only came to pass five years 
later, was already in Cavour’s mind before his death* and pro- 
bably from a period as far back as the Peace of Villafranca. He 
did wot. indeed, find its immediate realization practicable, and 
said ; What cannot be done now shall be done hereafter; 
Prussia canwotvfail to be carried away by the current of a 
national idea. The alliance of Prussia with an enlarged 
Piedmont is written in the book of the history of the future.^ 

In carrying obt this project, Lamarmora may be said to have 
been Cavour s political legatee, as it was reserved for him to 
negotiate and conclude in 1 866 , i the alliance for which, in* 
January, 18(11, he was sent to Berlin to prepare the ground. 
He went ostensibly on a formal mission of congratulation to the 
king on his accession, but with instructions also to try and 
remove the prejudice entertained by him against the kingdom of 
Italy in consequence of its revolutionary origin, and to disavow, 
on the part of his Government, the claims which certain Italian 
politicians had been advancing to the port of Trieste as part of 
the national soil* Cavour dwells particularly in his letter of 
instructions on the similarity in circumstances and destiny 
between Piedmont and Prussia, which he was always fond of 
pointing out to the statesmen of Berlin as giving him a special 
claim on their sympathy. Lamarmorain his report gives a very 
circumstantial account of the state of public opinion in the 
Prussian capital, which led him to believe an eventual war with 
France inevitable. He also states his opinion that the success 
of tHe latter, even against Prussia alone, would be very 
problematical * * 

His low estimate of the French army induced him, on his 
return from Berlin, to offer the most active opposition to the 
military reforms of General Fanti, in his opinion too closely ap- 
proximating to the Gallic system, then so much in vogue ; and 
on this question he became finally alienated from Cavour, who, 

«j Apropos of the present agitation for the annexation of Trieste it is ' not 
uninteresting to note Lamar morn’s opinions on the subject. 4< As to Trieste,” 
he says {“ Tin p&* phi di Luce,” &c., p. 52), “ I never thought of it either then 
or now ; for even admitting that Trieste is in language and manners more 
Italian than German, its interests, eminent ly commercial, arc all bound up With 
Germany, hi addition, it is surrounded by Slav and German populations, which 
neither have, nor wish to have anything m common with the Italians, «gfb in 
regard to their commercial intercourse, which it is the convenience of both 
sices to render as active as possible, but without involving them with other 
interests, which are, and must remain, distinct. Bid Trieste happen to belong 
to Italy, its possession would be a source of difficulties and grave dangers to 
ou? kingdom.” , ; — U i \ ' * 
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though he showed himself anxious to 1 j>J4; friend, 

was yet compelled, jvhen the latter rejected'., his ( sup- 

port his actual colleague. ? 

Oo the death of Oavour, Lamarmora was 1 the 

Ricaaoli with the, civil and military administr^^ 
where he went in the double capacity of prefect andv'geh^yi, in 
command. He remained three years, during which lie 

vfras involved in difficulties as great as any he had encounfeed 
'‘during his long career ; but he was at least as successful ps •any 
other governor of Naples has been before or since. He repj'essed, 
if he did not extirpate, brigandage in the provinces, destroying 
the formidable bands of Coppa and Orocco, and succeeded ill 
enforcing a measure bis predecessors had shrunk from, the levy- 
ing of the conscription for the army, and enrolment of thirty-six 
thousand men under the Italian colours. 

The rest of Italy, meantime, had not been free from .trouble* 
and in September, 1804, Latnannora was called on by the king 
to form a Ministry, when the transference of the capital to 
Florence, and the consequent disastrous riots in Turin, seamed to 
threaten serious complications. The Roman question was also 
beginning to agitate the country, and thus the Lamarmora 
Ministry was confronted by grave difficulties — political as well as 
administrative. Foreign affairs, however, soon began to engross 
the attention of its chief, who, with a change of colleagues in 
January, 1866, remained in office till the end of the war ip that 
year, and had thus the glory of annexing to Italy, Venice and 
the Quadrilateral. True, the remembrance of this triumph was 
embittered to him? as it still is to every Italian soldier, by that of 
the humiliation to the national arms with which it is associated, 
but it must ever remain a solid monument to his memory. 

Qur readers will doubtless remember the profound sensation 
created bythe publication, in 1873, of a minute and detailed history 
of the negotiations connected with the PrussoTtalian alliance, ip 
Lamarmora’s famous book, “Unpo’ pih di luce sugli evenfci poli- 
tic! e rnUitari dell’ anno 1806 probably the most singular reve- 
lation ever made of the hidden springs which control the desfcipies 
of nations. Signor Fea, who has recently written a sketch of Larpar- 
morals life,* 'believes his motive in giving these facts t o the world 
to have been his fear that the Italian Government of 
about to hind itself baud and foot by another treaty 
whom he certainly shows to have been a perilous and uncertain 
ally. A more obvious reason for its publication 
himself alleges^— the desire to clear hitnself ^ 

conyeyed in the Prussian official report of the eaipppigbi ibat w> 

#“ Alfonso Lamarmora. Rivista Europea, 16 Febhrato e 16 1876.” 

[Voi. CXIL No. CCXXII.]-N gw Series, VoL LVL No. II. 3> D 
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had not co-operated in it with the 1 energy and activity that he 
might have displayed. Nor did heescape in Italy the invariable 
penalty of the unsuccessful general— the murmured charge of 
treason; brought against him, not indeed by the army, with 
whom his honpxir and loyalty were a proverb, but by those not so 
well acquainted with his character. The betrayal .with which he 
was charged was not that, however, of havings sacrificed the 
material interests of his country, but of having secured them by 
a dishonourable compact with the enemy ; in virtue of which 
Austria was to cede Venetia, but to be allowed a victory in the 
field, as a satisfaction to her military self-love. 

It appears from Lamarmora s book, that there was, in point of 
fact, an understanding between Austria and France previous to 
the breaking out of the war, that if the Imperial arms were vic- 
torious in Germany, Italy should receive Venetia, in considera- 
tion of the victor being allowed to indemnify herself on Prussiau 
territory ; and it was even represented to Lamarmora, from Paris, 
that he might either prosecute the war languidly to save appear- 
ances, ,or negotiate separately during its course, thus violating all 
his engagements with Prussia, lie, however, declined to be a 
party to the bargain, which would have been damaging alike to 
the moral and military reputation of his country. One thing, at 
least, is abundantly clear fiom his pages— that the Emperor of 
the French was animated throughout by a generous and sincere 
sympathy for Italy, and that her statesmen had perfect confi- 
dence in his loyalty and goodwill. He seems, indeed, to have been 
a very dove of innocence and simplicity in comparison w r ith the 
Prussian Chancellor ; who, on one occasion, suggested that Italy 
should furnish herself with a pretext for commencing hostilities, 
contrary to her engagements with the other Powers, by bribing a 
COrps of Croats to give her the provocation of a feigned attack.* 
He showed a strange blindness to character in making such a 
proposal to Lamarmora ; but it is one of the weak points of ex- 
cessive astuteness that it cannot allow for the possibility of good 
faith in others. 

One of the most curious facts mentioned by Lamarmora is, 
that while Bogland was straining every nerve to prevent the 
war, its actual outbreak was precipitated, alter the disarmament 
of Prussia and Austria bad been arranged, by a false alarm given 
by the English Minister that Italy was hurrying up troops to the 
'north. The sole foundation for the report was the return to the 
northern garrisons of two. regiments of cavalry which had been 
sent to Naples to act against the brigands, and which, moving 
up in scattered squadrons between Ancona and Bologna, led to 

* Letter of General Govone. “ Un po pin di luce/’ &cv P* 27 
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' ■ ■ ' - . 1 ■ , , i 

the st^ewnt in' the- papers, 'that Wihelfc'^ 

covered with troops in motion. ') ' . ; \ ^ 

The result of /the campaign of I860 etqhiil^^ 
ttnhd, .and '"made him querulous and 1 - 

matters. The defeat of Cusfcoza, whos6 ;ttt 

the hearts of the Italian army, was due, not so 
hereot deficiency of soldierly qualities in its rajalis ? ^ipr^|ph 4 ;to 
imperfections doubtless existing in its organization, 
want of combination or unanimity among those in commandv "-A ■ ’ 
reserve of eleven thousand men was never even brought under 
fire, while some of the divisions engaged were almost annihilate* 
As for the retreat, it was a* scene of confusion that baffles desorip- 
tion, in which every semblance of organization was lost* and the 
splendid army — the pride and flower of Italy, but a few hours 
before so full of hope and courage — melted into a fugitive and dis- 
orderly rabble. No wonder that the indignant nation should have 
raised the cry of treason, and that every man who wears the 
Italian uniform should feel his heart filled with grief and bit- 
terness at the memory of that day. \ 

For the del eat, however occasioned, Lamarmora, as Commander- 
in 'Chief, was responsible, and whatever may have been his 
administrative or political ability, the campaign of i860 must be 
considered to have shown him incapable of regulating and .com- 
bining the movements of large masses of men in the field. The 
humiliating consciousness of failure in his own profession blighted 
the remaining years of his life; and though he accepted a special 
mission to Paris in 18G7, to conciliate the Emperor, irritated by 
the violation of the Roman territory, and again in 1870, con- 
sented to take a command in Rome as lieutenant-general of the 
king, he gradually withdrew from public affairs, md latterly 
lived in complete retirement in Florence. In the discussion of 
military questions, however, he always took a most active part ;■ 
and, in 1871 was a vigorous opponent of Rieotti’s measures for 
Prussianizing, as he had been ten years before of Fantfs -.for 
Frenchifying, the entire organization of the army. His u Quattro 
discora sulle condizioni dell’ Esereito ltaliano,” which made a 
great sensation in Italy, were directed against the refoiffeill^qf 
the War Minister, bent on remodelling everything on the Pjru^f.n 
system. The principal changes made by these laws _ 
reduction of the term of active service for the conscript if pm 
five tp three years, the absolute enforcement of 
without exemption, and the institution of the' ' 
year, a corps in which men of independent ;t|ie 

option pi serving, provided they are willing $Mr 

chance of escaping the conscription for th;e : ',:.p^iainiy bf ' lfofog 
soldiers for twelve months, paying all their dtiffog 

v d n 2 * 
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the tltto- Jo /addition,, was 
; revolutionised, (< ' 'again 'to a* two 

hundred and ’ itf ^ftaiad words of wtomWw . 

regimental. diatihoiidtsW^ 1 wyrfdirto abolished* the dhstiribatioa of 
the territorial ',‘ebih'Otancie and "military districts revised*, tod ‘ a, 
whole host of tnio^ and arbitrary changes introduced into 
imt foimdb^ •• idi^di and tactics. 

To these innovations/ many of which have since been aban- 
doned, Lamarutora opposed all the weight of his name and 
influence* raising a discussion which lasted for months, but ended 
in GeOeraJ Rioofcti’s carrying his measure. 

Since the publication of “ Un po J pih di luce,* in 1 878, brought 
the name and cafeer of Lamarmora again prominently before 
the public, he has been little heard , of. Visitors to Florence may 
remember the tall figure, with its rigid military bearing, con-* 
spicuons on fine evenings among the loungers on the Lung, Arno, 
attd may have turned to look after it with curiosity/ as some 
resident pointed out to them the famous Piedmontese genera) 
and statesman. His latter years were devoted to serious reading 
and meditation — the Scriptures and works of ancient philosophy, 
especially the writings of Marcus Aurelius, forming, Signor Fea 
tells us, his favourite subjects of study. He was, all through 
life, a man of strong religious convictions, and remarkable for 
his charity and benevolence to the poor, even when his own 
means were comparatively restricted. The emotion which the 
news of his dangerous illness caused among all classes of his 
countrymen proved to him, on his death-bed, that his long and 
faithful services were not forgotten ; and the honours that have 
been/paid his memory since, show that Italy holds them as far 
outweighing the unfortunate result of a lost battle. 

death, on the oth January, 1878, preceded that of the 
king bv but four days ; and Victor Emmanuel, already stricken 
with bis last illness, seemed to give way utterly from the moment 
that Ibe telegram reached him announcing that his old com- 
paaiofi-imarms was no more. By his death was broken one of 
the fejv retraining links with the past, as lie was one of the last 
survivors of that old stock of Piedmontese nobility who brought 
to the service of the Italian cause the uncompromising virtues of 
their subalpine race. The tenacity of the little State, impelled 
by what seemed a blind fury to burl itself headlong against the 
unbroken strength of the Austrian Empire, was represented in 
the lives of such tuen as Balbo, Azeglio, Cavour, and hamtofbpra, 

devoted unceasingly and ungrudgingly to forwarding th^ iiiter^t^ 

of their country. Charles Albert expressed the ' heroid of 
his people as well as his own, in the solemn words '"iW he 

assured Massimo d’ Azeglio, in 1845, “ that should, j^p/otosion 
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mine, bin owm life, the livefc of bis $oos, lm aiftr tfy bid tjrwitttr**, 
his soldiery, should he all demoted to the Ifcalt&ti MM&W/' 

Lam&rmom 'h biographer, in the “ iiivi&ta Ewp^te tlmt 
while he had no spark of genius he was able ib 
and master any subject on which ho concentrated h|$ ; 

but it was rather by moral weight 6f character than bf pure 
mtolhctual force that he gaiuod so much authority his 

countrymen, and so much reaped ful consideration ftbvtyMlk 
With Englishmen he was especially popular for his frank Ml 
)ress and Social gifts of manner and conversation, white at 
foreign Courts he knew how to conciliate without subservience, 
and mai k his sense of the dignity of otheis, without OsotuprOhn^ 
ing his own. 

In politics he never ‘•wuvvd fiom bis principle of straight 
forward loyalty, and resisted many temptations to sacrifice the 
public faith of Ins country to iu mat uial advantages* In this, 
no doubt, ho wa<* wise a >> w <dl as honest, and the Mirrens of Ins 
plain direct com sc points a sahi moiai than that of the deeper 
game played by his gnat colli ague; foi while the audacious 
genius of Oh tout is given -cane to one man in a gem i&lioh, 
the uneompiormMng latitude of Lamaiinoia is vtitlfti roach uf 
the imitation of all 
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1 . Antholoyie, z hittntftmy Or Jr SiHtuvil Josef Siwtk 

(Anthology of Boheumiu Liteiature, compiled by Jofitti’ti 
JutECKK). 11 volh. Piague. IS7G. 

2. La Ih>h(fme> llibloriqtu, I'ittowbqae, et Lilteraire » Par 

Jo sfcpii Fiticz et Louis Bluer, Paris. 1867* 

3. The Native Literature <>/ HoJumia in the Fourteenth 

Qentary, By A. H. Wra’USLaw, M.A. London. 187&* 

4. Odpor fitamv Cmkych ptoti t\ rdivamloni /. L< i§47. 

Karla Tieftoumca. (Resistance of the BobemUM HtMm 
to Ferdinand I. in the year 1347. By ICarl TiKF®4tfH 1 u,) 
Prague, 1872. * * \ 

* 4 * » i , * * i * 

fpHE little kingdom of Bohemia, which has fpr upwards of 
JL three centimes formed a portion of the lU'aatyjMftUMi 
Austrian Empire is, historically speaking, ope of t|je t»<*sfc in- 
teresting parts of Em ope. In the fourteenth arid fifteenth 

* “ i mm itieordi ; Massimo d’Azeglio,” p. 462. 
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ceptories it tanked high, from the celebrity of the University of' 
Prague, the culture spread throughout the land, and^the elegance 
of its Court. It was the scene of erne of the noblest religious 
struggle^ bn record, and no student of constitutional history can 
be apathetic' to its braye efibrts to maintain its national privileges 
against tlie fbrce and fraud of the House of H&psburg, In our 
present iiriicle, however, we propose to touch upon the history of 
the country only incidentally ; our chief business is with the 
language and/ literature, concerning which hardly anything has 
been published in this country. Indeed, to the majority of 
Englishmen the Bohemians are simply Germans, and nothing* 
more. ; The resuscitation of this language and literature must be 
looked upon as one of the most remarkable phenomena of our 
own days. * Speaking roughly, from 1620 to 1820, there was no 
such thing. as a Bohemian nationality. At the beginning of the 
pitesent century, Dobrovsky had looked upon the total extinction 
of ;the COch language as proximate. Pelzel, in 1798, compared 
the condition of Bohemian with that of the Lusatian- Wendish 
briSoibi&h, at Leipzig in the fourteenth century, which was 
occasionally heard from peasants in the market-place, but was 
Vapidly receding. In German, Pelzel wrote his history ; and in 
the same language nearly all Dobrovsky's works were composed* 
except those which he wrote in Latin. 

The french Revolution, which stirred so many nationalities, 
was probably not without its influence upon the Bohemians. The 
laboutrs of Bobrovsky, a patriot as well as scholar, created a band 
of enthusiastic students, who applied themselves to the history 
and antiquities of their country. In 1817 was discovered the 
fragment $dled “ The judgment of Libusa” (Libusin Soud) which 
was sent to the newly-founded Bohemian Museum anonymously, 
but ffre sender was afterwards ascertained to have been one 
Kqmr;; the steward (Rentmeister) of Count Coll credo. From 
its 'first; appearance, the genuineness of this poem was stoutly 
contested ’} the curious reader will find all that he cares to know, 
and pdrbupsa great deal more, in Jirecek s “ Genuineness of the 
Konigihhpf Manuscript” (Die Echtheit der Konigtnhofer 
Handschrift). It must be confessed that the question is sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and the argument insisted upon so 
pertinaciously by the brothers Jirecek, that at the time when 
these productions came to light there was no one sufficiently 
acquainted with the old Bohemian language to fabricate them, 
seems to be partially met by the fact that two poems for a long 
time deceived experts, which have since been ascertained to be 
spurious — viz., the Love-Song of King Wenceslaus* a^d the 
Song on the Vysehrad. Both of these were unfortunately in- 
eluded in the valuable c< Selections from Bohemian Literature, ” of 
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which two volumes have already appeared 
shows that a forger was busy somewhere. Th^e freem 
as little likely to be settled now as they ever were, 'jfeff&w 
Sembera, of Vienna, has recently thrown down the, 
asserting that u The Judgment of Libusa” was by 

Linda, a Bohemian poet of third-ra|e merit, wh^ 0 -'W.ow^;ate 
now almost forgotten ; and Hanka, the custodian of ton l|us$hm 
Library, and discoverer of the manuscript of 
Bobrovsky himself did not hesitate to brand this jpoom;^; k 
forgery. He thus wr#te to Bowring:— U A1 fcerum ni^Wm 
Libussae judicium, ex phrasibus poematis Buasici de Igore, et an- 
tiquis formulis poematum Msti Kralodworskani compilatuicn cirba 
ana, 1818, non nisi in Krokio expositum reperies,^m tibi forta&ae 
transtnissus est. hwpostoris hujas, auctorem sic appello, fraudem 
detexi primo quasi intuitu.” 

The story of the Princess Libusa will be found in the old 
chronicler, Oosmas of Prague, who teems with wonderful legends, 
probably belonging to the common stock of the Aryan mytho- 
logies. It reappears subsequently in the so-called chronicle 
of Dalimil, of which we shall have occasion to speak at mtoe 
length, and forms an amusing chapter in the mendacious history 
of Wenceslaus^Hajek. However mythical this lady may be, 
the Bohemians have accepted her as their tutelary .Athena* 
we are reminded by her statue erected in the Museum Buildings 
at Prague. The poem represents how Libusa, the daughter of 
Krok, was a princess and judge among her people, like the 
Veleda of Tacitus ; but when called on one occasion to settle a 
question of inheritance between two rival claimants, one of 
them, Chrudos, refuses to abide by it. He says that the land is 
but ilhgoverned which is ruled by a woman, and Libusa, dis- 
gusted at her want of influence over her savage subjects, re- 
commends them to choose a man capable of wielding a sword. 
The difficulty was solved, as all readers of Bohemian history 
know, by her marriage with the good peasant Prernysl, from 
whom sprang the old line of Bohemian Princes. According to 
Oosmas, the buskins of the worthy rustic were to be seen in his 
time suspended in the citadel of Prague,* something as (wd take 
it) Coryafc, author of the u Crudities,” suspended his shoes ln ? the 
church of Odeombe, in Somersetshire. The manuscript 3$. the 
" Judgment of Libusa” will be found in the Natiqn^l!||b^y at 
Prague; we must confess ourselves but half~sa * 
genuineness. Sembera quotes the opinions of 

* w Tottifc securn suos cotlmrnos ex owni parte sttbere qucai fecit 

semri in poMeruin et servautur Wissegrad in camera dttcia Usljtte hodi&v ’ — 
See Sckafarik “ Siawisciae Aitertiiumer, ii. £ 22 . > . \ 
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palaeographers who are adverse to it ; the linguistic forms are 
perplexing ; the concooter seem?? to have considered that the 
nearer he got to the ecclesiastical Slavonic the older he could 
make his poem appear* We shall presently see how these same 
ideas .actuated the forger of the modern glosses in the “ Mater 
Verborum.” /Want of sp^jge would prevent us from doing any- 
thing like justice to this intricate question. But it must be 
confessed that a cloud hangs over many of the earlier specimens 
of Bohemian literature* The piece has been assigned to the 
ninth, or even the eighth, century by^those who vindicate its 
authenticity. It has been translated by Mr. Wratislaw/ of whose 
more recent work we shall speak shortly. In his recent pamphlet 
on Judgment of Libusa/’ Professor Sembera also casts 

doubt on the “ Fragment of the Gospel of St. John,” preserved 
in the Museum, and assigned to the tenth century. 

We now turn tt> the celebrated Kuuiginhof manuscript ; the 
stdry of its discovery is well known. It will suffice to give the 
outlines, here, < In J8I7, Hanka, then a very young man, and 
engaged in editing selections from old Bohemian literature, 
paid a visit to a friend at Kbniginhof, a village in the north- 
eastern corner of Bohemia. Here he was introduced to the 
vicar of the place, named Bore, who casually mentioned that some 
old weapons, including arrows, were still preserved in a room in 
the church* On searching these stoies, several manuscripts were 
found, and, among others of less value, the collection of historical 
and lyrical pieces, which has since become so famous. Con- 
cerning its genuineness there has been a storm of controversy, 
iu which the works published on both sides would themselves 
form a literature. The assailants urge the false sentimental tone 
of many of the pieces, more resembling the style of poetry of tire 
beginning of this ecu tur y ; the an aehronisms men lion of drums, 

tournaments, &c.), and the incorrect linguistic forms. f What 
can be said for the defence will be seen m M. Jirecok's book, 
previously quoted. It is but fair to say that some of the argu- 
ments which apply to the “Judgment of Libusa" do not affect 
this collection. We are told that many words which Hanka 
himself could not explain, or explained wrongly, have been 
made cleat by the discovery of subsequent manuscripts, espe- 
cially the “ Legend of St. Catherine,” preserved in Sweden, 
whither many Bohemian treasures were taken during the 

* ** The Queen’s Court Manuscript, with other Ancient Bohemian Poems.” 
By A, Ili VV rati slaw. Cambridge. 1852. 

f We have copious allusions to the Slavonic mythology (<?/. seme of the 
additions to the "Mater Yerbomin”). Tras, Morena, &c., Lunar, the bard who 
with his vo.ee and song could move the Yysehra d, has an Oshiauic touch, and 
looU like m adumbration of Boian inthe Itussian " Bong of tgor/*’ 
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Thirty Years* War. In the Vybcr, from 

Bohemian .Literature/* the date of the U .fixed 

at the thirteenth century, but from a recent • ;;i^icte'/:by : -M. 
“ Gebatier*s (Arehiv fur Siavische PhiloL,” vol, H.7 k 

ahown that part of the poem of Jaroslav is copietf old 

Bohemian translation of Marco Polo, executed about 
thus the composition of these pieces is, to say the least," fttiifjMd a 
full cen|ury later. It is painful for the lover of Slavapic/stiiilies. 
to be compelled to listen to these arguments, which dauM ^o 
explained away : we must remember the Aristotlckti 
TTporifitiv rr\v aXr'tOetuv'*. : 

The poems contained in the Kbniginhof collection are, on the 
whole, spirited, although of uo particular merit, %( we do away 
with their antiquity; nor can we see that Hanka (to judge from 
his acknowledged pieces) was incapable of forging them* Me 
was well acquainted with the popular ballad literature of the 
Slavonic races, especially the Servian. One of the prettiest 
pieces describes a tournament (the “ Lay of Ludi.se tod Labor’* )» 
It is not touched, however, with so vigorous a hand as Chaucer’s 
picture in the Knight’s Tale, or Mr. Tennyson’s — - 

“ They reel, they roll in clanging list??, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 

Perfume and [lowers fall in showers, v 

That lightly rain from ladies’ hands.” ; 

At tkfe conclusion, Ludiso crowns the victor with a chaplet of 
oak -leaves. 

From this collection we have selected a few little lyrics," which 
we shall present to the reader in a prose version ; the colouring 
will thereby be lost, but accuracy will be preserved. The pieces 
are elegant. 

The liosE.t 

u O thou ro«je, thou red rose, 

Why hast thou bloomed so early, 

Why, having bloomed, art thou frost-stricken ? 

Why, frost-stricken, dost thou fade ? 

Why, having faded, dost thou fall? 

* The view of M. Jirecck, that the tiauslatur of Marco Polo copied ft oft the 
Jvomginhoi manuscript, will hardly recommend itself to our readers* s 
f fir. Bowing's version of this is altogether unfaithful ; — 

“And 1 dreamt * — 1 dreamt T saw 
One who brought to me, poor maiden, 

One who with lus right baud brought 
bolden ring to grace my finger—- * 

Bmg with pi eeious gems en wrought, 

When* me now those gems t I fnownot $ 

Anti that youth— I vamly sought,” 
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I sat during the pight — I sat long, 

I sat till cock-crowing ; 

No longer could I keep awake; 

All the pine- torch was burnt out* 

I slept : it appeared to iue in my dream 
How from me, poor girl, 

From the finger of ray right hand 
The golden ring fell : 

The precious stone was lost ; 

I never found the stone — 

I never met my love.” 

The following is also touchingly worded : — 

The Lark. 

u A maid was weeding hemp 
In her master’s garden. * 

A lark asks her 
Why she is so sad ? 

How can I he glad, 

Little lark l 

They have taken away my love 
To a stone tower. 

Would that I had a pen, 

I would have written a letter, — 

Thou, dear little lark, 

Wouldst have flown with it. 

I have no pen, no paper, 

Or 1 would have written a letter.* 

Salute my love with a song, 

Tell him that I die of grief.” 

The Forsaken. 

u Ah ! ye woods, ye gloomy woods, 

Woods of Miletin, 

Why are ye green 

In winter, in summer equally ? 

I should be glad did I not weep, 

Did I not trouble my heart ; 

But tell me, good people, 

Who would not weep here ? 

* This poem has been a great stumbling-block. How could a country girl 
in the thirteenth century talk of writing a letter? To this, those who vindi- 
cate its authenticity reply that similar expressions are found in Servian «nd 
liuthenish poetry in the mouths of rustic maidens. Still the idea of writing 
would be a far more remote one in the thirteenth century, when even peers 
and knights used their mark, than in the nineteenth, when pen and ink Would 
be a lamiliar right even to those who could not write. 
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Where is my father, my dear father, 

Buried in. the earth ? 

Where is my mother, my good mother ? 

The grass grows oyer her. 

I have no brothers, no sisters — 

They have taken away my love.” 

The tone of this poem reminds us of Burns’ lyric w The lively 
Lass of Inverness,” but the lay of the Scotchman is more direct 
and impulsive. 

The Cuckoo. 

“ Tn a broad field an oak stands ; 

On the oak a cuckoo 
Utters her note, and laments 
That it is not always spring. 

How could the corn ripen in the held 
If it wore always spring? 

How could th<‘ apple ripen in the garden 
If it were always summer? 

Or how could the corn freeze in the heap 
If it were always autumn ? 

How sad it would bo for a maiden 
If she wore always alone.” 

Whatever may be the case as regards the genuineness of this 
collection, that the hand of the forger, led by a narrow spirit of 
false patriotism, was being employed, is clear also from tfie addi- 
tions which have been made to the “ Mater Verborum,*' in the 
Library of the Museum at Prague. The whole subject has been 
investigated by MM. Patera and Baum, and the results of their 
labours published in tho Bohemia a Literary Journal, ami the 
“ Archiv,” edited by Jagic. This valuable codex, which is on 
parchment and of the thirteenth century, is a Latin vocabulary, 
compiled by Solomon, Bishop of Constance, in Switzerland, who 
died in 920. To this some Bohemian monk had added impor- 
tant glossea The manuscript was presented to the Museum, 
soon after its foundation, by Count Joseph Kolovrat Krakovski 
Since its reception into the stores of the Museum a number of 
glosses have been added by a later hand. The forger went 
to work in the following way ; — We select two or three salient 
instances. 

“ Barbaras tardus truculentus atrox immitus/' Out of atr#x 
he made n$rnec (German), in the following way : — Out Of he 
constructed an u, out of r an e, out of ox, ins, and he added c. 

Deities of tfyp Slavonic mythology were, of course, introduced 
plentifully (just as they appear in the Koniginhof poems)* The 
following te ingenious : — 

“ Ares helium nuncupatur” This last word was converted 
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into matmyth (Svantovit, the Slavonic god), the last ed letters 
having been scratched out, „ 

l^he Illuminations were also tampered with, and to two of the 
figures, the names Yacerad ami Miroslav added, All these 
additions to the original were adopted by Palacky and $eha£arik 
in their "Oldest Monuments of the Bohemian Language” 
(Die iiltesto Deakmaler der bdhrmsehen Sprache), and have 
in this way found their entrance into many works on Bohemia ; 
thus, at page 458 of the woik “LaBoheme Mistorique/ 3 cited 
at the commencement of our Article, we find gravely introduced 
(f Treizifeme Si fide, Vacerad, l’auteur de Mater Verborum." 

In the Article in Jagics Archiv” Hanka is alluded to as the 
forger in unmistakable suggestions. If, for no other reason, it 
would be suspicious that among the glosses we find many 
forms which, in bis imperfect knowledge of the structure of 
the old Bohemian language, lie had supposed to exist, but 
which subsequent philological investigations have shown to be 
impossibilities. 

And thus we leave this uncertain ground for one which is 
more Certain. A cloud rests upon the name of the former 
librarian of the Museum, which does not seem likely to be 
removed. 

The next literary work of importance among the Bohemians 
is the so-called chronicle of Dali mil. This production, reminding 
one of our own Robert of Gloucester or the Bruce of Barbour, 
is a tedious and somewhat colourless production ; it is written 
in pcto-syllkbics, and extends from the creation of the world 
(your old chronicler never began later) till the year 1314*. The 
literatures of most European countries have productions of the 
same kind* destitute of poetical merit, but interesting to the 
philologist and antiquarian. From a notice prefixed to the 
selections in the Vybor, we gather that the writer was probably 
a Bohemian knight: the supposed Dalimil is a fiction. The 
work is inspired by a fiautie hatred of the Germans, as just at 
this time the House of Luxemburg (which gave to the Bohe- 
mians, among others, John, the blind king slain at Crecy, their 
best king, Charles IV., and his drunken and too celebrated son, 
VVenceslaus) were introducing everywhere German habits arid 
the German language. The so-called Dali jail is, of course, un- 
critical, and his rhyming chronicle is full of the, picturesque 
stories told by Cosmas, and forming an integral part of Bohe- 
mian history till the end of the eighteenth century. The once 
popular work of Wepeeslaus, Hajek, teems with* these legends* 
In 1762, Gelasius Dobner published a Latin translation of 
Hajek with critical notes, a work which, as F. Proclfefc&a said, 
“toentie&di finem fecit 3 ’ in Bohemian history, Th£ stories 
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about Krok and his three wise daughters, the fruitless 
attempt of the prophetess Libusa to enforce her dedsiops* have 
been already told ; Libusa, or Lubusa as she is thus 

replies, according to the chronicle : — 

“ 1 will now tell you frankly, 

Although you have ill-treated mo, 

Aud have bo dcspiwod me. 

That would be a depraved man 

Who would do evil to the community for his own advantage, 
The community is the protection of all ; 

He who attacks it wants sense. 

If you lose the community, do not count upon a refuge, 
Without tin* community there will bo a continual quarrel, 

It would have been better for you to have acquiesced in uky 
decisions, 

Than to havo a man for prune. 

The li md of a in nden strikes lightly : 

Then* is great tiouhlo fiom the blow of a matt. 

You will fust understand me 

When you sec vour pun<*< belaud a throne of iron, 

// a fifnintjn shall nth ote> you , 

Your tanyiaye rftall not la t lour/, 
ft n* rnt lane holy to ltr< oniony bit angers. 

When a pei bon is sad lie can ootnlort himself among hh own 
people.” 

Aberv\aids Lubusa says : — 

u 1 know i'll 

Who marl it to be your master. 

Follow where my horse leads. 

And then, being a prophetess, she guides them to the abode 
of the peasant Premysl. Here we have the primitive plough- 
man ot the Aryan legend ; the Mikoula Solianiuovich of the 
Russians and Riast of the Poles ; and Professoi lthys, in 
Oxford Lectures, has alieadv tracked him among the Kelts. 
Cromer* shall toll uh of Ptasfc : — “ Erat Orusvicko oppidamis, 
Piastu^ nomine, Cosslsconis films statura infra modioerem crassis 
atque robustis artubus rnodiam mtatem supergrossus, ageliu 
modico colendo ct rnelhficio vitam sus ten tans, homo simple# *$t 
justus et beneficus in egenos atque hospi tails pro mode faciilta* 
turn ftuarum.* But to proceed to Pretnysl— 

* The lords go behind the horse, 

And come to the river Bioluu, 

The horse follows the course of the river.' 

And arrives at some fallow-land, 

* Martini Gromeri, “ DeOrtgiue et Rebus Gestus Fulaabrum, 1&68* p„27. 
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Where a tall man was working, , 

His feet covered with shoes ol* bark; 

The horse bounds forward to this man, , , ,, 

And stops, careering before Min.” 

The countryman chides the strangers for having interrupted 
his labours ; he prophesies that he shall rule over them with a 
rod of *iron because they would not obey the maiden* Oat of 
his spade, which had been stuck in the earth, grew five branches, 
and out of the branches, nuts. Libusa is married to this worthy, 
.and the city of Prague is afterwards founded. The prophetess 
herself gives orders for its erection, and its name is to be taken 
from the word praha, signifying door-sill. 

li There where I show' you 
On the Moidau, below Petrin, 

A carpenter is making a door-sill with his son, 

On account of this sill (prali,) call the place Praha.” 

. Here ahd there we have some curious stories illustrating the 
animosities between the Germans and Bohemians ; the latter seem 
to have had a presentiment that they were destined to be over- 
powered by the stronger nationality. In one part we are told 
of a prince who ordered the noses of all the Germans in the 
country to be cut off, and sent them homo in this plight. He 
gave a hrivna (a piece of gold) to any man who brought him a 
hundred German noses. In the early chronicles of our own 
country w© find similar curious stories illustrating the feeling 
existing betw^Jp the English and Welsh. 

As soon as We get into the fourteenth century we have the 
advantage of Mr. Wratislaw’s book, cited at the commencement 
of our Article, The English reader, to whom in most cases the 
very names of the Bohemian authors are unknown, will here 
have a& opportunity of becoming acquainted with the great 
literary activity of this little country at so early t a period — the 
period, let us remember, of our own Wickliffe, Chaucer, and 
Gower. But the fate of the two lands was to be widely 
different ; England, to advance in Constitutional development 
and territorial extent ; Bohemia, to lose her civil and religious 
liberty, and to have all her aspirations for nationality crushed 
in the bud* 

The Alexahdreis,” written about this time, is but poor stttff, 
and at best only a translation from the German or L&tlm 
There is nothing distinctly Bohemian about the piece. Tales of 
Troy, Alexander the Great, Arthur and his Bound Table, and 
Charlemagne and his Peers, formed the regular pabulum of the 
reader throughout Europe at the period. . . 

The “ Legend of St Procopius* 1 is also a very tedious poem, and 
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can only interest the antiquarian. It is of the same kind as our 
own rhyming a Lives of the Saints” and * Versified Homilies/ 5 
such as the Early English Text Society has been reprinting for, 
us. It is a pity that Mr. Wratislaw has wasted his time in giving 
translations from these. It must not be forgotten tbtt h in 
to St, Procopius that the writing of the Psalter of Kheim4 earn* 
monly called “ Rvangile du Sacre and alluded to in a pluvious 
Article in this Review, has been traditionally assigned. Morn 
amusing matter can be found in the Satires on the Trades 
(Satyry o remoslnidch), from which* copious extracts arp given 
by Mr. Wratislaw, ami a poem on the Ten Commandments. 
Some of these pieces show a good deal of humour, and remind 
us of Dunbar and Lyndsay. They are anonymous ; but wo tooH 
with a man whom we can definitely fix upon as an author in 
Smii of Pardubitz, surnaiucd Flaska. a leading Bohemian of his 
day. But little is known of his life : he was killed in a skirmish 
in the year 1 103, three years after our own Chaucer died. His 
chief work is the “Mew Council,” one of the innumerable beast- 
epics so much in vogue in the Middle Ages. Others are, how* 
ever, assigned to him, of winch Hie most original and amusing is 
the dialogue between the gioom and scholar (Podkoni a Zak). ft, 
quaint piece of medueval humour, which gives us a picture of 
Bohemian social life 

A valuable legal document, the “Book of the old Lord of 
Rosenberg,” may be cursouly mentioned. In the fourteenth 
century the whole Bible was translated into Bohemian, thus 
being contemporary with our own Wiekliifes version — a man 
destined to have so much influence upon the little Slavonic 
country. Wiekliffe says of Anne of Luxemburg, the first wife of 
* Richard II , “ Nobilis icgin.i Anglia.* soior Cabans habet evart- 
gelium in lingua tnplici exaratu in, scilicet in lingua bohemica, 
teutonica et latina/ * The Gospels and Psalter were translated 
into Bohemian as early as the tenth century. Jt is to be re- 
gretted that such doubts luvo been thrown upon the fragment 
of the early versiou of the Gospel of St. John, We have already 
alluded to this, which was stated to have been found by Hank a 
in the binding of a book entitled “ Disciplina et Doctriua Gym- 
nasii Gorticensis, J 595” and has had considerable doubts thrown 
upon its authenticity by Sembera. “ It is curious/’ bn #$y», 
“ that no one has ever seen or heard of such a book ftM the non 
just mentioned/' An interesting literary document in the chro- 
nicle of Pulkava, who died in 3380. This was first written in 
Latin* but afterwards translated into Bohemian* It* chief im- 
portance, however, is antiquarian and philological ; and the same 

Pauli, “ Guscinckte vou England/^ iv., 705* 
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may be said of the bqok on Cech law, by Andrew of Duba. 
For those interested in Slavonic legislation, the best work is by 
Macieiowski, of which there is a translation into German. 

We now come to the curious prose-poem called “The Weaver* 
(Tkadlecek), after the name of its author, who lived in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. In this production he celebrated 
the fair Adlicka (Adelaide), one of the beauties of the Bohemian 
Court. The piece is full of the usual conceits of the agb; thus, 
we are told that " that super-excellent, widely-renowned queen of 
highest race, who is named Honour, sent her mantle em- 
broidered, with various imperishable flowers to her by her highest 
confidant, whose name is Circumspection ” We might here be 
almost reading a Bbhemian translation of Skelton's <k Ga-rIande 
of Laurell.” To our mind, the best part of the book is the 
address of Misfortune to the Weaver : “ Therefore, Weaver, hold 
thy peace, speak no more with me of thy darling. Take me not 
for so weak a power; think not that I am thine equal I do 
as the sun that shines to the whole world, and is light in itself ; 
to young and old, to Pagan and Jew, to Christian and Greek, to 
gopd and bad, to poor and rich alike Even so there is none of 
these that has not at some time experienced my assault Endure 
them, likewise, Weaver, according to custom.”* Whether this 
piece is original, or only an adaptation, is a, matter of controversy. 
It very much resembles a production entitled “ Der Ackerman n 
aus Bohmen,” of which four manuscripts have been preserved. 
Bobrovsky considered the Bohemian to be the original ; according 
to an interesting article by Gebaner (“ Archiv. f. Slav. Phil., iii,” 
201), they are probably both adaptations of a piece which 
is now lost. 

But the great glory of Bohemian literature in the fourteenth * 
century is Thomas of Stitny, a voluminous writer, chiefly on reli- 
gious subjects. The notices of his life and works we shall take from 
the introduction to the selection in the “ Vybor" (vol. i. p. 635). 
The biography of Stitny is at best but scanty. He was born of a 
noble fapnily, probably about 1330, and was certainly alive at the 
close of the same century. He appears to have been a well* 
educated man* to have studied at the University of Prague, then 
newly founded, and also to have been acquainted with the 
German and Batin languages. His chief works are a treatise 
on “General Christian Matters,” in six books, which was edited 
by Erben in 1853* and the “Books of Christian Instruction,” 
reprinted, with an introduction by Vrtatko, the present librarian 
of the Museum* in 1873. Some of his other produciionsstill 
remain in manuscript. The style of Stitny is easy and Powfng j 

- * — * — * ; ; 
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and we can see from his writings that Bohemia prose was 
developed at a time when our own was it* htit^ruajmeBtary 
condition. In some respects we might compare him as a 
theologian with our own Reginald* Peoocke, who. howovor, 
nourished a century later than Stitny. Mr. Wratiakw 
a considerable part of his work to the discussion of the merits of 
this writer, and with justice. Did space permit, we should foot 
tempted to make many extracts. One passage, on a good Wtft\ 
begins with a noble simile, and might well be compared With Bir 
Thomas Overbury *s poem. “ A wise and noble mistress (bos- 
podyni) is like the moon. For as the moon roceivesail its beauty 
from the sun, so lias she honour from her husband ; if they look 
upon eacli other faithfully and truly with true love, so that there 
is no impediment between them through which true love may 
vanish.'*’* 

The same idea has boon repeated elsewhere. We remember 
years ago to have seen in a literary journal some lines by an 
unknown author, where the thought was felicitously put— 

“ Man is tin* win of home, 

lit* slimes, and all is bright: 

And In diUcouh woman is the moon, 

Made brilliant by his light.” 

Passing by some hynm« and tales, we come to a Bohemian version 
of “The Histoiy of t lie Tiojun War/' composed by (Juido ol 
Colonna, from Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygian, which, to 
judge from the number of manuscripts in existence, would ap* 
pear to have been a favourite woik among the Bohemian knights, 
It was one of the fust books printed and issued from the press, 
in 1468, at Pi 1 sen. 

We now come to the great name of llus,t a man who 1ms 
covered his country with glory, and earned a splendid reputation 
as one of the precursors of Luther. It would be idle to re* 
capitulate the facts of his life, they belong to universal history, 
and are well known to all readers. We shall here only deal with 
the literary side of Ins character. During the latter part of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century the C?ni* 
versity of Prague was at the height of its splendour, and the 
doctrines of Wiekliffe soon spread among the professor® atul 
students. We must remember that at this time it was customary 
for men to study at foreign universities; Latin being griat 

— 0 — 

* Wraiislaw, p. 137. Ei ben’s edition, p. 100. 

f For a full and fresh account of Hus, based upon original documents, toee 
the third volume of Professor Tomek’s “History of the City of Prague,” 
p. 433. We have retained the Bohemian spelling of the name* which ia the 
original language signifies “ goose/* » 
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medium of teaching there was no hindrance, and there were no 
religious disabilities to exclude scholars. Hence there may have 
been truth in the statement of Hume, that at one time Oxford 
boasted 80,000 members.* Owing to the connection between 
England and Bohemia in the time of Richard IL many Cecil 
students came to the University of Oxford, among others 
Hieronymus Von Faulfisch, better known as Jerome of Prague, of 
whom’ more anon. In the same way an Englishman named 
Payne, going to Prague, spread abroad the teaching of Wickliffe, 
one of those quick and spontaneous minds which are destined to 
galvanize their age. Hus was born in J 305), took the degree of 
M-A. at the University of Prague in 18%. and was made Rector 
of the University in 1402. The great Papal schism at this time 
raging, and only to be settled by the Council of Constance, caused 
the doctrines of Wickliffe to be more widely spread, and Hus 
became one of their great propagators. f His Bohemian writings 
were collected and edited by Erben, 1865-68; they are of a 
miscellaneous character, and for the most part controversial. The 
u Vybor,” vol ii., contains selections from his “ Postils,” and from 
the “ Daughter; or, the Knowledge of the Right Way to Salvation” 
(Dcerka aneb o poznani cesty prave k spaseni). The greatRefonner 
did almost as much for his native tongue as Luther for German. 
He corrected the translation of the Bible, rearranged the Bohemian 
alphabet, and fixed the orthography. Alas ! that, like the noble 
{Slovenish apostle, Primus Truber, so much of his work was 
destined to be undone. The circumstances that made a Luther 
great were wanting to our Bohemian M agister, but the energy, the 
genius, and the purity of motive were there. Nino letters written 
by Hus while in prison at Constance have been preserved. Of 
these three are printed in 1 he second volume of the “ Vybor 
there is also an account of the death of Hus by Peter Mladenowic, 
who acted as notary to one of the noblemen who accompanied 
him to the Council of Constance, and was an eye-witness of the 
proceedings from the beginning. The martyrdoms of Hus 
and, Jerome of Prague, are described in a Jotter of Poggio 
Braceiolmi, the Italian. The English reader will naturally be- 
take himself to the eloquent pages of Milman, who has given a 
glowing account of the great historical scene. The thin pale 
scholar, the plebeian who, to the great indignation of feudalism, 
had dared to mislead such a number of Bohemians, soon felt how 
completely he had been entrapped, and how little confidence w;.s 

# We are informed by Professor Rogers, of Oxford, that tins statement is 
found in Gascoigne’s “ Dietionarium Theologicum,” among the MSS, ©f Lincoln 
College, from whence it was copied by Hearne. * 

t Wratislaw, Contemporary Review. Jan. 1872, p. 247. See also M liman’s 
", Latin Christianity.” 
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to be placed in the wbrd of an Emperor. Onm dimag his trial 
he gassed fixedly at Sigismund, when he alluded tp the broken 
pledge of the German monarch, and a blush is said to have 
suffused the face of his betrayer. He was commanded to kneel 
and hear his sentence, was then stripped of his sacred Vedfiftente, 
and led off to execution, wearing a high paper crown covered 
with representations of devils, lie was then burnt in a tfieadow 
outside the walls of the city. That there might be no possibility 
of preserving any relics of the hemsiarch, his ashes were oar^fhtiy 
collected and thrown *into the lake. The affection, however, of 
his votaries was not to be disappointed. They scraped the earth 
round the stake, and carried back portions with them toBoberhia/ 
H is ,« affectionate pupil, Jerome (Hieronymus von Faulfisch), 
anxious, if possible, to rescue bis master, set out for Constance 
without oven the precaution of a safe-conduct, was arrested near 
the town, thrown into prison, and shared the fate of his great 
teacher in the following year, May 13th, 1416. Great indignation 
was felt in Bohemia when the fate of these two eminent mob was 
known, but the besotted YVeneeslaus made no effort to avenge 
them. - 

Now, however, broke out the fierce Hussite wars, which 
desolated the kingdom during so many years. The chief leaders 
were Nicholas, Lord of Hu-vsmec, a nobleman of groat iniiuetice, 
and John of Trocznmv, surnamod Ziska, f who had previously 
distinguished himself in the wars between the Teutonic Order 
and the Lithuanians, and was a great personal friend of 
Wenceslaus. Ziska seems to have blooded deeply over the insult 
offered to Ids country by the murder of the two Bohemians, and 
when the King saw him one day absorbed in thought and 
inquired the cause, the knight asked how he could help being m f 
when such indignities had been heaped upon the nation. The 
King answered, that if lie could devise any means of avenging 
his countrymen J he might claim his full permission to do so. 
An opportunity for this soon presented itself. On April 16th, 
1419, while Ziska was accompanying « procession to the Ohtffcli 
of St. Stephen, in the New Town of Prague, one of the priegfcs 
struck with a stone near the Townhall, where the magistrates 
were assembled. This insult was the signal for a general attack 
upon the building ; the doors were forced open, and the tbagis- 

*' See Palacky and Miimau. The Article of Mr. Wrathdaw id fnlt 
matter. . , ‘ d- J ' *v* : 

f Coxe (“ House of Austria,” vol. i. p. 214) endeavours to 

explain this name. It is probably a familiar abbreviation $E ftigbmund— ej\ 
Zisko in Slovenish. , _ , t *\ 

i Coxe, ed, 1820, p. 2G4, quoting Pelzek / 

1 / » $ %' ' 
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trates murdered by the populace. In the midst of <all these com- 
motions the feeble Wenceslatis died, leaving his kingdom a prey 
to the various factions which were rending it; the regency was 
assumed by his wife, Sophia. The Hussite leaders, Ziska and 
Nicholas of Hussinec, now occupied the Vysehrad, and forced the 
Queen to grant a general liberty of conscience. Sigismund, the 
brother of the deceased monarch, was the next in order of suc- 
cession, and on accepting the sovereignty inaugurated a crusade 
against the Hussites. Zbka accordingly betook himself to 
Pilsen, and fortified a camp (tabor) on a mountain.* Here he 
defied all the efforts of Sigismund. Ziska died the plague in 
his camp, October 12th, 1424. Had the Hussites remained 
united, the Emperor would probably never have made himself 
master of Bohemia. But even so early as 1421 dissensions had 
arisen among them, and they finally split into many different 
parties. The two principal divisions were the Calixtins and 
Tabo rites, the former concluded a compact with the Catholics at 
Basle in 1434, by which a conditional religions liberty was 
granted, and they acknowledged Sigismund as their sovereign. 
The Taborites ultimately formed themselves into the United 
Brethren, and became the nucleus of the Moravians, of whom 
everybody has heard. To return to Ziska : four of his letters are 
printed in the “ Vybor.” In one? of them he gives special orders 
that some property belonging to a poor woman, which was in the 
hands of one of his retainers, should be surrendered, thus evincing 
his great anxiety for strict, discipline in his camp. There is still 
preserved the war-song of the Taborites {Valecna pisen Tabor uv), 
which has been assigned by tradition to Ziska. A fairly accurate 
version of this has been given by Bowring ^Cheskian Anthology, r 
p. 54), beginning as follows : — 

u Ye champions who maintain 
God’s everlasting law, 

Call on 11 is name again, 

And tow’rds liis presence draw ; 

And soon your steady march your foes shall overawe.” 

It is gratifying for an Englishman to see how often the name of 
Wicklifie.is repeated in these religious songs ; verily the influence 
of the great English Reformer was by no means an insular one. 

We shall make no attempt to give any list of the many writers 
of political and religious pamphlets who flourished during these 
Hussite wars. Several heroes of the time were as vigorous with 
the pen as with the sword. Translations of the travels of Marco 
Polo and our Sir John Mandeville enjoyed great popularity. 

* See '* History of the Bohemian People,” by J. Maly, vpL p. 404, a 
useful compilation. , , 
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There is a dearth of original work, as in - ao'vittuch of our own 
literature at the period. Bohemia, during the Middle &g&&, 
saw an Oocleve and a Hawes, but certainly never, boasted a 
Chaucer. Peter Chelcicky deserves a passing notice as a popular 
writer. He was one of the leaders of the U nited Brethren^ and, 
like our own Bunyan, of exceedingly humble origin, foxing a 
cobbler by trade, hence his nickname, Kopyta, or the shpe4ast 
His works were all written between 1430 and 1456. The Jwo most 
celebrated are his " Postils’' and the “ Web of Truth” (Sit Viry), 
An extract is given in the Anthology of M. Joseph JireOek^ a 
book which we will here take the opportunity of recommending, 
as containing well -assorted selections from Cech authors of the 
earliest till the latest period. Should any of our readers feel 
tempted to study this tine but somewhat difficult language, we 
know of no woUt more likely to be of service to them. The 
goodly array of authors cited is quite enough to repel the sneers 
of the Germans, and those who, for political purposes, are willing 
to ignore the existence of a Bohemian literature, to say nothing 
of the lists in Jungmann's History, of which we shall speak 
more anon. The first press was established in Prague iu the 
yCar 1487. In 1488, the whole Bible was printed in Bohemian 
for the first time. The famous Bible in the old ecclesiastical 
Slavonic was issued at Ostrog, in Volhynia, in 1581. ^ Under 
George Podebrad, a native Cecil, who had been elected King, the 
national language and" literature were still further developed. 
Podebrad had already been regent, and enjoyed much influence 
among his countrymen, and the Bohemians were so moved by the 
eloquence of the Calixtine priest, John Rokycana, who urged the 
Diet not to appoint a German prince, but a man of their own 
nation, that he was unanimously elected by the States. The 
Emperor Frederick was at first opposed to the appointment, but 
was ultimately compelled to assent, and at a Conference in 1459 
invested Georgo with the insignia of royalty.* Distasteful as 
this election had been at first to the Germans, it was still more 
offensive to the Pope, who disliked the Calixtine opinions of 
Podebrad, and when that monarch afterwards offered*fo lead an 
army against the Turks, the Papal legate was instructed to say 
that it was far more advantageous for Christian potentates to 
turn their arms against the heretic king than against the InMels. 
Iti the year 1464, Podebrad sent an embassy to t'heFrencm'K;mg, 
Louis XL, to attempt a settlement of the religious difficulties then 
agitating the Christian world, but the mission was a^ilu^f The 
Bohemians were too deeply tinged with heresy for ihWrho&t 
Catholic King to care for closer dealings with them* ’ Ah achpunt 


Coxc, vol. i. p, 328. 
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of this embassy was kept by ope of the attach £s named Jaroslav, 
and the manuscript was preserved in the archives of the town of 
Bud weiss. In 1827, it was discovered there by Palacky, the 
eminent historian, who printed it in the Bohemian Literal 
Journal in 1827. On this occasion it appeared with several 
gaps, as the censorship was strict in Austria, and publications in 
the Bohemian language were viewed with particular disfavour. 
At a later, period, when these rules had been relaxed, and it 
seemed pdfesible to print the manuscript in its entirety, the docu- 
ment bad disappeared, spirited away probably by some over- 
officious ecclesiastic, w1k> thought its contents injurious to the ' 
interests of the Roman Catholic Church.* 

The Renaissance was now bursting upon Europe, and the 
Bohemians, as said before, were on a level with the best nations. 
Translations of parts of Lucian, Isocrates, Cicejg), and Seneca, 
appeared. The Slavonic races showed themselves eager to make 
use of the old learning. Sebastian Petrycy, a doctor of medicine, 
translated the “ Politics ” of Aristotle in 1005, and the “ Ethics ” 
and/ 1 (Economics” in 1018 into Polish. The Cechs were always 
fond of making pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and in Martin 
Kabatnik, a member of the United Brethren, we have one of these 
travellers. He was a citizen of Leutomischel, and himself unable 
to read and write. His work was accordingly taken down from 
his dictation by Adam Bakkalar (the Bachelor?), a notary of the 
same town. Kabatnik commenced his journey in March, 1491, 
and returned in November, 1492. The manuscript of this inte- 
resting journey is preserved at Prague. It. has been printed many 
times, first in 1518, and forms one of the curious memorials of 
the old Bohemian press. 

But a great disaster was now to fall upon the Bohemian 
people and the Bohemian language. At this time its history, as 
a separate nation, begins to wane. In the year 1471 the illus- 
trious Podebrad died. ‘Under Louis, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, the sanguinary battle of Mohacs was fought, in which 
the Cechs andgbheir ailies were defeated in 1526, The King 
was killed while attempting to escape from the battle. Coxe 
computes that in this engagement fell 22,000 men, including 
seven bishops, twenty-eight magnates, and five hundred nobles. 
Louis was the last male of his family, and accordingly Per- 
diuand I., of Germany, claimed both the vacant crowns: 
Hungary, by virtue of a family compact, for this was a period of 
European history, we must remember, when a nation was treated 
as an entailed estate ; and Bohemia, in right of his wife Anne, 

* See the Preface to Mr. Wratislaw’s " Diary of an Embassy.” London, 
3J571, A very interesting little book. 
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lister of the deceased monarch, These pretensions were, how- 
ever, quite new^to the Magyar and Oeeh/am 0 ^;V^hoxiA;;;thdr 
monarch® had up to this time been always elective, & 
he was only opposed by Albert, Duke of W&S 

accordingly elected King on the 22nd of Octdfei?/li5$6;> ! 'Oft- 
the 4tl of February, 1527, he and his wife were ihe 

Cathedral of Prague. The new monarch soon found 
opposition to his subjects : he had stipulated at his coron&fci&b to 
govern according to the laws of the much-beloved OharleAlT* 
In Bohemia, the power of the sovereign was extremely limited, 
since, without the consent of the Diet, he 4 could not impose 
taxes, raise troops, make war or peace, coin money, or pass and 
abrogate laws. But there were not only political, but religious 
difficulties to be surmounted by Ferdinand : in no European 
country did these rage so much as in Bohemia ; the Cechs had 
already led the, van in liberty of opinion, and the doctrines of 
Luther rekindled the torch which had been for some time faintly 
smouldering. Ferdinand proceeded very gradually in his work 
of disintegration: he tried to weaken the independence of the 
city of Prague by separating the magistrates of the old an<f new 
town, and declaring that all attempts to reunite them were high 
treason, an ancient and ill-defined accusation in Bohemia as in 
England. Again he attempted to disarm the nobles by declaring 
that he stood in need of their assistance against the Turks; and, 
finally, he attempted to reverse — for, in reality, he had no legal 
power to do so — the acknowledgment that he had made of the 
right of electiou existing in the States. He pretended to declare 
himself hereditary sovereign in right of his marriage with Anne. 
Matters were now hastening to extremities : the King, in 1546, 
summoned a Diet at Prague, and obtained consent to raise 
a certain number of troops for the purpose of marching against 
the Turks. The soldiers, when afterwards led into the Voigfcland, * 
became mutinous : some of their leaders were executed, and the 
rest only pardoned at the intercession of the Queen.* 

It was, however, in the next year that ho made preparations 
for a final and decisive blow against the rights of his subjects.. 
On the 12th of January, 1547, he required the Bohemians to 
send troops against the Elector of Saxony, without such troops 
having been voted by the* Diet. The order concluded w.itht,' a 
threat. The deputies remonstrated: the King only replied ;l>y 
denunciations, and declared that he would prosecute thttHMUt 1 
whether they assisted him or not. But, finally, when 

* Coxe, vol ii. p. 242. See for a very complete and interest^ of 

these struggles, u .Resistance of the Bohemian States to Perdiu&iul '.%**' by 
Karel Tieftrunk, cited at the commencement of our Article. , , lf , ;; < 
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covered that he was likely to be abandoned by the Bohemians 
he recalled his former language, and was willing *hat it should 
be known that he did not claim but requested their services. 
The States accordingly consented, and a contingent of troops was 
provided; but during the King's absence the whole city of Prague 
was in commotion ; nobles and citizens came together unani- 
mously to defend the ancient customs of the country, and sent a 
memorial to the King, entreating him to convoke a Diet at 
Prague, and threatening that if he did not do so, they themselves 
would summon phe on their own authority. To this the King 
replied, that he would in person hold a Diet at Prague eight 
.days after Easter. This measure only acted as a partial com- 
promise; elated by the success of the Elector of Saxony, tho 
States gave directions for assembling an army to defend Bohemia, 
and for its maintenance imposed a tax upon all property. The 
King again attempted to lull them with promises, but the States 
were pot to be pacified; they coldly answered, that they had 
taken pp arms because they had received information of a design 
to ruin the Constitution, and extirpate the language of Bohemia. 

The Diet now assembled at Prague, and sent a memorial to 
their, Sovereign, justifying their conduct on the score of ancient 
usages. Their courage, however, somewhat slackened, when 
soon afterwards arrived the news of the battle of Miihlberg 
(1547), and they exhibited signs of an inclination to treat with 
Ferdinand. The Emperor — for we will call him so for con- 
venience, although he did not actually succeed till 155S — was 
not slow to avail himself of this change in popular feeling, and 
when he made his public entry into Prague, he summoned the 
chief citizens before him. On making their appearance a great 
number of charges were brought against them, to which Sixtus 
of 0tter$dqrf, their spokesman, had nothing to reply upon the 
spot, except that he and his fellow citizens submitted themselves 
to the mercy of his Majesty. Verily, this was an age of feu- 
dalism in which the burgher’s life was held cheap. They were 
imprisoned till they agreed to the surrender of all their most 
valuable privileges, after which they were released, with .the 
exception of forty, especially reserved for punishment. While 
these proceedings were taking place at Prague, very similar ones 
were being enacted at certain other leading towns of the king- 
dom, notably Pilsen, Bud weiss, and Auss*g. At length a Diet was 
convened at Prague on 2nd of August, 1547, and was opened by 
lerdiuand with the execution of four of his chief prisoners, 
^bese Unhappy men were to suffer for the crime of merely having 
Upheld the privileges and constitution of their country. Two 
belonged to the order of knights, and two to that of the burghers. 
Une of the latter, Jacob Fikar, was in the seventieth year of his 
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age : the circumstances of their execution are fu% desmfa^d by 
M. Tieftrank in the work previously mehtioeedw is a^atoable 
monograph, and has luckily been translated v int0: Oerman, and 
thus has become more readily accessible to’ $m, , .From 

the fate of these men Bohemia might well have melancholy fore* 
bodings about the future. The Diet obtained among t% jpe0ple 
the name of the bloody tribunal (krvavy soud). Of the prisoners 
who still remained in custody, many were publicly flogged, $nd 
others detained till they had paid heavy fines. On the occasion 
of these^ punishments, the executioner duly proclaimed .that the 
criminals had suffered for rebellion against their hereditary 
master,' 

In spite of their grievous political struggles, this seems tp h&ye 
been a period of great intellectual activity among the Bohn* 
mians, and many works were published in the Cecil language, 
upon which German had as yet made no serious encroachments, 
In the year 1533 appeared the first Grammar by Benes Oplat. 
Verse writers abounded at the time, but no poet of eminence* 
Jungmann, in his history of Bohemian literature, a miotmment 
of erudition, gives us long lists of compositions of this kind, but 
they can only he interesting to the antiquarian and the philo- 
logist. Valuable works on natural history were produced ; 
Ilerbals, among which may be mentioned the celebrated trans- 
lation from the Latin of Andrew Matthiolus, by Thaddens 
Hajek. This Matthiolus, or Matthioli (by birth an Italian), was 
the physician of the Archduke Ferdinand. A copy of the Herbal 
is shown among the treasures of the Museum at Prague : it is 
illustrated with excellent woodcuts. Many good works on law 
appeared ; and there are huge masses of sermons, which we shall 
not disinter. Simon Lomnicky (born in 1500) has left a great 
deal of poetry : he was the laureate of the Emperor Rudolph II., 
who did so much to make Prague a literary and artistic 
centre. He also saluted the unfortunate “ Winter King,” Frede- 
rick and his wife, the Princess Elizabeth of England, with a 
“carmen triumphale.” The poet was severely wounded at the 
battle of the White Mountain, and spent the rest of his 
life in poverty; but the stories of his sufferings have probably 
been greatly exaggerated. Lomnicky is at best bat a poor 
writer; Jireeek says, with truth, that his compositions ar#. liut 
little better than rhymed prose.* His comic pieces ^ 
have merit ; his didactic poem, “Instruction to a )T0uih|woble- 
man/’ has some good sound sense in it, but the ^i^^hnfbr- 
tuoate. His importance in the history of is 

that he did much to improve the style of composi&h ; perhaps 

■ ■ - . I* > r m * : * -V . . . ’.i . I 

Sr * “ Anthology, vol. iii* p. 3?5^ ■ ■, ' , 
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we might best compare him with Lomondsov among the 
Russians. To this period belongs the Bohemian historian, per- 
haps more correctly chronicler , Hajelc But little is known of 
his life, except wha| may be gathered from his writings. He 
appears to have been a Roman Oatholic priest, and to have died 
in the year 1553, Three years later the Order of Jesuits was 
introduced into Boh(3mia. His chronicle is a very interesting 
production, but, of course, cannot be expected to show much 
critical power; these were not the days of criticism. He incor- 
porates the old legends of Cosrnas and Dalimil, just as Cromer, 
the Polish historian, works up the stories of'Popiel and" other 
traditionsiuto classical Latin. The work was very popular, and 
was soon translated into German. Interesting also is the journey 
of Christopher Haraut into the Holy Land. A new edition was 
published by the Bohemian Literary Society in 1854. Of the 
sad fate of the author we shall have something to say shortly. 
Portions of this book have been translated and printed by 
Mr. Wratislaw in a little work ; there is a freshness about the 
details which cannot tail to amuse the reader.* He set out 
on his journey on the 2nd of April, 1598, with some companions, 
all dressed as Friars of the Order of St. Francis. The de- 
scription of Jerusalem and the Holy Places is very full, but the 
book is too much swollen by historical and geographical digres- 
sions. The amount of learning contained in it is great, and 
gives one a favourable idea of a Bohemian nobleman of the 
time. We had thought of making one or # two extracts, but want 
of space prevents us, and wo have some startling episodes to 
narrate. 

Leaving literature, we must take a short view of the terrible 
events ; which had been occurring during the period. The reli- 
gious and national liberties of Bohemia were now being fast under- 
mined ; the independent spirit of the proud little country was 
being broken by a series of treacheries and cruelties only too much 
in keeping with the shameful traditions of the House of Austria. 
The Emperor Ferdinand J. died in July, 1504, and was succeeded 
by his son, Maximilian II., a very tolerant man— Maximilian 
by Rudolph, a gloomy recluse, but patron of learning, who was 
finally driven from his dominions by his brother, Matthias, 
in 1612. Wo pass quickly by events which are well known to 
every student of modern history. Matthias confirmed the 
Letters of Majesty, which may be termed the Bohemian Magna 
Charfca. Being himself without issue, he procured the election of 
his cousin, Ferdinand, Duke of Styria, as King of Bohemia and 

* ‘ \ Tho Adventures o? a Bohemian Nobleman in Palestine and Egypt in 
the mga of Queen Elizabeth.” 
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Hungary. On this occasion he was crowned at Prague* and 
confirmed and even enlarged the celebrated Letters of Majesty. 
We can guess the character of Ferdinand It. from his portrait, 
a deceitful, sullen-looking man, of the type of Philip II. of Spain, 
whom he so much resembled. We may say of him in the Words 
of Victor Hugo — 

“ft’il secouait parfois sa torpeur de couleuvre, 

CYitait pour assistor lebourreau do son ajuvre.” 

Soon afterwards he left the kingdom under the guardianship 
of two of his creatures, ttlavata and Martinic. During his absence 
the fanatical monarch visited the shrine of Loretto, and there 
took a vow that he would purge the kingdom from heresy, even 
if it wore at the risk of his life. 

The insurrection broke out in consequence of an order having 
been received from the Emperor to shut up the new churches which 
the Protestants had erected atBrunau and Klostergrab; some mem* 
bers of this party, still a powerful one, led by Count Thurn, rushed 
to the room in the Jiradsehin, where the two deputies, Slavata and 
Martinic, wme sitting with their secretary Fabricius. Claiming 
to he exercising an ancient custom, which has been euphemisti- 
cally termed defenestration, they hurled the unfortunate men 
from the window into the castle ditch below, and strange to say, 
they escaped comparatively unhurt, having alighted on some soft 
mud, although the distance was about eighty feet. It was with 
this episode that the Thirty Years’ War began, into the details of 
which it would be foreign to our purpose to go, as they are well 
known to the student of history. Ferdinand II., on the death of 
Matthias, was opposed by the Bohemian Diet, and Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, son-in-law of our James L, chosen in his place, but 
the cause of the “ Winter King,” as he was sarcastically named, was 
annihilated at the battle of the White Mountain (Bile 11 ore), in 
1620. This was, indeed, the Chmronoa of Cocliian nationality. 
The wretched Frederick, who closed his days in contempt and 
poverty, was not present at the battle himself, but while it was 
taking place was giving a grand entertainment to the English 
ambassador. He displayed the greatest pusillanimity. The 
citizens conjured him to defend Prague, as they had still sufficient 
strength to support a siege, and were expecting a reinforcement 
of Hungarians, who were as anxious as themselves not to fall 
under the despotism of Ferdinand. Frederick, however, looked 
only to his own safety, and accompanied by his wife and chil- 
dren, and his Generals, Anhalt and Hohenlohe, and Count 
Thurn, with some of his principal adherents, he hastened from 
the scene of danger to Breslau, and from thence to Berlin. A 
solitary relic of him — his German Bible— is still preserved in the 
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Museum at Prague. The unfortunate citizens had now nothing 
left but to hope for the mercy of the conqueror. Three months 
elapsed without any severity being exercised upon them* and 
they began to hope that the storm had blown over. Many of 
those who were 'greatly compromised, were even so rash as to re- 
main at Prague. Their expectations of safety were soon, however, 
rudely terminated ; on the night of the 21st January, 1621, forty 
of the principal insurgents were arrested, and a -terrible spectacle 
was enacted in the Market Place of the Old Town shortly after- 
wards. A mandate had been issued, summoning the absent arid 
exiled nobles to appear at Prague, but, of course, they did not obey 
the order. They were accordingly proclaimed guilty of high 
treason, and their goods and lives were forfeited. On the 39th 
of June, 1621, the sentence was finally pronounced upon the 
prisoners. Twenty-seven were condemned to death by behead- 
ing ; in some instances the hand or tongue was to be cut off 
first ; those whose lives were spared were sentenced to exile or 
imprisonment for life, and forfeiture of property. The Great 
Square before the Town Hall, at Prague, may be truly charac- 
terised as one of the most picturesque places in Europe. A 
long list of the great historical events which have taken place 
Upon it is given in the pleasant pages of M. Ldger’s book, cited at 
the commencement of our Article. We have ourselves always 
felt while crossing it as if it carried with it some of the 
associations of the Tower of London, the old Place de Greve 
at Paris, and the Lobnod Miesto of Moscow. In 1021, on the 
21st July, a scaffold was prepared here. Many of the men 
who suffered were the noblest and most eminent patriots 
of their country.* The first victim was Count Joachim Andrew 
Schlick ; when he heard that his body was to be dismem- 
bered, and his quarters exposed, lie merely remarked, “The 
loss of a funeral is a trifling matter ” — echoing the facilis 
jactwrb vejjulchri of the ancients. Before decapitation his right 
hand was cut off; he was followed by Wenceslaus Budovecz 
Budova, celebrated for his learning and piety.f Another vic- 
tim was Christopher Harant, whoso journey to the Holy Land 
has' been already mentioned, the Christian Ulysses, as his ad- 
miring countrymen were wont to call him. Kaspar Kaplir, a 
veteran of eighty, had to be led to the scaffold ; he was too stiff 
and weak to kneel without difficulty, and entreated the execu- 
tioner to give him the stroke as soon as possible, as be could ndt 
remain long in such a position. Doctor Jan Jesenky, an etiu- 


* Sep Lager’s “ LaBohcme,” &c., p. 194, where an interesting picture (after 
an old engraving) is given of these horrors. 

+ $ ee 8111 account of his writings in Jirecek, vol. ii. p. 303. 
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went physician, and rector of tho University, had his tongue cut 
out, and was afterwards beheaded ; his body was quartered, and 
his limbs affixed to conspicuous parts of the city. When he 
hoard the sentence of dismemberment, he said, in a kind of 
prophecy, “ the time will come when our heads will receive 
honourable interment/’ Such was eventually tho case, fW when 
the Elector of Saxony afterwards entered Prague with a Victori- 
ous army, the heads of the martyrs were taken down ttfytft the 
Tower of the Bridge, and interred in the presence of a large 
number of people. Others who differed were the burgomaster 
of the Old Town, Jan Kulnauoi, Simou Susicky, aud Nathaniel 
Yodnausky, all men of position in their native dty. The 
national language was the object of especial proscription,* as 
it seemed to embody Protestantism in its every tibro ; tho 
whole country was to be Germanised, and books in the Cecil 
language wore hunted up iu all quarters and burned. The 
Jesuits weie very active m these labours; one especially, 
Andrew Kouias, probably tin* greatest book-burner whom tho 
world has ever seen, boasted that he bad been instrumental in 
destroying 00,000 volumes. 

Bohemia, after these tragic events, sank into a deep 
lethargy. Her nationality was annihilated; the evils of Ger- 
manism had closed more and more completely rouud her. 
Carlyle has graphically told us that Germany came out of tho 
Thirty Years' War brayed as in a mortar, but Bohemia suffered 
even moie than her enemies. She also had tho misfortune 
of seeing many of her most precious Slavonic manuscripts carried 
off. To this dry it is necessary for tho student of tho Cecil 
language aud literature, a*> was done by Bobrovsky, to visit the 
libraries of Stockholm and Upsila, in order to complete his 
researches. ]fc was in this way that the well-known Gothic 
manuscript of Ullilis w r as taken to Svvedeu. 

The Bohemian language was now banished from the Govern- 
ment offices aud the more aristocratic society of Prague, but it 
still flourished in the remote country, where it seemed inseparably 
linked with the proscribed religion. "The ungeniul despotism of 
Austria/' as Professor Bryce has appropriately styled it, was now 
occupied in furtively whittling away tho Bohemian Constitution 
and the Bohemian Nationality. The policy which was commenced 
by Ferdinand I. was further developed by Ferdinand apd 
consummated by the battle of the White Mountain* At tho 
commencement of this period Bohemia, although a Small country. 


* We are reminded of the penal laws passed against the Xri&k language, and 
the extirpation of the native population in bister— one of the most iniquitous 
things in all history. 
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yet With it a entourage of : tawi3iiams---let the reader glance at 
any good map to satisfy himself — it was well fitted for in- 
dependence, It had an admirable Constitution, worthy of the 
moat progressive a^e. Protestantism was widely spread,, and 
it could boast a .vigorous native language and a good native 
literature. At the end of the period, let us see what Ferdinand 
and his Jesuits had done. Let us see what Austria lias been in 
her hour of triumph. Thirty thousand families who preferred 
exile to a change of religion had emigrated ; among these 185 
were noble, the others, merchants, mechanics, and labourers. In 
1617, J^obemia had 782 cities and 84,700 villages ; when 
Ferdih&hd II. died, jn 1037, there remained 130 cities and 6000 
villages] and its three millions of inhabitants were reduced to 
780,000. It is with truth that Menzel, the German historian, 
says of Ferdinand II. that, like an aged hysona, he expired amid 

mouldering bones and ruins. 

, i 1 , 1 .. * 

“ Tantnm religlo pot nit suadere malorum.” 

Fpr .almost 200 years, as previously .stated, Bohemia was lost 
from the nationalities of Europe. A few patriotic men were not 
wholly wanting to their country, among these the Jesuit Balbin, 
or'Balbinus (1621-^1688) did not forgtet that he was a Bohemian. 
He Was Professor of Rhetoric at Prague, and author of " Epitome 
Rerum Bohemicarum, 1677/' also “Miscellanea Rerum Bohemi- 
carum, 1680-1681.” His services to Bohemian literature .were 
considerable, but his writings are in Latin. Many of the most 
celebrated authors were, however, at this time in exile, and of 
these no one has earned a greater renown than Jan Amos 
Komensky (frequently styled by the Latin form of his name, Come* 
nius). This eminent man was born at Kornna, in Moravia, and was 
the last Bishop of the Moravian Brethren. After tho battl# of the 
White Mountain, any further stay in Bohemia became impossible, 
for hint/ He fled to Poland, which at that time lmd not altogether 
lost its glory of toleration.* Here he was joined by some Polish 
dissidents, and formed the nucleus of a religious society^ In 
1681, he published his “Janua Linguarum Reserata,” in which 
he developed a new theory of learning languages. This work 
became very popular, and has been frequently translated. He 
afterwards visited England and Sweden, and, in 1659, gave to the 
world his “Orbis Rictus/ 1 which also enjoyed great reputation, as 
an educational work. We may mention, by the way, that at this 
time England enrolled amongst its citizens another illustrious 
Bohemian, who made a permanent stay and died among /w-* 

- 1 * See Yalorian Krasinskls “Historical Sketch of the Reformation in 
Babd^ 2 yois. Loudon. 1833. 1 V T: 
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Wencealans Hollar, No one familiar With the literature of 
the seventeenth century can be unacquainted with the works of 
this celebrated engraver, who illustrated So many books in his 
time, and whose 41 Ornatus Muliebris/’ &c. f make U8 ^familiar 
with the English of the time of Charles II, as the pi#uresque 
diary of Pepys, and the more stately composition oflpf non- 
temporary, Evelyn. A short time ago, an interesting exhibition 
of the chief works of Hollar was held in London. 

, It war in such a pitiable state that Bohemian nation- 
ality languished till the time of the Emperor Joseph ll,, 
whose edicts containing sweeping reforms, ameliorated Mae 
condition of the Protestants, of whom a few were still to 
bo found. Ho did mischief, however, by omleavotfcring to 
regulate all the different nationalities which composed his 
dominions by a kind of prncrusteau bod, and in nothing 
did he fail more than in his attempt to Germanise Bo- 
hemia. In J79tf, a Professorship of the Bohemian Language 
and Literature was founded in the University of Prague. There 
was now a faint glimpse of the dawning of a better day, En- 
thusiastic patriots and scholars were at hand to forward the good 
work. One of the mo-4, dlirient of these was Bobrovsky, who 
died in 1829. Although he did so much for the Bohemian 
language and Slavonic studies in general, with the exception of 
one or two trilling pamphlets all his works are in German or 
Latin; indeed, as we have mentioned at the commencement ol 
our Article, Bobrovsky despaired of the resuscitation of the 
Bohemian language. His opus magnum was his “Institu- 
tions* Lingua) jSlavicso Veteiis Dialocti” which appeared at 
Vienna in 1822. Tins work Mill remains classical, although much 
of its learning has been superseded in the great advance ol 
confp&rntivo philosophy, and iliu labours of Schleicher and 
Mikfosieh. In fact, Bobrovsky stands very much in the same 
position among Slavics as Horace Wilson among Sannkritists.* 
Jn philology, as in all other branches of human progress, wo 
may remember the words of Clothe, 

“ Line Breseho ist judei Tag * 

Die \iele Mcnschon ersttirmcn 

Wcr da auch fallen mag , 

Die Todten sick niemals thUnnen/' ,, 

Animated by the example of Bobrovsky, a baiyl Of oobblars 
arose, whose labours have been of great and peranOA^tt Value, 
A true disciple of the veteran was Paul Joseph a 

Slovak* bom in North Hungary, in 1790. In 183$, he pub- 


* We hate not heard yet whether the correspondence of Bobrovsky baa been 
mihlished. which was said to be in course of preparation fo? Prew. 
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lished at Pestb his -Hisioryof the Slavonic Languages and 
Literature,” a verjr valMble although ndw wmmmik anti- 
quated. It has, hd^ever, unquestionably formed d- 

worfe of all suhaeqd&f' publications of' the ■ ' HetfC the 

Slavonic languages are"' classified ; the leading ‘yxtfktiltk are 
grouped in distinct periods, and the book contains, much valuable 
criticism, for Schafarik was both a scholar and a foan oft&ste. 
But his great wotk was his “ Slavonic Antiquities,” mpre &miliar 
to scholars in the Western part of Europe, in^the German 
version of Klasopolski (under the pseudonym ot Morig iforr 
Aehrenfeld), published at Leipzig in 1844 This is still the chief 
authority for all Slavonic ethnology, but is full of curious learn* 
ing, ^though his enthusiasm occasionally leads our author into 
strange statements, as when he finds the Wiltzen settled in our 
English Wiltshire. For a considerable period of his life Schafarik 
was head of a gymnasium at Neusatz, a Servian town in the 
south of, Hungary. While resident there, he busied himself 
with the Servian language, and was the founder of a Servian 
literary society, which still nourishes. Schafarik returned to 
Prague in 1833, where he held the appointment of keeper 
of the University Library, lie died there in 1861. In 1864 a 
posthumous work in German, by him, was published, a <£ History of 
South Slavonic Literature.” Here we have lists of all the pro^ 
minent names among the Croats, Servians, Slovenes, and 
Dalmatians ; we have also an account of the books published at 
the Protestant Printing Press, at Tubingen, in the sixteenth 
Century 1 , in the Glagolitic character. Concerning this puzzling 
alphafct he wrote a learned disquisition, but there still remain 
many difficulties to be cleared up on the subject. 

About the years 1818 to 1822, a Bohemian National Museum 
was formed to gather up the reliques, such as they were, of the 
foriner history of the country, fragments of their ancient litera- 
turey ani|vpther signs of their former independence. After hay 
ing sutiAved much ridicule, and more systematized opposition, 
the Ifobebrian Museum is still a flourishing institution.* Avery 
flue, Slavonic library has been collected here. Besides their 
Musbum, the indefatigable Cechs established a literary society 
called theMatice Ceska, which has been the parent of many 
Qtfaers in various Slavonic lands. A few years ago, one of thole 
daughters, the Matioe of the Slovaks, was arbitrarily suppresfied 
by the Hungarian Government. This Society furnishes a fond 
whereby Classical works in old Bohemian are reprmW^wj^^ • 

* See “ Geschichte dee Museums dcs Koiugreiehes B hhmtitffl Von W. 
Nebesky. Prague. 1SC8, The Museum buildings received a great mfttoy shuts 
during the fighting at Prague in 1848, which could not all have 
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bringing out productions of value by rising 1 Tbe literary 

journal published in connection with the Society l| a urine of 
information on all points connected with Slaironm^tlidi^ Sw* 
will be found articles by Schafarik,. Palacky, Hattala* 
aud others, So great a command had the 
scholar acquired over this dif|cult language that he eotup^^ in 
it with ease and elegance, and enriched the pages of the jffMftNU 
with several translations of the Ramayana into Cech. 

The great developer of the theory of Panslavism* after tbd 
Croatian Krixanic,* who may be said to have been thewfetyfaft 
of the doctrine, was Jan Koilar, by birth a Slovak, frond Mosoveo, 
where he first saw the light, July 20, $793. Most of his life was 
spent as a Protestant clergyman at Pesth. In the year 1$4$ 
he was appointed Professor of Slavonic Archeology at Vienpai 
He died January J4th, 1852. His life glided peacefully on 
amid his sacred and literary duties, anti was only varied by 
touis which he made to Italy and Southern Germany, in 1841 
and 1844, Koilar has earned the reputation of being the most 
conspicuous Bohemian poet ; before proceeding, however, to the 
“ Slavy Dctra,” which constitutes his chief claim to be remem- 
bered by his countrymen, a few words may be permitted on his 
antiquarian and philological labours. Throughout these there 
is a want of sobriety, which at the present time renders them 
quite valueless. They must be classed with the ebullitions of 
JDaukowski, Rakowski, W olanski, and others ; in his Goddess 
Slava (Slava hohyne), he professes to establish a closO 
tiou between the Hindoos and the Slavs ; in his a Btaro* 
italia Slayjanska,” he finds a connection between the ancient 
Etruscans, a people whose country has formed the exercising 
ground of so much philological inebriety, and the Slavs ! Th© 
modern scholar may well smile at this madness, but w© must 
not forget that opinions as wild were put forth m Dtfgsydson’s 
Varroniauus, a text-book in our English UniversitPIP^bout 
twenty yeats ago, and the errors contained in it arc probably not 
yet quite exploded. Some of the derivations contained in 
Kollar's u Rosprawy, o jmenach,” &c. Essays on Slavonic names 
and antiquities, are of the strangest kind. In the sam© way in 
England we have had our Keltomaniacs, and that tfiC ItttCe 
is not extirpated our literary journals of three or fotfc# 
ago would show. M ! ! 

For two hundred years there had been no poets id Bohemia 
worthy of mention. The iuflueuce of the dud 

Kratodvi sky manuscripts had rekindled the ndtipnal Ming, and 

* 8 m Article in this Review, April, 1878, “ Literature of the StttiMi and 
Croat?” * * 

cm cm No, CCXXII.]-New tern, YoL LYt No. II. 1 It 
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under such circumstances Kollar commenced his career. How- 
ever popular “ OTe lighter of Glory ” may be among the 
author’s countrymen, we doubt whether it will meet with a 
favourable reception among foreigners* The versification, in the 
first places is tedious, as it consists of a series of sonnets iri : five 
Woks. The heroine of tho poem k partly Slava, or the genius 
of toe Slavonians personified, and partly an earth-born goddess, 
Mina, or Wilhelmina, the daughter of a Protestant minister of 
Jena, with whom Kollar had fallen in love during his career at 
the University. They were afterwards married, but although 
the poet had celebrated his love so passionately, the union was 
not a happy one. # * 

As Dante performed his peregrinations under the guidance Of 
Virgil, so does Kollar under the tutelage of Milek, the Slavonic 
god of Love. Kollar traverses all regions occupied by Slavs, 
either at the present time or formerly, and he is especially 
eloquent in those parts which have been settled by Germans, and 
where 'the original Slavonic element has almost been rooted out. 
The gods of the Slavonic mythology and (he national heroes are 
copiously introduced. Some of die sonnets have Keen trans- 
lated by Bowring in his “Cheskian Anthology,” but very inaccu- 
rately; arid from his mistakes, too minute to be particularised 
here, we cannot but feel that he has been working from a 
German version. In Francis Palacky, who died a few years 
ago, Bohemia found her historian. His work is tolerably familiar 
in this country, from a German translation. Palacky had many 
of the requirements of a true writer of history : his industry was 
indefatigable, and he was essentially a lover of truth. His hook 
is written with a strong anti- Austrian bias ; he was too much of 
a patriot not to see how his country had been exploit# by the 
German element. Palacky frankly avowed in his latter days 
th^i/'MjHlospaired of any permanent reconciliation between 
Ads^ippd- Bohemia. His work concludes with the election of 
VerdibWti I. in 1527, the deathblow of Oech independence. 

/Of 'STinJca we have already spoken in connection with the 
Kratodvorsky .Rukopis: it is a pity that such a cloud hangs 
over his name, which we are afraid rather grows denser than is 
dissipated, sipce the discovery of the forged glosses of the MtUer 
VeThormi. M^ did good service by editing some of the early 
Bohemian manuscripts, but his labours have been superseded. 
Philology has made great strides since his time, and Han, ka was 
by no means a profound scholar. His original productions con- 
sist of a few trifling songs of little worth. He died, as custodian of 
the National Library, in 1861. In Jungmann (who died in 1847) 
the Bohemians found an excellent lexicographer ; his '** Bohemian- 
Gerifi&n Dictionary” is a standard work, and occupies the same 
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position with regard to Cech as Linde’s labour# do p the Polish, 
Wo have also an excellent history of the national literature from 
his pen, of which a second edition was published from iha fund 
of the Bohemian Museum in 1849. It is as minute i n aspect 
to every Bohemian composition down to the time of it# nubt 
licatiou, as Allibone's gigantic production, the more «tph» 
material explaining the far greater extent of the latter. 
these tasks, Jungmann executed a good translation of Mitwb's 
" Paradise Lost/' and created a correct style of blank verse ip 
the Bohemian language, for which it is well adapted, as shown by 
the translation of Shakspcare “ by several hands,’" which has jtw»t 
been completed. 

The only other poet of much eminence among the Bohemians 
is Celakowsky, who died in 1852. II is inspiration seems to have 
come chiefly from national songs, and he was happy in seizing 
their manner Ho publidud “The Echo of Russian Hongs** 
(Ohlas Pisni Rusk y cl i), and also “ The Echo of Bohemian Songs** 
(Ohlas Pisui Ceskych); his only other production which enjoys 
any celebrity is “The Rose with a Hundred Leaves" 1 (Kuan 
Stolista), which lias many charming verses. His work, entitled 
“Words of Wisdom of the {Slavonic Race in Proverbs,” is an 
invaluable collection, and we must remember that in this species 
of literature tin 1 Slavs are especially rich. The recent u History of 
Bulgaria,” by K. J. Jnecek, is a useful work, especially as our 
information about tins people was previously so scanty. 

Before closing our Article, we must find space lor a few words 
on the Slovaks, who arc a people living in the north-western 
corner of Hungary, and numbering about 1,958,825. They are 
closely connected with the Bohemians, and their language, con- 
temptuously treated by the latter as a dialect, is interesting to 
philologists as exhibiting an earlier form of Cech, which they 
used for a long time for such literary works as they Mt forth. 
This lasted till the close of the Eighteenth Century, wheflfernolak 

f mblished the first “Slovakian Grammar.* The attempt to 
ortti a new literary language was, perhaps, on some grounds to be 
deplored* The Slovakian has to struggle between Magyar* 
German, and Bohemian influences. 'I he Magyar is anxioufc tp 
depress the Slav, and to spread his language throughout th#l$* 
called kingdom of Hungary. He has in a great measure MMh 
ceeded; fhe Slovakian nobility are now almost entirely Magyftfi] Wfi* 
to take Kossuth alone as an instance. On the other Jbpttd* 
German is gaining greatly throughout the Hungarian domipipna, 
in spite of all attempts to limit its area. Lastly, the Bohemian 


♦ Presburg, 1790* SLuce this time have appeared the Works of Dtaniahfc* 
and Viktoria. 
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reseats the attempt at separation by tbe Slovak, arkt, considers 
him as weakening the Slavonic cause by his divisiou. Some years 
ago, a work was published by the Cech Literary Society, en- 
treating tho^ Slovaks to abandon their attempt, and citing a 
formidable jist of authorities against them. 

Of Slovakian authors, . two or three seem to merit attention. 
Th|^«>et Holly has gained the most celebrity among his country- 
meb,AHis poems are in the heavy classical style, and he has 
generally made use of classical metres. We have an Epic in 
twelve books On, Svatopluk, and the Cyrilla-Methodiada in 
six,. He died in 1840, just as the great collision between 
Hungary and the House of Hapsburg was about to commence. 
Other poets who have gained a reputation are Hodza, Chalupka, 
and Stadkovic. How long this small nationality will be able to 
resist Magyarisation is doubtful. If they unite with their brother 
Bohemians they are more likely to be successful. According to 
a recent Article in the “ Bohemian Literary Journal'* (Casopis) 
by Professor Sembera, the number of Cechs, including Moravians 
and Slovaks, amounts to 7,58 J ,187. 


Art. VI — Prince Bismarck. 

1. Bismarck in Ike Franco- German War. Authorised Trans- 

lation from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

2. Etudes rnr V Empire d’Allemagite. Par J. Cohen. Paris: 

Galmann Ldvy. 1879. 

find half of the nineteenth century opened with the 
it prospects for all believers in that respectable system 
of European politics which was based on the monarchical principle; 
the Christian religion, and the “ union of Conservative interest.” 
Bevoliftionary storms had risen aud fallen again, and the Con- 
tinental 1 Governments were busily aud carefully restoring the 
status quo. By the eud of the year 1850 France had become 
quite ashamed of her little Socialistic experiment ; and the rela- 
tions between the country, the Assembly, and the President 
Bonaparte, seemed to promise well for the speedy restoration of 
Monarchical Government. Spain and Portugal were almost re- 
conciled to the mild sway of their more or less legitimate 
sovereigns Pope Pius IX. had re-entered Rome with considerable 
pgrnp ; French abd Austrian bayonets were at hand to protect 
the Holy Father against his devoted subjects ; and the unprin- 
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cipled ambition of Piedmont had received a satui&ty ehecl$« In 
Germany the triumph of Conservatism was almost equally Oom- 

f lete. The Parliament of Erfurt had gone the ifttjr pf the 
arliament of Frankfort ; German unity was hb longet M be 
made the pretext for revolutionary disturbance ; and Austria, 
freed from all her Constitutional vows, and firmly plantw |h the 
good old ways of Metternich by the strong hand of Fidlfc 
Scbwarzenberg, resumed her position of rightful stipreAlmy. 
Prussia was prepared to do penance in sackcloth and aabee for 
the boundless, numberless indiscretions of her king, Friedrich- 
Wilhelm IV. The Manteuffel Ministry at Berlin was hampered 
by the forms of a new and somewhat complicated Constitution ; 
but it was humbly anxious to give evidence of its loyalty to 
Conservative principles and Austrian supremacy. Its loyalty 
took the form of the once notorious Compromise of Olmidi4 
signed on the 29th November, 1850, by which Prussia, on the 
demand of Austria, agreed to withdraw the troops which she had 
advanced for the protection ot the popular party in Hesse-Cassel, 
and to abandon her whilom proteges to the tender mercies of 
the Elector and his Austrian patrons. 

When the news of this Compromise arrived in Berlin, the liberal 
majority of the House oi Deputies was roused to fury. They 
could not turn the Ministry out, because no such power was given 
them by the written Constitution ; but they spoke their minds 
freely enough, and there were few, even among the Conservatives, 
who ventured to defend the Government. Almost alone in that 
sorrowful and indignant assembly the deputy Von Bismarck came 
forward to speak with hearty approval of the Compromise as 
another blow struck in the cause of right against the devolution. 
His speech gained him the thanks of the king, and in no long 
time a more solid reward was to follow. Ju the spring of 1851 
the Diet — the real old Diet of 1815 — resumed its sittings at 
Frankfort as if ’48 had been nothing more than a holiday. 
Bismarck was offered the post of Prussian representative in the 
Diet, accepted the offer with a promptitude which rather alarmed 
his royal master, and set off for Frankfort in the month of May 
with the rank of Secretary of Legation, from which, in the follow- 
ing August, he was duly advanced to the position of Plenipoten- 
tiary* Such was the entry upon the diplomatic scene of the then 
who was to exclude Austria from Germany, to found national 
unity on the basis of universal suffrage, to break up H tbfa fcOii* 
darity of Conservative interests/’ and to make the brother of 
Friedrich- Wilhelm IV. an Emperor. Tho contrast the 

Bismarck of 1849 and the Bismarck of to-day h oartaiiily^trikihg i 
but like other historical antitheses it loses something vf its point 
on a complete view of the facts. We propose to testate the main 
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faetsnof the German Imperial Chancellors personal and political 
life in such a way as to exhibit, so for as existing knowledge 
permits, thd natural development of those schemes whose exe- 
cution has been such as to justify us m applying to him the words 
of a biographer of Friedrich of Hohenstaufen : “ Stupor ’oumili, 
et immutator mirabiHs^ 

Bismarck (that id Bishop's Mark) on the Biesa, is or was a 
stronghold in the Alt Mark of firamlenbiug, which gave its name 
in very early times to one of those knightly families by whose 
persistent valour the region of the Elbe was held in the name of 
German Christianity against the heathen Wends. The Von 
Bismarck s had their reward in lauds held on feudal terms under 
the Bishops of Havel berg and others : in the fourteenth century 
they were even “ schlossgeseasun,” or po-s&ssed of a castle, at 
^Bnrgstall by the Elbe. Nicolas or Claus von Bismarck, the first 
Castellan of his house, was a man of some note in his time; 
commandant of the episcopal forces of Magdeburg, head of the 
aristocratic Guild of Merchant Taylors in the then flourishing city 
of Stendal, and the stoutest champion of the independence of 
. the Marks against the encroaching ambition of the Kaiser, Karl 
IV, His descendants were duly enrolled among the nobility of 
the Alt Mark, but their fortunes never rose very high. Burgstall 
passed into the hands of the Elector in exchange for the less 
desirable lands of Urovese and Sclionhuusen — an exchange which 
seems to indicate a descent from the rank ot nobhs to that of 
squires* Tlieie was no lulling oft*, however, in the fighting quali- 
ties of the Bismarcks; and they bore their fob share in the wars 
by, which the Markgr&f of Brandenburg became, in the fulness 
of time, the King of Prussia. Only one diplomatist is mentioned 
it! the family records — Ludolf August, who forsook the standard 
or Friedrich- Wilhelm l. to take service in Russia, attached him- 
self to the party of Biron, and appeared for a time under the 
auspiC^/of that favourite of fortune and of Anna Ivanovna, as 
Russian Envoy in London. Ludolf was of the younger branch of the 
Schonhausen Bismarcks ; the elder branch was represented in 
bis time by “ the Colonel,” a gallant old soldier and toper, a man 
after Friedrich- Wilhelm’s owu heart. Charles Alexander, the 
colonels son, was of a peaceable and literary turn, and would fain 
have been a diplomatist ; but this the great Friedrich would by 
no means permit. Taught by his own experience that there was 
only one career for Prussian gentlemen, Charles Alexander put 
his four sons into the army. To the youngest and least exalted 
in military rank of the four, Captain Von Bisut&rclc of the Guards, 
the .domain of Schouhausen was assigned in the partition of the 
family estates. ’ in the gloomy year of 1806 the Captain took 
wife a daughter of Hr. Anastatius Menken, of the Prussian Civil 
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Service ; but the young bride (she was only sixteen) was scarcely 
.settled iu the old mansion by the Elbe when to 

the forest with her husband to escape the of 

JSiey, They show you still at Sehoukausen thd 
library door where some French soldiers who were >;fche 

youthful Frau Capi din in drove their bayonets through 
In spite of this ill omened opening, the Captain's 
fairly prosperous: ot his children three survived to maturi tyj ind 
are still living — Bernhard, bom in 1810, who has spent ; hit life 
in the Prussian Civil Service ; Otto, born on the 1st April,1815, 
who is Chancellor of the German Empire ; and Malvmia, borniu 
18^7, who is the wife of Oscar von Arnim. 

When Otto was a year old the family removed to Kmiephof, 
in Pomerania, where the Captain had inherited an estate. FrOm 
the woods and fields of that sombre and thinly-peopled region 
tiie first impressions of the future s titles man were derived ; aw 
when he was sentawny to a famous institute in Berlin at the age 
of six his heart yearned after Ivniephof so fondly that the Bight 
of horses iu a field caused him to weep, lie seems to have teen 
an engaging child, easily managed by sensible people, as strong* 
willed children usually arc. lie was not a precociously accom- 
plished schoolboy; but be did his work well and quickly, and 
entered into ail kinds of sport when lie was at home with a jsest 
which delighted hi* father. The Captain seems to have beeti a 
humorous gentleman, haul of bearing and a trifle stiff in manner, 
much addicted to field sports and especially to the shooting of 
foxes, which is the pastime ot gentlemen in Pomeranha~so 
strangely do moral principles vary with the longitude. Hi’s lady, 
on the other hand, was u person of some pretensions to culture, 
and liked to spend the winter in Berlin, where one might 
converse with Schleiormaeher and other ornaments of the u Law- 
less Club” which then dictated the opinions oil “ Athens on the 
fcipree/* Her ambition was to make her boy Otto a diplomatist : 
and with this view ho was sent, m 1831, to the University of 
Gottingen. Much to the good lady's grief, the promising* school*- 
boy developed into a most unruly student, who fought duels, w 
drank beer, smoked incessantly, and was never seen in *&hy of 
the lecture-rooms of Georgia- Augusta. Alter a brief period of 
nominal attendance on lectures at Berlin, a place was found for 
him in one of the Courts, that he might acquire a oomj^bnt 
knowledge of law. lu the course of a few y^ars 
tnrough Situations of the same kind at Aachen, 

Greifsvvald, served twice in the army, and 
tural College. ■ These unsettled courses came to an''^hd ;; %d : feh his 
mother's death in 183S). Under the rule of the Oaplain ahd his 
literary wife, the family estates had, not prospered ; i|ie . brqtherK 
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Bernhard and Otto had to set themselves toiatroduce some 
order into the managemeot of the Pomeranian property* Otto 
was settled at KaiepW* and soon hard at work ; but his student 
frolics were, not over. “ Mad Bismarck” became the talk of the 
circle of N&ugard ; and many were the tales told of his sporting 
feats^of the distances he would ride to appear “ like an eagle in -a 
dove-cot” at some tnild cafe dansant , but especially of the 
bachelor-parties at Kniephof, where the guests were kept up 
half the night drinking port er~an d - ch am pagn e, and listening 
to interminable political discussions (in the course of which 
Bismarck would start the most atrociously liberal theories), and 
roused in the morning by the sound of miscellaneous pistol 
practice in their bedrooms. Lt was a time of stormy activity 
with the young squire — a time of disappointed love, as it would 
$$tem, and of unsatisfied, ill-regulated ambition. He was the 
victim of strange fancies ; at one moment he said he was con- 
sumptive and would die young ; then he would declare his inten- 
tion to emigrate and make a fortune in India; and the next 
time we hear of him he is reading the works of Spinosa in the 
full persuasion that he understands them. 

This period of storm and stress came to a natural close wtun, 
on hisiathers death in 1815, Bismarck became the owner of 
Schonhausen. Two years after tins event, he is already “ Dyke- 
Captain” of his district, knight's deputy to the Provincial Diet 
of Merseburg and safely betrothed (not without misgivings on the 

g rrt of the lady’s parents) to the Fraulein Johanna von 
utkammer. Before he led his bride to the altar, Bismarck had 
already made his first appearance as a politician. Under the 
ordinances issued by Friedrich- Wilhelm IV. in February, 1847, a 
meeting of the United Diets of the kingdom was called at Berlin ; 
and the Squire of Schonhausen was one of the brilliant audience 
who attended in^the White Saloon, to listen to one of the most 
extraordinary king’s speeches on record. Dispensing with 
manuscript , and with ministerial assistance, his Majesty 
deli^red an. eloquent harangue, in which he alluded in general 
term& to the repeated promises of a Representative Constitution 
given by his lamented father, asserted that the convocation of the 
United Diets was afulfiimentof those promises, and wound up with 
the expression of an earnest hope that the right worthy princes, 
nobles, knights# and burghers, before him would not take advam 
tag© of his kindness or attempt to play the part of “ whs&- are 
called representatives of the people.” When the LowertChamber 
began to debate upon the address to be made in answer to this 
speech* the Liberal majority declared that the United Diets 
could not be regarded as a true Parliament, and put forward a 
programme including electoral reform, ministerial responsibility, 
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and Parliamentary control of the national Among 

the most uncompromising opponents of these ^ 
was the deputy, Von Bismarck*' The 
which had terrified his neighbours in the circle, hugird had 
never been more than a whim; his Junker bl<^^^S|^tithe 
nation that Liberal professors and bankers were 
law for their social superiors ; he plunged at once into tho, to 
defend the sacred principle of personal authority agfatoft/the 
rising pretensions of democracy ; and his maiden spe^b ;,v: j|ave 
him at once a prominent place among the debaters of the Kete. 
Liberal orators were plentiful in those days ; but the wisdom of 
Prussian Conservatism was inarticulate enough to satisfy jMri 
Carlyle. “We are not even bad speakers, ” was the mobrtifttt 
remark of one faithful supporter of divine right. NoW the 
deputy, Von Bismarck, could speak — not gracefully or persua* 
lively, perhaps, but intelligibly and forcibly ; and his personal 
remarks about honourable members who criticised or interrupted 
him made both the ears of him that heard them to tingle. Bis 
advent was hailed with joy by the Manteuffels and their friends ; 
he became ' a sort of leader of the King's party, one io whom 
Conservatives looked for direction in the troubles of '4*8 and the 
eventful years that followed. Bismarck helped to* found the 
famous Cross Party, and in the columns of its organ, th&Kreuz- 
zeitung , he was always ready to defend every article of the Con* 
servative programme — personal government, intimate Union of 
Church and State, exclusion of Jews from office, support Of the 
monarchical principle throughout Europe, and supremacy of 
Austria in Germany as the representative of that principle, hud 
the bulwark against democracy. He rejoiced over the extinction 
of the liberties of Cracow; he approved the intervention of 
Russia in Hungary ; and he thought that the inhabitants of the 
Elbe Duchies should be forcibly brought into proper subjection to 
their lawful sovereign the King of Denmark. 

English sympathy then, as now, was with the cause of popular, 
government, not with the haughty caste of squires and nobles 
whose orator was the deputy, Von Bismarck. But there was 
something to be said on the Junker side of the question. 
German Liberalism has never shown any great capacity for ahtioi), 
and the Prussian Constitutionalists of that day had but % v|q|Ue 
conception of the means by which a system of pei^aalg^ 
menfc tempered by bureaucracy was to be brought under; 
mentary Control. Moreover, they were troubled witk ^ropehn 
ambitions, which aggravated the incoherency ,; af 
They were keenly sensitive to the awkwardness -ol 
figure oh the map j, and the unity of Germahy thWe of 

their nightly speeches and the vision of their If 
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Bismarck had been in the habit of advising the Liberals for their 
own good, as he sometimes does nowadays, he might have said 
to them:— If you want to make the country great, you must 
leave off this talk about the glorious principles of 1688 and 1789, 
and accept the plain facts of your own history. The Prussian 
Government is neither parliamentary nor popular ; it is, in law 
and m fact, a divine-right monarchy, if Prussia is to take the 
lead of Germany, there are only two ways of it— the revo- 
lution, which you fear as much as we do, or the loyal accept* 
ance of a strong government Keep your Constitution by all 
iheans, but let your Chambers coniine themselves to offering 
advice, and leave the army and the taxes to those whose 
business it is to govern. You have ambition, but you have no 
power ; be content to wait, and don’t go into patriotic trans- 
ports about Austrian dictation till we are strong enough t<j> 
resist it. An army must have its head-quarters somewhere ; ours 
are, for the time being, at Vienna; and if Berlin sets the 
example of insubordination, every member of the Confederation 
will set up a policy of his own, and Germany will fall to pieces 
like Poland.” 

We have recorded already the characteristic incident which 
led to the appointment of the deputy, Von Bismarck, to represent 
Prussia in the Diet, fie uauaiued at Fmukfort nearly eight 
years ; exchanged his post there for the Prussian Embassy at 
8 t. Petersburg m 1859; from fc$t. Petersburg lie was removed in 
the summer of 18.82 to Pans; and fiom Paris he was recalled 
in the autumn of the same 3 ear to lake the supreme command 
of affairs at Berlin. Those eleven years of diplomatic activity 
have furnished the world with an immense number of more or 
less authentic anecdotes, winch the picturesque historian has no 
difficulty in arranging so a* to illustrate lus conception of 
Bismarck’s character and policy. For our present purpose it is 
almost sufficient to record that he wrote a great many able 
despatched disposed of the business entrusted to him in a 
thoroughly workmanlike style, travelled assiduously in the 
intervals of his diplomatic employment, made the acquaintance 
of ttoe men and women whom a diplomatist should know, and 
established his reputation in half the capitals of Europe as an 
excellent companion and a first-rate shot. From the letters 
which fie dashed off in the course of his rapid journeys we get 
the impression that he enjoyed life immensely, whether he was 
bathing in the Rhine by moonlight, tramping over swamp, and 
boulders with a gun in his hand, or combating the doubts of a 
sceptical friend over a bottle and a box of cigars. In his letters 
to his wife he touches more than oupe on the subject of religion, 
and speaks with evidently sincere thankfulness of the share 
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which she and her children have bad m ,v ieachih^; ; f h$m foi$ d«ty 
to God and man, with equally sincere penitUU<%q^ 
when he heard the" chimes at midnight .im<jp‘<fr^^ 
champagne" with" his friends at Knifephoft Bujj : 
has o'ccasiOn to speak of politics, the joyous and ; j^ssiiw 4dhe 
changes to a tone of disappointment, impatience* s 
He chafes and jibes at the nullities of diplomacy, the 
stupidity of his colleagues in the Diet, the timid iami&Iifjf/ of 
the “ wigs of Potsdam.” In the hours of depression which 
followed a severe illness in lhtjO he spoke of giving up his 
appointment, of retiring to Sc h on hausen, of applying fof/the 
Embassy at Berne. The reason of this discontented temper was 
not any personal grievance ; it is to be found in the policy* or 
rather want of policy, of the Prussian Government. 

If we are right in our reading of Bismarck’s early opinions, his 
devotion to Austria had newr been so absorbing as to exclude 
the hope that his own country plight one day become her 
successful rival in Germany, it was better to submit to Prince 
Sell warden berg than to accept independence, or even empire, at 
the hands of a Revolutionary Assembly ; but the true policy of 
Prussia was to submit oniy for the time — to strengthen her 
position in the Con federation, to increase her military resources, 
and to take every opportunity of asserting her position as one 
of the Groat Powers of Europe. The actual course of Prussia 
from 1851 to Is h\) was diametrically the reverse of that which 
Bismarck wished her to follow. The Crimean War brought her 
a splendid opportunity of making her influence felt, and she 
behaved so foolishly and pusilianimously as to run the risk of 
being struck from the list of Great Powers, and relegated to the 
rank of Hanover. It was plainly her interest to make the 
Zollverein a purely German association, from which Austria 
should be excluded ; but she was content to follow, in a matter 
which affected the material interests of all the secondary Slates, 
a policy of half-measures and delays. When the Italian War of* 
1H5U broke out, Prussia was actually attempting to mobilise, with 
the inteutiou of coming to the assistance of her rival ; #id if 
the intention was not carried out, it was only because;^ she 
discovered in time the countless defects of her military organisa- 
tion. All these mistakes were noted by Bismarck With^ the 
utmost disgust. He went to the Diet a partisan of 
alliance ; but he meant it for an alliance between he 

had no desire to sit there to be insulted and 
and looked down upon by the Cabinet of 
he thought and said, a radical vice in the relations if Prifeia to 
the Confederation, which must be cured, if nihes^ry, yerrn et 
igm* But to carry out this programme of Bism&rck’a, Prussia 
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wanted three great instruments, not one of which did she 
posses when she missed her Opportunity in 1859. She wanted 
a king — for Friedrici^Wilhelm had become incapable, and his 
brother was only Prince Regent She wanted an army— for her 
whole military system was old-fashioned and ineffective. And 
she wanted a Minister, free from Conservative prejudice and 
Liberal weakness, who should repair the errors and establish the 
power of his country, ferro et igne . 

On New Year's Day, 1861, died at Potsdam the unlucky 
king, Friedrich-Wilhelm IV. His brother and successor was 
exactly the king for whom the party of action was praying — not 
a man of genius, by any means, but an upright, sensible soldier, 
devoted to his profession, and conscientiously opposed to Par- 
liamentary Government. He was at pains to indicate his belief 
in the divine right of his office by going to be crowned at 
Kduigsberg — a ceremony which no Prussian sovereign had 
thought it necessary to repeat since the occasion when Sophie 
Charlotte refreshed herself with that pinch of snuff so fondly 
commemorated by Mr. Carlyle. The next step to Prussia’s 
greatness was to strengthen the army, a work which the King 
was eager to set on foot ; but here the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment began. Their proposal to increase the number of soldiers 
under arms, to strengthen the staff, and to increase the period of 
compulsory service, was treated by the Lower House of the 
Prussian Diet as a direct attack on popular liberties, and an 
insult to the Landwehr militia, associated in the popular memory 
with the glories of 1813. Angry debates took place, in which 
the Ministry lost ground daily ; and a “ peuai dissolution,” in the 
spring of 1862, afforded conclusive proof that the fears of the 
Liberal deputies were shared by tine country. On the 23rd 
September of that year the new House of Deputies rejected the 
Budget for 1868 by 308 votes against 11; next day it was 
announced that ITerr von der Heydt had resigned, and that his 
pl&ce had beeti taken by Herr von Bismarck-Sehonhausen., (i On 
the ] 3th October the Chambers were dismissed with a curt 
intimation that the refusal of supplies by the Lower House would 
coofyel his Majesty to govern for a time without their assistance. 
In the hour of need the heaven born Minister had appeared, 
and Prussia was fairly on the way to greatness. Bismarck had 
chosen his own time to descend into the parliamentary arena ; 
he might have been Minister months before, but be had, waited 
till the question of the hour should come to a Crisis. .. He 
deliberately staked his own head and his master's crown ptl his 
ability to govern without a Parliament, and went forward cheer* 
fu% with his work. The incidents of the political campaign 
which followed may be briefly recapitulated, Three Budgets in 
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three successive years were presented’ 4 ' •Rejected 

by the House of .Deputies,, and approVw : ;j^ WnK^ 

of Fe&&' ■ • Taxes were raised, and 'terg$ z’^ 10 
public services without authority, except 
according to the letter of the Constitution, 'by the 
legally passed, Addresses from the Chamber and 'peHtlbf* 
every town in the kingdom were answered in the briefest tatannor 
by the Minister- President, while a deputation of halfadbsffcn 
noblemen and civil servants to express confidence in the Govhrn- 
mentwas received by the King in person with every mark of 
favoiil. Deputies Were indicted at the instance of the Minister 
of Justice for words spoken in the Chamber. Newspaper hostile 
to the Ministry were suppressed, and foreign journals stopped at 
the frontiers. A modest and temperate letter of remonstrance, 
addressed to the King, was like to cost the Crown -Prince his 
Commission in the Army. Never since the days of Strafford 
bad the system of “ thorough” been more energetically carried 
out in a free country. . ' 

* Prince Bismarck has since published a collection of the speeches 
which he delivered at this period in the two Houses of the 
Prussian Legislature •* and from them we may gather a fairly 
correct notion of the case for the Crown, as it was stated by him- 
self and his colleagues. He takes his stand on the letter of the 
Constitution : on the prerogative right of the king to choose his 
Ministers, to make peace and war, and to provide for the safety 
of the country. He admits that in England such rights are 
exercised with constant regard to the wishes of those who repre- 
sent the people ; he denies that the example of a country where 
respect for law is universal, where the Constitution is the growth 
of ages, and divine right a thing of the past, has any application 
to Prussia, where the Constitution is only twelve years old, and 
the principle pf divine right the one safe-guard against lawless- 
ness and democracy. He refuses to enter into elaborate argu- 
ment in support of this view of the law ; his utterances are all 
in the same brief, clear, autocratic style ; his contempt for h*s 
audience not unfrequently takes a humorous form — as, for 
instance, in the well-known passage where he undertakes to give 
the Opposition, flushed with its recent victory in the electijpnB, 

. * Be was a member of the Upper House; but Ministers had 

usually reserved to them by Continental Constitutions, Of speaking 

tioxi mid defence , of their measures in either House* 

that & was the duty of the President of the Chamber to a 

House for him 'When he wanted to speak, and to refrain 'or 

calling him to order. The -same view was put forw^ v tyyt^ 

Von Soon, on the memorable occasion when Herr Bockum*Do|^ his 

hat.” , . ‘ * 
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arithmetical proof thata majority of deputies may represent a 
minority of electors, Bismarck is usually candid, even to 
audacity# in communicating his plans to all and sundry ) but he 
never condescended, during those three years, to give the House 
of Deputies any insight whatever into the vast scheme which he 
was carrying out for the aggrandisement of Prussia. W e cannot 
help thinking that his parliamentary battles occupied but a 
small share of the Minister-President’s thoughts. He had taken 
office with a vague hope of bringing the deputies to order, and 
so making them co-operate in his designs ; that hope vanished 
as soon as he found himself facing the compact ranks 'if the 
Opposition ; and he was now resolved to maintain his defiant 
attitude till they should return to what he told them was their 
duty. 

Meantime the campaign for the rights of Prussia in Germany 
had been begun with one of those master-strokes of candour 
which have been so highly lauded by Prince Bismarck's admirers, 
la December, 186$, the Cabinet of Vienna was invited to con- 
sider the unsatisfactory position of Prussia in the Confederation* 
and the pressing necessity of some change in her relations to the 
Confederates in general, and to Austria in particular. The 
Cabinet of Vienna was not alarmed ; plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany were in fashion just then, and it was only 
natural that Prussia should have her plan, as Beust and King 
Ludwig of Bavaria had theirs. To be sure Prussia was arming, 
but that was only in case the Chamber should have to be put 
down with the strong hand. There was no cause for immediate 
alarm ; and in the last resort all the States of Germany could be 
trusted to stand by Austria. Sucb was the happy security of 
mind which led the Austrian Government to look quietly on 
while .Bismarck made the first great point in the game. The 
“ unarmed agitation” which had been proceeding for some .two 
years in Poland, developed into open insurrection in January, 

1 863. Austria, certain of the loyalty of her own Polish sub- 
jects; was inclined to sympathise with the unfortunate rebels, 
and saw no reason to recede from her treaty obligation to see 
that Russia carried out her repeated promises of clpmcncy and 
reform. Prussia regarded Polish affairs from a very different 
point of view ; there was, or seemed to be, real danger that the 
insurrectionary movement would extend to her own subjects in 
Posen ; and the Bismarck Ministry concluded an armed Conven- 
tion with Russia, by which either Power was authorised to cross 
the frontier of the other in case the movements of the insurgents 
should render such a step necessary. This Convention had, as 
it happened, no actual influence on events in Poland ; but it was 
interpreted by all Europe as a declaration that Prussia;,, $tone 
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among the Groat Powers, abandoned ttfe ' all 
the acts Of Russia* It is not a 1 gratefuf ; for 

either party to the bargain f but it should that 

the case was hot so ‘onesided as wmy Liberal8 ; |h»:;|^^ihed ; 
Rusda had made great efforts to satisfy the PoJe8 : f,:;' : ii|e i i;had 
witnessed the failure of those efforts with sincere regret ^ and 
she was deeply offended by the condemnation heaped ijer 
by Western Governments, who saw only her faults and.'tiK&c.' po 
account of her difficulties. The sympathy of Prussia was:thep* 
fore well timed ; and it was’ a sympathy pregnant with greasy 
results. Austria stood aloof while Russia and Prussia joined 
hands over the extinguished nationality of the Poles ; and 
Bismarck had secured a friend, if not an ally, in his scheme of 
conquest. , ,’v ; \ 

The nexDstep was to raise, or rather to aggravate, the chronic 
question of the Constitution of the German Confederation: in 
such a way as to shake the foundation of the Austrian supre- ‘ 
macy : and here we touch on two subjects to which it would be 
impossible within our present limits to do anything like justice. 
Nothing but a close comparison of dates and documents can give 
an adequate notion of the consummate skill which Bismarck 
displaved in dealing with the reconstruction of Germany, and 
the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio. We can only take a few 
fixed points to show how the innumerable items of the confused 
account wore entered in the annual balance-sheets of the Bis- 
marck Ministry. By the end of 1 86# Austria’s fifth project , of 
Federal Reform was going the way of its four predecessors * and 
the Congress of Princes had ridden through Frankfort in a style 
to satisfy all lovers of the glorious antique. The Diet had inter- 
fered on behalf of German rights in Holstein and Lauenburg; 
Denmark was vainly appealing to England and France, while 
Austria and Prussia had discovered a right of interference in , 
Schleswig, which they were preparing to exercise jointly, to the 
bewilderment and alarm of civilised mankind.* By the end Of 
} 864 the Conference of London had ended in failure ; the Duke 
of Augustenburg and his highly questionable rights had p&sfced 
into the limbo of things unrecognised; the Syndics of the 
Prussian Crown had benevolently conferred on the Kingvof 
Denmark the right to part with the Duchies ; Austria'a-'Oll^ints 

* Austria joined in the proposal to interfere in Schleswig by '"the 

Diet, January 22, 1864), partly because she was afraid to allow • o net 

alone; and partly because the failure of her projects of Federal had 

disposed her to put a slight upon the Diet, ami to assert her of 

action. At this time both Powers would probably have been satisfied wifi* the 
establishment of the Duke of Augustenburg in Schtewi^BoJsfeiA^russia 
hoping to keep the Duke under her own influence. ' <| ■ 1 . . / : 
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in the Diet were horror-struck the iniquitous patttiernhip with 
Prussia ; and the Berlin deputies, who were the vfotiujtg of a 
sentimental attachment to Majesty of, 4:hf usten- 

hurg, bad suffered another insult at the hands of the . Minister- 
President. Upon these joint gains of 1864 ensues the inevitable 
quarrel between the allied invaders as to their respective shares 
in th<^ spoil Austria, threatened and lectured by turns from* 
Berlin, coldly regarded from Paris and St. Petersburg, sincerely 
desirous of peace at almost any price, is driven from concession 
Jo concession till at last, by the Treaty of Gastein (14th August, 
1865), Prussia is put in full possession of Schleswig and Lauem 
burg, and entrusted with the “ defence” of every point of 
strategic importance in Holstein. And at the moment when the 
Convention was signed Bismarck was at no pains to conceal his 
opinion that peace was not to last much longer. “ War is inevit- 
able/’ he said, “and one battle in Bohemia will decide the 
campaign,’* Meantime the Diet had condemned the Treaty ; 
and the influence of Austria among the German States was less 
than it had ever been.* 

It would be difficult to find a historical parallel to the position 
of Bismarck in the spring of I860. He had gained as yet only 
a questionable and contested footing in the Duchies ; he was on 
the verge of war with three considerable Powers ; and he was 
the most unpopular man in Germany. His treatment of the 
deputies had brought Prussia almost into a state of revolution ; 
and it was very generally believed throughout Germany that he 
was prepared to purchase the support of France m the approach- 
ing struggle by giving up the left bank of the Rhine. It was 
one of the dangers of his audacious scheme that he was firmly 
resolved to make uo such bargain. If he did, Germany would 
never forgive him ; and he was now preparing tq, change, almost 
at one stroke, the whole outward character of his policy, and to 
reveal the Imperial aims which had been masked by the Prussian 
policy of the last three years. On the 24th March, 1866, he 
issued the circular in which all believers in German unity were 
invited to look to Prussia as their leader, It was not to any 
Congress of Princes that this appeal was to be made, but to the 
people; and Bismarck, the destroyer of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Prussia, was about to tear a leaf out of the book of 
Cavour. On the 9th April the Prussian representative in the 
Diet demanded the convocation of a German Parliament to be 

* Bismarck declares that he threw Count Blerne off his guard at Gastein by 
recklessly losing 200 thalers to him at piquet : some wiseacre having told the 
Austrian negotiator that a man’s diplomatic ability might be e&timated aeeb'rd- 
jng to his piquet play. Perhaps the Hungarian Constitutional qufc&tioh was 
the true cause of Austria’s readiness to give way. , 
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elected by universal suffrage to consider the question of Federal 
Reform, At this time Bismarck was not only in close eo^opera- 
tion with the Italian Government; he was carrying on an active 
correspondence with Kossuth and Mazzini* It Was natural 
enough that he should ; for he was going to war, and in war my 
ally is welcome. But his Radical manifestos and Wrigfce# 
were not suddenly adopted temporary expedients ; they wore 
intended to prepare the way for the new Confederation, which # 
lie already saw rising on the ruins of the old. If his object bad 
been merely popularity for the moment, this last and boldest n 
move in the game would have been a meie failure ; for when 
the war broke out the name of Bismarck was more odious than 
ever, and the Prussian soldiers marched away into Bohemia 
cursing under their breath the Minister who had sent them into 
h fratricidal war. Put when the war was over those declarations, 
from which Prussia could not recede, bound her to pursue her 
Imperial mission ; and the victory of Koniggratz was not turned 
to account merely for the* extension of the domains of the Ho- 
henzollerns, but for the establishment, in the name of nationalities 
and popular rights, of a real Geiman Confederation, out of which 
might be born in duo time the German Empire of the future. 

A bolder game was never played by any of the masters of state- 
craft ; and we need not wonder that when the moment came for 
the throwing of the “iron dice of destiny/ 1 the man who had 
staked his country's fortunes on the event should have given 
signs of profound excitement and anxiety* When Bismarck 
paced up and down his gaiden at Berlin on the night of the 
14th June, L8(Jf>, he knew that the very existence of Prussia 
depended on the swiftness and completeness of her military 
success ; and there were few who believed at that moment that 
her success was even possible. 

The unforeseen happened, as usual ; and the seven days’ war 
revealed at once to the vietoiious uatiou the secret of thou great 
Minister’s policy, Austria was to be excluded from Germany ; 
and Prussia, strengthened by the “ incorporation* of two or three 
of her jealous neighbours, was to enter upon a grander and more 
.satisfactory national life than she had hitherto enjoyed* Tka 
spirit of the Great Friedrich was aroused in the breast of J09$g 
William ; and the kindly old man, who had gone into the 
go reluctantly, was now too intent upon the territorial tiAotttp 
of his kingdom to waste much sympathy on the fate of ki» 
brother of Hanover. When it was announced that the bead of 

* It was <?n the 8th May, 186f>, that young Blind made 'his !Un ; ' 'the 

Minuter ^President’s life. Bismarck is said to have takeit Ms -tscape 
from heaven that his work was to bo accomplished, ’> ■ *'7 7- 

[Vol. 0X11. $o. CCXXll.]— New tauva, Vol, LVJ. No* II* BO 
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tih0 riey Confederation had entered into a close alliance with the 
mMt important of the Southern Statesman alliance which con- 
clusively negatived any notion of a corrupt understanding with 
France— the joy and, pride of the people were at their height. 
At such a moment the little difficulty which still existed between 
the Government and the Chamber could not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the general rejoicings. A month after Koniggratz the 
King; addressing the two Houses of the Diet and speaking with 
the modesty which becomes a victor, acknowledged that th# 
public expenditure had lacked for three years past a legal basis, 
and asked for a Bill of Indemnity to cover the acts of his Minis* 
ters. The refusal of the Bill at such a time would have been a 
lesson in Constitutional Government which even a Hohenzollern 
and a conqueror could hardly have failed to appreciate. But 
such a course would have savoured of ingratitude ; the Berlin 
crowd was cheering itself hoarse for Count Bismarck (he had 
been Count since the Treaty of Gastein) ; and the leaders of the* 
national Liberal party had been talked over by the Minister- 
President in ft series of those private conferences where his 
ability is more conspicuously displayed than in the tribune. The 
Bill of Indemnity was passed ; and the successful Minister was 
free to address himself to the immense labour of preparing and 
carrying through the Constitution of the North German Con- 
federation. 

It is said that some of the Kings military advisers, carried away 
by the success of the Seven Days War, proposed to march at 
once to the Rhine, and offer battle to Napoleon III. Such wild 
schemes as these met with no encouragement from the Chancellor 
of the new Confederation. “We shall do very well,” he said, 
“ if we are moderate, and do not suppose that we have conquered 
the world/ 1 At the same time he was perfectly aware that the 
success of Prussia would be followed, in no very long time, by a 
French war. Napoleon had seen in his dream a new Europe in 
which France, Prussia, and Italy should each represent a national 
unity— Italy occupying the whole of her peninsula, Prussia 
rounded off and extended to the Main, and France restored to 
the “ natural frontier” taken from her in 1815. The dream was 
rudely dispelled, and now he found himself facing an almost 
united Germany, with the prospect before him that hte senti- 
mental neighbours might one day begin to take the same kind 
of interest in Alsace and Lorraine as they had taken in: the Elbe 
Duchies. Count Bismarck was absolutely deaf to all reminders 
of the promises he had made or seemed to make in respect of the 
“ legitimate aspirations” of France before the war of f ; and 
w hen the Luxemburg affair gave him an opportunity of obliging 
his friend at the Tuileries, he persisted in dealing wi&b it as a 
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matter on which the opinion of Europe was to be t&h&ib and 
separate action avoided. As for a certain dominant in M. 
Renedetti’s handwriting, embodying the rough notes of a Scheme 
for promoting the welfare of Belgium, one might havd'i&^gined 
from the Chancellors behaviour that no such paper had ever 
existed. All Europe began to inform the poor Eirtpetfor that ho 
had been tricked ; and his domestic advisers whispered that the 
state of public feeling was^ critical, and that he must not forget 
that he lived on lxis predict*. If Napoleon had known the true 
state of matters on the other side of the Rhine, we are inclined 
to think that he knew himself and his resources well enough to 
have made a strenuous ( ffort for peace. But it was a fixed idea with 
him that you could always drive a wedge between South ami North 
Germany ; and it maybe that some vague hope of rehabilitating 
the scheme of the u Trois Trombus’ was still floating in his 
mind. Ho delayed, and Bismarck waited, and Count MoJtkOs 
assistants made maps of the Vosges Mountains; until the 
miserable affairs of the Spanish candidature lighted the magazine 
and the war was begun. On the ISth July, 1870, Count 
Bismarck refused to accept the o fie red mediation of England, 
unless France would accept first. On the 26 t h of the same 
mouth the. Tunes published the ZVo/W <le Tmit&, afterwards 
admitted to be in tin* handwriting of M. Benedetti. Early in 
the morning of the 2nd September Bismarck, riding forward 
in the direction of Sedan, dismounted at Donehdry to take the 
orders of the Emperor of the French, and to explain to his 
Majesty that it was impossible for tin* King of Prussia to receive 
him until the capitulation of Sedan had bVeu signed, A fort- 
night after he issued from Meaux the circular in which the 
territorial demands of Germany were made known to the world. 
On the 18th of January, 1871, in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles, Count Bismarck, standing, appropriately enough, 
between the two great allegorical pictures, " Le Roy gouverne 
par hiy-mcm^ and “I/Ordiu retabli dans les finance*" read 
aloud the proclamation of the German Empire; his owiFnomi* 
nation as Chancellor followed within a few days of the procl^ 
motion, and the patent of his rank as a Prince of the Empire 
was conferred on the return of the German troops from France. 

In a curious pamphlet, published in 1 858, and entitled^ ** A 
Defence of Machiavtlibin/' the veteran journalist, Bellman, de- 
clared that what Germany needed was a reformer in (eifrMm 
bewaffttdea . Rcjonnatur ). This was the part which j$*ntftrok 
bad undertaken to sustain ; aryl his success has made hirft the 
foremost political personage of our time. But when 1 w& attempt 
to submit his aims and his means of action tc thb test of those 
mor|l laws by which statesman in their public capacity cue 

a a t 
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supposed to be bound, we are confronted with a problem of no 
ordinary difficulty. It is, indeed, a problem which writers of 
different schools have been ready enough to solve for usi By 
one party we are told that Bismarck is a “ blameless foreign 
minister/' that be has never made an aggressive^ war, that he ba§ 
founded the greatness of Prussia on the facts of geography and of 
national character, and that the interests which he has de* 
stroyed — the Danish rule in the Duchies, the Austrian supremacy 
in Germany, the French Empire and its European prestige— 
have no claim to our regretful sympathy. On the other hand, 
we are assured by French, Austrian, and German writers, Con- 
servative and Liberal, that Bismarck is a cynical freebooter, whose 
accomplice in one expedition is pretty sure to be his victim in the 
next— a man who might, have been, and ought to have been, 
stopped at the outset of his nefarious operations, in the name of 
international law and common honesty. Before we can decide 
between these conflicting views, it behoves us to ask what our 
standard of morality is, if, indeed, ^we can be said to have any 
standard at all? We have a tolerably correct notion of the rules 
to which an individual must conform in the contest for social 
advancement, and we brand the man who transgresses them as a 
knave or an adventurer; but we are content to form our 
judgments of popular statesmen on principles of the most vague 
and shifting character. Take, for example, the case of that 
statesman with whom Bismarck is most frequently compared, 
the ardent patriot and enlightened Liberal who founded the 
unity of Italy. None but a bigoted reactionary would question 
the title of Cavour to the admiration and gratitude of mankind. 
But the successes of Cavour were obtained' by means which, if 
they had been used for his own individual advancement, would 
have been pronounced more than questionable. He entered on 
a war. which wa t s wholly unprovoked; he intrigued against 
Italian governments which had done his own country no harm— 
Governments of which some might fairly claim to be considered 
enlightened and humane ; he entered into the crooked schemes 
of Napoleon III; he deliberately plotted against the peace of 
Europe; and he was not ashamed to hand over some millions of 
his fellow-subjects to France as the price of her assistance. Let 
it be admitted that Italian unity was in itself a great gain to 
Europe, and that unity was not to be attained except by the 
means which Cavour employed ; the serious question still 
remains whether we, as Liberals, are to pronounce an unqualified 
approval of such acts — an approval which may fairly be taken 
to imply that in the dealings of nations the end justified the 
means. And if such doubts suggest themselves in the case, of 
Cavour, much more do they press for consideration in tl$| case 
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of Bismarck. When Prussia assumed the ffifa of tliie <r Piedmont 
of Germany/ 4 thore Was no foreign ' opproaflibl^ ■ nor 
were the Governments of the secondary 
any such abuses as existed in the Kingdom' 

States of the Church. Indeed, there was mote’ thki^ he 
minor capitals of Germany which might claim to bp 1 sd^fS&oi; -to 
Berlin in intellectual and political activity. The one;itiu;iaput4ble 
title of Prussia^ to the German hegemony was her superiority in 
force ; and it is somewhat discouraging to observe how, readily 
and widely this title was accepted, as soon as it had been ; 'jpfcbyed * 
by events. We have been told that the history of Prussia j&a 
fine instance of “Darwinism in politics/’ a conclusive proof 
the more educated and moral a nation becomes the better '& its 
chance of survival in the struggle for existence; and it has been 
assumed that a rising nation is justified in clearing the gfouttd 
for its own development by despoiling and, if necessary, de- 
stroying its neighbours. This doctrine admits of being stated 
in sufficiently specious general terms — we have seen what it 
means when reduced to practice. Bismarck found his country 
in a position unworthy of her history and her undoubted 
virtues ; and his object was to make her powerful and respected. 
He began by crushing her independence that he might take all 
her resources into his own hand, and so provide himself with 
a military instrument strong enough to overturn the balance of* 
Europe. He then proceeded to interfere in a dispute which had 
no bearing whatever on the safety or the lawful interests of his 
own country ; he set aside treaty obligations, and recognised 
hereditary rights ; and he gave not one moment's consideration 
to the, wishes or the welfare of the unhappy population over 
whom their neighbours had chosen to quarrel. ' Ho made the 
disappointed greed of ins accomplice the starting point of 
another war, in which forty thousand lives were sacrificed to 
proye that Prussia was the natural leader of Germany. The 
t proof being complete, he waited lor France just as he had waited 
for Austria; and when the expected challenge came, he made no 
secret of his readiness to accept it. To attain his ends he tafed 
indifferently the sentiment of the Nationalverein and the 
chauvinisme of a military aristocracy, tho religious loyal^r 
King William to his own divine right, and the domestic 
aspirations of the Mazziniaas. He represented nO gj^fcob&^se, 
political or religious; his victories were won by' ^fprc4’<|bld :i ’by 
force alone. We may well hesitate to admit tb&i 
x& i& justify such a course as this. , „ ; ;V ; ’ **';.& ’’ ■/ 

If we can mate good the view above as the 

essential principle of Bismarck's policy, we ^ disposed to 
attach importance to the charges which oceupf tte ctief plhne in 
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most of the hostile descriptions which have been given of it 
He is charged with destroying the “solidarity of Conservative 
interests/' and the guarantees of peace afforded hy fhe Treaties 
of Vienna; but the artificial systems and outworn beliefs in 
which Continental Conservatism still places its trust Were bound 
to disappear, sooner or later, before the active criticism pf such a 
generation as ours. He is charged with bad faith; but the 
charge seems to us wide of the mark. Bismarck has often 
deceived; but he has seldom condescended to the vulgar, and 
dangerous expedient of lying. He has a strong preference, 
partly religious, partly business-like, for the simple truth ; he 
gives his opponents the opportunity of deceiving themselves, 
and they may take advantage of it at their peril. Neither Count 
Rechberg rior Louis Napoleon could show any formal engage- 
ment which Bismarck had evaded or repudiated; they were 
simple enough to rely on general understandings, projected 
agreements, .solidarity of acquisitive interests, and so forth ; and 
when they found out too late that they had taken no material 
guarantees, they could hardly be said to have any right |ft to 
complain. The charge of ingratitude which French writers 
continue to hurl at the Germau Chancellor, because lie would 
not give Louis Napoleon the left bank of the Rhine, is perfectly 
unfounded.* Napoleon allowed Prussia to begin her career of 
Conquest because he thought himself strong enough to stop that 
career at any moment, and wise enough to choose a moment 
when it might be stopped so as to turn to his own profit. He 
was utterly mistaken on both points ; but if he chose to speculate 
on another man's game, be had no right to complain when the 
game went finely against him. 

Prince Bismarck has never been supposed to underrate bis 
own abilities, or to allow himself to be daunted by the reputation 
of his „ adversaries. When he went to Frankfort in 1851, lie 
seems to have measured himself against the diplomatic sages 
there with some degree of self-complacency. He found them 
talking a useless jargon of their own — “ pacific intentions of our 
august master” and all the rest of it — busy with the smallest of 
intrigues and the most obvious of mysteries, fearful of over- 
stepping the bounds of etiquette, and quite persuaded that 
without their assistance the world could not continue to go 

* M. Cohen, who b usually moderate in his language, says ; “La Pru&se a 
ap, dans cette lugubre tragedie, uvec un machiav&isme sans example. Me 
s e$t servie dc nous pour realise* le but de ses ambitions, puis, an lied de notm,, 
en avoir quelque reconnaissance, elie nous a perfiSbment jouds et a abusd de 
notro eopiianee” (Eludes, p. 80), M. Cohen thinks that Bismarck should 
have united Germany in L8G6, the, consent of Napoleon having been obtained, 
??» . * somewhat curiously phrases it. “En le desint&ressani dn c6td du 
Khm. M .A'* 
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round. In such a circle Bismarck to- wcoeed. 

The directness and certainty of his xaMfeittl 
only exhibit one side of his nature; his social 
qualities are not less remarkable 'and not' less ' tise^ a 

politician. He 'is not a great speaker, but, he 
greatest of talkers ; the still, visible 'Junker 1 
interesting and almost attractive by the cordial eourfo^i^^|i» 
manner ; he speaks with freedom, amounting to audacity^^f 'aU' 
men ana policies and institutions; he pursues the ^heot^pt 
the paradox, or the humorous fancy of the moment, with : ’hn 
apparently complete disregard of everything but the impre^fbU, 
he is producing on his listener* He certainly calculates upbh 
the effect he produces; he is a consummate master of high 
comedy. The phrase is not pleasing to his admirers ; but when 
we say that Bismarck is a comedian, we do not mean to allege, 
that he is destitute of sincerity. The consummate man of the 
world knows how to put his own personality — even his beliefs and 
superstitions— on the stage, as it were, and to make it a means 
of effect. To do this, the conversational artist must practise a 
certain detachment of mind ; he must beware of allowing hi m^lf 
to be carried away by the ideas and feelings to which he is giving 
expression. Bismarck can talk Liberalism* or Toryism, or 
general patriotism with any man ; but when he comes to act fee 
drops abstractions anti thinks only of success. The long dis- 
cussions which he used to hold with the late Emperot irf the 
French on the sands at Biarritz must have furnished a peculiarly 
interesting illustration of the difference between the speculator 
and the man of action, hi fertility of mind, in power of political 
combination, the two men were, perhaps, nearer equality than 
the German statesman’s admirers would admit. But the 
Emperor brooded over his combinations till they became to him 
realities, and prevented him from facing the actual facta The 
schemes which Bismarck kept unfolding with endless ingenuity 
before the mind of his bewildered listener were of the moment 
and for the moment; when the time for action came he dia* 
missed them altogether from his mind, and considered only what 
was possible and expedient. > 

In the entertaining work of Dr. Busch, whose title we pffpit 
to this Article, we have a picture of the great Ghanc^jlp^'|#3to 
appeared to his admirers in the close of the 'militant, Of 

his career, a picture drawn by one who has too 
spirit of Boswell to leave out any of the ,of 

ms hero, Bismarck’s is a personality full of 'con- 

— , * 1 ~ T < > W ' w .’ fr ; fl> ' - 

* He said to M, Favre, at Ferrieres, “ For my part, J do hot hidieVf m an.T 
Government but such as is founded on the wishes and 
In facial am a Eepnblican. But the hang, my master/ 1 ^ i./ ! ; ! > 
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tradicfcions ami inconsistencies which so often tp&rk the man of 
genius. He is a man of herculean frame and iron endurance ; 
but his nerves are so finely strung that the slightest shock* upsets 
him ; he can work, and eat, and drink like a Homeric hero ; but 
he seldom sleeps till daybreak, and his labours leave him so ex- 
hausted, that he requires long and frequent intervals of ahsolute 
regose. His mind has gained from long experience of affairs an 
extreme acuteness of critical insight ; he knows much of men and 
books; but he judges them according to the narrowest canons,' 
and has no sympathy for any sort of belief or culture, except in 
$o far as it helps to make men strong and successful. He is a 
humble, Evangelical Christian, striving to hold faithfully the place 
assigned him by God, in the midst of a sceptical generation ; but 
he never shows the faintest sympathy for the faith or the feelings 
of those, among his brethren whom the fortune of the time has 
made his enemies. Within the circle of his family, his dependants, 
the associates of his labours, he is full of kindness and considera- 
tion ; but the mere mention of generosity or mercy to a fallen foe 
moves him to scorn and wrath. He is a German, full of simple 
adjuration of the virtues of his countrymen ; an aristocrat who 
despises “ democratic pot-politics; ” and yet a man of the world 
who regards patriotic sentiment and feudal pride as useful delu- 
sions, which may serve his own political ends.' He is eager to 
engross power, impatient of contradiction and control, easily irri- 
tated by any show of assumption on the part of princes or military 
chiefs ; and yet he bows with unfeigned loyalty before his sove- 
reign, and submits cheerfully to be set aside as a mere civilian 
by the chawvinistes of the army. He has made himself an 
almost absolute ruler, but his constant complaint is, that he has 
not power enough. He must “ use the means he has, for want 
of better/’ and he will use them with deliberate, unscrupulous 
courage* under no fanatic or sentimental illusion as to the work 
he is' doing. His business is to make Germany a strong, united, 
rich, end well-governed nation ; and he will allow no rule of 
right to prevent him from discarding or annexing, destroying or 
building up, as the exigencies of that business may require. It may 
well have seemed questionable to impartial observers whether a 
statesman of, this temper would succeed in the task which was 
begun at Versailles in the winter of 1870. By the ruthless 
application of force, and by unrivalled diplomatic skill, Bismarck 
had overturned a system which had seemed to defy the spirit of, 
change and revolution to do its worst. He had divided and 
destroyed, and now he was called upon to unite, to repair, to settle ‘ 
-rtb construct a new edifice in the place of that which Was over- 
thrown* We shall endeavour to estimate the measure of his 
success in Germany itself; but before doing so we must review, 
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as comprehensively as the present condition k $' .knowledge 
will admit, the foreign policy of the new ’ ,/i ; ' 

4< N6 tlistur banco of the peace of Europe is : to 
from Germany/* These were the words of Bkmarhk ; 

and it must be admitted that he has laboured, not 
to make them good. At a time when nothing seem^||{ioi|^^at 
for German ambition — when the soberest of news^^M'^^re 
advising him to seize the German provinces of Austria, to 
Heligoland and Antwerp, to settle the Eastern Question by>$ih4 
partition of the Sick Man’s goods — he did bis best to moderate 
the desires and enlighten the minds of his countrymen. Ift/tho 
spring of 1875, when the military party, which is strongly repre- 
sented in the Imperial Court, was clamouring for a second war 
with France, the infernal design was steadily discountenanced by 
the Chancellor. To his desire of peace we may attribute the 
support accorded by Prince JJismarck to the Conservative 
Republic of M. Thiers ; and we cannot hesitate to condemn the 
language used on this subject by M. Klaczko in a work which is 
familiar to most of our readers.* By what possible rule' of right 
or expediency is the German Chancellor bound to plot the down- 
fall of an established Government in the interest of the so-called 
“ monarchical principle V It is his plain duty to keep the peace 
between the two countries ; and the Republic is less likely to be 
troubled with warlike ambitions, and more likely to respect that 
“ European order ” for which M. Klaczko professes so much 
reverence, than any of the pretenders who aspire to the iticeessioa 
of Napoleon 1J|. Prince Bismarck does not mean to play in 
Western Europe the part of Alexander L, and we believe that his 
policy in the East has been, in intention at least, as peaceful as 
his policy in the West. 

Some six. years ago the Sovereigns of Europe entered on a 
round of complimentary visits, which recalled the happy days 
spent by the Allied Sovereigns of 1814 in Paris and Bondon. 
Watering-place meetings were held, at which “ dpanehemeuts.de 
cceur w were the order of the day ; and significant toasts wore 
proposed at Royal and Imperial dinner- tables. Rumour beg&ndQ ; 
speak of a combination of the three Emperors, for the settlemeht 
of the eternally troublesome Eastern Question, and a prograih«|e , 
was soon drawn up, and accepted in the name of the Leakue.'hy/ 
European journalism. Russia was to receive a .return ‘ 

support she had given to the ambition of Prussia ; 
was to be compensated for her exclusion from 


* , . . Saarifiant ainsi ie principe monarchique et lm Consid^raticus le* 
plus 6iev6es d'ordre europdeu a ua calcuf pureiqeat 4gqi$ie et yiadicatif/* 
Kkczko, Bern GkmceUers, ok, x. 
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extension of territory, and possibly by the possession of & port on 
the Jigean. The consent of England might, perhaps, fee gained 
by giving her Egypt j and Italy, the spoiled child of modem 
diplomacy, might receive a present of part of the Dalmatian 
coast of the Adriatic. As for Prince Bismarck, the supposed 
author of the scheme, he was to secure a moral advantage by 
making Austria an Oriental Power; perhaps, in time, the 
German provinces might fall away from their Slav and Magyar 
associates and join themselves to the German Empire. How far 
these ingenious conjectures correspond with the actual plans of 
Prince Bismarck it is impossible to say. His conduct during the 
Russo-fTurkish war and the Berlin Congress, sufficiently proves 
that he was not unwilling to see the settlement of 1856 set aside 
by Russia and Austria. He cannot co-operate in any scheme 
which would make Russia undisputed mistress of the Lower 
Danube ; nor can he permit either Russia or Austria to act in 
the settlement of South-Eastern Europe by the mere right of the 
strongest, without reference to the Law of Nations, and the wishes 
of other Powers. Germany has been made by the " policy of the 
free hand/’ but no count ry would suffer more than Germany if 
that policy were converted into a law for the future conduct of * 
Great Powers. If Prince Bismarck ever thought of settling the 
Eastern Question by means of the Three* Emperors’ League, he 
has probably given up the notion long ago. It has been proved 
that the allies cannot count upon being left undisturbed to carry 
out tbeif* designs. The course of England in regard to the 
Eastern Question has been marked by many disastrous blunders 
and lost opportunities ; but we have, at least, shown that we can 
interfere with effect, and may some day interfere with a purpose. 
It has been further proved that the League itself is by no means 
secure against the ordinary accidents of human friendship. The 
“ Two Chancellors/’ whose alliance seems so significant to 
M. Klacssko, have lately been girding at one another indirectly 
through their respective official newspapers; and special pre- 
cautions have been necessary to convince the public that the 
quarrel does not extend to their august masters. It seems possible 
that Count Andrassy’s successor may not work so harmoniously 
with Prince Bismarck as the Count himself has done. In short, 
the Three Emperors’ League is not, as we are sometimes told, a< 
revival of the Holy Alliance, but a combination for a temporary 
purpose, a combination which may be broken up or modified at 
any moment, as circumstances may require,* 

* At one of the Chancellor’s parliamentary soirees, when a Conservative 
^?^ e Lut ai ^ )eu0( ? tc J men tion the ‘ f Drei-Kaiser*Bund,” Bismarck said, with 
iMme ein phasis, *' I am not aware of the existence of any such 
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When the history of the Berlin Congress is given to the world 
if will probably be found that Prince Bismarck Contributed 
powerfully to the establishment of peace. None had a better 
right to be heard by Russia on the question whether eh© ttfk to 
moderate her pretensions and take from a Congress what ©fee 
would have preferred to take by right of conquest. None could 
more skilfully bring England to the point of tearing up her 
manifestos in favour of the datas quo and joining in the parti* 
tion (*‘ concentration,” the wise it call) of Turkey. When he was 
interrogated in Parliament as to the lino to be taken by Germany 
m Congress, the Chancellor had expressly disclaimed any desire 
to assume the powers and responsibility of a judge. w We/* he 
said, “ will not go the way of Napoleon. We shall not pose as the 
arbiters, much less as the schoolmasters, of Europe/* The part ho 
assigned to himself was th.it of the “ honest broker,” and it will 
be generally allowed that ho performed this difficult duty with 
impartiality, dignity, and success. 

If wo consider the present condition of German politics and 
society, we shall find more than one good reason for the 
peaceful policy pursued by Prince Bismarck since 1871. He 
said himself, “ I require ten years to make Germany,” and now 
that eight of the ten are gone he is probably inclined to demand 
even a longer time. We speak of the unity of Germany as of an 
accomplished fact ; but the most cursory consideration of the 
actual working of the Imperial Constitution will convince us that 
this is a complete mistake. The difficulties which were encoun- 
tered in the old days of the Bund are encountered still ; the 
Constitution works only by the agreement of a host of indepen- 
dent and sometimes conflicting powers. The rights of the 
Emperor are limited on every hand by the rights of subordinate 
sovereignties. In the exercise of some of his most important pre- 
rogatives he is controlled by the Federal Council, whose fifty-six 
members sit as the nominees of twenty-five independent Govern- 
ments; these Governments vary in character, from the complicated 
representative system of Prussia to the feudal simplicity of 
Mecklenburg-Schwenn ; and each is tenacious of its sovereignty. 
Below the Council comes the Imperial Parliament, which consist© 
of 897 members elected by universal or nearly universal sufft&ga, 
To the Council alone belongs the initiative in Imperial legislation ; 
the Parliament can only discuss and vote upon such Bias as are 
sent down to it ; and its powers of amendment are cartailed 'fey 
the power reserved to the Council of placing a veto on anfjf Hw 
which has passed the Parliament. This complicated system has 
hitherto been worked by the dominating energy pjf tfeo Chan- 
cellor. As long as the destinies of the Empire ato guided fa y it© 
founder, so long will a majority in Council and Parliament bo 
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willing to defer to the Central Government, and to postpone their 
own ambitions. But when that strong hand is withdrawn the 
Constitutional fabric will be exposed to danger on two sides, The 
National Liberals, if they are to justify their existence, must 
claim a higher position for the Imperial Parliament, a responsible 
Ministry for the Empire, and a further levelling down of feudal 
privileges and independent local sovereignties, _ On the other 
side, the spirit of particularism may be expected to assert itself ; 
the subordinate Princes and their Governments will rebel against 
the dictation of Berlin, and their efforts will be seconded by the 
irreconcilable opponents of unity whom Prince Bismarck has 
never wholly subdued. The present Parliament is so composed 
that its continued cohesion seems almost impossible; and the 
danger of reopening the question of “ reconstruction"’ is so pal- 
pable that even the boldest of his opponents shrink from the 
proposal to dispense with the services of the one man who can work 
the present Constitution. Bismarck is the “ hotnme necessaire” 
of German unity ; he has only to threaten resignation to bring 
the whole nation to his feet. Seven times within as many 
years has he delivered this kind of ultimatum to the country, 
and the mere threat has always been sufficient to answer his 
purpose. 

The Chancellor has won his greatest parliamentary triumphs 
by means of the influence which he exercises over the National 
Liberals — the party which aims at preserving unity by the ex- 
tinction of those local privileges which interfere with the forma- 
tion of a single system of government for the Empire, and by the 
firm union of the popular and parliamentary elements in the 
separate States. It is therefore on the international .character of 
the Liberal programme, on what he would have called in earlier 
days “ the solidarity of the Revolution” that Prince Bismarck has 
relied. He is at one with the Liberals in desiring the extinction 
of particularism ; he is impatient of the absurd tenacity of local 
independence. “ If we Germans were a rich people,” he said 
once, ‘‘ each of us would have a king to himself.’ 1 To cotftplete 
the work of unification he will make concessions to the Liberals ; 
but these concessions have a very definite limit. He has accepted 
universal suffrage and discarded some Conservative prejudices ; 
be has changed with the times, till many of his old friends regard 
him as a revolutionary demagogue; but the Junker instinct of 
domination is as strong in him as ever. He will not consent to be 
a mere party leader, bound to “ take the House with him” before 
he can move a Step, deferring at every moment to the opinions of 
colleagues and supporters, wielding or resigning power as the 
chances of a General Election may determine. If the Liberals 
cease to support him he will find a majority elsewhere ; if Jhe takes 
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any of them into the Government it is on 

that they are to be subalterns and not colleagues. ' a 

regime the uses' of a parliamentary party are 
it is a noteworthy faetftfaat the ^ National Liberals 
late years both in numbers and in influence. The 
forces of German Imperial politics have become stronger 
weaker since 1871. From Posen, from Schleswig, from 
from Alsace, from the once free town of Frankfort, ; 

still returned to protest against the acts by which these places w## 
included in the Empire ; and there are others who were amoug 
the ranks of the Pangermanists eight years ago whom we IhWi 
now count as Parti eularists* In 1871, Archbishop Ketteler, of 
Mainz, published a pamphlet, in which he welcomed the new 
Empire in the name of his co-religionists; but the CMiivlmmpf 
has changed all that, and the Ultramontanes are now declaring 
eagerly against centralisation, and foremost in the agitation loir 
“local autonomy And whilst the Liberals have declined; the 
Ultramontanes have advanced rapidly and steadily. They have 
doubled the number of their parliamentary representatives; they 
secure almost every seat in the Catholic parts of the Empire ; they 
are better disciplined and better led than any of the Liberal 
sections ; and they are bent on extorting from the Chancellor 
conditions which will lower his personal prestige and discredit the 
institutions of the Empire. 

The danger to which German unity is exposed from \ the 
growing power of Ultramontanism is the direct consequence bf 
that Chdtnrkanipf t or Battle of Civilisation, on which Prince 
Bismarck entered some seven years ago. It will be remembered 
that up to the time of the Franco-German war the relation^ 
between Prussia and the Vatican were eminently satisfactory. 
The Homan See had long forgotten the small enmities of the 
time when the Kings of Prussia were persistently described 
in clerical almanacks as Electors of Brandenburg; and the 
Prussian Government had exerted itself to command the good- 
will of its Romish subjects by tolerating and endowing thek 
Church. When the Temporal Power fell, it was to the Protestant ; 
King William that Pope Pius IX. appealed against the 
of the Catholic King of Ttaly; and though the appeal wo$ 
without effect, the fact that it was made testified to the.strength 
Of the friendship between the two Courts. But this 
state of things was not to last. The collapse of Liberrt;Gatb^li- 
cism, and the proclamation of the Pope's 
marked the opening of a new stage in the war 
Pope and the Jesuits against modern ■ society 
especially against all Governments which refold' to ihe 

temporal power and the rights of the Church es ; j^$»ky 
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factors h European politics* It became olearthatthe diplomacy 
of Rome had been deeply engaged in the intrigues which led to 
the wars of I860 and 1870 ; and since the Church had lost her 
protectors she was preparing to act for herself, and to carry the 
war into the enemy's country. German Catholicism had always 
prided itself, like the Gallioan Church, on its independence of 
Rome, and on the comparative liberality of its teaching. But 
the nationality and freedom of the German Church had been 
surrendered in th$ Council ; the bonds of clerical discipline were 
drawn tighter ; occasions of conflict were sought out, that the 
Powers of this world might be convinced of the necessity of 
coming to terms with Rome if they wished to keep the allegiance 
of their own subjects. It was impossible for Prince Bismarck to 
look on with indifference while the curates and schoolmasters of 
Catholic districts were enrolled as agents of a foreign Power ; 
not could he pass over the encouragement given by the priests 
to the disaffections of Alsace ami Posen. It was for the State to 
teach the ^ black International” that such courses were not per- 
mitted to an Established Church. The lesson was administered 
with the Chancellor's accustomed energy and promptitude. He 
dismissed Yon Mulder, the Prussian Minister of Worship, whose 
zeal in the cause was open to doubt ; and he chose as his 
successor Dr. Falk, a jurist of the new German school, whose 
chief doctrine is the omnipotence of the State. It was deter- 
mined to give an active support. to the Old Catholics; and the 
CiiUwrkmapf was inaugurated by legal proceedings taken 
against a Bishop who had set aside an Old Catholic teacher 
without obtaining permission from the Government. The Im- 
perial legislature was induced to pass a law expelling the desuits 
and other religious orders from Germany. But it was in the 
Prussian. Parliament that the policy of the Chancellor and 
Minister-President received its fullest legislative development. 
The laws of May, 187 : h introduced by Dr. Falk, were based on 
the' principle that the State is invested with the right and duty 
of superintending religious education, and framed with the 
design of reducing the clergy to the position of Government 
functionaries. Facilities were provided for leaving the “ Civil 
Communion” of the Church of Rome ; strict limits were set to 
the punishments which might be inflicted by Ecclesiastical 
Courts on laymen or priests ; a Royal Court was established to 
hear appeals in Ecclesiastical cases ; the education of priests and 
their examination for order's were subjected to State super- 
vision ; and the law relating to the tenure of livings , Wak so 
altered as to make the parish clergy more independent of their 
Bishops.. /'• 1 ■ 

These laws were carried out with unsparing severity. Bishops 
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who instituted priests contrary tor law werb;$^ and 

prohibited from exorcising Aheir spiritual 1 fnbi ■. ; (3athol ic 
parents were compelled under penalties to send ^l^en to 
be tttttgbt by, Ola 'Catholic schoolmasters; n»t 

Berlin decided that an excommunicated Old, Gathbllb #till 
a Catholic, and required the Romish clergy to • ’.wi 

such, , The result of all this aggressive energy on the .’paft^the 
State has been a most conspicuous failure. The Old'^w^lips, 
officiously patronised by the Prussian Government, made no way *> 
among the people, but the zeal of Ultramontane Catholicism 
increases daily ; the bishops are more powerful in prison than 
they were in the days of their freedom, and the increased' libe- 
rality of the faithful more than compensates for fines imposed and 
salaries withheld. Prince Bismarck has reeoguised his mistake ; 
and there are signs that he is preparing a retreat. Dr. |?alk has 
resigned; and his successor, the Baron Von Putkammer, ba$ 
been received with effusive welcome by the Romish cl#gy, 
Already promises have been given of a less rigorous enforcement 
of* the laws of May ; and though we are assured that the laws 
themselves will not be xepoalecl, a compromise on this point 
seems by no means impossible. “ We shall, not go to Ganossa,/* 
said the Chancellor; but some convenient half-way house may 
be found where the u new Attila” and the successor of Pius IX* 
may settle their difference's. We cannot profess to regard this 
conclusion of the G alt arJat ) a\ >f with any satisfaction. It was a 
struggle between two great despotisms, between a Church udiich 
has declared open war against progress and enlightenment* 
and a Government which would, if it could, cast the very bodies 
and souls of men in moulds warranted and stamped by , an 
inspector infmiform. If the battle had been fought out, it 
could hardly have failed to teach the German people a much- 
needed lesson on the limits of authority in Church and State, 
k might have resulted in the establishment of a boundary caq* 
fining each of the conflicting powers to its own domain. But 
sacerdotalism and bureaucracy have met together ; Cas&msui 
and Hildebrandism have kissed each other. The alliance is Of 
ill-omen for the cause of liberty. ; , v / 

In the Gultarkampf we see Prince Bismarck attomptitiig; ;;io 
control the formation of public opinion, in so far as opinio^ is 
affected by religion. He has made another effort 
kind m hi® dealings with the public Press. The 
abolished 1 in Prussia in 1848; but it would, to 

Bismarckian principles of govern men Wo *a 

instrument as the Press to be, worked for or, 
ing to the fluctuations of public opinion. :Tt 
Chancellor'# policy to hold the Press in his pwii 
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this view ha extended and reorganised the important institution 
known as the Central Press Bureau, In this office a large 
staff is or was employed in 'the manufacture of telegrams, 
paragraphs, and leading articles ; the insertion of these literary 
products in German and foreign journals is secured sometimes by 
influence and sometimes by money. The gentlemen of the Press 
Bureau are pleasantly styled by the Prince his “ swineherds ;* it 
is their function to guide an obstinate and irreflective public into 
ways of pleasantness, where suitable literary pabulum will be 
found for it From the pages of Dr. Moritz Busch (who was one 
of thefdeserving body in question) we learn how much of the 
Chancellor's time and thought is given to the due presentation of 
his acts and views before tbe reading public of Europe. Bismarck 
supplied the notes or verbal suggestions out of which his 
“ Biischlein ” elaborated sometimes as many as six leading 
articles in one day, to say nothing of telegrams, paragraphs, and 
official contradictions without number — all which were duly 
despatched to London, or Hanover, or Vienna, as circumstances 
might require ; so careful is the great statesman lest the cause of 
truth should suffer from the “ irresponsible frivolity" of indepen- 
dent journalism. Let it not be supposed that we suggest any- 
thing to the discredit of the persons by whom these communica- 
tions are given to the world : the Press Bureau is officered by 
Doctors and Privy Councillors, and the highest Prussian law 
court holds that it is no libel to say of a newspaper proprietor 
that he is in the pay of the Government. Prince Bismarck 
declares with pardonable pride that he is the best-hated man in 
Europe; he is attacked in a hundred newspapers every morning ; 
French writers have been known to assert that he beats his wife, 
gambles on the Stock Exchange, and keeps a hardfc at Varzin, 
Surely, then, he should be provided with the means of following 
the reptile authors of these calumnies to their dens, and counter- 
working their execrable plots. There was a paltry sum — barelf 
twenty millions of thalers — part of the spoil of Hanover and 
Hesse, which the Prussian Parliament washed to set aside as a 
fund for the suppression of possible conspiracies in favour of the 
dethroned princes. This is the famous “ Reptile Fund/' which 
Prince Bismarck uses at his own discretion for purposes chiefly 
connected with the Press ; he requires the money to bribe some.; 
people not to tell lies, and to bribe other people to tell the truth ; 
and 199 members of the Reichstag, struck by the moral beauty, 
of the design, voted against the proposal to make the Chancellor 
account for his disposal Of the fund. 

Where persuasion and “ inspiration" are not enough > the 
Chancellor is quite ready to resort to force. The German police 
are active in seizing and prosecuting journals which offbnd the 
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Government; and the law courts give the widest interpretation 
to the powers conferred on them by the Imperial Brass Law of 
1 873, In the heat of the CuHurktvmpf the 0crmvfiia, a 
respectable Catholic print, was prosecuted to coovictioh thirty- 
nine times in six months ; and several Socialist papers have been 
almost ruined by fines and seizures. Tt need hardly be said 
that opposition journalism is not to be extinguished by such 
means, any more than Ultramontane agitation. While the Hfart 
Staatsankluger and the Herr Pol izei- Li on tenant are peering into 
some poor editor’s cradles and bandboxes, or searching his 
coffee-pot and tobacco-pouch for libels on the Chancellor, they are 
being made ridiculous through the whole country-side by some 
rough bit of satire, printed at Prague or London, and circulated 
through the working-men’s cIuIk The oppressive severity with 
which Prince Bismarck lioaN the Press is a striking proof of the 
weakness of despotism Almost all Governments like to see that 
their measures are fairly represented in the newspapers; but 
only a centralised despotism would take such elaborate pains 
to interfere with the free formation of public opinion. Of late 
years, it is said, the Press Bureau has been somewhat less active 
than before : Prince Bismarck lias discovered that his allies in 
the Press compromise him quite as much as they assist him. 
The use which he lias been aide to make of such an institution 
is one of many discouraging symptoms of indifference and lack 
of political spirit, symptoms which every Gorman Liberal has 
reason to study anxiously and impnii Lilly 

The political difficulties of Prince Bismarck's government since 
1871 have been much aggravated by social and commercial 
disturbance. He has had to guide the affairs of his country 
through a period of inflation and a period of depression. When 
the German ainues had torn two provinces from France, and 
imposed on the vanquished nation a ruinous indemnity, the 
fatal delusion was spread abroad in Germany that the balance 
of material prosperity had been altered by the war, and that the 
milliards were to be the foundation of universal piosperity. 
The sanguine delusions of the nation were turned to account by 
speculators of all kinds ; banks, building societies, and joint-stew 
companies were multiplied on every hand; railways were^ pro* 
jected and constructed in eager haste ; and the whole nation*** 
nobles, traders, and farmers alike —poured its savings into thpe 
new undertakings in the hope of a great and speedy return* The 
working classes shared in the questionable blessings of those 
years of speculation ; hours wore short and wages high. Thin 
was the period known as “The Spin” (dcr Bchwindel); the 
period of inevitable collapse which followed is known as “The 
Crash” (der Kraeh ). It was discovered that the milliards had 
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barely sufficed to cover the extraordinary loans and other ex- 
penses of the war. The fury of speculation had deranged;; and 
demoralised every Sort of industry; the new banks aad>||0m- 
panies came down as fast as they had gone up ; the new raffway 
linos paid no dividends ; traders had thrown away the capital 
which should have helped to tide them over the coming years of 
depression ; and the workmen, many of whom were out of 
employment or working at low wages, were quite in a humour 
to listen to the orators of the Socialist Labour League. “ The 
Crash” came in 1873, and Germany has not yet recovered from 
its effects. No country made so poor a show in the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 187G ; in the Paris Exhibition of last year Germany 
was hardly represented at all, except in the department of fine 
art. Complaints are rife of the inferiority of German goods, and 
even before the adoption of* a protective tariff the foreign trade 
of the country had begun to fall off. 

At th$ very time when the Spin was at its height, there were 
many signs of coming misfortune. The French Government 
could raise the milliards among its own people ; but Prince 
Bismarck, in the very hour of victory, could not place his war 
loans in the Gorman market, and was obliged to have recourse 
to English assistance. The imports of Germany kept steadily 
ahead of her exports — and the difference could not be accounted 
for, as in the case of England, by pointing to investments of 
German capital in foreign countries; all, and more than all, the 
capital of Germany was required at home. It was during the 
years when speculation was fiercest and most sanguine that the 
tide of emigration reached its height ; the effects of the exodus 
were severely felt, more especially in North Germany, where the 
population, so far from being redundant, is not sufficient for 
the due development of the country's natural resources. 

The Chambers of Commerce meanwhile were complaining of 
the decline of industry; from the cotton ini] is of Alsace to the 
looms of Silesia every form of production seemed to be falling off — 
except, indeed, those great works at Essen, where Herr Kxupp 
elaborates in the silence of the night his designs for new and 
more efficient engines of destruction. These discouraging signs 
did not escape the notice of Prince Bismarck, and if he, could 
have been indifferent to them, his attention w*>uld have been 
called to the state of his country's resources by the condition of 
the Imperial Budget* Every year the difficulty of raising revenue 
became greater ; military votes, which should have been met put 
of income, had to be covered by loans, and at last the Chancellor 
was obliged to acknowledge a deficit. The situation ivas ex* 
tremely serious. No further contributions were to be expected 
from the Confederate States, most of which have their own 
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financial troubles to deal with. Projects of new taxation and oi 
Government monopolies met with little favour in thtf Parjlameut* 
Expenditure was already reduced to the lowest peuht compatible 
with* efficiency — excepting always the expenditure on the army, 
which Bismarck will never willingly reduce* In this strait, what 
was the Chancellor to do ? 

Princo Bismarck is a man of many expedients and marvellous 
insight; but the defects of hi.s training and his mental habits 
are painfully conspicuous when lie has to deal with economic 
questions* Ho is a man of beliefs, but not of principles ; he has 
never studied the science of national wealth ; he is the ideal 
“practical man” whose blunders are the despair of sound 
mists. There was a time when the temporary inconvenience 
consequent on his adoption of a gold standard almost made him 
a bi -metallist ; perhaps the danger from that quarter is not yet 
wholly past. And in the same way, when he was beset by all 
kinds ol difficulties in raiding leveuue, he turned for relief to the 
system of Protection. The name of Bismarck bad been honour- 
ably identified with the improvements introduced, in a Free 
trade sense, into tin* tanffs of the Zollverein ; but those tariffs 
were the* vvoik of the National Liberals, carried in the bettei 
days of the parly, before they had learned to sacrifice their con- 
victions to their belief in the great Chancellor. It was now 
becoming Mpjnrent that the alliance between Bismarck and 
Liberalism had almost 1 cached the term of its natural existence. 
The Liberals had voted all the measures necessary tp the unity 
of the Umpire, and they had done yeomau service in tho Om- 
im-Lumpf , but tin 1 } had refused to follow the Chancellor iu IttS 
unU-sociahsl oampugu, and they were not accessible to persuasion 
on the subject of Protection. Besides, they were losing ground 
at every election, and a majoiity in the Parliament could be 
formed without their assistance. It was there I ore to the Con- 
servative side of the Ueichstag that Prince Bismarck now turned; 
and it soon became apparent that among the supporters of a 
Protectionist Government would be found those UltramontarieH 
who had for years been denouncing the Chancellor as a tyrant, an 
oppressor* and an enemy of religion. What were the concessions 
by which the support of the Iiomish leaders was purchaf^dl 
Dr. Falk has resigned ; but his fall will not be enough fee satisfy 
Herr Windthorst and his colleagues. Are we to expect a total 
cessation of hostilities between Bismarck ami the Vatican ? or 
has he made the Ultramontanes his allies to-day oapfly td make 
them bis victims to-morrow? These are questions which we 
cannot yet attempt to answer, m 

Germany is now enjoying the truif of Prince Bismarck's Hew 
alliance iu the shape of the Protectionist tariff, carried in the 

IK 8 
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spring of the present year by a coalition of Conservatives, Ultra- 
montanes, and Bismarckian Liberals, against the protests of 
almost all the enlightened politicians of the country. At a time 
when German industry required to be aided by tbe supplied and 
stimulated by the competition of her neighbours, the lines of 
Protection are drawn round it, and it is left to iC simmer in its 
own juice/' as Bismarck said of the City of Paris. The country 
has calmly acquiesced ; and the Chancellor shows his respect for 
his parliamentary supporters by the proposal which he has 
already submitted to the Federal Council, that the Reichstag 
should meet in future only once in two years, and vote a biennial 
Budget. , He is tired of the Constitutional forms which have 
hitherto impeded his personal rule; and, what is far more 
ominous, the country is tired of them also. German Liberalism 
is as theoretical, as undisciplined, as destitute of the true party 
spirit as it ever was ; the nation at large is afraid of the burdens 
and responsibilities of freedom, and willing to accept any tole- 
rable conditions of national existence at the hands of absolute 
power. 

There is, indeed, some excuse for the forebodings of those 
who are inclined to despair of the prospects of Parliamentary 
Government in Germany. From the account of the state of 
parties in the Reichstag, given by M. Cohen in the able and 
interesting work from which we have already quoted, it is easy 
to perceive that the jealousies of contending fractions make it 
comparatively easy for the Chancellor to find support m one 
quarter as often as lie* loses it in another The Liberals are 
divided into .National Liberals proper, Bisniarekians (whose 
political creed bears a tolerably close resemblance to that of the 
French Bonapartists), Progressists, ami avowed Socialists. The 
Conservatives include the tempo vis act l party who aim at 
fashioning the Empire after the model of the Bund, the Old 
Prussians, whose political ideal is the Prussianisation ( Ver~ 
preuszuwff) of Germany, and the New Conservatives, whose 
programme is the maintenance of the Empire, combined with a 
large measure of local autonomy, and with a revival of the old- 
fashioned riyime of Protection, supremacy of the landed interest, 
and intimate union of Church and State. Besides these Liberal 
and Conservative fractions, there is a very strong body of 
Ultramontane®, whose movements are mainly determined by the 
interests of their Church ; and the background of .Reichstag 
politics is filled up with a considerable number of irreconcilable 
and unattached politicians, whose course cannot be calculated by 
any ordinary rules. In sudt a state of parties it is easy for 
Prince Bismarck to practise tne old imperial m axi et 
impera* The people see that the tedious debates of the 
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Reichstag always end m submission to the Oba^oollor 3 will , 
they hm* never learned to count on any p^rty or leader; they 
look to the Government for everything, aad the Goveinment in 

Prince liwn uck. ^ 

Theie is om puty h udly represented at all m the Parliament, 
whose recent achu v< in nts have t night its uvds a lesion ift 
pTactu al polities winch they ne not likely to forget Some 
four yt irs ago the sections into which the Somhst party w 
hbom had previously bun dutch d wtie umtui mil placed 
tan ier the dm ction of th Intel n it ion i! They provided them- 
selves with a eompL te ind tff ftui >t j in? >i # ion , they took 
then pi iu as one of tlu politic dpow*isof tin country. They 
adimttuf that it might h < hn f b fin thc\ could have m 
oppoit unity of i tmg, but they \\*n <pute (attain that the 
onportmuU would < mu nil pun i< v >h( l to be i< uly to take 
nhanta.eol it Tin Somhst I i h rs mv mobilised as men 
to be (omt (I bv um hilt pohl u ms a outlines were mule to 
them by (Ik ITllt nnont iiu < If s ^ , < vc n Prints Ihsmauk 
hniiself \Ms sup|>os( d to Ik in* lined to tic it with them put 
\ + o i th< <h n^<s mu »<lu< d into it> or 4 un it ion by Knit Vlaix 
ami lus us k itcs ot tin fnt in 1*1 m d, Siuahsui passed into h 
uovy st 1 t in<l it w is in l<»n < poviibh toi the authorities m 
^hurt h or Stit< to pcttonisc m utilise tin 1 ihoui movement 
'the aiowcd obj (t of tlu in v S icidist prop 4 j|Uidl is the 
un ontrolh 1 s 411 inn \ ot niiiu t d sipinjte, the abolition oi 
10^ ilty, uistrcin^, tnd Lstibhsh Id him lies, the KUppro** 
pmtLon by tin pt o|)l< of tin v< dth now monopolized by 
pos^c ^joh of cajutd f l hi is th ptilrtn d chi i of tho WOikttig 
classes m Uc i m nil foi th< (St holm (Tustnu, and iloiliuiatio 
Socialists h ivi mi It but h sv rotiu its 1 \< pt imon^ tho middle 
classes, 1 1 1 c l*i bom vole in all <lic greit towns is given to a 
candidati ot the 4 |urt> ot action as mist any u pnsentatiye 
ot the mode r 1L1 sections It w vs eas\ to sc < beforehand how 
Prince Bismaick would piouod to deal with these t hi ea fitting 
manifestations As **oon as ho li id convinced himself that 
Socialism w«is not a political foicc of which he might lunMKuf 
obtain the dneclion, hu only thought was to suppress it as 
promptly and decisive ly as might be A new CnUnihimm W$l$ 
announced, and the. Chancellors Liberal allies, who had lOuOWeu 
him so faithfully m the 1 battle against reaction, were now 
moned to his aid ag uust the Revolution. But the LibCt&te hung 
back, and man the Coriher values In sitated to guttUhetfWecpmg 
powers which Prince Bismiuk demanded. Advantage wm 
taken of the atrocious crime & Hoedel to lay before the 
Reichstag, m May, 1878, a Bill by which all the liberties of the 
subject were placed at the mercy of the Government, m Bill 
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was rejected by an overwhelming majority, and the Chancellor 
took advantage of the profound excitement caused by a second 
attempt on the Emperor’s life to dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to the country. The appeal was so far successful ; the Progressist 
or Radical party lost many seats in the general election, and the 
Socialists, though they polled large minorities in many, con- 
stituencies, were only able to return two of their members. The 
new Parliament has conceded to the Government, not, indeed, all 
that it asked, but powers as extensive as any Government ever 
wielded in a nominally free country. These powers have been 
unsparingly Used, but Socialism still continues to advance. 
Nothing has been done or said to convince the labouring classes 
of Germany that the men who govern them understand the 
causes of their discontent, or sympathise with what is legitimate 
in their aspirations. Peel and Cobden have done more to keep 
Socialism out of England than all Prince Bismarck’s police will 
do to keep it out of Germany. 

It was impossible within the limits of a review article to do 
more than touch upon many of the important problems with 
which Prince Bismarck lias been called upon to deal ; but we 
have perhaps said enough to exhibit fairly the quality and 
temper of his statesmanship. We have tried to do justice to 
the marvellous grasp and llexibility of his mind, and to the 
sincerity of his belief in the political creed which lie professes ; 
we have endeavoured neither to conceal nor to exaggerate the 
defects of his mind and the weaknesses of his system of govern- 
ment. The admirers of despotism are constantly calling our 
attention to the fickle inconsequence of popular movements ; 
but we have seen that centralised arbitrary power may be guilty 
of mistakes and inconsistencies as gross as were ever committed 
by any demagogue. It will be well for Germany if her people 
can lay to heart the lesson that is taught them by the failures 
of their great Minister. They have a saying : Nock langc nicht 
genug, sagt Bixmnrck (Not enough by a long way, says Bis- 
marck), which was supposed to express the motive energy of the 
Minister-President's policy in the days when Prussia's greatness' 
was yet in the making ; and the same words might serve as a 
motto for German Liberalism at the present time. It is not 
enough by a long way that they have conquered half Europe in. 
arms, and won the right to call themselves a nation. Germany 
has shown what she can do in war, but where is the statesman 
who is to guide her in the ways of peace? The task of such a 
statesman will not be an easy one ; he will have to contend with 
the prejudices of a military monarchy, to curtail the privileges 
of a powerful, intelligent, and obstinate aristocracy, and to 
convince a nation which has been made by the sworn that the 
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most glorious success is not that which is wpp dp! the battle-field. 
The whole! condition of Germany cries , of 

this type. The country can make no advance or 

m political development till it rejects the Bis- 

marck has forced upon it — the monstrous burcfen 
called a “ citizen army” presumably because 'it:' :J|; Officered 
exclusively by the men of lineage who live by the swoVd,vij|#i]ued 
by the flower of the educated and industrious classes, 
tained on a scale which is a standing menace to the HbeVUes of 
Germany and the peace of every other country in Europe; 1 j.l, ' 
There is no reason to despair of the prospects of poape land 
rational liberty $n Germany. We are apt to forget that the 
political education of the German people was begun but & short 
time ago j they still forget easily the lessons they have learned. 
Bub they have among them all the elements of a, sound and 
active Constitutional existence ; and we may hope in time to see 
Central Europe occupied by a really united, peaceful, and pro- 
gressive Germany. Before such a hope can be realised, Prince 
Bismarck’s fame will belong to history ; it will no longer be the 
fashion either to worship or abuse him. He will be remembered 
as one who did a great work — not a work perfect or complete in 
itself, but a work of preparation. He is like King David, a man 
of war from his youth ; and therefore it is only given him to 
mark out the ground on which those who come after him may 
build the temple of peace and justice. 
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Art, VIL— Loud Brougham. 

1, CassdVs Representative, Biographies. The Life and 
Career of Henry, Lord Brougham, with Extracts from 
his Speeches. By John McGilchrlst. London: Cassell, 
Better and Qalpin. 1 808. 

2: The Life and Times of Henry , Lord Brougham. Written 1 
by Him, self. Three vols. Wm, Blackwood & Boos. 

Edinburgh and London. 1871. 

3. The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keq >ers of the 

Great Seal of England, / arm the Earliest Times to the 
Heign of Queen Victoria. By the late John, Lord 
Campbell, LLJL), F it S.E. Kig hi vols. VoL VIII. (.con- 
taining memoirs of Lord Lyndljurst and Lord Brougham). 
London : John Murray. 18GU. 

4. Works of Henry, Lord Brougham. Ten vols. Edinburgh ; 

Adarn and Charles Black. J 87 J. 

5w Selection from the Correspondence of the late Maevey 
Napier , Esg , KdUed by his Son. Maovey NapiKR. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1 >S7-9- 
“ fpHE fame with posterity (m the opinion of Lord Campbell) 
1 of a man's actions during his lib* depends much upon tire 
time and manner of his death. If Led had lived on in the 
common routine of parliamentary warfare, and died of old age, 
he would have had no statues erected to his memory. Had Louis 
Philippe fallen lighting in theinsunvolion of 1848, he would have 
been reckoned a great Soveieign. Melbourne would have stood 
much better in liistoty if bo had died the day he resigned in 
1841, instead of languishing several years a paralytic.”* The 
case of Lord Brougham supplies an illustration equally 
strong,, if, indeed, it be not stronger, of his biographer's 
theory. , Had his natural life ended simultaneously with his 
official career on the dismissal of the Melbourne Ministry, he 
would have occupied one of the highest positions amongst Eng- 
lish statesmen and orators. His memory would h^ve been long 
cherished with respect, with gratitude, and even with affection. 
His remains would have been interred in the “ Great Temple of 
Reconciliation and Silence,’ ” and his statue would have had a place 
amongst those of the other parliamentary heroes which adorn the 
Palace of Westminster. As it was, his death excited little, if 
any, attention. Mr, Roebuck s suggestion to erect a statue to him 
in the Abbey was leceived with the utmost coldness by the 
Ministry, and f ound no response from the House of Commfehs. 

* “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii, p. 54&, Note* 
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He is burial in a foreign laud, and nopublic monument per- 
petuates the name anti memory of one who long fiii&d a .promi- 
nent and, for some years, brilliant position at the Bardin Parlia- 
ment, and in literature. , The appearance' of his int^hi^t’Siphy 
did not revive public interest in his career, and, with tlie adaption 
of our own notice of the work * it received scarcely ( any /attention 
from reviewers. The recent publication of the u Selected. •pdrre- 
spondeuce of Mr. Macvey Napier/’ of which letters from Inord 
Broiigb am, written between LSd5 and 18 to, form a large 
brings Lord Brougham again before the public. These letters 
reveal to us his opinions of himself and his former colleagues, hfe 
pursuits, his objects, and bis relations with the Whigs during this 
period. We propone to avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded 
by the publication of these letters to give a brief sketch of Lord 
Brougham’s life, and endeavour to form a calm and judicial 
estimate of tils career. In so doing we shall compare and con* 
tryst the narrative of Lord Brougham with that of Lord Campbell, 
and endeavour with tin? aid of all the light wc can obtain froth 
other sources, to arrive at the truth, when their accounts of the 
same transactions differ. * 

The autobiography of one of the principal actors in such event- 
ful periods as (he trial of Queen Caroline and the passing of the 
first Reform lhH, ought to be an interesting book, but we cannot 
say that Lord Brougham ha» made his autobiography interesting. 
When the rumour first arose that he was employed upon it, Lord 
Campbell foretold that it would be a literary failure. 

u From bib failure as a novelist in 4 Albert Lunol/ wrote Campbell, 
in 185('>, “1 doubt whether lie possesses the tact of presenting an 
individual personally before the readers of a book, bringing them 
acquainted with him, and making them take a sympathetic interest in 
his progress and adventures. But he knows a great deal, which, if 
disclosed, would be most valuable.”! 

, Such disclosures are conspicuous by their absence from the book, 
and in fact its value is little, if any, greater than its interest.. 

(< We all (once wrote Mr. Anthony Kroude) write legend*. Little 
as we may bo conscious, we all of' us continually act on the very same 
principle which made die lives of the Saints such as wcrfjnd then*, only, 
perhaps, less poetically. Who has not observed in himself W, bis 

# Vide Wbstwlinsie* Review, No. XCIV., April, 1876, Art. /^J^oent 
Political Memoirs/ 1 , ( - ',yt ‘ ■ (y ; v ‘ . • 

f Ibid., p. 684. Lord Brougham’s novel, “Albert Lapp], or tbeLhfbe&u of 
Languedoc/’ was originally published anonymously (if v£e hi 

184*1, and was shortly afterwards suppressed. After Ms death it tan re** 
published. It consists of Brougham's opinions on various subjects, especially 
the French Revolution and Natural Theology, given i» thfe shape ef Wkss 
harangues by the shadowy characters of the book. No one ever probably read 
the book through, or will or could do so., < vu ^ , ,, 
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ordinary dealings with the facts of every-day life, with the sayings 
and doings of his acquaintance, in short, with everything that comes 
before him as a fact, a disposition to forget the real order in which 
they appear, and rearrange them according to the theory of how they 
ought to be * (or, as the same idea is stated in a more limited and 
cautious form by Sir George Cornewall Lewis), in any narrative 
composed after the whole series of events has been worked out, the 
narrator is tethpted to suppress, or has learned to forget, the proof of 
his own want of foresight.’ 1 ! 

‘ lord Broughams autobiography is certainly no exception io 
this rule. Moreover, he himself says — 
u I cannot but regrot that I did not some years ago begin to put 
down many details which 1 now may find it difficult to recall with that 
accuracy which a narrative professing to be in many respects historical 
essentially requires, and to note down many circumstances relating to 
myself and others which 1 may now find it impossible to remember.! 

We will give a striking instance of the confusion of dates and 
persons in Lord Brougham’s narrative. Writing of the rear- 
rangement of the law offices in 1833, Lord Brougham says — 

^ “When in ^November (1«33) I saw Lynd hurst, I told him of 
Campbell’s attempt upon the Lolls, and entered fully into all the 
circumstances. He said 1 could not possibly have acted otherwise, 
but added, that for one reason he rather regretted what had happened, 
because it would to a certainty make Campbell my enemy for life, 
I could not see the matter in that light, but he insisted. ‘Depend 
upon it/ said he, ‘ Campbell will never forgive you. In process of 
time Pepys may be Chancellor, and vacate the Polls, and then what 
has happened will be a reason for passing Campbell over again. He 
will be furious, and lay the whole blame upon you, and I’ll tell you 
howfc he will pay you off. You remember Wetherell said when the 
lives of the deceased Chancellors came out, Campbell has added a new 
sting to* death. I predict that he will take his revenge on you by 
describing you with all the gall of his nature. Ho will write of you, 
and perhaps of me too, with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, for such is his nature/ ”§ 

That Lyudhurst at some time or other did thus speak of 
Campbell we doubt not, but the conversation could not have 
taken place at the date here assigned to it (1833), for the <( Lives 
of the Chancellors” was not commenced till after Campbell 
ceased to be Chancellor of Ireland, and the first three volumes were 
not published until 1840,l| The remark to give it in its more 
usual form, that a it added a fresh pang to the terrors of dying to 
think that Campbell is writing your life,” is commonly attributed 

Lives of the English Saints/* Toovey, 1844, Introduction to the Life 
of St. Neot. 

, t fid* his Essays on Administrations, from 1783 to 1830. 

t. n and Times," vol, i. p. I. § Ibid., toi. hi. m*« i84, 

11 “ Campuell/* vol. viii. p. 161. 
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not to Sir Charles Wetherell, hot to Lyndhurst himself, while 
hy Campbell it is said to have been uttered hf Brougham in 
1<S46.* He might, however, be then quoting or referring to a 
remark earlier made by Lyndhurst. If Campbell was accurate m 
his prophecy as to Brougham’s autobiography, Lyndbtirjfc was 
not less accurate in his prophetic description of wtlftti Camp- 
bells Lives of Brougham and of Lyndhurst himself Would W 0ft 
the publication of those lives, they were justly condemned by 
Bishop Wilberforce,f as “ the production of a singularly ooarwe 
nature,” and it would have been far better for Campbell** re- 
putation as a man and as a writer had they never aeon the 
light. It is due to his memory to say in the woids of the editor, 
that this volume u suffers trom the disadvantage of not having the 
final corrections and revisions of the authors own hand4 Lord 
Campbells sudden death prevented his completing the memoir*. 
Had he lived to complete, and also revise and correct them, 
we trust ho would have removed many; and modified still 
more, of the statements, expulsions, opinions, hints, and sugges- 
tions, which, as the memoirs now stand, prove that LyftOU 
hurst only too justly and accurately estimated Campbell nature, 
in reading these memoirs, and comparing and contrasting their 
statements with those of Brougham himself, it is necessary to 
bear m mind the relations which existed between Campbell and 
Brougham on the one hand, and between each of them and 
Lyndhurst on the other, and that the careers of the three men 
were inseparably mteuningled. A favourite quotation ot 
Brougham’s was (lie saying, ‘‘Idem velle atque idem nolle ea 
dcintnn inter malos est lirma urnicitia.” Of eafch of the three men, 
Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Campbell — it might be truly said, 
“ Idem vult et valde vult.” The idnn being the Chancellorship, 
but the amiciiia between them can in no way be said to be 
Jirma , let us trust, because they did not belong to the class to 
whom the application of the saying is limited. The accounts 6f 
their mutual rivalries and jealousies, their alliances, quarrels, and 
reconciliations, given by Campbell, are most amusing, and we 
cannot better describe their mutual relations than in his words. 
He says that Lyndhurst and Brougham, ever since he know thefta, 
acted on a maxim of Rochefoucauld, which they seem to have 
thus translated — 

u In private conversation flatter those who are present* mi abuse 
and ridicule the absent, although closely connected in office or friend- 
ship with those who are present, for you may safely trust ta the law 

* " Campbell,” vol. viii. p, 163, 
fin the Quarterly Review, reprinted ia the Bishop’s Essays* 

l “ Lives,” vol. viii., Preface. 
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of confidence which forbids a betrayal of such com m unicati ons , and 
you may be certain that the witty censure of Others is always 
agreeable to the ammr propre of the listener, so that it creates an 
impression in favour of the amusing detractor.” 

And ho adds the following note — 

u l am ashamed when I consider how much I am myself tho victim of 
this system as practised among tho law lords down to the present time.* 
Lyimhurst in conversing with me abuses and laughs at. Brougham ; 
Brougham abuses and laughs at Lyudhurst. I am morally certain 
that Brougham and Lyndlmr&t when talking together abuse and laugh 
at Campbell. Yet. instead of checking them, i am afraid that I join 
with them in this wicked propensity. Vy 

We now turn to our task of endeavouring briefly to sketch 
Brougham's long and busy life of nearly ninety years. In ap- 
proaching it we feel the same difficulty which Campbell felt in 
commencing his memoir-— no mely, we are oppressed with the 
abundance of our materials, “volumes to load many camels, truly 
&tx ys the noble lord, might be filled with detailed accounts of all 
the doings, writings, and speeches, by which Brougham has 
excited tho passing interest ol his ctoitomporaiies/ 5 and it is hard 
to compress this wealth of materials withiu the narrow limits of 
an Article. 

llenrv Peter Brougham! was born in Edinburgh, 19th Septem- 
ber, 1778, but though bon* in Scotland he was by descent and by 
possessions a Westmoreland mam Campbell treats with ridicule 
and contempt, inconsistent in a Scot, whose weakness for * 4 a lung 
pedigree” is proverbial, Broughams pretensions to be descended 
from an ancient family of Bingham or Do Burgham, who were 
settled at Brougham, in Westmoreland, when Antoninus compiled 
Ids itinerary. Brougham, in his autobiography, says little on the 
subject. There is no doubt his forefathers had for some generations 
lived at the present Brougham Hall, and there is also no doubt 
that ho believed himself to be entitled by descent to the ancient 
barony of Vaux or Do Vaulx. His mother was a niece of Principal 
Robertson, the historian. Brougham was proud of his connection 
with Robertson, who was the god of his literary “ Idolatry/" and 
he claimed to owe much to the Celtic blood “ which his mother 
brought him from the clans of Kinloeh Moidart/’ He used to 
say that through tho Robertsons he had in his veins the blood 
of all the most distinguished Presbyterian Reformers. We h&vc 
the evidence of his mother that his great mental powers early 
showed themselves. 


* This note was written 5th September, 1S65* 

t “ hives,” vol. viiL pp. 356, 357. . 

X After his settlement in England he altogether dropped the name ot Peter. 
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u Prarfe mere infancy lie showed a marked attention to everything 
he saw, and this before he could speak ; afterwards! to everything ho 
heard, and he had a memory the most retentive. He '"spoke distinctly 
several words when he was eight months and two weeks . dld^fend . this 
aptitude to learn continued progressive. At a very early'; . he 
showed a disposition for public speaking. His crandnidthe^ n very 
clever woman, was an enthusiastic admirer of all intellectual; acquire- 
ments, and used to compare him to the Admirable CroighWAhi his 
excelling in everything he undertook”^ 

Brougham’s education was, as Campbell justly boasts, 
tially and exclusively Scotch.” Ileentered the High School of Rcfin* 
burgh when barely seven years old, and came away Dux pf the 
Rector’s Class before he had attained his thirteenth year, Even 
at this early age he displayed not only his aptitude in acquiring 
knowledge but also his unbounded self-confidence. Having beett 
punished by one of the masters for some errors in Latin composi- 
tion, he m*xt morning came loaded with books, from which he 
proved that his supposed errors and solecisms had been used by 
Roman writers of the Augustine Age. At twelve years old he read 
La Place in the original French, thus not only studying mathe- 
matics for pleasure but through the medium of a foreign tongue. t 
After a short time passed at Brougham with a tutor* he became 
an alumnus of the University of Edinburgh, and passed through 
the usual curriculum of four years. Here he was the pupil of 
Dugald Stewart, whom M r. McOilclirist aptly calls “ the literary and 
intellectual father of the Wbiggism of the nineteenth century /'fetid 
of whom Brougham said from him we “derived tho most solid 
instruction that lectures could afford in the most attractive form 
of eloquence.” The regulations of the University did not afford 
Brougham the opportunity of gaining academical honours, and it 
had ceased to be the practice at Edinburgh to grant degrees. 
During those four years he contributed to tiie Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London several papers on subjects connected 
with mathematical and physical science. Referring to one of 
these productions it was said by Professor Prevost, of Geneva, of 
its writer, “ II semble qu'il ne parle pas d’une maniere precise/' 
This exactly describes his mental state through life; bis knowledge' 
wfes ever multifarious, never exact/ The students at Edinburgh 
had formed amongst themselves two societies* the Junior;, Debat- 
ing Society and its Senior, the well-known Speculative 
These were the scenes in which he first exercised the remarkable': 
power of speech which was afterwards to make him pf the 
ornaments of Parliament and the Bar. /The Chuirch Gourts and 

* “Life and Time#/* vol, i. p, 31 

•f Fide ** Life and Times/ 1 vol. i. pp, 12, Pi- “ Campbell/* rat viii p 4 
* Campbell/’ vol. viii. pp. 226*232. “ Life and Wt**. vol. i. 
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the various churches of Edinburgh afforded him examples of what 
in public speaking to imitate and to avoid. From a preachy 
With a very feeble voice, whiqh he dropped at particular passages 
to command general attention, Brougham learned what Speaker 
Abercromby called “ Brougham's whispers,” alluding to the power 
he had of u whispering through the House of Commons to the 
very door and Wall*" Many of the gestures employed by him 
in speaking were derived from Scottish preachers — c>g>, his attitude 
during his peroration in the Queen's case, which he* delivered 
with both arms equally uplifted above his head, after the manner 
of a Scotch Presbyterian minister in blessing the congregation.* 
That he studied pulpit oratory to an extent to which it is studied 
by few ministers and fewer laymen, and peihaps never before or 
since by one who was not only a layman but a lawyer, appears 
from his excellent dissertation on pulpit eloquence,"}" which shows 
how deeply he had studied the sermons of the great preachers 
of the French Church. 

He did not, however, follow the then common practice of 
the Scotch Bar, as did Wedderbutn (Lord Loughborough) and 
many others, and become a ruling elder and lay member of the 
General Assembly, which is the more remarkable, as he would 
have entered it under the auspices of his great-uncle, Principal 
Koberlson, who had long been the loader of the governing 
party in the Assembly. The Court of Session, and the speeches 
of Henry JBrskine, Tail, and Charles Hope, then the great 
speakers at the Scottish Bar, supplied him with models of 
eloquence better suited for his after career. Daring his residence 
in Edinburgh he had frequent and familiar intercourse with 
Henry Erskine, afterwards Dean of Faculty and, under <£ All the 
Talents," Lord Advocate. On Brougham's removal to London 
he became equally intimate with the great ornament of the 
English Bar, Henry Erskiue’s brother Thomas, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Erskine. Both these eminent men (he tells us) 
impressed upon him aw the first of qualities “ in an advocate that 
to which they owed their own great success, the sacrificing 
everything to the cause, and indulging in no one topic or any 
illustration or any comment, or even in a phrase or a word that 
did not directly and manifestly serve the cause in sonic material 
particular"! This lesson we fear Brougham never learned* 
Campbell, throughout his memoir, speaks disparagingly of 
Brougham as an advocate, saying he always thought more of the 
speech than the verdict,^ and even going so far as to say, "Jit the 


* Life and Times/’ vol. i. p. 82. f< Campbell,” yol. viii. p. 282. 

+ ** Works/* vol. vii. p. 250. 
and Times/* vol. i. pp. 55, 56* 
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verdict 0ouM by indiscreet management go Agatest him, he was 

S e to confer the splendour of victory on bis opp<meot ,,# We 
d all Campbell’s depreciatory remarks on wngham with 
distrust; but we have heard attorneys who rememberedBroUgham 
at the Bar say that he was not fitted or trusted for ordinary 
business, though he was sought after in any case where a great 
speech was required, which he could invariably supply On 
demand, though it did not as invariably gam the vejrdfet 
Though he chose the law for his profession, it was a pursuit he 
never really liked. “ God knows,” he wrote to Lord Grey just 
before his call to the English liar, “ there are few things ttO 
hateful +” Law is a very jealous mistress, and her honours wilt 
not be given to those who tint with others. Literature, science, 
and, above all, politics, had gnater charms than the law fer 
Brougham ; and the result was that though be attained the 
highest legal office, he cannot be called “ a great lawyer/' His 
theoretical knowledge of law was extensive, if not deep, and Ms 
multifarious general reading ami acquirements gave him clearer 
ideas of what law should he tlum those possessed by any more 
legal monk, such as Eldon, Kenyon, or Grant, brought up to 
believe in the law as ‘'the perfection of reason.” He was 
therefore well qualified for the office of a law reformer, and in 
various ways he fulfilled it» duties with great advantage to the 
country. While yet at the University he exhibited much of that 
eccentricity and mcougiuity of character which distinguished 
him through life, and which led Bentham thus accurately to suptv 
up his charactoi — 

u (), Homy, what a mystery you arc; 

Nil fuit uiKjUcim t il)i tatn lrnpar." $ 

Ardent and devoted student as he was, and the friend of the 
most intellectual of Ins fellow-students, ho was at the same time 
equally the fiiend of the u fastest set” amongst them; and 
Campbell, on the authority of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the 
intimate friend of the Brougham family, tells us that, H after 
having been found discussing literaiy and philosophical questions 
with the first set, ho was sure soon after to be found roUif&ing 
in taverns, ringing bells in the sheets, twisting off bell-pulls and 
knockers, m smashing lamps with the second .”§ At th# close 
of his University course, and before be commenced the 
of tile law, he travelled with Mr. Stuart, afterwards Lord IWt; 
de*Kothesay, through the capitals and the most in Wasting 
provinces of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Having returned 


♦ "life ami Tiuirt,” vol. vxu, p. f vol i p, 

1 “Bo wring’s Autobiographical Recollections,” p. 

§ “ Campbell,’* vol. viii. p. 
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to Edinburgh, Brougham, like Alan Fairford in RedgaUutlet^ 
“ passed his private Scots' Law Examinations with good app$jj|| 
baiion, and bias public trials, which were nothing in ooftiparil^p 
save a mere form/' At the sitting of the Court of Session to 
an early day in June, 1800,* he, to use the proper Scotch phr&sA, 
“ passed advocate/’ All readers of i( Lockhart's Life of Scott" 
remember that on the Jay when Scott and his friend William 
Clerk passed advocates, Scott said u to his comrade, mimicking 
the air and tone of a Highland lass waiting at the Cross of 
Edinburgh to be hired for the harvest work, ‘ We’ve stood here 
an hour by the Tran, Hinny, and do’il a arie has sneered our 
price/ ” Scott, his biographer tolls us, before the close of the 
day earned sufficient to buy a nightcap, but Brougham had not 
even that degree of success. Many a day and hour by the Tijon 
he waited in the Outer House, and “de’ii a ane speCred his price/' 
Campbell says he has diligently searched the Scotch reports of 
the time, and can find in them no mention of Broughams name. 
B[e adds what, judging from Brougham’s English career is 
probably true, <c that although his talents and acquirements had 
gained him a certain sort of celebrity, lie was considered a 
man of science rather than a lawyer, and that no Writer 
to the Signet would trust him with a brief/’f This opinion 
is strengthened by the fact that Brougham, in his auto- 
biography, does not mention that he was ever engaged 
in any case in the Court of Session. He only says he went the 
Circuit for the Summer Assizes for the counties of Berwick, Rox- 
burgh, and Selkirk, where ids chief, indeed his only, business 
was to defend prisoners who were too poor* to pay for professional 
assistance.^ Brougham made his first appearance on Circuit at 
Jedburgh. The J udge of the Assize was Lord Eskgrove, whom 
Campbell describes as “ a foolish old gentleman, of whom ludi- 
crous stories had been told, and upon whom tricks had been 
f pkyed for near half a century ”§ Brougham on his first 
joining the Circuit gave an example of the eccentricity and 
contdript fur the ordinary rules of life which distinguished him 
from boyhood. He travelled from Edinburgh in a one horse 
chaise. As he entered Jedburgh the Judge, in- full robes, 
attended by the sheriffs, the magistrates of Jedburgh, and other 
magistrates, and escorted by a band of men, with halberds, pa%d 
the u Cmliog 6uard,” was proceeding slowly on foot toward^ the 
Town Hall. Brougham approaching at a hard trot, the u 

* According to u Life and Times/’ vol. i . pp. 226, 5 47, June 1st ; acCordili| ib 
“thttftpbell/* vol. viii. p, 236, June 10, Campbell is right, as bis exfract front the 
Minutes of the Faculty of Advocates show. , / , 

f **■ Lockhart’s Life of Scott/’ p, 51, Edition 1 84?5. % Veil, vial pj W! * 

| Vol iiu p. 23S; and couf. Lockhart’s 8e< tt» uU mqwa. 
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ing Guard’ presented their halberds and ordqffld hip to stop, 
** t# charged the guard, broke the line of the nearly 

pet the judge into the gutter, and splashed his Yc\a^ 

Iferw&rds, when Lord Chancellor, Brougham was l|OCtp^ in the 
House of Lords of a similar but more seriott# 
forcing the King’s guard on his way through the Horse guards to 
the Palace — though he denied any intention so to * offdltd* he 
seems to have failed to convince William IV, that hie WHS te\ 
'Binocrn^ offeace/f To return to Jedburgh, the ifcCdWwtl aftd 
bespattered judge having taken his seat, Biougham bejwg, 
except the advocate for the Crown, the only advocate present, 
defended all the prisoners. At no time of his life did, he tiro 
to grappl# with a strong judge, but on this, his first appcarahco 
in Court, he showed the propensity which ever afterwards he 
exhibited, to take liberties with a weak one. He accordingly 
perplexed Lord Eskgrove by elaborate arguments, delivered with 
all his vehemence and force of rhetoric, and with apparent sin- 
cerity, on such questions as whether, in an indictment for sheep 
stealing, it is uece&sniy to state the sex of the stolon animal; 
whether a tnan indicted lor stealing a pair of boots can be con- 
victed of stealing a pair of ’/m// boot ttf whether, where a woman 
made her husband drunk, and he being drunk assaulted her, the 
woman was not the aur^t cauwiOH, or, in the language of Scots 
law, art a ml part, so as 1o entitle tho husband to the benefit of 
the maxim “ uolcoii no#? jit iojm hi” It was not without diffi- 
culty that the prosecuting advocate convinced tho not very clear* 
minded judge of the fallacy of Brougham’s arguments, ami his 
lordship gave this utterance to his feelings : “I declare that man 
Broom or lhougham is the torment of my life.’'* Tho name 
Brougham is variously pronounced, but its correct pronunciation* 
according to the judgment of its most illustrious bearer, is 
“ Broom.” At his tiist appearance as Counsel at the Bar of the 
House of Lords, Lord Eldon called him u Mr. BrufExm/’ * Indigo 
nant at being so miscalled, the offended advocate sqftt -tho 
Chancellor a rather angry message, aeeompauied with a 
on which, 15 insure for the future the proper and monosyllabic 
pronunciation of the name, were written in large round wj# 
letters B BOOM. At the end of the argument Lord Wdtffy 
with his usual kindliness of manner towards the Bar, observed : 
“ livery authority upon the question has now been brought b^^ro 
us. New Biiooks sweep clean.”§ We nmy add, that wfltyfr'’ 
mon methods of pronouncing the name* as * cf 

* Campbell, obi supra* t Campbell, voh friil up. #0, 

± Ibid, vol. viii, m 2i«0, 24*1, § McGilcbrhVs p, 87. 

* if Campbell, vol. viii. p. 257, ‘ 7 

[?ol. CXIL No. CCXXI1.]— Nxw Series, Vol LVt No. it % t 
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“Broo — am/’ were equally distasteful to itSi bearer as Lord 
Eldon’s “ Brutfam.” 

Brougham’s eccentricities at the time of his first circuit are ^ 
butable,a9 we learn from Campbell, on the authority of Sir Thorp „ 
Dick Laudin', to the met that on this, as on more than one later 
occasion, be showed a tendency to insanity.* From hi* invincible 
repugnance to the profession he had chosen, he would have 
changed it for diplomacy, but failed to find an opening in that 
profession. AS early as December, 1800, be, then in his twenty- 
third year, wrote to Sir Joseph* Banks, “ my resolution in still 
unaltered to attempt an opening in the political line.” At this 
time his political opinions were unsettled From liis grand-uncle, 

the Principal, he had derived strong Conservative tendencies, hut 
they had been shaken by association with sonic members of the 
Speculative Society, who were Liberals. According to Campbell, 
“ ne wavered much, and from lime to time took the opposite sides 
with, equal violence.”f lie was wholly unknown to the managers 
of parties and tho owners ot nomination boroughs; his determina- 
tion to attempt an opening in politics was therefore necessarily 
postponed, and, he resolved for the present to devote himself to 
literary and scientific pursuits; “but he continued to work,” ho 
himself fells us, “at his distasteful profession, in the hope that 
some day or other business might come to him.”}. The greater 
part of the years 1801 — 1802 was devoted to the composition of 
his “ Colonial Policy of the European Powers,” which appeared 
in 1803. Like all his compositions, it was written in haste, and 
was incomplete and inexact. It now pos-esses neither interest 
nor value. He showed himself to be then, what Macaulay 
described him thirty years later, “ a kind of serm-Solomon. Ho 
half-knows everything, lrom the cedar to the hyssop.”§ During 
1K02, Jeffrey, Horner, and Sydney Smith were planning the esta- 
blishment of the Edinburgh Beview. “Therewassome reluctance 
to ask Brougham’s co-operation, on account of Smith’s strong 
impression of Brougham’s indiscretion and rashness;” and on 
Brougham’s part there was some coyness in accepting the invita- 
tion, owing to his hesitation in committing himself to the Whig 
party. The first number of tho Edinburgh appeared 10th October, 
1802, and contained three articles by Brougham on non-political 
subjects. After the publication of his “ Colonial Policy,” he com- 
pletely joined the Liberal side, Henceforward, and down to 
1842, if not later, he was, especially in the earlter time of his 
connection with the Review, certainly, as respects the qqftn^ty, 
not always in the quality, of his contributions, the greatest of its 


* Campbell, uhi supra. f Vol. viii, p. 243. } “Life/' vol b p, 228. 

§ Napier, “ Correspondence,” 98. « 
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contributors. In his old ago be claimed to written eighty 

f 'ilctes in the first twenty numbers, and jfcbro«M]9*fiith of tlio 
hole Rttiiw?-* Convinced that no tytattw ft'te advocate 
Awaited him id Scotland, and stimulated!^ iUh of 
Mansfield, Loughborough, and Erskine, who, iriw$pjjj| ff «W 
more English interest or connection than he hihu^ : '|^im|)K»d, 
had gained the highest honours of tho legal profee»m>,’f no W»t 

of his colleague on the Edinburgh, Francis Hornor, who #l&o 

ventured into the English arena, ho determihod to W ratwl to 
the English Bar. His self-confidence was increased by the qppdr- 
tunity he had of observing English lawyers, and comparing them 
•with Scotch, when ho appeared at the Bar of , the House 
of Lords, as Counsel in appeal cases, being yet only a Scotch 
advocate. On tho 14th November, 1803, he was eutered at 
Lincoln'S Inn. The abolition ol the Slave Ti ad$ already engh$#d 
his attention, and in the autumn of 1804 he determined to goto 
Holland, where, he says. “I hoped to obtain much information 
on the subject of the Slave Trad<», with the intentiooW afterwords 
proceeding through Germany, if I found; that it could bo dptto 

without much difficulty, and thence to Italy Tho State of 

the Continent made travelling there difficult for any ooe,"#or an 
Englishman impossible, so I went as an American, furnished With 
an American passport and papers.”+ Ho accomplished tills tour 
without difficulty. W c cannot find either in the “ Autobiography” 
or in Campbell’s life the exact date at which ho finally removed 
to London, but it was at or about this time. He seems SOon 


to have got into society, and very eaily became a mepdM 1 of 
Brooke’s, and one of the intimates of Holland House, where he 
“ partook of the grace, and the kindness far more admirable than 
grace, with which the princely hospitality of that ancient mansion 
was dispensed. | Here he made tho acquaintance of Charles, 
Viscount Howick, who shortly afteiwards became Ban Grey, 
whose Cabinet a quaiter of a century later Brougham so largely 
contributed to form, to maintain, and to destroy^ We can gain 
neither from tho Autobiography, ftom Campbel* nor frcob 
other source open to us, information as to the origin, ftathte, 
and extent of Brougham’s connection with that remarkab' 
of mem called variously “ the Saints,” “ the Evangel® 

"the Patent Christians of Ciapham,”of whomWiHhma ^i|f|§! 
was the leader. That this connection existed we haft#? " 
rnony of Sir dames Stephefi, though Brougham’s 
was m the walks of the ** Inner Temple, yet hr 

i t mqH 

a As to the MdiM&urg& Retime ooof. “Life and Time*," *Cki,p.845 to 070, 
with CatopMb voL viu. p. 244, Essay, and ** imeeton . 

. , f" Life,” eoL ju pp. 071 tft, ' ^ r 

% Macaulay quoted in *• Campbell,* vdL vfil pi 260. 
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be encountered in the less inviting walks which Jed him to the 
suburban councils of ills brethren ip com maud. There he formed^ 
or cemented attachments, of which no subsequent elevation' $m 
rank, or intoxicating triumph of genius, or agony of .political 
strife, have ever rendered him forgetful, 57 * Campbell, with dfVers 
characteristic sneers; says, “Nothing helped him (Brougham) 
more in his ascent than his connection with a party called Mho 
Saints;’ having William Wilberforce at their head/’*f As We 
lately pointed out,*the association of Brougham with these excel- 
lent men was one of the incongruities in his life. J With all his 
intellectual power and pleasing social qualities he had, even thus , 
early in his English career, inspired men with a secret distrust 
of his sincerity: Bentbam, who knew him well, and, though 
fond of him, judged him with impartial shrewdness— expressed 
the common iclei of him in this couplet — 

*' Froilty, thy name is wommi ; * 

" \ ■ , , Insincerity, thy name is Brougham.” 

He sometimes varied the expression of the same idea by putting 
it in the shape of the*, admonition — “Henry, if you want to 
*tody insincerity, stand before a looking-glass/ 7 Accordingly, at 
the advent to office of “All the Talents/’ Brougham, who had ex- 
pected 'to have been offered both office and a seat in Parliament, 
received neither. Employment, however, lie did obtain. Lords 
Vincent and EossJyn, and Lieutenant-General Simcoe, went on a 
mission to Portugal. Brougham was appointed secretary to this 
mission, with all the powers of a fourth Commissioner. The 
object of the mission was to arrange with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for the defence of the country against invasion by France. 
This employment, though honourable, was not remunerative to 
Brougham, for he tells us that, he was left considerably out of 
pocket by this mission . Neither his disappointment nor his pecu- 
niary loss prevented him from exerting himself most strenuously 
on bebstlff of the Whigs at the General Election of 1 807. Lord 
Holland* in his “Memoirs of the Whig Party/ 5 bears witness to 
Brougham’s ei&rtions on behalf of the Whig party at this crisis. 
Campbell pronounces them to have been “gigantic and incre- 
dible (unless miraculous)/ 5 ’ and insinuates that “Brougham pro- 
bably persuaded Lord Holland, who was very good-natured and 
a little credulous, that he had worked impossibilities/ 5 !) The 
General Election being over, Brougham found it necessary to turn 
again to the law. He became a pup# of Mr. Tindal, who was 
afterwards one of his juniors in the Queen’s case, and subsequently 

* “ Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography’— Art. “The Glapham file©!/* p. 550, 
Edition, 1875. f voLviii. 253, , . / . / 

t Westmikstjse Exview, No. 6, No. CX„ April* p*MT* • 

John. Bowring*s “ Autobiographical liecollections^ nbisupra, Conf. 
Campbell vol viii. 252, 253. 1) Vol. viii. pp. m,M'l , , 
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Chief Justice of the Com mo a Pleas*. Here he formed the ac- 
quaintance of James Parke, afterwards a Baron of the Exchequer, 
and Lord Wentioydale. Two men more opposite to cachet ter than 
Brougham and Parke could not be fomul— Brougham, brilliant 
and ambitious, but wanting steadiness and discretion 5 P&rfce, 
slow, plodding, cautious, and persevering. With Brougham, 
politics, literature, and science shared his energies with tho Jaw* 
To Parke, law was " all in all/* We have heard that shortly 
before his death a lady said to him, “ I wonder that with your 
groat mind, llaron, you have never written anything.” r( Written 
anything,” was the astonished answer, te why, my dear raadArn, 1 
have written the judgments in the volumes of Measonand Welsby, 
and they will remain long after the perishable literature of the 
present time has passed away.” Brougham became a tolerable 
special pleader, but was not veisod in the subtleties of tile English 
law of real property/ Indeed, his knowledge of it was inferior to 
his knowledge of the Scotch law on the same subject His con 
tributions to the NdhifHnyh ftt view, it would appear, were at 
this time his chief moans of .subsistence. Ho now applied to be 
called i o the English Bar, but his Whig proclivities and bis 
electioneering activity on behalf of the party had attracted tin# 
attention and excited the alarm of the Government. 

a To my groat surpnw,” ho writes to Bari Grey, “ they sent down the 
Attorney- and Kohoitor~Gonor.il, who fright* nod the benchers, and with 
Haiut Allan Burk (one ol the grimiest knaves in the protested) rejected 
my application by a majority of onu. vote. Every one admits that tins 
is a vile political job, and '■earccly t*v< r before attempted. They luckily 
cannot easily prev< Jit me next tc rni — but I am infinitely injured by the 
delay; besides,” he adds with shrewd foresight, “ the foretaste it gives me 
of what 1 have to expert m future when 1 shall stand in need of a 
silk gown/) 

This display of paltry spite on the part of the Government post* 
poned his call to the following Michaelmas Term. He was 
called on the SWnd November, 1808 , tho day on which, twenty »two 
years later, he received the Great Seal. “ I set out” he wrote to 
Lord Grey, “ with too slender a provision of law, no doubt, and 
may very possibly never see a jury until I have to address it# my 
stock of practice being so slender that X never yet a Kill 
Prius trial/ 1 ) * J 

His first employment of importance was as Qpunsel tot tit# Hat 
of both Houses for certain Liverpool and Manchester tfiOrpbants, 

# If Campbell be to be trusted, the revival of 'Devon 

was 1 due to Brougham's ignorance of the English law of dehfefehi/' ; 11 ' 

f « Life/* vol. i. p. 406, under date July 2, ISOS. Saint; Mat/fatk was 
James Allan Park, afterwards Justice of, the Common B&s, 4 ‘ plm of vile 
temper who made a great profession of religion. £ “ Life,” vol i. p. 101 
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in support of their petition against the Ordars in CpTOcil issued 
in retaliation for Napoleon -s Berlin and ^Jdilan DfcereasL ./Tfee* 
design of these Order«i as #ell described by Brougham, ^as to 
“ collect all the trade of the world into England f their ije&ulfc, 
as he trulysaid, “was, effectually to ruin whatever Napolbopy 
measures had left of pur own." By his conduct of the :Pe,ti*- 
tioners* case he gained great reputation, and laid the foundation 
of his future eminence. 

Being one of a northern county, and having made a favour- 
able impression upon his Liverpool and Manchester clients, he 
determined to join the Northern Circuit. His friends hoped that 
he would ©qdai> if not exceed, Erskine in the rapidity of his rise. 
These expectations were by no means fulfilled. Attorneys Soon 
discovered that, unlike Erskine, his principal object was not to 
gain the verdict for his client but distinction for himself ; and so 
far from rising rapidly, after two years at the Bar, he spoke of 
himself H as going down in the world." Of his merits as an advo- 
cate, when addressing the Court as distinguished from the jury, 
we have the opinion of a shrewd but friendly critic — Horner : 

“ Great reach, find compass of mind lie must ever display, and , he 
shows , much industry too in collecting information, but his arguments 
are not in the best style of legal reasoning. Precision and clearness 
in the details, symmetry in the putting them together, an air of finish 
on the whole, are the merits of that style, and there is not one of those 
qualities in which he is not very defective. But his dfesultory reasoning 
has much fi&e in some parts, and much ingenuity in others.’ 1 * 

A more congenial sphere of labour now presented itself. $fbe 
‘'long desired opening in the political line" was at hand. A seat 
for the Cornish borough of Camelford was vacated by Lord 
Henry, Betty on his becoming the third Marquis of Lansdowoe. 
Through Lord Holland Brougham was returned, on the nomina- 
tion of thO Duke of Bedford; then the owner of the borough. A*s 
an dictation of the then state of the representation, which may 
bo a xioyelty to Borne of our younger readers, we shall give the 
setter in which the Duke acknowledged Brougham’s acceptance 
of the seat : 

“The entire confidence I have in your attachment to those pdfitkai 
principles which have uniformly guided my own conduct through life, 
and the advantages 1 anticipate to the party with which I act, as well 
as to the country, firom the exercise of great and acknowledged talents 
in a just cause in the crisis of unexampled difficulty and danger in 
which we are placed, combine to make this arrangement p^uikrly 
gratifying to me. The writ will be moved on the fir's*? day . b£/ the 
Session, and perhaps it may he necessary to give you the trmthh o/ a 
janmey to Cwmlftyri” f * , ; 

— - - " L i 

*Quotedby Campbell, vol. viii. p. 256, Note. f “Life/* tot i.p.4$S. 
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Many a one there is, even amongst advanced Liberals, Who may 
feel a pang of enviont regret at the thought of tbo d&W when au 
apology was doomed necessary if the candidate was asked to visit 
the constituency which he was ambitions to reprint* No 
mention of any such visit occurs in his Autobiography, and, 
ho far as we are 'aware, Camelford never saw in the flesh Jipr tfttiftt 
distinguished parliamentary representative. An able Writer, 
not long since removed from amongst us, speaks of Brougham 
as a “ man of fitful, defective, and strange greatness f and say® of 
him, £C He was connected with the Whigs, but lie never was one, 
His impulsive ardour is the opposite of their coolness j his 
irregular discursive intellect contrasts with their quiet retiring 
mind.”* We do not think Brougham’s character and his relatiou 
with the Whigs could be more accurately described. 

Horner, with equal accuracy, forecast Brougham's House oi 
Commons career — 

u Brougham, ' ” he write? to John Allen, u never could have fount l a 
more fortunate moment tor netting out upon his career, which, though 
it may appear levs brilliant at fust on account of tlie expectations 
which are formed of imn, will be very speedily distinguished, ami 
upon the whole l would predict, that though he may very often cause 
irritation and uncertainty about him to be lelt by those with whom ho 
m politically connected, be will piove in the main imn to the true 
faith of liberty and Liberal principles.’* (* 

The new member Just spoke on Mr. Whitbread's motion rela- 
tive to the unconstitutional suppression of Lord Chatham’* 
Narrative of the Expedition to the Scheldt.'' Campbell says, 
i£ His first speech was considered a failure.” On. the other hand, 
Brougham says, “ 1 had no reason to be dissatisfied with my speech,# 
which was favourably received, as indeed first attempts generally 
are, and 1 was afterwards told that my arguments had assisted to 
produce the defeat of the Ministers.” With this agrees the testi- 
of Horner, who wrote to Brougham s mother — 

H You will naturally bo very anxious to have some account of 
Henry’s speech last night, which 1 had the pleasure of hearing* The 
manner in which he spoke was in every respect most parliamentary, 
and gave ail his friendb the mobt complete assurance of the success he 
will have in tire House. Ills language and delivery Were fpMWUy 
suited to the style which the House requires, and he showed h&asolf 
to bo in complete possession of it/$ 

Even Campbell is compelled frankly to admit that * during tho 
present century there has not been any instance of the rank 

# “Literary Studies,” by the late Walter Bagehot, vOl. First 

liaburgU Reviewers," r>« ‘10. f Camph^t ’‘vol.’ vfit $. TO. 

$ Conf. Campbell, vol viii. p. 261, and Brougham's LifeptoL i p* 600. 
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of leading meoiber of the House of Commons being attained so 
rapidly as by Brougham.”* ^ 

Wilberforces declining health prevented Ibis longer taking the 
lead in Parliament of the Anti -Slavery Cause, and he gladly ac- 
cepted the proffered services of Brougham, within four months 
from the day wheu.he took his seat, “ without, as even Campbell 
admits, being supposed to be guilty of any presumption, ho 
brought forward, a motion for an address to the Crown, praying 
that more stringent measures might be taken against the Slave 
Trade-— the motion was unanimously agreed to.” This was the 
first Of his many and persistent efforts on behalf of the slave; 
for, on whatever other subjects lie may have changed or vacillated, 
from first to last there was no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning, in his unrelenting enmity and unceasing warfare against 
what he called “the wild and guilty phantasy that nuin can 
hold property in man.” He followed up his first blow with a 
second and more effectual one. In the next Session he carried, 
without a dissentient -voice, a Bill declaring Slave Trading a 
felony, punishable by transportation. 

Tbe Session of 181 £ witnessed what he himself calls his 
“ greatest achievement. It was second to none (he wrote fifty 
years afterwards) of the many efforts made by me, and not alto- 
gether without success, to ameliorate the condition of my fellow- 
men.”t This was the repeal of the Orders in Council, his 
opposition to which as Counsel at the Bar of the House, first fixed 
public attention on him. 

“It was supposed,” says Campbell, “ that the extraordinary zeal which 
Brougham thou displayed as Counsel was stimulated by the heavy fees 
# which he received from wealthy clients ; but now that he was acting 
as a representative of this people from pure patriotism, his zeal was 
still more ardent, and to gain his object he sacrificed much time which 
he might profitably have employed in his profession.”:}: 

He was assisted m the work by Mr. Alexander Baring, a mem- 
ber of the great firm of Barings & Co., and afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, “ than whom it would not have been possible to find a 
more powerful coadjutor.” Seven weeks were spent in examining 
witnesses at the Bar of the House, showing incontestably the 
existence of distress all over the country, and connecting this by 
clear indications with the operation of the impolitic measure of 
the Orders!. At the close of this evidence, Brougham moved afi 
address to the PHnce Regent for their repeal. “ On this occasion ” 
says Campbell, “ he delivered a speech which he himself consi- 
dered a chef-d'oeuvre/^ This was not Brougham’s opinion* 

“The Orders in Council speech in 1808,” he wrote to Mr, Macvey 

*Vol. viii. p. 264. f “Life,” vohih p. L ' , 

t Vol. viii. p. 267. § VoL viii, p. 268. 
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Napier in 1838, “ wns a mighty poor affair, It wa& in my Jird manual 
(us painter •> nay), ami before l had acquired my diction, which 1 did 
with great labour, constant reading of old English authors, eajwmliy 
Swift and Addison, whom 1 had almost by heart, .and theft Studying 
and getting by heart and translating Demosthenes and OicetfS?* 

Bo the merits of the speech what they m ay, it effected iije pur* 
pose, for after Rose, the head of the Board of Trade, w&kly 
attempted to defend the Orders, to whom Mr. B mug replied, 
Lord Oastleroagh immediately announced there was no need tq 
press the motion to a division, as the Crown had boon advised 
immediately to rescind "the Older*. At this time thoro worn 
deceptive signs of the return of the Whigs to power, and It was 
expected that Brougham, abandoning the law, would become 
President of the Board of Trade- -an office for which his successful 
conduct of the campaign against the Orders in Council showed 
him eminently fit. The Whig prospects of office faded away, 
and Parliament was dissolved. The Duke of Bedford had sold 
Carnolford, and the purchaser wanted both scats for nominees 
of his own. Brougham’s service, to the mercantile world led 
to Ins being brought forward tor Liverpool, but, owing to mis*' 
management, which Horner truly said “was an instance of 
that wrong-headed impracticable want of judgment which is so 
often exempli tied in those who me the most earnest friends of 
liberty,” he lost his diction, and remained out of Parliament 
until 1 S LG. it was sigmfk ant of the distrust felt of him by the party 
to whom he had attached himself, that no step was taken to 
secure him one of the many seats belonging to members of the 
party, lie felt Ins exclusion bitterly, ami his bad opinion of the 
Whig leaders, except Karl Urey, often appears in hm loiters. 
Kor the next four years his time* was mostly given to his profes- 
sion, which he had somewhat neglected during lus parliamentary 
career. He had, however, by no means abandoned it. In fact, 
in 1811, the second t >eai of Ins put liamcutaiy career, ho made his 
first great speech at the Bar. The Jimtninev was then edited by 
John and Leigh Hunt; they had unpublished fiom a Lincoln- , 
shire paper a loader commenting plainly and forcibly on the 
sentence of a court-martial, which onleied a soldier to rewiye 
JOOO lash os, of which 7 50 were inflicted, and the man Carried 
senseless from the field. The then Attorney- General filed to 
ox officio information against the Hunts, for publishing a libel on 
the military authorities Brougham was retained for their 
defence ; his speech f* is described by Campbell as extremely 
temperate and judicious, as well as forcible. Th& Chief Justice 

♦ Napier's ** Correspondence/’ WM\. We have quoted the date 1808 correctly 
from Lord Brougham's letter, but the speech, IMtf, is the emo intended. It 
is to be found m Brougham's " Works, 1 " Edition, 1878, vol, x, 
f It is given m “ Works/’ vol. lx. p. tt. 
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(Lord Ellenborough) also characterised it as “a speech of great 
ability, eloquence, and manliness/’ and endeavoured to undo its 
effect on the jury by a flagrant perversion of Mr, Fox's, Act, tell- 
ing the jury, without scruple or hesitation, that the article was a 
libel, and war published with the criminal intent imputed to it 
in the information. A Middlesex jury were not to be browbeaten 
by a judge, and acquitted the defendants. Great was the rejoic- 
ing of Brougham's friends, and, indeed, of all Liberals, at this 
success. 

“ The accounts of your speech,” writes J. A. Murray, from Edin- 
burgh,* u and the verdict which like a victory is the substantial proof 
of a good general, have given us more delight than anything that has 
of late happened irt these bad times. I think it a great victory for the 
public, for the prosecution of libels is carried too far, ami it is a great 
object it should be checked. You are the first person since Erskine 
who has done so, and you have now a much higher position than any 
Ministry can give you.” 

Afar greater than Murray — Erskine — whose services on behalf of 
the Bights of Juries and the Freedom of the Press it is impossible 
to over-estimate, joined in congratulating Brougham. After 
commenting on the usefulness of maintaining the rank and 
character of the Bar, “a profession so inseparably connected with 
the safety of the Government and the liberties of the people/' 
he added, “ I am sure that this result will be exemplified in your 
future life, you have given ample proof aud earnest already/’t 
Erskine's estimate of Brougham’s future was correct. Of Erskine 
Brougham was a follower, and, as his speeches show, with no 
feeble dr faltering stops. The trial of the Hunts in Middlesex 
was quickly followed by that of another ex officio information 
against the editor of the Stamford Mercury , the paper from 
which the article in the Examiner had been taken; Hem a 
Tory judge again perverted Fox’s Act, and a jury of Lincolnshire 
squires, gladly following his lead, Brougham had the mortification 
of seeing his client convicted and severely punished. Nor was 
li0 more successful when a second time he defended the 
Hunts. Ah ex officio information was filed against them by 
the Attorney-General (Sir Vicary Gibbs), u who filed so 
many ap officio informations in a few months, that no two 
Attorney-Generals ever in a long course of years loaded the 
files of the Court with so many/’ and who perhaps may escape 
total oblivion by being handed down in Brougham's “Sketches 
of Statesmen’* as the model of an “ eminent though narrow- 
minded lawyer/' an u inferior but able man " — “ of the English set 


* Afterwards Lord Advocate, and Judge of the Court of Session,, 
f “ Life/' vol i. pp. 505, 521. 
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of more lawyers/' The Hunts’ often ce (if we recollect rightly 
was calling the Prince Regent a “fat and elderly Adonis/ 
Brougham defended them in a speech which Lord Eilofiifoorough 
said “was inoculated with all the poison of the libel/’ 4t I fired 
for two hours/' writes Brougham to Lord Grey, “ very close and 
hard info the Prince on all points, public and private, in 
such*®. way they could wot find any opening to break in upon* 
and were therefore prevented from interrupting, mo/' Homer 
described Brougham* s speech in terms which Campbell, who also 
hoard it, says “ give its just character, with an unex&ggerated 
account of tho demeanour of the Judge/ 1 

“Brougham made a powtrful speech — unequal and wanting that 
unity which is so oileeUve with a jury ; some parts wore eloquent, 
particularly in tho conclusion, wheie he had the address without giving 
any advantage to fasten the wouls effeminacy and cowardice where 
everybody could apply them One very difficult part of the case, tin 
conduct of the Regent to the Princess, ho managed with shill and 
great effect, and his transition from that subject to the, next part ni 
his case was a moment of r<al eloquence. Lord Bllenborougli was 
more than usually hnpatieul and indecently violent.’* 

Brougham thus describes, to Earl "Grey, Lord Ellenborougl/s 
conduct — 

“ In summing up he attacked me with a personal bitterness wholly 
unknowrtin a Couit and towards u Counsel — who, you know, of course 
is supposed to speak his client’s sentiments— most gross a&d unjustifi- 
able. All the profession are wilh mo, and ho is cither in a flompo or 
next to it. lie coarsely hinted at Lord Holland’s having had a 
Cabinet place, though convicted of adultery, by 'way of showing that 

the Prince is not more immoral than his father After all his 

fury the jury, to lub infinite astonishment, hesitated and then with- 
drew/* 

8pite of their hesitation the jury fdund tho defendants guilty, 
and they suffered a long imprisonment ; but the retiring, as 
Brougham added, was of itself really a victory under the circum- 
stances,* Ho also said, and wilh perfect truth, “that the 
defence would be a thousand times more unpleasant than the 
libel'* — a more temperate speech such as he made in tho Hunts’ 
first case might perhaps have had a better effect on the’jury. 
It was such speeches as this in tho Hunts’ second ca$e Which 
gave rise tp the remark reported by Campbell, that whereas 
Erskine never spoke a word except with a view to th4 verdict, 
Brougham was chiefly solicitous about himself, and having made a 
brilliunfcf speech, was rather apathetic as to the pasuit of the 
trial f but it must ever be borne in mind that this Speech ami 

* Campbell, vol nil pp. 279, 280 ; “Life,” tol ii. pp, 72, 73. 
f VoL viii, p. 321. 
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others like it had their effect on public opinion, ancl helped not a 
little to procure for us the freedom of the Press which we now 
enjoy. As a consequence of his exclusion from Parliament his 
business at the Bar declined. He complained at this time to 
Lord Grey of the sort of interdict or excommunication which 
u the Whigs generally laid on him/’ When the long vacation of 
1815 arrived, he felt much inclined to give up law; politic^ and 
everything, and to retire into the country to write books. A few 
weeks of rest and perfect quiet at Brougham restored him, and 
banished 4he “ fit of lowness and low spirits and despondency 
which had so afflicted him.” Brougham's periods of rest and quiet 
would be considered by other people to be periods of considerable 
activity, for during his three weeks at Brougham he wrote 
several articles for the Edinburgh, and devoted much time to 
speculations and investigations into the working of bees. These 
pursuits “did as much to cure him as the healthy air of West- 
moreland.”* His recovery was perfected early in 1810, by his 
return, through the influence of Lord Darlington, for the nomina- 
tion borough of Winchilsea, which seat he held for the next four- 
teen years. Campbell admits that “Brougham did nothing mean 
to gain the seat, and never in any degree sacrificed his indepen- 
dence while representing a peer or peeress/’t On re-entering 
Parliament he at once sought to make himself leader of the 
Opposition, but the Whigs looked on Lord Allhorp as the 
fittest mat for that position, and Brougham was compelled to 
act as a sort of guerilla chief. In this capacity, by pursuing the 
tactics by which he had defeated the Orders in Council, he 
greatly aided the defeat of the Government proposal for the 
continuance of the war income-tax. after the peace of 1815. 
During his absence from Parliament he became the confidential 
adviser of the ill-fated Caroline of Brunswick, by his bold and 
fearless advocacy of whose case he raised himself to a position of 
renown never before or since attained by any member of tbe 
English Bar. His first acquaintance with his illustrious client 
seems to have begun before even the commencement of his 
parliamentary career; and as early as 1810 the Princess of 
Wales coo suited him on behalf of her daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, as to her father s (the Regent) conduct towards faer.J 
To the Prince Regent Brougham from the first felt an intuitive 
aversion, and whilst the Prince was still intimate at the great 
Whig houses, Brougham, except on one occasion, declined to 
meet him, and altogether avoided invitations to Carlton House. 
About 1813 the unhappy relations between the Regent arid 

# Vide “ Life/’ vol. ii. p. 390. f YoL viu. p. 2S1 „ , , 

X “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 141. . ' ! 
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Ins wife became worse than ever. Th$ , Pmiecs.s 

wanted a champion and adviser. The Tories, wli^ tiaui been her 
frienda at the 44 delicate investigation” in .^r^^ow the 
tools of the Regent. The Whigs had advised the 

“investigation” and to that extent were committed/ ; ahd |^rhups 
> prejudiced against her. Many of them also were unWilllng by 
espousing her cause to increase the disfavour with which tho 
party were looked on by the Regent, Brougham now became 
the acknowledged adviser both of the Princess of Wales and the 
Princess Charlotte. His Autobiography gives us some further 

P articulars of the miserable relations between the Regent tod 
is wife and daughter, and the ill-treatment of the two Princesses 
not only by their husband and father, but by the Queen tod 
other members of the Royal Family. We will only refer to that 
melancholy history so far as it is necessary for our sketch of 
Brougham. That he was both art able and honest adviser to 
the Princesses tfiere can be no doubt. The ad vice which he 
states he gave tho Princess Charlotte on her escape from Warwick. 
House is a good illustration of his conduct throughout at hot 
adviser. It is so generally known that it is only needful to 
refer to it.* The very honesty of his counsels was disagreeable to 
the Princess of Wales, and at all times she had other and secret 
advisers who were always ready, to use Bacons phrase, “ instead 
of giving her free counsol, to sing her a song of placebo/ 1 ' 

Broughams honesty and ability as adviser of the Unhappy 
Caroline received a fresh illustration on the publication of his 
Autobiography. The facts wore not previously known to the 
world. We refer to the remonstrance addressed by him ip the 
Princess on her deciding to reside on the Continent. It is 
remarkable also for the foresight with which he pointed out to 
the Princess the consequences of disregarding his remonstrances. 
His predictions were fulfilled to the letter. 

“ As long,” lie wrote to the Princess, “ as you remain in this country, 
I will answer for it that no plot can succeed against you. But if you 
are living abroad, and surrounded by tl^ base spies and tools who 
will be always planted about you, ready to invent and swear a$ they 
may be directed, who can pretend to say what may happen, especially 
after your absence shall have lessened the numbers and weakened the 
seal of your friends ? I declare 1 do not see how a proposition, hostile 
to your Royal Highness’s marriage could be resisted if you oouttehed 
living abroad. Never let your Royal Highness forget that in Rngltod 
spies and false witnesses can do nothing, abroad every thing Aray he 
apprehended from them* Above all, do not flatter yourself ijh#. 'It' will 

See also his Letter to the Princess Charlotte, “Life/* vdL it. p, to 
the Warwick House; vuh H Life,” voi. il p. 227, and the letter $$ Ban Grvy, 
at p, 233 ; Conf. Campbell, voi. viii. p. 293. v ■ 
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l)o time enough to return when you see steps taken against you. 
The blow will come without any warning as soon as the public feeling 
is prepared to it;”* ** 

In face, 6f this warning the Princess, at the instigation of 
some^f* whom Brougham denounced to Grey for “ selling the 
Princess^ went to reside abroad. She was surrounded by spies* 
from the first. After her daughter’s death the notorious “ Milan 
commission” was sent out to reduce to formal shape the report 
previously sent over by the spies. As the Princess bad secret 
counsellors, who advised her behind the back of her acknowledged 
advocate and adviser, so the Prince Regent, in addition to his 
responsible ministers, had his confidential adviser in the person 
of his Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, Sir John Leach, 
We agree with Brougham that for a matter of such delicacy, 
intricacy, and importance, not only to the persons themselves, 
but to the country, as the relations between the Regent and his 
wife, “not all England, certainly not all its Bar, eoukl have 
produced a more unsafe counsellor.” 

“ During the Princess’s absence many rumours,” writes Brougham, 
u of course reached this country; but i had accounts on which I could 
better rely from those in her suite, and there was great ground for 
alarm at the carelessness with which she suffered strangers to make 
her acquaintance, and of her gaiety and love of amusement, loading 
her into the society of foreigners, and thus exposing her to the con- 
stant risk of false reports being conveyed to England by the spies set 
about her.”J 

We agree with Campbell, that these “rumours seem to have 
made a very deep impression upon Brougham's mind ”§ A 
letter written in 1815 shows that at the time he thought more 
seriously of these reports than we should judge he did, had we 
only to gpide us the statement' in his long after written “Life,” 

“The accounts of the Princess of W ales,” he wrote to Earl Grey, “are 
worse and worse. She embarked on the 17th November for Palermo, 
Conri&r (*.£., Bergarni) andjill, Captain Briggs volunteered taking her, 
and if they have evidence Against her I should think he may bring 
her home and not to Palermo. If they have not, the voyage may 
furnish it* Oh, the daughter's account, I hope she may not be got rid 
of, $nd may be m d that bad treatment drove her to it originally. 
My opinion is they Will be afraid to touch her, at least until they have 
obtained English witnmex ; for no Italians would be believed ; but 
the voyage may supply this defect in their case. Of course I should not 
wish to be quoted on this subject. ”(| y,//,'. 


* 44 Life,” vol. ii. pp. 253 -5. f Ibid,, pp. 259*352. • 

** Life, 3 ’ vol. ii. p. 252. § Campbell, vol. vim 295. 

H “Life” vol, ii. pp. 298-299. 
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Under the impressions produced by thes$ rotno^^rouglmm , 
according to Campbell s version of the affair, witfeipttt authority 
from the Princess, toqjc on himself, on her behalf to 

LordUiverpool that on her having secured id hWlfotlwftfe .the 
annuity of 35,O0O£, to which she was entitled as‘ : ' : .P&’dO^. of 
"Wales, she would agree to live permanently abroa^ 
assume the title of Queen of England. Lord Liverpool^ r^ply 
(we still follow Campbell’s account) was, that there wouM^&o 
indisposition at the proper time to entertain the principle 1 :m 
which the proposal was grounded, if it had the assent of the 
Princess.* Brougham's own account differs materially from 
Campbell’s. II© says — 

u My correspondence with some friends of the Princess, on whom 1 
could entirely depend — us Sir William Gell, the Miss Berrys, Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, and Lady Glenbervie — made it quite clear that 
after her daughter’s death she had given up ail wish to return; hut 
that the vexation of the constant spies she was beset by, and all the 
mean contrivances to lower ho.r in the eyes of whatever Court she 
came near, had made her existence intolerable under this endless 
annoyance of every land, apt! that she would be most happy if my 
arrangement could be made for her entire freedom from all vexation. 
Her wish was to take some J loyal title in the family, and having her 
income secured, to be recognised by our Foreign Ministers at whatever 
Court she might choose tor a time to have her residence. Being on 
intimate terms with Lord Hutchinson, a political as well m. a personal 
friend, T wrote him a letter which he was at liberty to communicate 
to the Prince, with whom he was on intimate terms, though not at all 
one of the Carlton House set. Though I well knew that the Princess 
would adopt this plan, yet I purposely avoided any direct communica- 
tion with her in order that 1 might not in any way commit her, and 
might state distinctly that it was only a proposition which I was dis- 
posed to make |o her, and advise her to consider it/’f 

What reception this proposal met with on the pgrt of the 
Prince, Brougham does not tell us; he says only, ** I have little 
or no doubt that if the proposal had been at once accepted by 
the llegent and his advisers, she would have been glad to have 
remained abroad/’ Campbell says, but we treat this statement 
tiot as a fact, but merely an inference more or Jess correctly 
drawn, “ that the proposal gave great satisfaction and confidence 
to the Regent and his Ministers, who, armed with the supposd $t 
discoveries of the Milan Commission, thought that when', jtfgia 
for action arrived they must be able to dictate their owfr Iqriwof 
degradation/^; ■' 

Early iq the year 18*20 the time for action arriyedv:!. f : '^h: ihe 
29th January, George III., who for the' ■ a 

name that he lived, but was dead/’’ passed ,4^%. ; Begent 

— — * — • — — — — * — 

• Vol viii.p. 295. f “liie” r6l tuI. p. 35£. . % .Vo}, riii. p. 296. 
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became King, by the title of George IV,, of all kipgljr names 
m English history the most unsavoury, and Caroline of Bruns- 
wick became of riglit Queen Consort. War to the knife between 
the new King fmd his Queen began at once. The King as a 
first step took the hitherto unprecedented course of ordering the 
omission of the Queen’s name in the prayers fox;, the Boyal 
Family. This was punishment, not only before trial and convic- 
tion, but before any direct accusation had been made against 
her. This rash and hasty step, taken against the advice of the 
.Ministers,* led to what was commonly called the “Queen's Trial/' 
which Campbell truly says “brought disgrace upon the King 
and Queen, disgusted the whole world, and nearly brought about 
a revolution in this country.” # 

Brougham and his friend Denman were appointed the Queen's 
Attorney- and Solicitor-General, aud, on the first day of Easter 
Term/ J820, much to the disgust of the Chief Justice (Lord 
Ellenborough), took their seats within the Bar accordingly. 
Broughams conduct at this crisis was at first “wavering, myste- 
rious, suspicious/’ One of his warmest admirers accounts for 
this on the theory “ that the key to* his conduct throughout 
seems to he his inward conviction of the Queen's guilt, which 
made him desirous of a compromise while there was yet time* 
Once involved in the fight, he rigidly resolved to do his utmost 
for bis client/'t and ho did that utmost, as even Campbell 
admits, in an open, bold, and skilful manner, so “ as to rescue the 
Queen from the destruction to which she seemed to be doomed, 
to make the King tremble on the throne, aud to gain for himself 
immortal renown." 

The secret advisers who surrounded the Queen inspired her 
with suspicions of Brougham, and an offer was made to »Sir 
James Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abiuger, to make him the 
Queen’s attorney- General in Brougham's place. 

Scarlett had no desire to thwart the King’s wishes, and 
refused to be in any way connected with the case; and Mr, Wild, 
a cautious man, who had practised aS an attorney, and who after- 
wards became Lord Chancellor Truro, was brought into the case 
to keep a watch over his more brilliant but erratic leader* 

For some time proceedings hung fire. The general opinion 
vfras that held by Sir Walter Scott, that whichever party struck 
the first blow would lose tlxe battle. The King's Minis- 
ters were much embarrassed ; on the one hand, some of the 
Opposition called for inquiry into the rumours as to the Queen's 
conduct, which arose from what had leaked out as ta the Milan 

* Greviltc, voh i, p. 24. 

t Ch W. Hastings, Gentleman's Magazine , June, 1869. 
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Commission, and declared that without sueh m inatiiry they 
could not vote for a continuance to the Queen of toe income 1 
allowed her as Princess. On the other hand, the King was 
urging them to take immediate proceedings for degrading and 
divorcing the Queen. Such a courso was most repugnant ty men 
like Liverpool, Eldon, and Castlereagb, who foresaw the storm 
in the country which such proceedings would rouse, am} wht$e 
caution and prudence were more striking than any of their othdr 
qualities. On orte occasion the King drove.both the Premier and 
the Chancellor from liis presence with taunts and insults, aud the 
whole Cabinet resigned. Unfortunately for their own reputation, 
they were induced to resume office at the cost of humbling 
themselves, for the sake of gratifying the passions that swayed 
the royal breast, and deferring to the conceited arrogance that 
inspired his vulgar adviser (Leach), of whom it was said at the 
time, “ if he be in his Sovereign s confidence, lie has the confi- 
dence of no other person in his dominions."'*' 

At length, on the day on which Brougham first publicly 
appeared as the Queen’s Attorney-General, he, according to 
Campbell's narrative, received from Lord Liverpool a proposal 
that the King would ask Parliament to allow the Queen tlio 
increased yearly income of 50,000/., provided she did not take 
the title of Queen, nor come into any part of the British 
dominions, nor exercise any of the rights or privilege^ of Queen, 
other than with respect to the appointment of law officers. 
Brougham states the proposition to have been, that ‘"she should 
have all the rights of a Queen Consort, especially as regarded 
money and patronage.” 

“ A mystery now arose which never has been, and never will 
be, cleared up." Brougham did not communicate this proposal 
to the Queen, who was still at Home, nor did she ever hear of it, 
until after her arrival in London. Urged by her seerdfc advisers, 
she determined to leave Italy and come to England* and there 
defy her husband. At St. Omcr she was met by Brougham and 
by Lord Hutchinson. Brougham describes her as <£ surrounded 
by Italians, and resolved to come to Englaud.” Lord Butehin* 
son u was the bearer of a proposition substantially the satuo as 
that made by Lord Liverpool to Brougham” YWiether by mis- 
take, or acting according to sccrot instructions, is unknown, but l*Urd 
Hutchinson would not regularly submit the proposal to tho Queen, 
while he plainly stated that it had been decided to pro- 

ceedings against her as soon as she set foot on English soil. 
» - "" — — — *-*-*-»- ***** - 

* Brougham’s “ Statesmen,” pp. 236, 257 ; Grcrille. vol. I, pp, 27, 28, 29 ; 
Conf, Campbell, viii. pp. 297, 298, with Colchester’s “Diary,” vol. iii. pp. 116, 
117 ; Brougham's “Life,” vol. ii. p, 356, 

[Vol. CXI. Ho. CCXXII.]— New Sbbies, Vol. LVI, No- II. K R 
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Brougham tried to dissuade her from coming to England, hut in 
vain ; and/ on the 6th June, she arrived in London. ( The great 
mass of the people thought her an injured woman, and give her a 
triumphal reception, In some cases, their sympathy was 
blunderingly expressed. She was accompanied by a hoy, whom 
she said she had adopted, hut of whom no satisfactory, account 
could be given, and the mob shouted as she passed, “ God blese 
your Majesty and your** innocent child/’ a salutation which in- 
volved the admission that she was guilty of the worst crime laid 
to her charge* 

On the very day of the Queen's arrival a Royal message was 
..rought down to each House of Parliament, accompanied by a 
green bag containing the evidence on which the charge against 
her was founded. The Ministers’ object was to <c stun the nation 
by the immediate explosion of the green bag." The Lords at 
once appointed a secret committee, to whom the contents of the 
bag were referred. In the Commons, the Government endea- 
voured to act with equal rapidity, but were defeated by Brougham, 
who now made the earliest of his evcr-memorable efforts on his 
client’s behalf. 

On the 7th June the Commons met to consider a motion for 
an address in reply to the Royal message. Before the debate 
began, Brougham read to the House a message from the Queen, 

u Solemnly protesting in the face of the Sovereign, the Parliament, 
and the country, against the formation of a secret tribunal to examine 
documents privately prepared by her adversaries, as a proceeding un- 
known to the law of the land, and a flagrant violation of all the 
principles of justice. She also protested against the omission of her 
name from the Liturgy, and other measures of the Government 
designed to prejudice the world against her.f On this occasion the 
Duke of Wellington (Brougham writes to Napier) sat under the 
gallery, un<rcammanded the ministerial army, I out-manoeuvred him, 
and got a delay which saved the Queen.” 

Lord Castlereagh, having moved to refer the u green bag*’ to 
a select committee, Brougham, without consulting any one but 
Denman, made what his friends said was the best speech ever 
made, and whigh all admit was good. He went fully into the 
case, threw in an ominous hint that he would not hesitate to 
secure the Queen “ at any desperate expense,” and urged delay. 
The speech made a great impression. Wilberforce, with a view 
to avoid the public scandal of the trial, and to give opportunity 
for further negotiation, moved the adjournment of the debate ; 

« ^ or / e /K a " Life of Lord Melbourne,” vol. i. p. 160 ; Speacer Walpole’s 

History of Lugland ” vol i. 515 . 

f Tide Campbell, vol viii, p. SOL $ Napier, <f Correspondence/* jp« 257. 
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the county members rose one after the other> and so strongly con- 
curred in the wish for an adjournment that Lord Ca&tlereagh was 
obliged to give way, A long and tedious negotiation, both by 
correspondence and conferences, took place, in wtafeh Brougham 
took the most active part on the Queen's side* No arrangement 
could be come to, because the feelings both of the King and of 
tho Queen were too much exasperated and embittered to permit 
either of them to be guided by sober reason* » 

Upon the motion of Wilberforce, an address to the Queen was 
agreed to by the House of Commons, the object of which was to 
prevent the investigation of the case. A deputation, consisting 
of "Wilberforce, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
and Mr. Banks, representing respectively the then undivided 
counties of York, Devon, and Dorset, waited on the Queen to 
present the address. It was with difficulty that they escaped 
maltreatment; the hisses and screams against them were ex* 
cessive, and Wilberforce was saluted by the name of “Dr. 
Cantwell/’ What occurred was thus related by Brougham to 
Oreville — 

44 All the Queen’s Counsel were assembled, and before receiving the 
deputation from the Commons she asked their advice. Brougham 
said that she was disposed to acquiesce, but wanted them to advise her 
to do so, and that her intention was if they had, to act on that advice, 
but to save her popularity by throwing the odium on them, ami de- 
voting them to popular execration. lie therefore resolved, and hits 
brethren likewise, to give no advice at all ; and when she turned to 
him and said, 4 What do you think I ought to do V he replied, 4 Your 
Majesty is undoubtedly the best judge of tlio answer you ought to 
give ; and your own feelings will point out to you the proper course.’ 

* Well ; but what is your opinion ?’ 4 Madame, I have certainly a 

strong opinion on the subject ; but I think there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt of what your Majesty ought, to do ; and there can be no doubt 
your Majesty’s admirable sense will suggest to you what that opinion 
is.’ 4 Humph,’ said she, turning to Denman, ‘and, Mr. Solicitor, 
what is your opinion ?’ 4 Madame, 1 concur entirely in that which 

has been expressed by the Attorney -Genera!,’ and so they all re- 
peated* She was furious, and being left to herself, she resolved not 
to agree to the request of the Commons.* We retired/' adds Brougham 
in his written account of the transaction, 44 in order that she might 
come to a determination. She called us in, and announced that $ho 
had resolved to refuse, and said that she had from the begiunhl& no 
doubt or hesitation, though sho desired to have our opinion/*' ' 

The danger and disgrace of the trial was not, to be 

avoided. On the 5th July, Lord Liverpool brought in a Bill, 
founded on the recommendations of the Lords’ Select Committee, 

* * Cord. Greville, vol* iii* pp. 36, 37, with Brougham’s " Life/’ voh il #fci, 377. 

K K & 
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to deprive the Queen “of the title, prerogatives, rights, and pri- 
vileges of Queen Consort, and to dissolve her marriage with his 
Majesty/" To this Bill the people, as Brougham wrote ‘years 
afterwards, in one voice demurred, 

u They said, suppose all to be true that her enemies allege, we care 
not She was ill-used she was persecuted ; she was turned out of 
her husband’s house; she was denied the rights of a wife, as well as 
of a mother ; she was condemned to live the life of the widow and the 
childless, that he Whp should have been her comforter might live the 
lilb of ari adulterous libertine, and she shall not be trampled down and 
destroyed to satiate his vengeance, or humour his caprice. This was 
the universal feeling that occupied the country. Had the whole facts 
as charged been proved by a cloud of unimpeachable witnesses, such 
would have' been the universal verdict of that country, the real jury 
which was to try this great cause.”* 

Brougham’s knowledge that the feeling of the people was 
wholly on the Queen’s side, and against the King, nerved him for 
the arduous struggle on which he now entered. Never before 
was the House of Lords addressed by a member of the House, 
much less by Counsel at* their Bar, in terms so sarcastic, so defiant, 
and, as some said, insolent, as those which they were now com- 
pelled to hear from Brougham. 

In his first address to the House against the principle of the 
Bill, he contrasted the Queen’s position with that of any wife in 
humble life, from whom her husband sought to be divorced — in 
that case there must have been the verdict of a jury of honest, 
impartial, disinterested Englishmen. 

u There would then,” he said , u have been among her judges none who 
were the servants of her husband, for her Counsel would have had the 
right of challenging all such — none who were hired by him during 
his pleasure — none who were placed in a situation to feel gratitude 
for the past, or expectation for the future favours which he had it in 
his power to besfcow/’f 

On the question that the Bill be read a second time, he 
addressed to the House another argument against its principle. 
In this he referred very plainly to the notorious fact of the King’s 
profligate life since his marriage, and again gave one of his 
ominous warnings : 

“ Be the consequences what they may to any other persons, powers, 
principalities, dominions, or nations, an advocate is bound to do his 
duty,; and I shall not fail to exert every means in my power to put a 

* ,f Statesmen of George III.,” p. 236. Edition 1839. Conf. the passage 
™ form in Brougham’s speeches, vol. i. p. 88, Edition 1838, and 

Works,* voh ix. p, 77, Edition 1 873, where itisomitted. * 

T As quoted by Campbell, vol. via. p. 309. 
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slop to the progress of this Bill. I will appeal to the spirit of holiness, 
ami to the heads of the Church now ranged before me, whether 
adultery is to be considered only u crime in woman, M 

He “tbbught it fit° likewise to remind their lordshtpn of their 
standing order “ that every husband who applies for a ^orca 
shall personally attend the House, in order that he today be 
examined before the divorce is granted— and to show that he 
himself, having always acted as a kind and faithful husband, is 
entitled to a dissolution of the marriage by reason of the infidelity 
of his wife.”* 

Throughout the case Brougham insisted on treating it as an 
ordinary divorce suit, the promoter of which was the husband, 
whose right to a divorce was barred if he were proved to have 
been guilty of the same misconduct as that of which he accused 
liis wife. The law officers of the Crown, on the other hand 
insisted that the Bill was a public measure brought forward by 
the Government for the welfare of the State. On one occasion 
this contention gave rise lo a memorable episode in the case. 
A Mr. Powell being called as a witness, stated h<3 was the agent 
for the Bill ; Brougham immediately asked him, if he were an 
agent, who was his principal. The question being objected to, it 
was supported by Brougham in a speech described by Greville as 
“ uncommonly clever.” in the course of it he said — *• 

“After the assertion of my learned friend 1 am bound to be- 
lieve that this measure is not to gratify the wishes of the King ; 
and that his Majesty looks on with indifference, solicitous only 
that right be done. But who then is the prosecutor ?” And then, 
at the suggestion of a bystander, he declaimed with all Ins 
oratorical power that magnificent passage iu Milton's description 
of death.~“ What is this mysterious being (he continued)*— 

“ That shape hath none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance 1 may be called which shadow seems? 

What seems his head ? 

The likeness of a kingly crown hath on.” 

This produced a great sensation in the House, and some of the 
King's friends amongst the Peers, who had more ze&l than dis- 
cretion, would have committed Brougham to the Tower ; but 
wiser counsels prevailed. The sensation was not confined to the 
House. Amongst all the mortifications and aimoyfrueeft which 
the Kind's ilhadvisod measure caused him — this, next only to 
Denmans misunderstood comparison of him with Noffygave him 


* Ass quoted by Campbell, voi viil p. 310* 
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the greatest vexation. He said Brougham might have spared 
him the attack on his shape. He was more vain of his person 
and of his slim figure than of almost anything else, and he said 
that he*' thought everybody allowed, whatever faults he might 
have, his legs were not as Brougham described them, It was 
in vain pointed out to him that the quotation was only 
introduced for the sake of the passage— 

il What seems his head ? f 

The likeness of a kingly crown hath on,” 

to show the speaker’s impression that the King was the true 
author of the proceedings. He persisted that he was certain 
Brougham had heard of his piquing himself on his shape, and 
thought it would plague him to have it held up to ridicule.* 

If Campbell accurately states Brougham’s opinion, he con- 
sidered his defence of the Queen “the most wonderful effort of 
genius recorded in the annals of oratory.” Certainly he took 
immense, even excessive, pains iu its preparation. As is well known, 
he wrote the peroration seventeen times, before he hit on the 
form he thought worthy the occasion. We cannot assent to the 
estimate of it which Campbell imputes to Brougham. Every one 
knows Mr. Fox’s test of a speech. Does it read well ? If so, it 
was a bad speech ; and if the converse be true, that a speech 
which does not read well is a good speech, then the defence of 
the Queen was a good speech, for assuredly it does not read well. 
Be that as it may, beyond all controversy, the effect produced 
at the time of its delivery was immense. Lord Russell calls it 
the u most wonderful effort of oratory he ever heard/’t Lord 
Minto, a supporter of the Bill, and therefore not prejudiced in 
favour of the speaker or his cause, wrote to Brougham’s mother — 

“ Brougham has just concluded a speech -which has delighted and 
astonished the most sanguine of Ins friends, who you may believe were 
prepared to expect as much from him as man is capable of. In ad- 
dition to his own peculiar and powerful style of eloquence, he has on 
this occasion shown that ho is capable of equal excellence in a species 
of oratory for which many had not given him credit. I will not say 
a word more of it; but I assure you that its effect even upon those 
who are not disposed to judge kindly, has been equally flattering ; it 
will never be forgotten.”! 

We have also the generous and heartfelt testimony of his 
colleague, Denman — 

%i Brougham’s was one of the most powerful orations that oyer pro- 
ceeded from human Ftps. His arguments, his observation^ his tones, 

* Campbell, vol. viii. p. 312 ; Brougham's “Life,” vol. iii. pi- 4HS $ tireville, 
voL i.p, 33. & , , 

f “ recollections,” &c„ p. 137. % Brougham’s “Life,” vol. ft p. 400. 
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Ms attitude, his eye, left an impression on my mind which is parody 
ever renewed without exciting strong emotion* •.Tjhe.npe^oratipu was 
sublime, 1 Spare the altar which must stagger frap* the ii|pck that rends 
its kindred throne.’ Brskine rushed out of the Hot The 
defect of the speech was a want of due care in the nommettli' on the 
prosecutor’s case. If he had taken pains to demonstrate tlif falsehood 
of a large part of the evidence, and contrast the proof witlr the open- 
ing, we might have had a fair excuse for claiming an acquittal on the 
failure of all the charges against us. But this would have been sus- 
picious and difficult after pausing three weeks in the case* and when 
it was known that we had sent for witnesses from so many different 
quarters.”* ^ ' 

After much study of the speech, though we do not assent to 
Campbell's unsparing depreciation of it, yet we agree with him 
that it is inferior to the “ unpremeditated ebullitions of invective 
and sarcasm which Brougham poured forth during the pro- 
ceedings/^ It shows* in many places over-preparation, yet so 
skilfully were the prepared and the extempore parts blended in the 
delivery, that he tells us the extempore parts were supposed to bo 
prepared, and the prepared, except the peroration, to be extem- 
pore. 4 Even Lord Er&kiue, a most practised judge, was taken in. \. 
To our mind there is a want of precision and finish in the 
analysis of the evidence, and numerous instances of what wo 
agree with Campbell is the great defect in Brougham’s 
speeches, “ he dwelt too long upon the same topic, whether 
grave or gay, and he weakened both his logic and his wit 
by excessive elongation/’ § The peroration is as Denman 
described it, and is worthy of the pains bestowed upon it ; 
but the defence, taken us a whole, is far inferior to the con- 
densed energy, to use Brougham's own words, “ the distilled 
venom” of the celebrated defence of Williams for a libel on the 
Durham clergy, which, we agree with Campbell, “ is the best 
Brougham ever delivered, either at the Bar or in Parliament. 
The noble biographer adds, a and I would almost say” [wo could 
say, not almost, but altogether] “that it is worthy to be bound up 
in a collection of English oratory with Enskine’s and Burke's/’ || 

* Arnold’s “ Memoirs of Jienman/’ vol. i, p. 169. 

f Vide vol viii. p. 313. , ' 

X Letter to Mr. Napier, “Correspondence,” p.234. The same lelterbontaius 
mention of one of Brougham’s peculiar powers : " I have the faculty being 
able to write word for word after delivering it, a speech if T 

do not delay it above a day or a day and a half, because the speaking extempore; 
is such an effort as engraves it on the memory/’ ;\ / 

§ Vol. viii. p. 288. In illustration of what is said in refer to the 

passage comparing the proceedings of George IV. .Bmns- 

wick with those of Henry Vlll. against Catherine of Attagda. tide tlio 
Speech , 4< Works/’ vol. ix. Edition 1873, pp. 106, 107, y/ 

|| Vol. viii. p. 330. The Speech wilt be found in MVorka/’weL fe*p. 222. 
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Lord Russell says “ that it carried satire and sarcasm to a height 
that may be called sublime/’* We have referred to the myste- 
rious warnings of undisclosed but terrible evils which Brougham 
more than once uttered during the proceedings. This was 
understood at the time to refer to counter-charges against the 
King, founded on his notorious misconduct with Lady Jersey and 
others ; but Brougham, in his “ Life,” tells us that what he had 
in his mind, and what he intended to do, “ was neither more nor 
less than to impeach the King’s own title by proving that he had 
forfeited the Crown. He had married a Roman Catholic (Mrs. 
Fitzhcrhprt) while Heir- Apparent, and this is declared by the 
Act of Settlement to be a forfeiture of the Crown as if he were 
naturally dead Brougham further adds, that there would 
have been no difficulty in proving the fact of the marriage. This 
was written over forty years aft or the trial, and when more evidence 
of the marriage had come to light than (as Brougham admits) he 
knew of in 1820. Wc think that he underrated the difficulty of 
proving the marriage, and that lie overrated the importance of 
the marriage and its consequences as an answer to the case for 
the Bill* Wo doubt whether the House would have received 
evidence of the marriage, if tendered. Logically, it would be no 
answer to the charge against the Queen of conjugal infidelity that 
the King had, previous to his marriage with her, contracted an 
illegal marriage with another woman ; nor do we think that, 
having regard to the danger likely to arise to the State from 
questioning the title of its Head to the Cnwn, that Brougham 
would have been justified in raising that defence. In his memo- 
rable but overcharged description of the duties of an advocate he 
said : “ Nay, separating even the duties of a patriot from those of 
an advocate, and casting them, if need be, to the wind, he must 
go on, reckless of the consequences of his fate, if it should un- 
happily be to involve his country in confusion for his clients' pro- 
tection f but this requires both the qualification and restriction 
put on it by one of the greatest advocates of our time, the last 
and most brilliant of the Chief Justices of England. 

a My noble and learned friend, Lord Brougham,” said Sir Alexander 
Cock burn, “ whose words are the words of wisdom, said that an ad- 
vocate should be fearless in carrying out the interests of his client, 
but I couple that with this qualification and this restriction, that the 
arms which ho wields arc to be the arms of the warrior, and not of the 
assassin. It is Jus duty to strive to accomplish the interests of his 
clients pa- fan and not per nefas ; it is his, duty to the utmost of his 
power to seek to reconcile the interests he is bound to maintain, and 


* w Recollections/' & c . f p. 157. f Vide “Life/' vol. ii pp. 405, 411. 
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til 10 duty it is incumbent on him to discharge, withth& eternal and 
immutable interests of truth and justice,”^ ’.’v '■ ■’ 

According to this definition of the duties of an ad verier Bfohghauk 
was justified in all that he in fact said and did on b^half hf the 
Queen, but he would not have' been justified “in involving his 
country in confusion” by raising the question as to the, fonwdre 
of the Crown. That would be, if we may express an opklou* 
working not per fas , but “per nefas,” using the arms of the 
assassin rather than those of the warrior. 

Whether Brougham, like Denman, t really believed in the 
Queen’s innocence, is a question which cannot now bo solved, 
Campbell says — 

u Although he has talked to me with unbounded license on almost all 
other subjects, and of almost all other persons, lie has never voJun-* 
teered to tell ino wliat he really thought of the truth of the charge 
against his Royal client ; and I could not with any decency ask, him 
his conscientious belief.’’^ , 

His utterance on the subject in the House of Commons, shortly 
after the trial, was ambiguous : - 

“ If instead of an advocate I laid been sitting as a judge, I should 
have boon found among the number of those who, laying their hands 
upon their hearts, conscientiously pronounced her not guilty. For the 
truth of this assertion I desire to tender every pledge that may bo 
most valued and most sacred. I wish to make it in every form which 
may be deemed most solemn and most binding; and if 1 believe it not 
as I now advance it, I here imprecate on myself every curse which is 
most horrid and most penal.” 

Forcible as this language is, it amounts — as Campbell points 
out — to nothing more than a statement of 'what his vote would 
have been, which might have proceeded on the ground of “ not 
proven/' the evidence being such as not to warrant a verdict of 
guilty ; as to his private opinion on the question of her innocence, 
lie said nothing. At Edinburgh in 18:^5, he said of the Queen, 
“ that borne down by the hand of unscrupulous power, she had 
been saved only by her innocence , and by the force of that jaw 
which the King and his Ministers had combined to destroy 
In his “Life,” after admitting that he was acquainted with cir- 
cumstances unknown to the Queen's other Counsel, of great iudis* 
eretions on her part, though entirely “ unconnected with the 
charges against her,” 4 he continues — , / 

“ Of the utter groundlessness of those charges we all— theiQheen’s 
Counsel — had the most complete and unhesitating belief,- Sjf quite 

* Speech at the dinner given by the Bar of England to M* • ^he 

Oratorial Year-Book for 1805 ” p. 118. / " ; , ■■ 

f See Denman's letter to Brougham in “ Life,” vol. ii p. '389.'; • 

$ Vol. viii. p, 32*2. § "Life/* vdt hi. p. 3. 
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as much as any of the others. The evidence and the discussion at 
the trial not only failed to shake the conviction with which we set 
out from our knowledge of the Milan proceeding^ and from our com- 
munication with such ol' her household as had attended her in the 
South, hut very greatly confirmed it, and removed whatever doubts 
had for a moment crossed our minds. I can most positively affirm 
that if every one of US' had been put upon our oaths as jurymen wo 
should have all declared that there was not the least ground for the 
charges against her.” 

It will be seen that here lie states that all the Queen's 
Counsel, had they been jurymen, would not merely have said 
“ not guilty,” but would have declared the charges against her 
groundless — i.c., that all the evidence against her was false, and 
that she was absolutely innocent. It may be, perhaps, that the 
speech of 1820, made when the facts were fresh in his mind, 
more accurately expressed his opinion than the speech of 1825, 
or the passage we have quoted from his “ Life,” which was not 
written until 1861.* The popularity which Brougham gained 
by his defence of the Queen was unbounded. London presented 
him with the Freedom of the City. In returning thanks for the 
House of Lords, in one of his last public appearances, he proudly 
referred to the fact that 1)0 had been a citizen of London for 
nearly half a century, and to the event which was the cause of 
his being made a citizen. 

“Ifcwas,” said he, “my having in the discharge of my professional duty 
resisted all the force of a powerful, I will not say corrupt, but power- 
ful and unscrupulous Court, and having by that resistance defeated 
their project of ruining a highly connected individual.” 

Similar honours were paid to him by many other corporations 
and public bodies ; but, perhaps, the mark of approbation which 
he most valued was the testimony of Erskine, who thus expressed 
the sentiments of every thoughtful person — 

My life, whether it lias been for good or for evil, has been passed 
under the sacred rule of the Jaw. In this moment I feel my strength 
renovated by, that rule being restored. The accursed change, where- 
with we have been menaced, has passed over our heads. There is an 
end of that horrid and portentous excrescence of a new law, retro- 
spective, iniquitous, and oppressive ; and the constitution and scheme 
of our polity is once more safe. My heart is too full of the escape 
we have just had to let me do more than praise the blessings of the 
system we have regained.”! 

1 ^° tC to ^ vol. i. prefixed to vol. ii. of Edition of 

f Quoted by Mr. McGiickrist in his “ Life of Brougham,*' p, Iffih 
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A more substantial reward was the great merea^e of his pro- 
fessional business. Against these marks cf 
be set" the mark of Royal disfavour. Lord Eldon, at the dost of 
great inconvenience to the suitors and the Bar, and in order to 
gratify the mean spite of George IV., humiliated himself with- 
hold from Brougham and Denman the rank at the Bar winch 
they alike lost by the death of their ill-fated client 5 

We have necessarily dwelt at length on this, the most brlillaht 
part of Brougham s career, and can only glance at that portion, of 
it which embraces the ten years from 1820 to 1830, when the 
Reform movement again made him the popular idol of the day. 
These ten years “ were years of substantial progress and gain/ 
and Brougham stands forth as prominent among the leaders, in 
many cases the leader, in all the movements by which these gains 
were secured. He was the first to attempt a reform of the 
abuses in the endowed charities of the kingdom. Campbell says, 
his efforts in this direction “have cost the nation several hundred 
thousand pounds distributed amongst various sets of Commis- 
sioners, but as yet no real benefit has been gained from their 
labours/ 5 * We borrow our reply to this from Mr. G. W. 
Hastings. “From these words/’ he says, “the coiamdn sense 
and common knowledge of Englishmen recoil, as equally un- 
grateful and unjust/’t <k It would be taking a narrow view/ 7 says 
Lord Russell, “ that large sums have been spent upon inquiries, 
and we have not as yet had an adequate return/ 5 Brougham 
was one of the first who brought before Parliament the subject of 
National Education. His plan showed too great deference to the 
monopolising claims of the clergy of the Establishment to allow 
its receiving the support of the Liberal party, either in or out of 
Parliament. His extra- parliamentary labours in the cause of 
education were more successful. lie was one of the first pro- 
moters of “The London Mechanics' Institution/ the parent of 
hundreds of like institutions throughout the country, which 
have done incalculable good, though* — as is the case with most 
human institutions — not of the particular kind and in the pre- 
cise wavintendld by their original promoters. Brougham, with 
Lord John Russell, Lushington, William Allen, and Others, 
formed the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of .which 
he was the first President. The first publication of the Jwiety 
was the Presidents discourse, “ On the Objects, Pleasuro^ and 
Advantages of Science/ 7 J If that Society, during ^e^^eiiteon 
years of its existence, had done nothing more than: pu’&lish The 

* Vol. viii. p. 338. •, j; , ’ :/;; •• 

In Gentlemans Magazine, June, 1809, — Art. “ GarntibeU <m 
It will be found in the 14 Works/’ Edition 1873, voL vik: p; ’ 
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Penny Magazine and The Penny Encyclopedia it would be 
difficult to overrate the value of its labours in the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. Brougham contributed much, Both as an 
author and as an editor, to the Society's publications As to the 
amount of his literary labours in its behalf, no exact information, 
so fur as we know, can now be obtained. In his inaugural 
address, at the first Conference of the Social Science Association, 
lie gave a most interesting sketch* of the history of the 
Society. 

The most successful of his extra-parliamentary services in the 
cause of Education was the foundation of University College, 
London, in which he took, as usual, a leading part. From the 
College sprang the University of London. The growth of that 
Institution is one of the most remarkable events of modem days. 
Brodgham who, to use Grattan’s words, “ sat by its cradle/’ lived 
to see it successfully claim a right to representation in Parlia- 
ment, equally with its elder sisters of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin. He did not live to see its choice of its first, and present, 
and most worthy representative, whose ability as a parliamentary 
gladiator would have delighted Brougham, and whose Conserva- 
tive-Liberalism would have represented Brougham’s latest 
political opinions. Nor was ho less abundant in parliamentary 
labours during this period. He now appeared to share with 
Macintosh the labours and the fame of successors to Romilly as 
Law Reformers. He assailed the administration of the law by 
Lord Eldon, but the theory of the law still more needed reform. 
In the Session of 1828 he made his memorable speech on Law 
Reform. Campbell, in the tone of sneering and depreciation 
habitual to him, says — 

u It may now be glanced at with wonder, although I cannot say 
that it would be justifiable to condemn any one actually to read it 
through, unless as a punishment for some grave delict. Ifc lasted 
above six hours, during which long period of time, notwithstanding 
the dryness of his subject, there was seldom any serious danger of the 
House being counted out.”f # 

A judge, at once far more candid and competent, Sir Robert 
Peel, 

u Used to say that he having intended only to hear the opening of the 
speech, he found himself chained to the House till its close by its 
power and effectiveness. ”J 


? I! be found in McGilekrist’s “ Life of Brougham/’ p, 222* 
+ A'ol.vm. p, 358. 

4 : Quoted by Mr. Hastings in Gentleman's Magazine , June, 1869, 
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Any one who reads the speech 45 * will find that it proposes in 
principle, if not in detail, the various legal reforms which have 
ln»en made by Parliament during thefiftyyears which have passed 
since the speech was delivered. 

Its immediate effect was the issuing of Commissions of Inquiry 
into the proceedings of the then Common Law Courts, and into the 
Law of Real Property. The reports of these Commissioners 
were followed up by Acts of Parliament, commencing the 
measures of Reform we have alluded to. His devotion to Popu- 
lar Education and Law Reform did not cause him to forget the 
Anti-Slavery cause. Jle it was who brought before the Com- 
mons the well-known case of the Missionary Smith. Smith 
was sent by the London Missionary Society to Demor&ra, 
where he exerted himself v<*ty zealously for the conversion to 
Christianity of the negro population. An insurrection amongst 
the slaves broke out, and the planters, as is their fashion, laid 
tho blame at the door ot the missionaries, and Smith was 
accused of exciting the negroes to revolt, tried before a court- 
martial, and sentenced to death. The capital sentence Was not 
carried out, but the Missionary was cast into a small and loath- 
some dungeon, whore he soon died, Brougham brought forward 
a motion of consul e on the Government of Demerara and the 
comt-martial, its accomplice in guilt. “ A debate of surpassing 
interest ensued/’ Brougham's speech in moving the Resolution* 
and his reply, are given in both the collections of his speeches* 
Campbell states that Brougham “ frankly declared that ho 
considered his speech on this occasion was his chf-d'am vre” 
Campbell’s own criticism on it is that there is no simplicity or 
pathos in any ot its passages that are intended to be touching, 
aud the air of exaggeration which pervades his vehemence sadly 
detracts from its etfect/’f Lord Russell, on the other hand, says, 
* It combined the closest and most pressing logic with the most 
eloquent denunciations of oppression, and the most powerful 
appeal to justice. It contributed no doubt in a very marked 
degree to the extinction of slavery throughout the dominions of 
the Crown of England.” To us it seems there is little attempt 
at pathos ; the speaker intended simply to state the facts, attd 
on them found his argument, which is certainly one of the most 
powerful he ever delivered; but we do not see, any more than 
Lord Russell, the exaggeration which Campbell sees. The 
previous question, moved by Canning, was carried by 193 totes 

* It is given at length in “ Lord Brougham’s Speeches/’ Edition 1839, 
hut only the peroration is given in the " Works/* Edition J873, rMSsvoI. X,p» 3fl. 

J Vet he Original Edition of 1839, and the Revised Edition of 387$, 

f Vohvni. p. 3R Campbell attiibutes to Brougham the same estimate of Ins 
defence of the Queen. 
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against 1 96, but the effect of the debate was extreme and 
powerful 

The minds of the men were turned to the real state of negro 
bondage. The measures of the Abolitionists all over the country 
became more bold and decided. Campbell 'says Brougham 
ascribed mainly to this speech the abolition of slavery in English 
colonies. What Brougham did say was that the cause of negro 
emancipation owed more to this case of individual oppression, 
mixed with religious persecution, than to all the other enormities 
of which slavery has ever been convicted * 

It is singular that no mention is made by Campbell of 
Brougham’s Anti-Slavery motion, which led to his being 
elected member for Yorkshire, and all the memorable con- 
sequences of that event. On the 13lh July, 18d0, a few days 
before the dissolution of Parliament, after the death of George 
IV., Brougham moved — 

u That the House would at the earliest practicable period of the 
next Session take into its serious consideration the state of the slaves 
in the colonies of Great Britain, in order to the mitigation and final 
abolition of their slavery.” 

He introduced the motion by the greatest speech he had yet 
made against slavery. Towards the conclusion he uttered 
this memorable declaration — 

u Tell me not of rights ; talk not of the property of the planter in 
his slaves. I deny the right. I acknowledge not the property. The 
principles, the feelings of our common nature, rise in rebellion against 
it. Be the appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws that 
sanction such a claim. There is a law above all the enactments of 
human codes— the same throughout the world, the same in all times — 
such as it was before the daring genius of Columbus pierced the night 
of ages, and opened to one world the sources of power, wealth, and 
knowledge, to another all unutterable woes, such as it is at this day ; 
it is the law written on the heart of man by the finger of his Maker, 
and by that law unchangeable and eternal *, while men despise fraud 
and loathe rapine and abhor blood, they will reject with indignation 
the wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man. In 
vain you appeal to treaties; to covenants between nations; the 
covenants of the Almighty, whether the Old Covenant . or the New, 
denounce such unholy pretensions,” 

The motion was feebly opposed by Sir Robert Peel, and 
rejected only by 29 votes. Sir Robert used to say be never 
knew what eloquence was till he heard this fcpeech of 
— 1 1 — - 

to *P 8e °h m . the case of the Rev. John Smith* “Works,” 
Edition 1873, vol. x, p, 118. 
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Brougham's.* (< The speech/" says Brougham, w cetteinly was fully 
appreciated in this country, because that speech, as much ns 
anything I had ever done, exercised a notable influence on the 
coining Yorkshire election/’t It first boldly proclaimed the 
proposition which underlay all the arguments against Slavery 
and the slave-trade, and which is thus expressed by Frtwicis 
W . Newman, that “men and women are not and ccmnot be 
chattels, ami that all human enactments which decree this are 
morally null and void, as being against the higher law of 
Nature and of God."J The consequences of this proclamation 
we will describe in the words — lately reproduced by us§~~pf 
one of the most zealous supporters of the Anti-Slavery cause, 
who has just been removed from the world he served so well 
(we refer to the late Sir George Stephen, Q.C.)— 

“IJp to this time, worst of all, we found the people not actually 
against us, but apathetic, lethargic, incredulous, indifferent It was 
then, and not till then , that wo sounded the right note and touched a 
chord that never ceased to vibrate. To uphold slavery was a crime 
against God * It was a novel doctrine, but it was a cry that was hoard, 
for it would he heard. The national conscience was awakened to in- 
quiry, and inquiry soon produced conviction.” 

Yorkshire, which, to use the words of one of Brougham’s suc- 
cessors in its representation, “ lias a knack of making utopias 
realities/* || was the first, to be awakened. Many of the men who 
had at their own cost sent as their member to Parliament Wil- 
berforce, the abolisher of the slave-trade, were still alive* Other 
and younger men of like feelings filled the place of the ciders 
who bad gone. The ancient spirit which, from 1784* till his 
retirement, sent the plain Yorkshire squire to Parliament against 
the combined influence of the “great houses' revived, and Henry 
Brougham, not owning a rood of land in the county, and known 
only as the most zealous and intrepid of advocates and a devoted 
labourer in the cause of human improvement, won the blue 
ribbon of the representation, and was elected member for the 
yet undivided county of York. It was not merely the revival 
of Anti-Slavery enthusiasm which gained his election* 

“ Parliamentary Reform, he himself tolls ns, had been almost a kind 
of local question with Yorkshiremen ever since the days of Sir George 
Saville and Wyvill, and the part I had taken in the question was 
often referred to in the canvass as well as in the Castle Yard of York. 


* Vide C. Sumner’s “ Life,” vol. ii. p, 48. 

f Life/* vol iii p. 88. % “ Phases of Faith,” p. 104. Edition 1874. 

§ Westminster Review, April, 1879 -Art. “The Early Evangelic 
Leaders/* 

|| Iticliard Cobden’s Speech at Wakefield, 11th April, 1849. 
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1 wub therefore pledged to take the lead in that question, now that 
I had become member for the 'county.”* 

In his speech, at the declaration of the poll, he said— 

“ I am now possessed of a power (having such a constituency to 
support me) lhafc will enable me to comped the execution of measures 
which I have only hitherto been ventilating. Nothing on earth shad 
ev*r tempt me to accept place . I have more pride in represpa ting 
Yorkshire than I could derive from any other the King can bestow, 
because L have more effectual means of being useful to my fellow- 
citizens, and of gaining for myself an honest fkmc.”t 

We doubt not that he truly expressed what at the time was 
his real feeling and opinion as to taking office, but so unreserved 
a declaration showed a great want of foresight and judgment. 
The fall of the Wellington Government was only a question 
of time. On its fall there must be a Whig Government, and in 
a Whig Government Brougham must be offered office, and could 
hardly, if be wished, decline it. Indeed, Lord Grey’s letters to 
him, given in the “Life,” show that he considered that it was 
an indispensable condition of his forming any Ministry that 
Brougham should hold office in it. 

“ In his 4 Life/ he rays, 1 My return for the great county of York was 
my greatest victory, my most unsullied success. 1 may say without 
hyperbole that when as Knight of the Shire T was girt with the 
sword, it was the proudest moment of my life, my return to Parlia- 
ment .by the greatest and most wealthy constituency in England was 
the highest compliment .ever paid to a public man.’J Even Campbell 
is constrained to admit that Brougham’s 1 return for Yorkshire was 
the spontaneous declaration of the most numerous, wealthy, and 
intelligent constituency in I|ngland • that he was the fittest man to 
guide the destinies of his country, and he really may be said to have 
gained this elevation by good without any mixture of evil arts”§ 

Prior to Brougham’s election for Yorkshire, the University of 
Glasgow chose him as the most distinguished living example of 
purely Scottish education for the office of its Lord Rector. His 
inaugural discourse on being installed is one of his best produc- 
tions, In an eminently practical way it treats of two subjects — 
“the study of the rhetorical art, by which useful truths are pro- 
mulgated with effect, and the purposes to which a proficiency in 
this art should be made subservient.” To any one who wishes 
to train himself as a public speaker, this discourse is a guide 
and companion invaluable.)) 

We must take a final glance at Brougham’s position at the 


tvkH* vc f ^ P- 47. t As quoted by Campbell, vol viii. p. 367. 
f , § ibid., vol. viii, 369. * 

v??. ,0 ™i reprinted amongst his Rhetorical Dissertations in 

EaiUonlS73, vohvii.p, 113. 
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Bar. Oa the retirement of Lord Eldon, Lord/.Eji'd^rst- at once 
gave Brougham the rank as King’s Counsel, of w&teh be jiud so 
long and so unjustly been deprived. Scarlett was mad'a 
General, and left the Northern Circuit, of wh|ob ^OJtighiam 
became the leader ; next to him in seniority stood the late Sir 
Frederick Pollock, a dull, heavy, and obtuse man, of whom as aa 
advlptfe Lord Denman said, <f He bestowed tfcdiousuest: iA a 
Spirit of lavish prodigality.” *» . : 

“ But Pollock,” says Campbell, “ was discovered to have a far better 
chance of the verdict than Brougham, and on all common occasions 
was decidedly preferred to him. Jn practice at the Bar Brougham 
continued to decline, till he was unexpectedly raised to the woolsack.”* 

Macaulay, who certainly was not biassed by any partiality for 
Brougham, gives a different account. 

fl You will be pleased to lu*ar,” he writes to liis father from circuit, 
u that Brougham has been rising through the whole of the struggle* 
At York, Pollock decidedly took the lead. ” At Durham, Brougnftm 
overtook him, passed him at Newcastle, and got immensely ahead 

of him at Carlisle and Appleby He appears to improve in 

industry and prudence, lie learns Ins story more thoroughly, and 
tolls it more clearly than formerly. If he continues to manage causes 
as well , as he has done of late lie must rise to the summit of the 
profession. ' I cannot say quite so much for his temper, which this 
close and constant rivalry does not improve.” 

Macaulay adds some particulars as to the relations between 
Brougham and Pollock, which will amuse those who, like our* 
selves, remember the two men — 

Brougham squabbles with Pollock more than in generosity or 
policy he ought to do. I have heard several of our younger men 
wondering that lie docs not show more magnanimity* He yawns 
while Pollock is speaking, a sign of weariness which, in their present 
relation to each, ho would do well to suppress. f He has said some 
good .but very bitter things. There was a case of a lead mine. 
Pollock was for the proprietors, and complained bitterly, of the 
encroachments which Brougham’s clients had made upon this' property* 
which he represented as of immense value. Brougham said that the 
estimate which his learned friend formed of the property was vastly 
exaggerated ; but that it was no wonder that a person who found If m 
easy to get gold for his lead should appreciate that heavy metal m 
highly. The other day Pollock laid down a point of law rather ; 
matically. * Mr. Pollock,’ said Brougham, 1 perhaps before, you^ri'n^B' 
the point you will suffer his lordship to submit a few obsery^tioiia on 
it to your consideration.’ *’J 

Even before his election for Yorkshire 

♦Vol. viii. p. 355. f We doubt if it werO pos#ibl& ' ’ ; 

% “Life of Macaulay,” vol. 1, pp, 144, l4fc„ , 
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desire on many, if not all, sides to get Brougham out of the 
House of Commons. Canning offered him the Chief B&ronship 
of the Exchequer ; but as the offer was not accompanied with 
that of a peerage, Brougham declined to be shelved.* “ Why,” 
said Can rung, ^ the post of Chief Baron is, as you know, the half- 
way house to that of Chancellor.” “ Yes,” replied Brougham^ but 
you deprive me of the horses that are to take me on/’lp'We 
believe, though we cannot at this moment adduce our authority, 
that Wellington offered Brougham the Mastership of the Rolls, 
an office which, as the law then stood, he could have held and yet 
continued to be a member of Parliament. If the offer were 
made, it was declined, Brougham wishing to be the leader, or 
one' of the leadens, of the Whigs, a position certainly inconsistent 
with the holding of any judicial office. Wc now come to the 
later of the two most eventful portions of Brougham’s career — 
the Reform era. To understand it aright, it is necessary to con- 
sider Brougham's relations with the Whigs. * 

u The Whig party,” Campbell says, “never cordially took to 
Brougham, nor Brougham to the Whig party ; they had no con- 
fidence in f his steadiness, nor much in his sincerity.” 

We agree with this statement except as regards Lord Grey, 
who, as the long series of letters between them shows, had not 
only esteem for, but confidence in, Brougham. As early in. 
Brougham’s public life as 1818, Romilly, after describing him as 
man of the most splendid talents and the most extensive ac- 
quirements,” adds — 

“ HoW much is it to be lamented that his Want of judgment and ot 
prudence should prevent his great talents and such good intentions 
from being as great a blessing to mankind as they ought to be.”J 

Lord Russell tells us, that many years before the Reform era 
the late, Lord Dudley said to him — 

“ What a character Brougham would have been for the pen of Lord 
Clarendon. Lord Appleby (supposing he had got his peerage) was a 
man who* if the solidity of his judgment had been equal to the 
pregnancy of his wit, would not have been surpassed in this or any 
other time. This,” adds Lord Russell, “ was the truth ; his vast powers 
of mind were neutralised by a want of judgment, which prevented 
any party from placing entire confidence in him, and by a frequent 
forgetfulness of what he himself had done or said but a short time 
bofore.”§ * 

In the autumn of 188G the first Parliament of William 
f IV. met, On th$ first night of the Session (Nov. 2nd) 


* Fide Correspondence with Earl Grey, in “Life,” vol. n, passim* ' 
fMcGilchrist, p. 116. 

i ” Life,” vol iii. p. 237. § “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 139. 
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Brougham gaye notice for that day fortnight for laave : to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill, an announcement which ^ tooic the Whig 
party by surprise, and was very coldly received*? , Iio?4 Ai thorp 
in the Commons, and Lord Grey in the Lords, railed fch$, fjncation 
of Reform; the latter did so with great j udgm'^fe' ana ^tieited 
the Duke of Wellington's memorable declaration agkinst all 
Reffpn, which be was surprised to learn was an ann6nh#ineht 
of the speedy fall of his Ministry. j , ,■ J 

It is somewhat difficult, amidst the numerous and varying re- 
counts of the important events of the next three weeks, to ascertain 
their real history. After a careful examination of the authorities, 
we believe what follows to be the true story of these transaction^ 
Mr. Roebuck, in his “ History of the Whig Administration," asserts 
that “Brougham called a meeting of his friends, and fully explained 
to them the plan of Reform." This statement Campbell “most 
positively contradicts/’* and as positively affirms that Brougham 
never called any such meeting, nor ever explained his plan to 
any ono, and that indeed his most intimate friends professed 
ignorance of its nature. Brougham contradicts Campbell as 
positively as Campbell contradicts Roebuck. Brougham records, 
in his “ Life," that a meeting was held at Lord Altborp's, at 
which he explained his scheme of Reform. It was in substance 
this — that the great unenfranchised towns of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Sheffield, &c. should send members ; that, in 
order to avoid increasing the number of members, five or six of 
the close boroughs should be disfranchised altogether, and the 
others should send one member only ; the suffrage in towns Was 
to be household suffrage ; copyholders and leaseholders ware to 
have votes for counties ; elections were to be confined to ono 
day, and the duration of Parliament limited to three years. That 
a large meeting of the members on the Reform question was 
held at Althorp's rooms the week after the opening of the Session 
is clear from his biography, and this no doubt was the meeting 
to which Brougham refers.+ The 16th, the day fixed for 
Brougham's Reform motion, arrived ; but that very morning 
the Wellington Administration resigned. Lord Althorp, m 
leader of the Opposition, urged that there being no Ministry, 
Brougham's motion should be postponed. Brougham expresled 
the greatest repugnance to its postponement, and then maddone 
of his rash declarations, but which he calls “a statement hil 
positive and well-considered resolution at the time"— r /'/ /<‘; f 
— . * * 1 *,..,.. 

# Yol. viii. p. 383. Mr. Roebuck is wrong in fixing the datb ef the Meeting as 
'November 18. ' ■ ■' ''• ’ ' ' ’ 

f ^ Campbell vol. viii. p. 383 ; Brougham’s M Life/* W& Si p.fil ctf $m , ; 
Le Marchant’s “Memoir of Earl Spencer/ p. 256. , , ‘ ’ 
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“ As no changes that may take place in the Administration can 
by any possibility affect me, I beg it to be understood that, in putting 
off this motion, I will put it off until the 25th of this month, and no 
longer ; I will then, and at no more distant period, bring forward the 
question of parliamentary reform, whatever may be the then state of 
affairs, and whosoever may then be his Majesty’s Ministers.” 

According to Campbell, he expressed to the members of the 
Bar his intention to u take no oifice whatever, and said that when 
he was returned for Yorkshire he made his election between 
place and the service of the people.” Campbell says, “His 
speech in the House was made in a low and hollow voice, 
indicating suppressed wrath and purposed vengeance.” This 
we think is an exaggeration. Lady Grey wrote to Brougham 
“the moment that Lord Grey was sent for by the King,” 
on the 16th November. Brougham could hardly have ex- 
pected an offer of the Great Seal by the time the House tpet 
in the afternoon of that day, but Greville says he was displeased 
“ at not being one of those whom Grey first consulted.” Lord 
Grey was desirous of continuing Lord Lyndhurst as Chancellor. 
Lord Melbourne, “ who had sat in the Cabinet with Lyndhurst, 
and understood his flexibility, thought he might with advantage 
be retained.” Lord Russell, however, says that “ the chiefs of the 
Whig party were not willing to see the high office of Chancellor 
in the hands of any other person than Brougham.” Many of 
Brougham’s friends pressed him to take the Attorney-General- 
ship if it were offered to him. He said he would not, if for no 
other reason because of the certainty of a contest for Yorkshire 
on taking office, which he might lose in a month, and with it a 
large part of his professional income Ly quitting the circuit 
to which, according to the rules of the Bar, having been 
Attorney-General, he could not return. On the 17th Lord 
Grey offered him the post of Attorney-General, which he steadily 
refused, saying that he wished for no office whatever, that he was 
member for Yorkshire, and desired to keep by that and his 
profession. The offer was renewed the following day, and he 
was told that his persistent refusal imperilled the formation of 
the new Ministry ; he still refused to take the subordinate office 
of Attorney-General, but he offered to take the Mastership of the 
Rolls, which office he could hold and yet continue member for 
Yorkshire, and which Sir John Leach, who was seeking the 
Great Seal, would have gladly vacated for him. Brougham 
professed, however, that without office he would zealously 
support the Government. Lord Grey wavered, and was disposed 
to accede to Brougham’s terms, but first consulted Lord Althprp, 
who wag to be the ministerial leader in the Commons". £ord 
Althorp simply answered, “ If Brougham is left in Parliament 
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with an irremovable office, the Ministry will not list ttyrde months, 
aad I certainly will not belong to it” On the morning of the 1 9 th 
Lord Grey told Brougham that he had been desired vyMw King 
to ask if he would take the Great Seal. * It wogfki Appe&jrtbat 
the King positively refused to sanction the proposed arrangement 
as to the Rolls, having, according to Brougham's belief* been 
advised by the Duke of Wellington on no account to allow him 
to be the Master of the Rolls ; “ for such a position, coupled with 
the representation of Yorkshire, would make him too powerful 
for any Government the King, however, while refusing the 
Rolls, said, “ There is no one 1 would rather have for my Chan- 
cellor.” The Times , writing of Brougham after his death, said 
“that he forced himself into Lord Grey’s Cabinet against the 
wish of its chief members.”* There could not be a more 
erroneous assertion. In reply to the offer made by Lord Grey, 
Brougham at first positively declined the Great Seal on the 
ground that he could not give up the Bar and take the chance 
of being turned out in two or three months, with a fortune 
inadequate to support a peerage. Lord Grey begged him not 
finally to refuse the Seal without seeing Lord Althorp, telling 
him if he persisted in his refusal the attempt to form a Ministry 
must be abandoned. 

Brougham accordingly saw Lords Althorp, Sefton, and 
Duncannon ; a long discussion ensued, Brougham remained firm, 
ami alleged his objections with his usual power and fertility of 
argument. At length Lord Althorp said — 

u Well, i have not a word to say against your reasons and your 
feelings, and therefore there is an end of the matter; and you take 
upou yourself the responsibility of keeping our party lor another 
twenty-five years out of power, and the loss of ail the great questions 
which will follow instead of being carried.” 

Brougham requested an hour for consideration, and after 
consulting his brother James and his friend Denman, and in 
consequence of their advice, signified to Lord Grey his willing- 
ness to take the Chancellorship. t 
u Great,” says Greville, “ was the surprise, greater still the joy, at a 
charm having been found potent enough to lay the unquiet spirit^ a 


* Annual Summaries of the Times for a Quarter of a Century, p. 1 ' 

f Gonf. Campbell, vol. viii. p. 373 ; “ Brougham’s Life,” vol,, hi, p, 76- 

80; Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne,” vol. i. p. 344 i GreviUej vol. it 
pp. 64>, 65; Earl Russell’s <e Recollect ions,” &c., p. 67; “Memoir of Earl 
Spencer” (Viscount Althorp), pp. 261, 262. The late Matthew Davenport Hill 
wrote a letter to the Times on the appearance in that paper of the rcmairk we 
have quoted. In it he reports at length a conversation between him and Lord 
Althorp, in May, 1831, which completely bears out the statements m 
Brougham’s “ Life,” 
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bait rich enough to tempt his restless ambition. All men feel that he 
is emasculated* and drops on the woolsack as on his political death- 
bed ; once in the House of Lords there is an end to him, and he may 
rant, storm, and thunder, without hurting anybody.”* 

Nor was this feeling confined to Brougham's enemies or 
opponents ; his friend John Allen, one of the intimates of Holland 
House, strongly advised him not to take office, and his mother 
warned him not to throw away the great position he had raised 
himself to— 1 “ a position greater than could be bestowed by King 
or Minister. "I “ Few mothers" he wrote on her death, “ would 
have disliked to have a son Lord Chancellor : if 1 had got 
the letter three days before 1 eeitainly should have been decided 
by it.”! 

Contrary to the anticipations alike of friends and foes, the 
woolsack was not Brougham’s death-bed* Few, if any, Chan- 
cellors, before or since, have been more influential; None before 
or since have been so prominent a member of the Cabinet. He 
truly says himself, “There was hardly any difficulty, great or 
small, that I was not called in upon, and Lord Grey was never 
satisfied with any debate in which I did not come forward."^ 
By the public Brougham was regarded as the tutelary genius of 
Reform, more even than thn veteran Premier himself. The Time* 
thus expressed the popular belief: “Parliamentary Reform is 
safe from the gigantic powers of its champion on the woolsaek/’jl 
He received the Great Seal on the 22nd November, and, with 
characteristic energy, went at once from the Palace to the House 
of Lords, and, while yet a Commoner, sat as Speaker. His patent of 
peerage being completed, he the next day took his seat as “Baron 
Brougham and Vaux.” The world was astonished at bis assump- 
tion of a double title, his claim to be the descendant on the 
female side of the ancient Barons of Vaux or He Yaulx not being 
generally known, Peers only use two titles where each title being 
of the same grade and separately created, they unite by descent 
in the same holder; a creation of a double peerage was a thing 
unknown. That Brougham, who had always been considered 
“a man of the people," and prided himself on being so con- 
sidered, should make such aristocratic pretensions, excited much 
ridicule. It was said that Henry Brougham bad extinguished him- 
self and become “ Vox [V aux] etpreterea nihil ” while his habit of 
walking to Westminster or Lincoln’s Inn, contrary to the custom 


* Grcviile, vol. ii. p. 6G. f See her letter in “ Life/' vol. iii. p. 80. 

$ Napier's “ Correspondence/’ p. 316. 

§ tc Life/’ vol. iii. p. 441. The assertion is proved by his correspondence 
with Earl Grey. || Times, February 1, 1831, 
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of his predecessors, who, with their officers, went id seroi-st&te in 
carriages, gave rise to the riddle, “ Why does not the Chan* 
cellor use his carriage like other Chancellors f * Thb/&n$wer 1 to 
which was, “ Because he is Lord Brougham and la 

truth, though theoretically a democrat, and affecting 
what he called the “ trappings of office/’ he was by no means in* 
different to the homage to which his new rank entitled him* 
On his first presiding in the Lords at the hearing of applSafe ho 
revived the disused custom pf requiring three bows from < the 
Counsel as th&y approached the Bar ; and writing his “ Life” in 
his extreme old age, he mentions with evident pleasure tile 
number of distinguished persons who attended the ceremony of 
his beingiwom in at Lincoln’s Inn, and that owing to a Chapter 
of the Garter having been held that day, many who gave him 
their support and countenance were in full Court dress, and thus 
made the whole affair very gay.* The suddenness of his rise, 
after his protestations that no change of Ministers could possibly 
affect him, called forth a spiteful attack in the Commons by 
J. W. Croker. This occasioned Brougham's first speech in the 
Lords. In it he sounded his own praises somewhat too loudly. 
After expressing his astonishment at finding himself Chancellor, 
he said — 

“ The tiling which dazzled me most in the prospect opening tp my 
view, was not the gewgaw splendour uf the place, but that it seed) ed 
to afford me, if I were honest , on which I could rely, if I 'were cpnmtentj 
wh%0h l knew to be matter of absolute necessity in my nature, {/’’/ wax 
as able as / was honest and consistent , a field of more extended 
exertion.” * ] 

There is no need to go into the oft-told history of the first Reform 
Bill, except to notice one or two episodes with which Brougham 
was especially connected. Every one knows the story, first told 
by Mr. Roebuck, of the Chancellor’s ordering the attendance of 
the Life-Guards to escort the King to the House, on the memo- 
rable occasion of his dissolving Parliament in April, 3831. 
Campbell describes Mr. Roebuck's account of the transaction as 
“ utterly fabulous bat Brougham himself says— 

“I had foreseen the difficulty (about the escort), and on ascertaining 
that the Life-Guards, the regiment usually in attendance on such an 
occasion, were quartered at some distant barracks (1 think /it Was 
Knightsbridge), sent to the Horse Guards lor such men as to 

be there. On the King making an observation about th-e troops, I 
said, 4 1 hoped his Majesty would excuse the great liberty i Wd taken ; 
but being quite certain he would graciously accede to ottr request, L 
h&d sent to the Horse Guards for an escort to be ready at half-past 


* c< Life/* vol. iii. p, M. 
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one/ Ho said, * Well, that was a strong measure, or a strong thing to 
do/ I believe I had prepared him for this by a little more apology and 
explanation than is mentioned above, but he ever after, when in very 
good-humour, used to remind me of what he called ray high treason/’* 

This proceeding was no doubt unprecedented, but completely 
justified by the necessities of the time. In order to prevent the 
Houses addressing the Crown against a dissolution, a proceeding 
which in the titan state of public feeling would have been full of 
danger, it was necessary that the King should prorogue in person 
and that immediately, and Royal etiquette would hot allow his 
going to Parliament unescorted by his Guards. If it be an ex- 
aggeration to say, as did the Times, of Brougham’s speech on the 
second reading of the Reform Bill that it wasf “ overpowering, 
matchless, and immortal/’ yet it will always keep the front rank 
atnong the monuments of English parliamentary eloquence. 
Lyndhurst, who followed him, confessed that “ a more powerful 
speech of the kind had never been delivered/’ Lord Grey, whose 
life covered the period of Pitt and Fox, said it was “ the, greatest 
speech he had ever heard in his life.” Greville notes the opinion 
of the day, that “the Chancellor surpassed all his former efforts/’ 
Campbell admits that the speech was “ a wonderful performance, 
showing a most stupendous memory and extraordinary dexterity/’ 
He began in a mild and conciliatory manner, as if unwilling to 
injure his cause by the harshness in which he too commonly in- 
dulged, and answered his opponents’ arguments in a strain of 
good-humoured wit and pleasantry rarely surpassed. Repeated 
interruptions, equally unfair and disorderly, made him change 
his tone, and during the remainder of his speech he addressed 
the House in the defiant, if it be not too much to say, bullying 
tone in which he often indulged, and which much weakened his 
influence with the peers. His peroration was magnificent ; no- 
thing can be more happy than the introduction of the parable of 
the Sibyl. His closing words, it will be remembered, were — * 

u I solemnly adjure you — I warn you — I implore you — yea, on my 
bended knees — [here he knelt] — I supplicate you — reject not this 
Bill.” 

On this Campbell makes the following characteristic comment — 

u He continued for some time as if in prayer, but his friends, alarmed 
for him, lest he should be suffering from the effects of mulled port im- 
bibed by him copiously towards the conclusion of the four hours during 
which he was on his legs, picked him up and placed him safely on the 


•Coaf. Campbell, vol/viii. p. 391, et seq., and the passage from Roebuck 
there quoted with Brougham’s * e Life,” vol. ni. pp. 314, 116. 

f 7th October, 3831, “ Works/’ vol x. p. 319, a good example of rkelorica 
skill is the reference to Earl Sand on ami 'his Son, at pp. 338-9-40. 
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woolsack. Like Burke’s dagger-scene in the House* of Commons, this 
prostration was a failure, so unsuited was it to the spectators and to 
the actor, that it produced a sensation of ridicule, and cbnridert&ly im- 
paired the effect of his speech.”* , 11 - 

We believe that Campbell grossly misrepresen ts what occurred ; 
he himself says more than once that Brougham was neyesy&s was 
by some falsely represented, an immoderate drinker; Charles 
Sumner indeed was struck by the fact that Brougham took less 
wine than any gentleman he saw in England at, the head of his 
table.t No contemporary account of the debate, not even tho 
diary of that inveterate collector of gossip, Greville, who hated 
Brougham, mentions any such scene as Campbell describes* 
After the defeat in the Lords of the first Reform Bill, Brougham 
was incessant in urging Lord Grey to obtain power from the 
King to create a sufficient number of peers to carry the Bill* His 
correspondence with Grey is valuable as showing Brougham’s 
thorough determination at the time on that measure of which he 
early foresaw the necessity, though afterwards he affected to think 
that rather than have taken such a dangerous step he would have 
allowed the Reform Bill to be defeated. { 

When the Grey Ministry resigned, in consequence of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s mischievously intended, but to his party’s success 
fatal, amendment in Committee, the Time* announced “that 
the Lord Chancellor was pressed again and again to continue iu 
his high office, but peremptorily refused on which Campbell 
remarks, (< it is quite certain that such a preposterous conception 
never entered the Royal mind.” Sir Denis Le Marehant, who 
was then private .secretary to Brougham, says that Brougham 
told him that the King pressed him most urgently not to give 
up the Great Seal, and reminded him of what had passed when 
he came into office, and said, “ 1 told youthen that you were my 
Chancellor. The King wept, but the Chancellor was firm and 
withdrew/ J § In his " Life” Brougham records that the Royal 
entreaty was that he would undertake the formation of a new 
Government, and that the King when told that that was utterly 
out of the question, was affected to tears, and asked Brougham if 
he meant to abandon him. On the failure of the Duke*o£ 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst to form a Government and the 
return of the Whigs, it was Brougham who wrung from tbe 
vacillating and reluctant King his consent to the proposed 
creation of peers, and shocked Lord Grey by exacting a promise 
that the consent should be given in writing* ! was 

• Vol. viii. p, 388. f “ C. Burner's Life,” vol. i p. 350. 

J See “ Life,” vol. iii. p. 151, et seq> 370-190, et $eq. conf. p. #06. 

§“ Memoir of Lad Spencer,” p. 123,.$ bfce. 
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done, and as Brougham foresaw it, enabled Sir Herbert Taylor to 
inform the peers that “the King's authority had been given, and 
was in hands which he was certain would use it/' , The know- 
ledge of this fact caused the peers to withdraw further opposition 
to the Bill, and the proposed creation became unnecessary. 
Brougham's earnestness carried the Reform Bill. He was mow 
at his highest point of greatness. No Chancellor before or since 
ever attain ed|$nich popularity, or united the character of a 
popular leaderand the office of keeper of the King's conscience. 
In devising and promoting the other beneficial measures of the 
Whig Government he took his full share. The Poor Law Bill 
which, next to the Reform Bill, was their most valuable if not 
most brilliant achievement, originated mainly with Brougham 
and A1 thorp. He reformed the office of Lord Chancellor, created 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and the Central 
Criminal Court, and lie proposed to establish our present County 
Court system, but was prevented by the profligate and unprin- 
cipled opposition of Lyndhurst. Strange to relate, the blow 
which destroyed tlio greatest Ministry England had seen since 
1806, was given by its most brilliant member. Brougham’s in- 
discreet correspondence with the Viceroy of Ireland as to the 
omission of certain clauses from an Irish Coercion Bill, led to 
an entanglement which caused the resignation of Earl Grey and 
the dissolution of his Ministry. Campbell insinuates that 
Brougham intrigued to upset Grey, in order to gain the Premier- 
ship himself, ana asserts that Lord Grey himself suspected it, and 
that his family openly asserted it. 

The following letter from Lord Grey effectually disposes of 
this charge of intrigue : — 

“ Into the other matters of your letter I will not now enter, further 
than to express to you how very sensible I am of all its kindness to 
me, and to repeat to you that f never for one moment believed that you 
had entered into any intrigue, and least of all with Althorp, to remove 
me from office. Independently of all the other considerations which 
would repel such an idea, the reasons you state, both public and 
private, to show the impossibility of such a design, would be quite 
conclusive to anybody who gave one moment’s consideration to such a 
charge/’* 

It was certainly Brougham who rallied the Whigs under the 
leadership of Melbourne, and prevented the formation of a 
Conservative Government He believed that this was the cause 


# Written from Howick, 15th September, 1835, “Life of Brougham/* vol. 
iii. p. 435; and sec “Brougham’s Letter ” at page 434, where he Shows he 
would have been a loser of 9000 /. a year by the change of office. 
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which alienated William IV* from “ his GbaBC^Hor,’*^ and 
altered the opinion which he had once expressed to him™ 
“ I shall' be glad to see you take anything out of the bajg Except 
the Great SeaU’t There can be little doubt, we thml^ that 
Brougham's excessive labour, and the annoyance which &$ v fhi$ 
time he received from attacks on him in the Press, affected hh 
mind,]: and that he acted on many occasions with great indis- 
cretion. The Session of 1834 was followed by Broughatn's 
celebrated visit to Scotland, described by Lord Beaconsfield m 
“the vagrant and grotesque apocalypse of the Lord Chanc§ll6r, 
$nd the fierce recrimination and memorable defiance of the 
Edinburgh banquet.” Brougham's actual indiscretions, With 
many exaggerations, were reported at Windsor, and still further 
alienated the King from hi* Chancellor. We have the King*# 
own authority that one of the grounds on which, in November 
of that year, he dismissed the Melbourne Government was “ the 
injudicious and extravagant conduct of Lord Brougham, which 
had tended to shake his confidence in the course which might be 
pursued by the administration of which he formed so prominent 
and so active a feature, and in its consistency/^ 

With this dismissal ended for ever Brougham's official career. 
Here also ends his “ Life” of himself. He did not attempt any 
“ apologia pro vita sua” during its last thirty-four years. “ The 
rest of his life, as was well said, was spent in restless efforts to 
sustain the reputation which had been compromised by political 
failure.” 

His errors in judgment continued. His mischievous com* 
munieation to the Times on the dismissal of the Ministry that 
“the Queen has done it all,” still further irritated the King, and 
led to the Duke of Wellington's yielding to the Royal wish to 
undertake the Government, with which at first he was unwilling 
to comply. His next step in writing to Lyndhurst, offering to 
take the Chief Baronship of the Exchequer, about to be vacated 
by Lyndhurst again becoming Chancellor, and his speedy retrac- 
tion of it, “ Melbourne thought proved greater want of judgment, 
a grosser ignorance of his own situation, than any which he had 
yet taken/' If it be true — as Brougham wrote to Spencer— that 
he wrote u to the King to throw all the consequences of ; the 
change of Government on him, and relieve myself, || the relations 
between the King and his ex-Chancellor were not imprpyeid. 

r , ju 

* “Life/* vol. iii. pp. 40L41Q. ‘ ■ 

f Related by Mrs. Brougham to Charles Sumner at k 1838, 

“Life of Sumner/’ vol i p. 354. J Campbell, vol, viii. 

§ See the King’s own memoir, given in " Memoirs of Baron Stookmar,” 
vol. i. p. 331. 

|| w Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne/* vol. ii. pp. 45-51, 
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We dismiss bin judicial career in one sentence. Ete was not a 
great lawyer, and therefore, though a most industrious, not a 
good judge. He had been a great. advocate, and, as is too often 
the case, he could not when raised to the Bench lay aside the 
habits of the advocate,* 

Why, on the return of the Whigs to power, did not Brougham 
return with them ? He wrote to his friend and ex-colleague, Earl 
Spencer, " I know that I have been treated as no one man since 
the Athenian Republic was.” t Campbell having been refused the 
Great Seal by Melbourne, which he claimed when he heard of 
the difficulties as to Brougham, thought himself at liberty freely 
to speak his mind about the Whigs, and lias left it as his opinion 
“ that Brougham was atrociously ill-used by them, and that they 
showed disingenuousness, cowardice, and ingratitude.” Whether 
he would have* thought so had they made him Chancellor we 
take leave to doubt. The most connected, and probably tile 
most accurate, history of this transaction is that given in Earl 
Russell's " Recollections.” 

“What then,” he says, “was the nature of the objections which 
prevented Lord Melbourne from ottering to return the Great Seal 
into the hands of Lord Brougham when he himself resumed office ? 
These objections came first font Lord Melbourne^ and were frankly 
communicated by him to Lard Brougham before he finally decided to form 
an administration . In the next place, these objections could not 
fairly be said to imply any charge of treachery towards his chief or 

his colleagues during the former administration TIis faults were 

a- recklessness of judgment which hurried him beyond all the bounds 
of prudence — an omnivorous appetite for praise — a perpetual inter- 
ference in matters with which he had no direct concern, and, above 

fill, a disregard of truth It was for these reasons 1 conceive that 

many weeks before the change of Government he resolved not to offer 
the Great Seal to Lord Brougham, lie told me of hislixed resolution 
on this head many weeks before the dissolution of Sir Robert Beefs 
Ministry, When this resolution became known, Lord Melbourne 
exposed himself and his party to the charge of ingratitude to a man 
whose vast powers and splendid services made him un object of 
general admiration. Observing as 1 did the characters of the two 
men, I thought Lord Melbourne justified in his decision, and I willingly 
stood by him in his difficulties,! 4 1 suppose/ wrote Earl Spencer 
to Mr. Spring Rice, i I must say 1 believe you right, but 1 cannot 
but be grievously sorry for poor Brougham. I, see, of course, his 
glaring defects. X know the mischief these defects are calculated to 
do to himself, and to every one with whom he is acting ; but still 
1 have worked with him for so many years, and hare at different 


* Bor the proof of this see Campbell, Greviile, and Sumner, passim* 
f Memoir ol Burl Spencer, 130, p. 550. J Pp. 1 38-9-40. 
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times lived on such intimate terms with him, that, I must lament, 
though by no means censure, his being thrown overboard when X fear 
there is no whale ready to receive him, arid after a limited time to 
replace him on dry land/ ” , ; , 

Subsequently, when it appeared likely that Lord Spacer would 
be ealled on to form an administration, he said that he felt ho 
was bound to offer the Chancellorship to Brougham, if he chose 
to accept it * * * § Lord Melbourne himself is reported trf ftav© said 
that Brougham left out would be dangerous, but if taken ?4n 
would simply be destructive. “ We may/’ he said, “have little 
chance of going on without him, but to go on with him would be 
impossible/' This was afterwards twisted by Brougham into a 
confession that Melbourne felt that so long as Brougham was 
Chancellor, he himself must be a cipher. f To another friend 
Melbourno said that “even if all the rest agreed to let in 
Brougham, 1 could not bring myself to force him on the Kiug/'J 
Brougham told Campbell, “ with tears in his eyes/' that if Mel- 
bourne had treated him openly and kindly, he might have done 
what he liked with the Great Seal, and “ that they might ever 
have remained friends, that the story of the King's dislike to him 
was false, and even had it been true, the King having been forced 
to change his Ministers, cared not who were their successors/^ 
This statement we attribute to Brougham’s mortified vanity and 
habitual insincerity. Lord Russell, it will be observed, expressly 
states that Melbourne, weeks before lie undertook to form his 
second Ministry, frankly communicated to Brougham the objec- 
tions lie felt to again offering him the Great Seal. 

In the Session of J 8-36, Brougham, out of office, rendered to the 
Ministry and the country a signal service, by conducting tjie 
Municipal Reform Bill through the Lords, against the perverse 
and subtle opposition of Lymlhurst. Had lie been a member of 
the Government he could not have worked harder for them. 
The measure originated in the report of a Committee of Inquiry* 
issued by Brougham when Chancellor — a principal share in this 
great reform therefore belongs to him. We have Brougham's 
own testimony that early in December (1835) he felt bound to 
release Melbourne “ from all personal obligation as to the Great 
Seal, in case he considered the strength of the Government re- 
quired to have a Chancellor/’ || This should be borne ip mind in 
considering Brougham’s subsequent conduct to the Wings, If we 

* “ Memoir of Burl Spencer/’ pp. 541-50. * . ’ , w 

fSee bis letter to Napier, “ Correspondence/' p» SIX* ' 

1 “ Memoirs of Melbourne,” vol. ii. pp. 110, llffc' 

§ Vol. viii. j>. 470. ^ , ,v - 

|j Napier, u Correspondence/’ p. 175- The letter is dated u Brougham, 4 ilan. 
1830” i* ■ , 
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may believe a speech made by him at this time — On laying the 
foundation-stone of tbe Liverpool Mechanics' Institute,* he then 
gave up all desire for office. After referring to the fetter and the 
cramp imposed upon one used to independence~to the being 
buried while yet alive, to the people's conditions and claims, in the 
House of form and etiquette appointed for all Ministers, he con- 
tinued— 

“ Who, then,' can marvel at the exultation which I feel to shake off 
and to brace every fibre of my frame, when casting off these trammel??, 
bursting through the cerements of that tomb, 1 start into new life and 
resume my position in the van of my countrymen, struggling for their 
rights, and moving onwards in the accelerated progress of improve- 
ment, with a boundless might and a resistless fury, which prostrate in 
the dust all the puny obstacles that can be raised by the tyranny of 
Courts and their intrigues, the persecution of bigots and tlieir cunning, 
the sordid plots of greedy monopolists or corrupt municipalities ? In 
this proud position X am now placed; and I have no desire to leave it, 
I am once more absolutely free, the slave of no party, at the mercy of 
no Court intrigue, in the service of my country, and of that only 
master/* 

These virtuous resolves wore early put to a severe test. Before 
the opening of the Session 1 830, Brougham, then at his Westmore- 
land home, learned that Sir Charles Pepys, whom he had made 
Master of the Rolls, was made Chancellor and Baron Cottenham. 
This unexpected event seems to have affected Brougham’s mind, 
and during that Session he did not appear in Parliament. When 
Brougham was deprived of the Great Seal, Lyndhurst said to 
Greville — 

u He will be the most troublesome fellow that ever existed, and do 
all the mischief lie can ; he will come down night after night and pro- 
duce plans of Reform on any subject, he will make speeches two or 
three hours long to very thin houses, which will be printed in all the 
newspapers, or published by himself and circulated — in fact, a series 
of pamphlets/*:); 

This accurately described Brougham’s subsequent parliamentary 
career* In the Session of 1837 he returned to Parliament. , He 
might have addressed his former colleagues in the language of 
Achilles: “You shall know the difference now that I am back 
again/* Thenceforward until their fall from power — notwithstand- 
ing his Liverpool protestations — his release of Melbourne from “all 
personal claims on the Great Seal, nothing could exceed his 
rancour and animosity against them. We learn from bis letters 

r*~~ * July 20th, 1835. 

f “ Works/* Edition 1873, vol. x. p. 86, 

t journal, voh it p. 153. In the Session of IS 35 Brougham is recorded by 
Hansard to have spoken not less than 221 times. 
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to Mr., Napier that he would not oven meet them in society. 
Looking at his speeches of 1837-84), as specimens of rhetorical 
invective, they justify his opinion, controverted by C&papbMl, that 
he had made greater speeches in the House of Lords than ho had in 
the House of Commons. In corroboration of his own opinion it 
should be stated that he now made what he termed hi& 4( ir&$t> 
arttyavoW) to compare small things with great*” This was hisepeech 
on M the immediate emancipation of the negro apprentices/ 7 by 
far the greatest of all his Anti- Slavery speeches* One of his 
great objects was to make the Edinburgh Review not the 
organ of the Whig party but his own, in order to turn it ifyto 
a weapon of offence against the hated ministers. Mr. Napier 
would not allow the Review to be made the organ of private 
spite and mortified vanity, and in the end Brougham severed his 
long connection, ¥ with the Edinburgh. On this part of Brougfeft/s 
career it is best for his admirers— amongst whom we are proud 
to number ourselves — to say, “ taceamus da hix ” He bad made 
himself an impossible colleague, and then attacked his farmer 
colleagues with all the force and vehemence of his character, 
because he had made it impossible for them to act with hint. 
il In his own mind/’ says Campbell, “ he had vowed their political 
destruction, and he was indefatigable in the efforts he used to 
accomplish that objeefc. ,7 f But his animus was too evident, and 
his invectives neither influenced votes in the House nor opinions 
out of doors. Whether he had dreamed that on the accession of the 
Queen a new Government would be formed, in which he would 
bo asked to take part, no one knows, but it is certain that he 
showed “particular hostility to the Court, as if offended by personal 
slight.” Not only did he attack and protest in the journals against 
the settlement of the Civil List, but in the introduction to his 
Speech in the Queen s Case, which he was then writing for the 
first edition of his speeches, he drew a parallel between the visit 
of Caroline to St, Pauls to return thanks for her acquittal, and the 
visit of Victoria to the Guildhall banquet after her accession ; “the 
far more simple and unbought grandeur” of the one is contrasted 
with the extraordinary pomp of the other,” and any comparison 
between the two is said to be “ altogether ridiculous.” The Visit of 
Caroline “was a real occasion,” that of Victoria “a tame and 
unmeaning pageant.”}: His couduct at this time disgusted;even 
those most inclined to admire him. / ; / 

“ I am almost sorry/’ writes Charles Sumner, “ that .I'.haire seen 
Lord Brougham, for 1 can paint him to my mind’s eye , $<?■ danger as 
the pure and enlightened orator of Christianity, civilisation, and 

■ „ 1 — '--r y - 

* January 29, 1838, “ WorkB,” Edition 1873, tqI, x. p. 223. 

f VoL yin. p. 482. * Fide “ Works,” Edition 187& toL a. pp, 206, 207. 
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humanity, I see him before, as now, with powers such as belong to 
angels ; why could i not have found him with aa angel's purity, 
gentleness, and simplicity ? I must always admire his productions as 
models of art;, but l fear that 1 shall distrust his sincerity and the 
purity of his motives, ^ . Certainly, in the society in which I 

have moved, 1 have heard but one opinion expressed with regard to 
the dishonesty and malevolence which have characterised his late 
conduct.”* 

At this time a sudden report arose that Brougham had been 
killed in Westmoreland by an accident to his carriage. It created 
a very great sensation : more than two thousand people went to 
Ins house to inquire as to the truth of the rumour. The general 
opinion was that it either originated with or was connived at by 
him, in order that not only he but the Government might know 
hd*v he was regarded by the public. Campbell .pays he was dis- 
satisfied ; but to Napier he professed himself abundantly satisfied 
with the result* There was, no doubt, much good feeling towards 
him displayed, but as Jeffrey remarked — 

The English public is naturally generous and humane, and there 
was much in such a fate to soften all asperities. I rather think, 
however, that these kind-hearted people should be entitled to a jus 
retractufi or a restitutio in integrn on the failure of the condition on 
which their praises wore given, like the worthy man who was per- 
suaded to tender his forgiveness to an ancient foe who was said to be 
dying, and turned round after he had shaken hands, and said, 
‘ .Remember, though, if you recover l retract my forgiveness*’ ”f 

With the fall of the Melbourne Ministry the interest of 
Brougham's career ceasou, though he was a prominent member 
of the Upper House, until within a short time of his death. 
His unrelenting enmity to the Whigs continued — in fact, all his 
old acquaintance seem to have been the subjects on whom Ids 
powers of invective were exercised. * Not, as one of his oldest 
friends said, that u he was a malignant or bad-hearted man, but 
he was an unscrupulous one, and where his passions are concerned 
or his vanity irritated, there is no excess or dereliction of prin- 
ciple of which he is not capable.’^ He made many approaches 
to the Conservative party, but though they accepted his support 
they would never enrol him as oue of themselves. His speeches 
continued to be as numerous, and his subjects as diversified, as 
ever* ** At all times as a speaker," says one of his most friendly 

* “ Sumner’s Life,” vol. i. p. 352. 

+ Letter to Napier, ‘‘Correspondence/’ p. 302. A Full accouafcof this transaction 
and ike comments on it in the press will be found in Campbell, vol vii*. p, 506, 
i't and see references to it in Napier’s “ Correspondence/’ pp. 302, 312,313. 

| Letter from Sit Jas. Stephen tp Napier, “ Correspondence/* p* 279. 

^ 'Letter from John Allen to Napier, “ Correspondence/* p. 323. 
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critics, “Brougham was extremely unequal, Jfis Mediocre 
speeches — all but those which are really great*^-4re the dullest 
and heaviest reading/’* After 1841 his sjjfe^ches'.h^y^f rose 
above mediocrifcy.f As Lyndhursfc foretold, he constantly 
introduced Bills for the amendment of the law, drawn for the 
most part very crudely, and which, as introduced by him, seldom, 
if ever, found their way into the Lower House, still less ipto the 
Statute Book ; but they were useful in keeping the great caus& of 
Law Reform before Parliament and the public, and they were in 
many instances the germ of measures which have since received 
the sanction of the Legislature. To the same cause hie devoted 
much time and labour, as the Chairman of the Law Amendment 
Society, and afterwards of the Social Science Association, His 
industry and versatility remained long unimpaired. When far 
past threescore and ten, enraged at the rejection of his Bill to 
codify the Criminal Law, he persuaded the editors of the Quarterly 
and the Edinburgh to insert an article in each of these 
Reviews, criticising the judges’ report against the measure; 
and lie wrote — Mr. Hastings tells us — both articles in styles 
“so different, and employing arguments and illustrations so 
diverse, that it would not have been easy to believe them the 
products of the same pen ;”J but as early as 1850 Greville noted 
the deterioration of his social qualities and his colloquial powers ;§ 
and Macaulay, when lie met him in the House of Lords in 1857, 
thus described him: “Strange fellow; his powers gone; his 
spite immortal — a dead-nettle.” i| He continued, when in London* 
occasionally to take part in hearing appeals in the Lords, and 
was so engaged with his sometime friend sometime foe, Campbell, 
on the last day but one of Campbell’s life. He spent a consider- 
able part of ea^h winter at Cannes, in the chateau Eleanor Louise, 
so named after his deceased daughter. Over the portal of the 
chateau (we have heard) he placed this inscription — 

u Fortum Invent et Fortuna Valeted ^ 

u Here,” writes Campbell, describing a visit to him, tc he comes, a 
solitary being to a foreign land, where there is no one to welcome him, 
without any occupation to excite him, the projects of ambition which 
« he has been fostering since his full from power for ever blasted, and 
the infirmities of old age perceptibly laying hold of him. At feat lie 
s^foued very melancholy, but he gradually brightened up as we talked 
over our old friends. Ho conversed very agreeably about the cfelture 


* McGilcbrisf , p. 423. 1 ' - , % '• "/■ 1 “ \ / /' 

f In illustration couf. his speech on Wellington, 1839, with feat on 
Wellington's death, 1852, “ Works,” vol. k, pp. 443*58/ 

X Gentleman 9 * Magazine^ June, 1889. 

§ f ‘ Journal/* voL iii. p. 339. |( “ Life/* Vol. it p. 431; 
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of Ills oranges and his olives, but he chiefly delighted in discussing 
the Bills of the last Session, and those of the Session to come.”* 

We suspect thdl this is an exaggeration— Brougham's tem- 
perament was too buoyant to give way to melancholy, and his 
literary labours, in which he continued until almost the end of his 
life, afforded him occupation which amused and soothed, if it did 
not excite him.f His residence at Cannes gave occasion for the 
last glaring eccentricity with which he amazed the public. Alter 
the Revolution of 1 84s8, he applied to the Provisional Government 
to he naturalised as a French citizen ; with the view, Campbell 
insinuated, of becoming one of the Deputies to the National 
Assembly for the department of the Var, in which his chateau is 
situate, and even if it might be so, President of the Republic. 
He was informed that the cost of his naturalisation would be the 
loss of his English peerage and pension. Whereupon, in his 
place in the House of Lords, with as much coolness as if he had 
never sought French citizenship at the hands of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic, he in a highly Conservative speech 
reviewed and denounced the recent revolutionary proceedings in 
France, Germany, and Italy 4 In his yearly journeys to and 
from Cannes he never failed to visit Paris, and to attend the 
meetings of the Academy and the Academy of Sciences. This he 
did even in the last year of his life. One who then saw him 
describes “ his vigorous body, now weighed down with infirmity, 
the gait, once so energetic, now so slow, advancing with difficulty, 
expressing himself with hesitation ; the will still firm, but the 
mind less ready, and the old fire of the glance already nearly 

extinct/*§ 

“ The goodwill, which is naturally entertained for old age” — 
said the Times writer whom we have before quoted — “induced a 
younger generation to gratify him with habitual eulogy.” This 
was especially the case at the yearly meetings of the Social 
Science Association. His last public appearance in England was 
at the yearly meeting of the Association, for 1 866. He read 
part of the customary inaugural address, but the larger part was 
read by Mr* Hastings. We must find space for brougham's 
last public utterance. After referring to the clcse of the seven 
weeks' war between Austria and Prussia, the address concluded 
with these startling sentences : — * 

“While men will fight and slay their tens of thousands, the crime 

f Several volumes of the Edition of his work in the Edition of 1873, were 
c ised and edited by him at Cannes — vide vol ix., Preface. 

t Campbell, vol. viii. p. 550, 

§ M. Miguet of the Academy of Sciences, vide u Works/’ vol ix,, Preface. 
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of murder on the largest scale must go unpunished <■ and imrepentod. 
Yes, unpunished in this world! But our heavenly Father, wh i le 
bestowing free-will on his creatures, hath declared them haoowtable 
for its abuse; and administering justice in mercy towards the numbers 
deceived or compelled into blood guiltiness, he condemns .those, who 
betrayed or forced them as their accomplices or insfcrumehtf to the 
unspeakable and enduring torments of Hell !” # ‘ ; , 

He spent bis last winter at Cannes, apparently in solitude, 
and died th^Ji in his sleep, May 7, 1868, in his ninetieth year* 

44 Who would not mourn for Brougham,” wrote his life-long friend, 
Jeffrey, on the false report of his death, “ and who docs not rejoice 
that the time is not yet come when the land is to be darkened by the 
extinction of fc so great a light ? I wish to heaven its courses Were 
better ordered. A glorious planet he might have been; but, dis- 
daining to be less than a sun, lie has run the wild career of a comet, 
threatening all systems with disturbance. What will the end be ?”f 
The end, we fear it must be Sftid, was that the latter portion of 
Brougham’s career overclouded the splendour of the earlier. 
Wo regret to think that he must often have felt in the decline 
of his life that his achievements had not corresponded with his 
efforts or }iis hopes.i 

44 It is agreeable to turn,” we adopt Macaulay’s words in reference 
to Attcrbury, 44 from his public to his private life. His turbulent spirit, 
wearied with faction, now and then required repose ; and he found it 
in domestic endearments, and in the society of the most illustrious of 
the living arid the dead. Of his wife little is known; hilt between 
him and his daughter there was an affection singularly close and 
tender. The gentleness of his manner when in the company of a few 
friends was such as seemed hardly credible to those who knew him 
-only by his writings and speeches.” 

44 No human being, probably,” wrote one who knew him long and 
well, u uttered a greater number of severe expressions of his fellow- 
creatures ; and I believe, at the same time, there is hardly any man 
who has shown more constant and affectionate regard to the interior 
circle which enjoys his real and abiding goodwill;^ , * 

We dismiss our subject in the ffuniliar words of Burke. 
Brougham fell into errors — he had faults — “but our error is 
.greater, and our fault radically ruinous to ourselves, if We, do 
not bear, if we do not even applaud the whole compound \flUid 
mixed mass of such a character. Not to act thus is folly J I 
had almost said it is impiety. He censures God, whotyuarrels 
with the imperfections of man/' ^ v 

. * MeGdekmt, p. 239. f Napier, « Correspoodeu^V p* 303. 

J Timex, ybi mpra f .v / 

§ Sir James Stephen to Napier, “ Correspondence, M p. 279. What k said in 
the text is allowed contemn omnium, as is also his filial reverence and affection 
for his mother, and his devoted affection for his brother. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


/ NDJA AND CENTRAL ASIA (-2i’d Vol. CX. we 

brought down the narrative of Afghan affairs to the period of ten- 
tative negotiations with Yakub Khan. At length a demonstration of 
advance on our part from Jalalabad towards Cabul decided his wavering 
purpose. He came in person, with some degree of state, to Gandamak, 
the farthest point of our advance, to confer with Major Cavagnari. He did 
not express his father’s unwillingness to receive a .Resident. Indeed, the 
only article of our demands to which he made any serious objection was 
that which involved the concession of territorial rights. On the 2Gth of 
May the English Plenipotentiary signed the definitive Treaty of Peace. 
The main provisions were that the relations of the Amir with foreign 
Slates should be subject to Biitisli control and advice; that the 
British Government should support him against external aggression ; 
that the Kuram, Peshin, and Sibi Valleys, though continuing to be 
Afghan territory, should bo assigned for occupation to the British, 
the Amir receiving the surplus revenue afte** payment of the expense 
of administration. The British authorities were to have complete 
control of the Khaibar and Michni passes as well as of relations with 
the independent tribes of the districts in which the passes arc situated. 
The Amir was to receive an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees 
(G0,000/.), payment being contingent upon his strictly executing the 
treaty. Commercial faculties formed the subject of a separate agree- 
ment concluded for a term of twelve months. Telegraphic com- 
munication, vid the Kuram valley, was to be established between 
British territory and Cabul. Recollections of the misfortunes that 
befell our friends after our withdrawal in 1842 suggested the provision 
that an amnesty should be proclaimed guaranteeing all subjects of 
the Amir from molestation on account of their intercourse with the 
British during the period of occupation. But, judged by the light of 
events, the most serious of all the stipulations was that which permitted 
a British agent, provided with a sufficient escort, to reside at Cabul 
and authorised him to depute British agents to points on the frontier 
on special occasions. The settlement thus arrived at was criticised In 
England from two opposite points of view : the point of view of those 
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who thought Government had done too much, and <>f those who thought 
it had done too little. Critics of th$. first kind were, of course, those 
who had uniformly — if not consistently — opposed k polity Off 'action in 
Afghanistan,. We need not repeat the general argumenis wcha-voalready 
employed to show that action of some kind was imperative!. But as 
some champions of the Inactivity School treat the tragic fate of our 
Envoy as conclusive evidence of the impolicy of sending tu} English 
Resident to Cabul, we may briefly refer to some matters they have not 
thought it judicious to notice. Shir Ali, in 187 3, would beyond question 
have been willing to receive agents on his frontier if we had given him 
the specific pledge of help against Russia which he demanded. He 
was thou strong, and could have taken efficient measures for securing 
the safety of his English guests. Yakub was weak, and thus the ex- 
periment was tried under the most unfavourable conditions. Wo shall 
see, too, that the policy failed not so much from any intrinsic fault as 
from the neglect of the necessary precautions in its execution. No 
reasonable person has ever doubted that Englishmen in Cabul run 
grave risks. Those who say they ought not to be sent there, have 
first to show how without British agents British influence, is to 
be paramount. It is mere idleness now .to say that it need not be 
paramount. If we left Afghanistan alone, we should leave it to 
anarchy first and then to Russian influence; an influence not stable, 
perhaps, not advantageous to Russia except as an engine of rmsoluH 
against us. The Duke of Argyll himself, in 1873, was most anxious t<> 
send an English office]* to the frontier. The need is greater now that 
Russia is advancing, if not qii Merv, towards Morv. More worthy of 
serious consideration are the objections made on the other side to the 
Government policy. It is charged with having (1) made a premature 
peace, and (2) made a peace on conditions which do not give us the 
guarantees we need. Sir Henry Rawlinsorf s opinion has been— unfairly , 
we think — cited as condemnatory of the treaty. It is certain that he docs 
not regard the settlement arrived at as one very likely to be permanent, 
Herat, he says, is the key of India. On it our eyes should be fixed— 
with reference to it all our arrangements should be made. Oatukhar is a 
step to Herat; we ought not to have abandoned it ; we shall, probably 
before long have to return to it. Events seem to justify his pro 
diction. We do not pretend to discuss here what are the minimum or 
maximum strategic requirements of the situation ; but the explanation 
of its policy given by Government is plausible, and when sujqdemente* 1 
by considerations which Government cannot, in tire present state of 
public feeling, prudently avow, seems to us not unreasonable. Tin* 
Amir Shir Ali compelled us to go to war with him. , Jt was in 
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the truest sense a defensive war, undertaken to defend’ legitimate 

interests. But the opportunity earned a*good one for terminating the 
period of uncertainty and inconvenience Which had lasted so long, and 
for rendering the recurrence of the provocation — -so far as ordinary 
means and foresight could render it— impossible. We were to uphold 
as far as circumstances permitted the traditional policy of England, and 
while excluding foreign influence from Cabul to interfere as little as 
possible in the concerns of that country, and keep it, if we could, strong,, 
prosperous, and independent. We might have simply retained the 
points of vantage we had gained, or we might have made peace with the 
separate tribal chiefs. But it seemed more conducive to permanent 
tranquillity and the realisation of our ends to recognise and foster a 
central authority. Yakub Khan in his youth had been able and popular. 
There was no reason to believe he had lost beyond recovery either his 
power or his popularity. Therefore it was desirable to make peace 
with him. 

It is easy to say now that he has lost the obedience of his subjects 
because he accepted our alliance. But it is not clear that he has lost it 
— or lost it from that cause. At any rate, at the time there was quite 
as good reason to hope that our recognition and support . would 
strengthen his authority. Even if he proved weak and faithless, wo 
had still as substantial results of the campaign the strong frontier, the 
vindication of our prestige, and the blow to Russian influence. From 
our new posts we would always be within striking distance of Cabul. 
To give Yakub every chance, it was necessary to reduce our demands 
to a minimum. We gave up Candaliar and Jalalabad, because 
to have retained them would have deprived him of the richest and 
most valued of his provinces. They were not necessary for such a 
strategic plan as present circumstances suggested. They could 
always be easily reocenpied from our posts at Peshin or Lundi 
KotaJ, There was need, too, of a speedy settlement. Our troop®, 
unhoused and far from their base, were exposed to the hardships of a 
peculiarly sickly season. The financial distress of India rendered the 
military expenditure peculiarly embarrassing. There was, no doubt, 
a desire to discomfit the Liberals by a show of moderation. On all 
these grounds, peace having been made, our Government refrained 
from a victorious occupation of Cabul, and thus, no doubt, an oppor- 
tunity was lost of giving the turbulent populace of that town a salutary 
tesson. To « set free the soil” the homeward march was commenced *; 
cholera and other formsof disease followed our worn-out soldiers through 
the hot plains of Jalalabad, and the mortality is said to hate been m 
great that even now Government hardly avows the full loss of meh\ 
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The fresh crisis found the thinned ranks of n?tSir boy regiments 
resting dispirited in their camps on the nqw frontier i%' the canton- 
ments of the Punjab. , The ' evacuation of Cand^ksir , , wr|* 8 f tel y 

postponed 5 the Amir returned alone to his capital,' the 

task of consolidating his authority. At Herat, his lml&bifdtSlir', Ayub 
Khan, showed a disposition to rebel — he certainly wrote to ‘the Amir, 
expressing his angry disapproval of the English aUiahpev In 
Badakshan, Mir Baba Khan had openly asserted his independence,: and 
even asked the , Viceroy to recognise it. Abdu-r-rahmar frohi his 
refuge in Bokhara, backed, it was believed, by Russian influence,was 
intriguing. Though many of the leading Afghan chiefs*— the Ghiljm 
and the Kunar chiefs, for instance, and even Wali Muhamad~~recogni sed 
the Amiris authority, there were rumours of plots and disaffection 
everywhere. The Amir, after the manner of Afghans, had to defend 
his throne by consigning many of his relatives to prison. At Herat 
especially —a town half Persian, half Afghan — mischief was rife, 
But Yakub Khan showed an honest willingness to fulfil his engage- 
ment with us. The amnesty was duly proclaimed. A Russian 
Envoy, who tried to approach him with a complimentary letter, Was 
sent back to the frontier, and General Kaufmann was told in fhturc 
to send communications through the British Government The 
Amir even made fair preparations for reasserting his authority. Troops 
were despatched to Balkh. The Turkomans who harassed the great 
trade route from Persia by Herat and Maimena were repulsed. On 
the 24th of July, Major Cavagnari, as British Resident, accompanied 
by Mr. Jenkins of the Punjab Civil Service as Assistant, and an 
escort of 26 cavalry and 50 infantry of the corps of Guides, Reached 
Cabul. He had been met on the frontier by an escort He was 
welcomed to the city with imposing ceremonial, and received a cordial 
greeting from the Amir. It is said that subsequently the Amir f a 
manner became cold, and that the attitude of the people, especially of 
the soldiers, was threatening. But the official reports of the Resident 
~by this time Sir L. P. Cavagnari — and the letters sent by Jup col- 
leagues, to the Press in India and their friends at home, give up indica- 
tions of a change. The Envoy meditated a tour through the |ro)aWed 
provinces with the Amir-, and later it was arranged that t|$,/Amir 
was to come to Calcutta to be received by the Viceroy grand 
durbar. , The bouses assigned to the Resident were 
Though incapable of defence in themselves, they weH assumed to be 
defended by the works of the citadel. Sep- 
tember, some half-mutinous regiments that from .Herat, 

panic-stricken with cholera, were admitted % The 
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accounts of the few survivors of the escort, and attendants are con- 
flicting. According to that which seems most trustworthy, the 
Herafci soldiers clamoured for pay, reviled the Amir, insisted that he 
should expel the infidels, and as, with vain entreaties, lie refused to 
do so, they went in a body and attacked the Residency build- 
ings. The garrison made a strenuous but fruitless defence. When 
tho house was, at last set on fire, they charged out, hoping 
to gain the shelter of a stone building; but they were borne 
down by numbers. With hardly an exception, all fell fight- 
ing sword in hand. Of their assailants 210 perished. The 
wretched Amir eat helpless in his palace; he sent his commander- 
in-chief, the burly Baud Shah, to quell the tumult ; but the 
rioters stoned him. So serious were his wounds that he was at first 
reported to be dead. The Amir then sent Ids son; ho sent Mollahs 
with a Koran — but all in vain. The mutineers had been joined by 
other regiments and by some of the townspeople, whom the hope of 
plunder, hatred of the foreigner, and religious fanaticism — it was 
the month of Ramazan — attracted to the fray. The agents of the 
various factions that convulse Afghanistan had of course been busy. 
Tidings of the disaster were brought to Ali Khcl by a messenger. 
Fortunately there is a telegraph to tho Kuram Valley from Simla. 
The Viceroy, apprised of what had occurred, ordered an immediate 
advance on Cabul. Major Massey, hurrying on from Ali Khel, seized 
the summit of the Shuturgardan. The tioops that had just left 
Oandahar marched back to reoccupy it. Troops were hurried from 
the neighbouring cantonments to the Khaibar and the Kuram. 
The frightful loss of beasts of burden during the campaign had 
almost denuded the Punjab of mules and camels. But in default of 
adequate transport, it was decided to send the troops lightly 
equipped. Experience gained in the Zulu War no doubt suggesteefrexpe* 
dients. Government, we think, hardly regretted that the necessity 
of reducing the number of non-combatants gave it a pretext for escaping 
from the embarrassments which the presence of Special Correspon- 
dents in the camps had caused in the late war. General Kennedy, 
whoso power of organisation had been found so useful in the Bombay 
famine, was appointed to the absolute control of transport and 
supply. Though the wildest reports were in circulation, there was no 
indication that the rebellion was likely to extend beyond Cabul. , At 
Candahar (whefe our orderly Government and profitable custom had 
rendered us popular) the Governor made cordial offers of help. The 
Ghikat Chief (whose district extends from the Skuturgardan to Cabul), 
declared himself warmly our friend. At first there were grave fears 
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that tlie Amir either had connived at the massacre, or would be com - 
polled by the pressure of the disaffected to head tHh inmtrrection. It 
seems, however, that he was guilty at the worst only $£• deplorable 
want of energy and resource. He sent piteous letters to tie^oCroy 
and to General Roberts describing his helplessness— his indignation 
at the treacherous violation of the rights of hospitality (the Okie duty 
recognised by Afghan ethics) — and his resolve to inflict OJteinplhry 
chastisement on the guilty, .'Finally, he came in person to out ciUftp. 
For by this time the Kuram force under General Roberts had occupied 
Kushi. With him camo his principal officers and a host of Sirdars. 
Wali Mulmmad, llashim Khan, and other possible pretenders to the 
Afghan throne also came to pay fcheir respects. On the second of 
October the advance of our troops from Kushi commenced, and it Was 
expected that the whole expeditionary force would be concentrated for 
tho attack on Cabul on the fifth. General Roberts had issued a 
proclamation warning al] non-combatants to withdrawal, and declaring 
that all persons found with arms would be treated as enemies. As to 
tho state of things in the city nothing was known but that anarchy 
prevailed— that the gates had been closed to preveut the flight of the 
well-disposed, and that some mutinous regiments from Turkestan had, 
arrived to assist the Cabul mutineers. It is necessary to explain here 
that almost simultaneous with the outbreak at Cabul had been revolts 
of the soldiery at Herat and in Turkestan. The immediate cause was 
discontent growing out of unsatisfied demands for pay; but at Herat, at 
any rate, the feeling against the English alliance was strong. #ersian in- 
trigues— and possibly Russian influence — were active there. In the 
meanwhile a column of British troops from Candahar was advancing on 
Khelat-i-Ghikai — a stronghold occupied for a short time by our troops 
during the last campaign. The Afghan Governor welcomed their ap- 
proach. The force advancing from the Khaibar, too, occupied Dafoi 
without a blow. If w r e except a treacherous attack by Manga! s oU a 
convoy — a determined attack by a levy of Ghilzais and Man gals on the 
force proceeding with General Roberts over the 8huturgardan -- and an 
ambuscade of Orakzais, in which one of our officers fell, there has 
been no serious overt act of hostility to our arms. All these occur- 
rences were on the Kuram route. Elsewhere the Amir’s oflicials h^ve 
in obedience to his orders facilitated our advance. The Afetdis of the 
Khaibar have sent deputies to Peshawar, and throujph fihojn^tiave 
entered into fresh stipulations for the safety of the Pas& 
wish \o disguise tho political difficulties of the situation /''But it is 
clear that the Treaty of Gand&mak, or the war that preceded It., has 
given us— 1. Command of fairly easy access to Cabul. 2. A thorough 
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acquaintance with routes and local conditions. 3. Tlie goodwill of 
large sections of the people. 4. The co-operation of a ruler who at 
least retains authority enough to make his eo-operatioh a great gain. 

The successful issue of the first campaign had a most tranquil- 
Using effect in India. Congratulations poured in on the Viceroy 
from all the native States. At home it certainly strengthened the 
political position Of Government. Votes of thanks to the army 
wore passed without any real dissent, the only objection being 
that the vote included thanks to Lord Lytton. Lord Napier paid 
a well-deserved compliment to the gallantry and capacity shown 
by native officers, and seized the occasion to enforce his well- 
known views as to the adequacy of the present proportion of Euro- 
pean officers in native regiments. When the Bill by which the 
English Government lent India two millions vSterling, without interest, 
was under debate, Mr. Fawcett made an ineffectual protest against 
throwing on India almost exclusively the burden of a war which 
was undertaken as a part of a scheme of Imperial policy. Govern- 
ment answered in effect that India had not been asked to pay any 
part of the other expenses that policy involved, though it was main- 
tained in her interest. 

There has been hardly any change in the situation as regards 
Birma. The King sent an expedition against the Shans, which was 
ignomifjously defeated ; he has grown in disfavour with the Phoongyes, 
or priests, and day by day widens the breach with his old Ministers. 
Ho shows m growing dislike of foreigners. The Italian Consul, after 
a spirited protest regarding the massacres, left Mandelay. Our Resident 
told the JKing that if further massacres occurred our flag would be pulled 
down. Other massacres of princes and ladies of the Royal House did 
occur, but our Resident remained. Intercourse with the palace, 
however, almost ceased. Mr. Shaw, the Resident (to whose courage 
the Nyoung Tan prince and others owed their escape), died suddenly. 
Colonel Browne was sent to take temporary charge of the duties of the 
office ; but he, too, was recalled, and only a Charge $ Affaires left. At 
last, when the massacre at Cabul occurred, Government, fearing that a 
similar outrage might occur at Mandelay, wished to withdraw What re- 
mained of the Mission. It was feared, however, that if a gunboat 
attempted to proheed up the Irrawady for this purpose it would bo 
fired on fro# the bank, and thus war— and possibly the catastrophe 
we wore anxious to avert — -would be precipitated. Meanwhile, the 
trade of British Birmah is paralyzed. There has been a dWeaso 
of millions sterling in the value of goods cleared for constxmp- 
tion. The King still sends his ragamuffin levies hither aipd thither 
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ana our troops are in crowded cantonments on the fr<mfcfer, whete they 
have suffered much from cholera. Public opinion '.urges the 

(Government to action. - It is pointed out that the Nyouhg Y#h',^: ; prkce 
would be a ruler attached to us, and acceptable to tlm pepplo.'" But 
the drunken Thibaw has hitherto abstained from Open oufrtijp;' He 
sent a Mission to Simla, which the Viceroy declined to receWe^yety 
properly, as the Burmese Court declines to accord an audience our 
Envoy unless he complies with a hnmiliating ceremonial, The King’s 
talk about us to his subjects is ridiculously but irritatingly pretentious. 
Lately he has advanced a claim to the Western Karen country; In 1875 
we compelled the old King to withdraw a similar claim to the Eastern 
Karen country; A Burmese occupation of Western Karen would 
expose us to grave strategic danger. It cairaot be permitted* 
Meanwhile the granaries at Mandelay are empty. The crops have been 
deficient. All Mandelay has gone mad about public lotteries, and 
famine is likely to come soon to sweep away the King and thousands 
of his light-hearted subj ects. We shall intervene probably, not to -depose 
Tliibaw, but to instal his successor. 

The discomfiture of Russian schemes in Afghanistan has but stimu- 
lated their activity in Central Asia. A Chinese Embassy came to St* 
Petersburg to negotiate for the retrocession of Kulja. It is known, 
we may explain, that tho Chinese have had great difficulty in 
maintaining their hold on Kashgar. Hakim Khan Tura (the sou of 
the Atalik Ghazi) has invaded their territory with a large army, and 
is welcomed by the Musulman inhabitants. The repressive mfeasum 
adopted by the Chinese Governor are of a characteristically cruel kind* 
On the frontier of Kulja almost hostile relations existed till lately between 
the Russians and the Chinese, The latter excluded Russian traders and 
pursued robber bands into Russian territory. Tho military party 
in Russia objected strongly to the relinquishment of a province so 
fruitful and important. Many of the inhabitants no doubt wished 40 
see the Russian occupation prolonged. But the Czar has finally decided 
to keep his promise — exacting, it must be owned, a fuH price for 
his u act of grace.” Russia retains the southern portion of Kulja* in- 
cluding the important passes of the great mountain range, com- 
manding on th% one side Kulja and on the other Kashgar: ■ 
a large indemnity for the expense of occupation and the 
Russian subjects; She obtains trading facilities in Ohliftjse 
(whence she hopes thereby to exclude English enterprise)' -Esta- 
blishes Consular agencies there. She also obtain# a;'‘re^^tesi4io^,''0f 
frontier towards Mongolia. The pride of the Celestial#;* Vof-'cdumr 
gratified by thus completing the reconquest of all:' their rfVolfod' -pro- 
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vinces. We may, perhaps, remark here that China' is every day 
becoming' a better recognised factor in Asiatic politics. The growing 
estrangement between Germany and Russia is simultaneous with 
German efforts to conciliate the Chinese. The relations between certain 
trans-Himalay*in States on our northern frontier and China, under 
which these States render formal homage to the Pekin Emperor, has 
lately been a subject of discussion in Indian political circles. Our 
unwillingness to meddle with Birma arises in part from a reluctance 
to have the Chinese as neighbours. 

Since the early spring a ‘Russian expedition, 20,000 strong, 
has been collecting at Chikislar, on the Caspian. As to its objects 
the professions of the Russian press varied, apparently, according 
to the temper of the Russian Government. Sometimes they declared 
defiantly that it was a reply to the English occupation of Cabul, and 
that Merv was its objective point. Sometimes they said, half-apologc- 
tically, that it was designed simply to release Russian prisoners, who, it 
is admitted on all hands, are kept prisoners by the Tekke Turkomans, 
and to repress the murderous raids by which these fierce desert tribes 
harass the caravans of Russian subjects. No Englishman can deny 
that the legitimate policy of Russia may necessitate the inception of 
strong punitive and repressive measures against the Turkomans ; but 
these measures, to be ■effectual, may involve the occupation of Merv, 
and a Russian occupation of Merv would (even a Liberal Government 
declared) be a source of concern to England. The expedition, if not 
against Merv, is towards Merv. The preparations made have been 
colossal. On the sandy shore, at Chikislar a fortified camp has been 
formed; a telegraph connects it with Baku; nevertheless, hitherto 
the force has done as little as General Lomakin’s expedition last year. 
In April some Turkomans made a successful attack at Barnak, an out- 
post north-east of Krasnovodsk, and carried oil some camels. Their 
unwonted use of fire-arms and skill in European tactics suggested to 
the Russians that they were led by a deserter, or an Englishman. In 
June the vanguard started, amid violent storms, for Duzolum* In 
July the advance of the whole force, in small echelons, was announced; 
but the lieat, the sand, the brackish water, and the want of wholesome 
food* has caused the most intense suffering, and led to an almost 
unparalleled mortality. To add to the Russian misfortunes, General 
Lazardf, the commander, died, and though G eneral Tergukasoff was 
appointed to succeed, there was at first some talk of the abandonment or 
postponement of the expedition. It seems, however, that General 
Lomakin, who was left in command, thought he had an opportunity of 
retrieving his disaster of the previous year. The Russian force seems to 
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have been advancing up the Sumbar towards Kizil Arvat, hoping thence 
(o advance by what is known as the Attock road along tl|e northern 
slopes of the Kopet Dagh towards Merv. Baffled in do 

this, General Lomakin crossed some passes in the moiutt^ins fo lW;U$rth- 
east, and thus struck the Attock road east of Kizii Arvat. At ’Geek- 
tope lie was attacked by tlio Turkomans. In his official*desp&tche« he 
claimed to have followed them to their stronghold of Denadltepe, Inhere, 
2 ((,000 Tekes, including women and children, were collected* The 
place, according to General Lomakin, was shelled and finally captured* 
He admitted great loss, and as he described his troops as occupying 
after the engagement a post (Beurma) which he had previously passed* 
it was generally believed that the report which reached India through 
Persia that he had been defeated was well-founded* ' Again, there was 
talk of a withdrawal to Chikislar. The Russian press, excited by the 
English approach to Herat, frankly avowed that the object of the ex* 
peditidn was Merv, but argued that it was no longer worth aiming at. 
Supples abound along the Attock road, except for the" three -last 
marches to Merv, which are over desert. But through fruitful 
valleys of the Kopet Dagh lies a direct road to Herat.* By this* said 
the Russian generals, the Czar’s troops should advance to sieze Herat 
Merv could easily be approached from Charjui (on the Oxtjs). Early, 
indeed, in the campaign a corps was said to be assembled at 
Charjui, which was to advance and effect a junction with the 
Chikislar column, but we have heard nothing of its movements. The 
English settlement of Cabul affairs was said at first to have restored 
English prestige in Persia, and the Russian organs complained that at 
the instigation of the English the Persian Government refused to r allow 
the Russian force to advance by the easy route along the Persian 
frontier ; refused, too, to facilitate the supply of provisions, &e., and 
to co-operate generally in the expedition. But more trustworthy 
intelligence indicates that the Persian Government sent a force, 
officered by Austrians and Russians, to co-operate with the Russian 
column. A number of Russian officers, sent to organise the Persian 
cavalry on the Cossack model, were received at Teheran with much 
consideration. Among the n^re curious operations of the campaign 
were the wholesale diversions of the course of rivers. Thus, the Rus- 
sians tried to bring back the Atrok to Chikislar, and the Turko- 
mans retaliated by diverting the Sambar. In these levei'/t^tes a 
mere embankment is often sufficient to change the whole riyet system. 
The retirement of General Kaufmann probably marked a change in Rus- 
sian policy in Asia. A perfect Oriental in tastes, habits, apd morals, 
his rule was signalised by the prodigious extension of Russian conquests. 
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His splendid state pleased the people, hut he failed by thrifty and 
judicious administration to consolidate what he had gained. The 
appointment of the late administrator of Bulgaria m his successor 
was supposed t6 indicate that henceforth Russia would devote her 
energies to .peaceful development rather than to limitless intrigue. 
At present Russian genius busies itself with vast schemes for improv- 
ing communication between its Asiatic and European provinces. The 
ground for the railway from Orenburg to Samarcand is being sur- 
veyed. The commission charged with the duty of seloeting a route 
for the Great Gentral Asiatic Railway is about to start from Samar- 
cand, across Bukhara to the Oxus, and thence descend by boat to 
Khiva. The possibilities of navigating the Jaxartes and the Oxus 
have been carefully examined. Works are said to have been already 
commenced for restoring the Oxus to its old bed, and thus giving 
Russia a water route by the Volga, the Caspian, and the Oxus to the 
Afghan frontier. A canal is even contemplated to connect the “Black 
Sect or Sea of Azof, with the Caspian, Meanwhile, England p issued 
its policy of friendly vigilance, a token of which was the transfer of the 
Consulate from Resht to Astcrabad. It was evident that an English 
advance on Herat would lead to a new crisis in the Central Asian 
Question. Herat is the key of Afghanistan, but would be important, 
too, as a base of operations against Persia or Turkestan. Persia has 
a traditional claim to the coveted fortress, but we could not allow it 
to pass into her possession unless we could assume to Persia the same 
relation that we have assumed to Afghanistan. Persia had reason to 
fear Russia, but for the present it seemed that Russia might be dis- 
posed to back up Persian claims. Russia had an army on the spot, 
and the co-operation of the Shah alone was necessary to enable it to 
march on Herat by easy roads through Persia. All the great authori- 
ties on Central Asian affairs were summoned, in October, to Livadia, to 
advise the Czar. Among them was General Kaufmann — who was 
hardly likely to counsel inaction. It was even rumoured that General 
Kaufmann was to return forthwith to Tashkent. The Russians were 
known to be active in Central Asia. Hostilities between Badakshan 
and Darwaz gave General Abram off a# pretext for a demonstration, 
lie crossed from Ferghana with, his artillery by a pass 14,000 feet 
high, and was known tp be u operating” in the Sub-Pamir Khanates.” 
By annexing Darwaz, Russia would have control of the upper Oxus, 
and would command the fertile province of Badakshan. She would, 
in fact, be at the foot of the Hindu Kush. It was probable 1 that if 
Russia sought compensation, she would find it in this direction.: 

Cashmere has for two years been the scene of a frightM famine, 
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due not so much to the inclemency of tlie seasons) as to the persistent 
misgovernment of years. It commands the great <&*<$& irontes from 
Central Asia ; the soil is fruitful, the climate kindly,. jsoenery has 
for ages been a theme of romance; the people, if 
tractable and well-disposed to the British. It is no weadefy if 
nearly every English visitor leaves the valley an ardent annexationist. 
The father of the present ruler carved out the kingdom for himself 
in the, old Sikh days; he helped us witiPa gift of three-fourths of a 
million when we were inmd want of money at the close of the. first 
Sikh war. In return we recognised his sovereignty. The* account of 
the present horrors serve as a text to many appeals to th0 British 
Government We ought, we are told, to return the money* and save 
the people from their ruler ; he is well-meaning enough, but fa weak 
and vacillating ; lie is a bigoted Hindoo, and as such has little sympathy 
with his Mussulman subjects. He (or rather the many-graded horde 
of officials) loaves to the cultivators only enough to maintain U 
miserable existence ; the rest is spent on idle state and rabble 
armaments. The Government of Cashmere is indeed a fair type of that 
native rule to which Mr. John Bright thinks we ought to abandon 
India if we cannot govern without a license tax. But we must not 
prejudice our political position in India, even to save the people of 
Cashmere from misgovernment. The existence of independent 
States is a necessary part of our system ; the Mahrajah has always been 
a faithful ally to us. To depose him would shock the loyal confidence 
of every native ruler in India. Our Government has done all it <?an 
to relievo the distress ; it lias sent in grain in abundance, but the 
members of the Durban have thwarted the efforts of our officers, now 
by their selfish greed, now by reckless apathy, now by silly interfer- 
ence. The last harvest, though not bountiful, will it is hoped be 
sufficient to support the people — that is, those who remain — for half 
have died of hunger or have left the valley, 

la May the prevalence of dacoities or gang robberies in the Deccan 
caused some anxiety to the Local Government. Such plundering 
organisations were a normal and spontaneous product of social 'Con- 
ditions in th% times that preceded our rule. They have never anywhere 
been completely repressed, and they have a tendency to expand 
whenever the old conditions revive ; such conditions r aro: an 
inefficient police — a lax magistrate — an incapable judge— dis- 
tress. The districts of the Deccan in which the dacoi|^9,;#^urred 
were those which had been most grievously afflicted ; by ^^^ra of 
famine. The system of rural police, recommended, to 
mists, because it enabled Government to show a ;^tp0hditure, 
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was inefficient — that is to say, extravagant. The thieves did not 
belong to the ordinary cultivating classes; they were for the most part 
members of the Kamusi caste, one of the many criminal tribes of India. 
They had been partially reclaimed, but under the pressure of distress 
relapsed into their old criminal practices. Just at this time a Govern- 
merit clerk of an ambitious and adventurous turn absconded, and 
joining the bandits, devoted singular talent for organisation to tbe 
enterprise in which they were engaged. It so happened that the 
denunciations of Government, with which Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Hyndman Have made us familiar, were then at their height; Wasadeo 
Bui want, the absconded clerk, had, it is clear, not an atom of real 
enthusiasm for popular rights, and was not even fired by the old 
Marathi traditions; but he had read enough of the Anglo-Indian press 
to see that ho had an opportunity of giving political colour to his 
enterprise. He issued a magniloquent proclamation, in which lie. de- 
manded that Government should redress the wrongs of the people, should 
open public works on a large scale (herein he showed a culpable con- 
tempt of Mr. Ilyndman’s doctrine), should encourage native trades, 
should reduce taxation, and cut down the enormous salaries of Euro- 
peanfc. Unless Government did this, the patriotic Wasadeo — or 
rather, King Sevaji the Second — would no longer coniine his ravages 
to his unoffending countrymen. He had the impudence to set a price 
on the Governor’s head ; his bands seemed to the panic-stricken people 
to be everywhere. Traffic on the road from. Puna to Maliableshwar 
was for a time stopped ; Wasadco’s pretensions were absurd, but the 
ignorant and excitable sentiment of English Liberalism was ready to 
believe anything which discredited the* Indian Government. Even the 
Times spoke of u hands of desperate peasants” taking the' law into their 
“ own hands” Unfortunately, it happened just at this time that the 
keeper of the Government Book Depot at Puna set fire to the Vishran- 
bagh and Budhwar palaces (two buildings of the Peshwa’s time, which 
ihe English Government had used as public offices), in order to destroy 
the evidence of his defalcations. There is a party in India which sees a 
political plot in everything. The cry was soon raised in India, and re- 
echoed i f n England, that the disaffected Brahmins, and Ihe educated 
natives generally, represented by a “progressive” society at Puna, called 
the Barva Janik Sabha, had contrived both the dacoities and the con- 
flagration. Happily, judicial inquiry dispelled the delusion. The dacoits 
one by one have been hunted down ; Wasadeo Balwant was captured 
after a splendid chase by the Bombay police. He had engaged at Hai- 
darabada body of Arabs and Rohilias to assist in his patriotic tMeving. 
His system was to pay his fellow-regenators so much a month, and keep 
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the proceeds of the robberies for himself. The disturbances were 
grave enough, but were not of an “ agrarian’* or u political” character. 

More serious was a rebellion on the Go da very Vizagapatam fron- 
tier. Kampa is a tract of unhealthy country, little visited by 
Europeans ; the people are of the simple aboriginal tyfe* which, 
according to the system of management, may be converted into either 
bandits or loyal subjects, like the Santhals. The excise dues of 
Rampa had been fanned out to the native chief ; his exactions drove 
the people first into riot and then, when police were sent against them, 
into rebels. They plundered peaceful villages and attacked police 
parties. The malarious character of the country rendered military 
operations difficult. The Madras Government, fussy and vacillating, 
thwarted local effort. The rebels had the hardihood to attack and 
capture a steam launch. At hist Colonel Eammel surrounded them by a 
cordon of soldiers and police, and in a regular engagement defeated 
the insurgents with great loss. 

""The growing numbers and neglected condition of the poor Eura- 
sian and European population in India have long been recognised as 
an element of grave political danger. Lord Lytton has addressed 
himself to the subject witli that kindly common^sense which he has 
so often brought to bear on social questions. European boys may be 
trained to be soldiers, and to this end the Lawrence Ayslums are to 
be reformed. As a local Indian Army is likely to be revived, the 
State will gain as much as the poor whites. For both classes elemen- 
tary schools are to be established where they do not now exist. 
Education is to be compulsory. Industrial Schools and Boarding 
Schools are also to be provided, and the State is to concern itself to 
obtain employment for those who have a difficulty in finding it The 
scheme is experimental, and is to be tried first in the Punjab, Oudh, and 
North-Western Provinces. The Eurasian community has lately given 
satisfactory evidence of its anxiety to help itself. Emigration to 
Australia, settlements in the Hills, have been proposed, without as 
yet much practical result. 

The operations in Afghanistan revealed, in the opinion of competent 
judges, faults of military organisation (especially as regards the officering 
of native regiments, transport and commissariat), which, had the 
strain been greater, would certainly have ended in disaster. Almost 
immediately after it was brought to a close a Commission of Inquiry 
was appointed in India. It included many distinguished names, but 
the absence of regimental experience was made matter of unfavourable 
comment. The subjects of inquiry include the number and distri- 
bution of the Native and British army, in war and in peace, the Question 
[Vol. CXIL No. CCXXIL] — New Sjsbibs, Vol LYE No* IE N N 
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of a reserve force, the organisation and system of recruiting arid 
reliefs of the British army, the territorial organisation and division 
of command, the question of the best units of organisation for the 
held service, the existence of separate armies for each Presidency, with 
separate staffs and departments, organisation of transport and supply, 
supply of warlike stores, the question, “What new lines of railway 
and road are of the most urgent political importance ? ” Unhappily, 
events have not awaited reforms. Our native regiments must go 
into action without European Company officers. The Indus rolls still 
unbridged; no tramways or railways have been constructed to the Passes. 
Orders have, however, been given for the construction of tramways 
through the Kuram and the Khaibar, and of a railway to the lCuram 
route. 

The Iteport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed last Session, to inquire regarding Public Works policy with 
reference to the question of Famine, has been published. The con- 
clusions are in favour of railways and adverse to canals. Though the 
Government have opened* new markets, encouraged exports and 
rendered reduction of military expenditure possible, yet the State has 
suffered a direct loss hitherto of 25 millions sterling by its outlay on 
them. Of course, the benefit to the country far outweighs the loss. 
It would, the Committee report, be financially impossible to extend 
canals so as to give general immunity from drought. India, as a whole, 
produces food enough each year for its people. Only means of com- 
munication are necessary to prevent famine. The general financial 
recommendations of theCommiltee accord completely with the principles 
which, as we explained in Vol. CXI., Government has already laid 
down. 

It was easy to predict that the credulous interest shown by some 
English statesmen in regard to so-called Indian grievances would 
develop a new factor in the politics of both countries* An association 
of educated Bangui is exists at Calcutta. It recently sent to this 
country a Mr. Laimohun Gliose, a gentleman of much tact, culture, and 
capacity, to expound to Englishmen the feelings of the people of India. 
W e need hardly say that the people of India are as little of one mind 
as the people of England, and that Mr. Ghose has less claim 
to represent them than the ordinary English civilian, who at any rate 
h ns practical experience of their needs. On the subjects which Mr. 
Gliose discusses not one native out of a thousand ever thinks. How- 
ever, Mr. Ghose represents a class — the class of educated Liberal 
English-speaking, reading, and writing natives. A meeting was held 
at Willis’s Booms at which Mr. John Bright presided, and Mr, Ghose 
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spoke. The financial and foreign policy of the Indian Government 
was of course denounced; so was the Vernacular Press Act, But the 
chief indictment was the persistent exclusion of natives from the public 
service. On this point, Mr. John Bright dilated with arrogant 
ignorance of the most elementary conditions of the very gray® Question 
he waB handling, lie condemned, unconsciously of course, Lord Law- 
rence and Lord Northbrook even more strongly than Lord ty^ton, 
for the latter sympathises to a fault with native aspirations. The truth is, 
every judicious Englishman wishes to see natives occupying high 
positions in the public service, but the practical difficulties are 'great. 
The powers of officials in India are enormous. An Englishman exorcises 
them, not always wisely and temperately, but at feast honestly. Itin 
position as one of a small marked class saves him from temptations to 
which a native, surrounded by all the various influences of native 
society, would be prone. His loyalty is assured. As a foreigner and a 
member of the puling class, he is not so much a mark for jealousy 
and even contempt as a native would be. Eulers must be selected from 
an aristocratic class, or must be made aristocratic by pay and privileges. 
The Englishman is an aristocrat, in popular estimation, by virtue, of the 
fact that he is an Englishman. Amative would need higher pay to 
win the same prestige. Hence economy would not be effected by any 
extensive change of system. Again, Englishmen mmt be the backbone 
of the higher administrative order, and, owing perhaps to faults of the 
English nature, the introduction of native members, to whom English- 
men would be subordinate, would cause grave practical embarrassment. 
Then, what natives arc to be selected, and how ? If by competition, 
clever Bangalis and Parsis will fill the ranks, and admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that they will show in responsible posts at critical time# 
the moral and physical vigour and the honesty of the Englishman, 
their appointment would certainly be distasteful to the native gentlemen 
of the old school, who, except near the great towns, form the district 
aristocracy. If by nomination, the clever Bangalis will object, as they 
have done already. They argue with justice that nomination will 
lead to more favouritism, and tend further to increase the sub- 
ordination of the “ independent” natives to the domineering Civilian. 
It would no doubt be desirable to employ the sons of native noblemen 
and gentlemen, but how many of them could or would do the Work 
which now taxes to the full the talents and energy of selected |*ngli#h- 
men ? The “ educated” Bangali says no one is fit for the public service 
who has not been in England. Yet the grievance is that the competitive 
examinations (which practically exclude them) are held m England. 
We need not refer to natives who ^it in the High Court or in the 

K X 2 
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Legislative Council. Thousands are employed in the uncovenanted 
service in posts of great responsibility. Nearly all the civil judicial 
work of the country is done by natives. There will be serious embar- 
rassment if here and there a clever young A.B. of Calcutta University 
is put in a post of nominal superiority to these. However, the Govern- 
ment has attempted to solve the difficulty, and fulfil the pledges given 
long ago. The new rules empower Local Governments to nominate 
natives in India , under 53 Vic., cap. 3, s. C, to offices ordinarily held by 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. No person below the age 
of twenty-five is to be nominated, except on grounds of merit shown 
in Government service or the practice of a profession. Nominations 
are subject to the sanction of the Governor- General, and are to be con- 
firmed only after a period of two years’ probation. The total number is 
not to exceed in ordinary years one-fifth of the number of vacancies 
filled by competition. We have summarised the criticism which from 
opposite quarters they have evoked. The school represented by Mr. 
Ghose is certainly not satisfied. Throughout Northern India cholera 
has been unusually prevalent. There is still distress in Eastern 
Bengal and in Bombay. In the latter Presidency the depredations of 
rats caused such loss to cultivators that special measures — happily 
effectual — -had to be taken to exterminate them. The decision of 
Government to construct the Alnnadabad Pah lan pur railway on the 
narrow-gauge system has been met by warm protests throughout India, 
especially in Bombay. The break of gauge is fatal to the use of the 
line as a through route from Bombay to Delhi for strategic or even 
ordinary commercial purposes. The only argument in its favour is 
that of economy. Yet even here it is open to question whether the 
greater expense in rolling slock does not counterbalance the gain 
in cost of construction. As a preliminary to the resignation of 
Maisur to the rule of its young Raja, the native element is being more 
fully introduced into the higher branches of the administration. The 
skilled observer employed to examine the Wynaad gold-fields reports 
that they may be profitably worked. The press generally urges 
Government not to allow the enterprise to fall into the hands of 
ignorant and resourceless adventurers. A charge of assault preferred 
by the judge of Firukhabad against the (native) subordinate judge 
induced the Local Government to dismiss the offender. The Indian 
Government directed that the matter should be inquired into by a 
committee consisting of one English civilian and two natives. The 
proceedings were watched with painful interest. The finding is 
said to have been favourable to the accused, who is to be reinstated. 
The incident has suggested to Lord Lytton the propriety of issuing 
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rules to facilitate appeals from orders of dismissal passed by local 
authorities. By those who think that the permanent interests of Indian 
are of greater Importance than a temporary saving, the proposed 
dispersion of the splendid collections of the Indian Museum to Hew, 
Kensington, and perhaps the British Museum, is regretted, , ■ 

We must defer reference to the proposed legislation for the relief oi 
the indebted cultivators of the Deccan. - 

South Africa (15 th September) .—The Zulus were at once stunned 
into inactivity by the unexpected completeness of their success at lean- 
dale, and dispirited by their fearful loss and their repulse at Rorke’s 
Drift. With the relief of Ekowe and the victory at Kambula ended, 
on our side, the period of panic and disaster. But the destruction of 
the Zulu power was still to be undertaken. The capture of the royal 
kraal at IJiundi was the first object of the campaign. There were two 
possible routes: one, along the coast, was to a certain distance already 
well established. It was short, and was near the port by which our 
reinforcements and military stores were being landed. There was, too, 
a probability — since realised — that another landing-place would be 
found at the mouth of one of the rivers which it crossed ; but it was in 
many places broken and wooded, and offered great advantages to the 
attack of the enemy. It was, further, very unhealthy, and almost fatal 
to cavalry. The northern route, on the other hand, was far from our 
base ; but it was convenient for supplies from Natal, the Free States, 
and the Transvaal. The uplands were healthy, and the advance could 
be made along natural ridges commanding the country round. It was 
desirable to utilise General Wood’s splendid force for the general 
advance, and yet it would have been inexpedient to withdraw it from 
its position on the Transvaal border, where it had done and was doing 
such splendid service. The Boers of the Transvaal were disaffected, 
and there was even reason to fear that they would rise in arms, It was 
necessary at once to overawe them and to protect the Natal frontier. 
The old road, by Eorke’s Drift, was the shortest, but experience had 
shown that it was heavy and difficult, and wound through an irregular, 
broken country. On the other hand, the route by Koppie Allein was 
tolerably open, along ridges and rolling downs. Lord Chelmsford, 
therefore, decided to advance along an arc, instead of by the diameter. 
The difficulties of supply and transport were extreme, for the country 
to be traversed offered nothing but grass and water— -often tot even 
these. The reinforcements sent consisted in great part of raw atrip- 
lings, whom the experience of the campaign was ten convert into 
soldiers. Where a check would have been a disaster, it was neeCssui y 
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to make success certain. There never was a campaign in which the 
unknown formed a larger element* It was impossible to adjust our 
preparations with absolute nicety to our eventual needs. The Zulu 
force was so mobile that it had to be regarded as practically ubiquitous* 
Therefore the unwieldy transport train and the whole line of supplies 
had to be guarded at every point by a force sufficient to resist a sudden 
attack. A long line of forts connected the bead of the column with 
the base. The army was, in fact, a wedge, of which only the apex 
could reach Uiundi. Great as was the difficulty of collecting supplies, 
the difficulty of getting drivers was greater. The experience of a 
lifetime is required to manage the long train of oxen which draws the 
heavy Cape waggon. The Kafir drivers, awed by the recollection of 
Jsandula, were unwilling to enter Zululand, and deserted in hosts. 
Nevertheless, the splendid exertions of the Transport and Commissariat 
Departments overcame all difficulties, and in June the advance com- 
menced, A junction was soon effected with Colonel Wood’s column, 
and that dashing commander, returning to the base with the empty 
waggons, escorted thence a fresh convoy of supplies. Thereafter his 
ilying column was used as an advance guard for the main force, under 
General Newdigatc. Katshwayo, meanwhile, had sent various mes- 
sengers to ask for peace. There can be no doubt that he was desirous 
of peace on his own terms, but he never made any practicable offer of 
submission on ours. In the Zulu councils there was a party of old 
men willing to save the nation from extinction by provisional submis- 
sion; but there was also a party of younger chiefs, who thought that 
the Zulus would still be a match for the English in the open field, or 
that our strength could lie exhausted by prolonged resistance. Katsh- 
wayo hesitated between the two impulses, and the despatch of the 
messengers was probably a measure of compromise. His purpose was, 
perhaps, not treacherous, but he had not made up his mind to submit. 
At any rate, he felt that his overtures, if they were entertained, would 
delay our advance, and possibly lead us to relax our preparations. 

Lord Chelmsford is admitted by every one to be sensitive and con- 
scientious. ' He earnestly wished to give Katshwayo a chance of 
favourable terms, and to save his own troops from unnecessary risks, 
but he had no means of ascertaining whether Katshwayo \vas entirely 
sincere. It is puerile to say that, having thought it right to invade 
Zululand, we ought to have withdrawn our troops — for this is what 
Katshwayo asked us to do— on the mere chance that he would ultimately 
agree to a reasonable settlement. On the 30th of June Lord 
Chelmsford was within ten miles of the Umvalosi Iliver ; thence he dis- 
missed some Chiefs of rank who had come from Katshwayo with 
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elephants’ tusks, the Zulu pledge of goad faith* * They were told that 
if the King really wished to give evidence of his sincerity, he should 
send to our camp the two guns, the cattle, and 1000 of the rifles 
taken at Isandula. These were conditions with which j had he wished, 
he could easily have complied. After our victory at Ulundi, the gti ns 
were found at Amanze Range, the stronghold Katshwayo had •pre- 
pared for his retreat. It was necessary, Lord Chelmsford told the 
Chiefs, that the army should advance to the Umvalosi, but it would 
halt on its banks till the 3rd of June. He has been blamed for 
thus delaying the advance, but one result of his conciliatory attitude 
was that the army traversed unopposed the remaining distance to the 
Umvalosi, a tract peculiarly favourable for an enemy’s attack* No 
reply was received by the 3rd July. Some of our soldiers who went 
to the river in the morning were fired on by Zulus from jthe opposite 
bank. Colonel Duller crossed with his irregular cavalry to reconnoitre ; 
he was soon surrounded by Zulus, and had to cut his way back 
to camp. On the morning of the 4th, the whole force, consisting of 
1103 Natives and 4062 Europeans, crossed the river ; they had 
time to form iti a hollow square, in a singularly advantageous position, 
when streams of Zulus appeared on all sides. The Zulus advanced in 
loose formation. While they were still at a distance the cavalry engaged 
them. When they came nearer the horsemen retired within the square and 
the artillery fire commenced. Then, as the Zulus pressed on, the infantry 
met them with a storm ofbul lets. The Zulus wavered, then they steadied 
themselves as if for a final swoop, then suddenly broke and fled* The 
cavalry sallied forth, and the rout of the enemy was complete. The forco 
pressed on to Ulundi, burnt it and the adjacent kraals, and by the 
evening were back in camp. It is computed that of 20,000 Zulus 
engaged, 1000 fell. Lord Chelmsford, partly it appears iu obedience 
to orders received from Sir G. Woiseley, immediately broke up his 
force ; one section under General Newdigate retired to quarters; on the 
Upoko River, where grass, water, and wood were abundant ; while 
the rest with Lord Chelmsford returned to St. Paul’s, a station on the 
new road from Port Durnford, There he met Sir G. Woiseley ; a few 
days later he left the scene of war. 

During the march of General Newdigate’s column there had been 
some spirited reconnaissances and fighting with Zulu “ tribal levies,” 
bodies whose independence of the King’s control showed that eY&n his 
sincerity was not necessarily a guarantee of peace* Before and during 
the main advance, detachments went to the field of Isandula and 
buried the long neglected dead. The old route by Rorke^ Drifk was 
re-established. The subsequent relegation of the splendid cavalry 
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brigade to mere convoy duties in the rear was a humiliating necessity 
enjoined by the scarcity of forage. Everywhere the use of helio- 
graphs assisted operations by rendering signalling easy, We must now 
turn to the operations of the First Division on the Lower Tugela, 
under General Crealock. The object of that column was to clear 
the country along the coast, to destroy the military kraals, to secure 
the adhesion of chiefs, to establish a line of forts, to open up a new 
base at Port Durnford, and, if possible, to co -operate with General 
Newdigate’s Division by a simultaneous advance on Ulundu It 
achieved all these objects except the last. The unhealthiness of 
the country, the difficulties of transport, aggravated by the want of 
cordial co-operation on the part of the Natal authorities, prevented 
General Crealock from pushing into the heart of Zuiuland. The delay 
which the thoroughness of Lord Chelmsford’s preparations involved 
naturally caused discontent among the troops. This feeling found 
expression in the reckless and ungenerous criticisms of nearly all the 
newspaper correspondents. As to the soundness of his plans, of course 
reasonable opinions may differ, but in many cases the telegrams were 
malignant to the verge of imbecility. Now lie was censured for leaving 
the frontier unprotected ; now for not making a cavalry dash at 
Ulundi. Happily, events have shown the unsound ness of the criticisms, 
as they have in most cases falsified tiic predictions of the corre- 
spondents. With the same persistent unreasonableness, but on wholly 
different grounds, he has been , attacked by Bishop Goleuso and 
a section of' colonial opinion, which for want of a better name we may 
call the Cape Argus party. * Their views are in brief that Katshwayo 
and his military system was not a source of danger to Natal; that he 
was sincerely desirous of submission to our (reasonable) terras; that 
persistence in the war would lead to certain disaster to our arms ; that 
the chiefs and people would not abandon the King, or make a separate 
peace; that everything is to be presumed in favour of a barbarian and as 
against Englishmen. Events have shown howunsound all these assump- 
tions were, In the colony, the reaction in favour of Lord Chelmsford 
was complete. At a banquet at Capetown he defended his conduct at 
great length, and referred with injudicious warmth to the comments 
of the press. Colonial opinion is vehemently in favour of the policy 
followed by Sir Bartle Frere, Natal sentiment may be affected by the 
profits which the campaign has brought to some of die settlers. Nor 
is it easy to explain what there is to blind the judgment of Cape 
Colony. It has gained little; it will have to pay much. We 
can interpret its approval only as an evidence that it felt the Zulu 
danger real and imminent. Most of Lord Chelmsford's comrades have 
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returned to England. To Colonel Bulier and to Colonel Wood the 
welcome has been general and enthusiasts. Lord Chelmsford 1ms 
been received with respect and sympathy. On all the State has 
conferred signal honours, and the Queen has bestowal marks of 
personal favour. 

Sir G. Wolseley on arriving in Natal left the management' Of civil 
affairs' in the experienced hands of Sir II. Bulwer. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to land at Port Durnford, the new station on the 
Zulu sea-board, he had to return to Durban and proceed thence by 
land to St. Paul’s, lie recognised Lord Chelmsford’s victory as 
decisive, and with characteristic sensitiveness to the . tendencies of 
home opinion, he promptly announced that great reductions of ex- 
penditure would be elfected. Colonel Crealock’s column was broken 
up, and the troops composing it, as well as others, sent home. The 
“ old colonists’ 1 were of opinion that this reduction of force was pre- 
mature. Katshwayo had escaped, after his defeat at Ulundi, and as 
long as he was at large there seemed no prospect of a peaceful settle- 
ment. At first, the submissions of the coast natives were almost embar* 
rassingly numerous. Some of Katshwayo’s principal chiefs came into 
our camp. But our precipitate retirement from Ulundi was interpreted 
as a sign of weakness, and the tribes of the north and centre* prompted 
it was said by boastful messages from Katshwayo, ' kept aloof 
Ulundi was therefore reoccupied by a strong force under General 
Clarke. The chiefs of Zululand were summoned there to hear from 
Sir Garnet Wolseley what the will of the Queen was regarding the 
future. No punishment was to be inflicted on those who fought so 
bravely. Katshwayo was no longer king. The military system was 
* at an end ; all men might marry, and come and go as they liked. 
Zululand was to bo kept for the Zulu people. No sales or gifts or 
transfer of land to white men would be permitted. The land would 
be divided into several independent States, each ruled according to 
to the old laws of the Umtetwas, by a sovereign chief. Cruel and 
arbitrary punishments would not be permitted. All these provisions 
the Chiefs heard with pleasure ; they assented without any show of 
reluctance to the deposition of the King, for whose right to misgovern 
they had fought so stubbornly. The new Constitution provides 
effectually for the safety of Natal, but the history of our relations with 
the Kaffirs makes it doubtful whether the provisions intended to save 
Zulu independence from the intrusive and disintegrating influence of 
the white man, will prove effectual. The aspect of Zululand soon 
became peaceful. It remained dffly to hunt down Katshw&yo, who 
was at first reported to have a considerable force with him. 
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Elaborate preparations were made. A flying column, under Colonel 
Baker Ktissell, was to clear the country north-west of.Ulundi. The 
Swazis under English officers were to cross the Pongelo, and sweep the 
King from his hiding-place in the forest. Oham, the King’s brother, with 
his Zulus, was to be employed for the same purpose. Happily it has 
been found unnecessary to employ these rather disreputable allies. 
The King fled southwards ; a small force under Colonel iWrow 
pressed close at his .heels. Ho was tracked from kraal to kraal, the 
Zulus, faithful to the fallen fortunes of the monarch, being compelled 
reluctantly to act as guides. His Ministers and the Chiefs who were 
the guiding spirit of his policy surrendered. 

The conduct of the native levies throughout the campaign has been 
loyal and brave. The irregular cavalry, of all nationalities, have 
in many cases done splendid service, but in some have caused 
embarrassment by their disorderly conduct. The happy issue ik due 
in great part to the zeal and energy of John Dunn, an Englishman 
who has long resided among the Zulus, and by adopting in some 
respects their habits has acquired their confidence. Through his 
agency all the important defections have been secured. His spies 
have 6&en and heard all that Zulu wariness permits spies to see or 
hear/ His scouts have been ever active to discover the lurking foe. 

One of Sir Garnet W olscley’s first measures was to substitute a system 
of transport by carriers for that of transport by oxen. Now that the 
country is pacified it works well, and it is gratifying to observe that as 
the Kafir carriers leave, the local Zulus take their place ; they work 
by stages. A long day’s rest follows a morning’s light work; the 
fact is suggestive. Under an clastic military system — one which would 
allow the men to be sometimes with their regiments and sometimes' 
with their families— Zulus may become the soldiers of our South 
African Empire. While the issue of the conflict was still doubtful, 
some English officers visited the country of* the Tongas and effected 
an alliance with the Chiefs. Moirosi, the insurgent Basuto chief, 
has contrived to escape through the force which beleaguered his 
stronghold, and is still at large. Sakakuni, too, is still defiant. Great 
Indignation was felt at the suspension of active operations against 
him, but a force is now on its way which, it is to bo hoped, will at last 
reduce him to submission. 

The Pond os have attacked the Xdsibes, a section of the tribe which 
wc permitted some time ago to withdraw from allegiance to the Pondo 
Chief, Gmguikela. The latter denies £1 participation in the outrage, 
but his professions are not believed. Quiet has been restored, but the 
Cape statesmen speak suggestively of annexing what remains of 
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independent Pondo land. The Cape Argus party in Africa, and Mr. 
Courtney in this country, attribute all the unrest which. ' .undoubtedly 
has shown itself in the native tribes to the recent extension of British 
influence in the shape of resident magistrates, and to tfoo disarmament 
policy. We believe that both measures were necessary, apd on iho 
whole salutary even in their immediate effects. There could hardly 
have been a more critical period than the last nine ninths, yet during 
that time there has been no outbreak which can be attributed to my 
diffused political feeling. 

The Boers demand with greater violence than ever the restoration 
of their independence. Mr. Joubert — one of their great leaders— 
refuses to pay taxes, and Government apparently shrinks from the 
attempt to coerce him. The conclusions to which Sir Bartle Krere’s 
inquiries led him, is that the agitation is kept up by a comparatively 
small faction, which coerces the ignorant but peaceable mass into an 
irreconcileable attitude. The Act of Annexation cannot be reversed, 
and a full measure of self-government — the exclusion of the. 4< idion M 
element in the administration — will satisfy all the legitimate wants of 
the people. A large force will soon be free to act in the Transvaal, 
and it is probable that the party in the State friendly to annexation 
will then have the courage to make its voice heard. 

The cost of the Zulu War is estimated at four and a half millions. A 
Commission is to determine the proportions in which it is to he home 
by the various colonies and the mother country. A despatch from the 
Colonial Office lias told the Capo Colony that the decision may be 
influenced by their willingness to accept a scheme of Confederation. 
In the Speech from the Throne at the opening of flie Cape Parliament 
the question of Confederation was not referred to. Since then the 
matter has been strongly urged on their consideration by the Home 
authorities. The Cape Ministry have not unreasonably explained 
that it would be premature to discuss Confederation till the Zulu 
difficulty is settled. “ Give us,” they say in effect, “a clear and fair 
field, and wo will undertake to work it.” In England, both in Parlia- 
ment and the press, the question has been much discussed, with refer- 
ence, .unhappily, chiefly to the policy of the past, not the future The 
gift of responsible Government was, it is clear, premature. The right 
to autonomy ought always to carry with it the duty, in ordinary ctes, 
of self-defence; this duty the Cape has not been able to perform * 
Since,” argues Mr. Forster, “ we have to help you, you ought, to allow 
\iB to control your policy.” u Si^ce,” says Mr. Courtney, u We cahnofe 
control you, we shall not henceforth nfelp you. Y our policyhf abolishing 
neighbours will land you in the middle of Africa.’* The native question 
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is of course* the root of the difficulty ; it can only be solved by Con- 
federation, and yet it stands in the way of Confederation, The Dutch 
of the Transvaal and the Englishmen of the Eastern. Province of Cape 
Colony, arc little likely to agree in a common scheme for conducting 
relations with Kafirs, Cape Colony will hardly care to take the 
financial responsibility of Boer mismanagement. In spite of the war, 
the Cape Budget ghowed a surplus, and schemes of railway extension, 
though postponed, have been seriously discussed. The work of laying 
the cable to connect Capetown with London, by way of Natal, Zanzibar, 
and Aden, is being vigorously prosecuted. 

Canada (l 5th Sept .) — In Canada, as indeed in most of our Colonies, 
railway administration is the direct concern of the State. Charges of 
corrupt or injudicious use of the powers thus vested in Government 
are the commonplace of political controversy. In March, 1878, a Liberal 
Dominion Government was in power at Ottawa ; there was a Liberal 
Lieutenant-Governor at Quebec, but the Government of the province 
was Conservative. A new and important line of railway was under 
construction, to the cost of which various municipalities, which were 
interested in its execution, promised to contribute. Unfortunately, 
there was laxity, or worse, in the prosecution of the work. The 
original plan was modified, and some of the municipalities, thinking 
themselves aggrieved, declined to pay their subscriptions. Works 
were at a standstill ; the contractors were clamouring for payment. 
The Government introduced into the Assembly a measure by which 
the municipalities would be compelled to contribute, arid were pre- 
vented from appealing for relief to the ordinary tribunals. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Letellicr, objected to the measure as uncon- 
stitutional. He complained, too, that lie had not been consulted by his 
Ministers. He asked the Premier to name some one who would form 
a Cabinet, which he would regard as acceptable. As the Premier 
declined to do bo, he abruptly dismissed them, and called on Mr. Joly, 
the leader of the (Liberal) Opposition, to form a Government. The 
Conservatives, especially the French Canadian party, denounced the 
action of the Lieutenant-Governor as unconstitutional, and exasperated 
themselves by the suspicion that his motive was to recall the Liberals 
to power. They appealed to the Conservative leaders in the 
Dominion Parliament, and on their initiative the Senate passed a vote 
of censure on Mr. Letellicr. Meanwhile, the Joly Ministry, having to 
face a hostile majority, appealed to the country. As the result of 
the' elections, parties were so evenly balanced, that, in important 
divisions Government had a maj o Ay only by the vote of the Speaker. 
When at the general election for the Dominion Parliament the Con- 
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servatives obtained a decisive victory, the attack on Mr. Letellier 
was renewed. The House of Commons censured his conduct, and 
declared that he ought to be dismissed ; Sir John Macdonald therefore 
recommended the Governor- General to remove him from his post 
The question was a grave one, both as regards the power of the 
Governor- General and of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Constitution 
Act declared that the Lieutentant-Governor should be appointed by 
the Governor-General on the recommendation of his Ministers, but 
was liable to dismissal, for sufficient reason, by the Govern or- Gen oral 
(not the Governor- General in Council). The Conservatives argued 
that the Lieutenant-Governor was a mere agent of the Dominion 
Ministry. The Liberals contended that he represented the Crown, 
and therefore was entitled to exercise. the Crown’s prerogative of 
appealing from the Ministers or the Parliamentary majority to the 
constituencies. The question was one new in the history of Colonial 
Constitutions, and the precedent the decision would establish would 
be one of the gravest importance. The Governor-General therefore 
reserved the matter — the merits of Mr. Letellier’s action apparently 
ns well as the Constitutional point — for the decision of the Home 
authorities. Forthwith all the anger that had been exercising 
itself on Mr. Letellier was directed to Lord Lome. Offensive ami 
seditious language was held by the leaders of the French Canadian 
party. Both the parties interested sent Missions to England to urge 
their views, Mr. Letellier, it was understood, wished to have the 
matter settled by the Privy Council. The Conservatives were 
wildly resentful of the theory that the supremacy of the popular will, 
as shown by a vote of the Dominion House of Commons, should be 
questioned. The Liberals, on the other hand, became the champions 
of provincial independence. For in the meanwhile a series of bye-elec- 
tions had in each instance declared in favour of the Joly Ministry, which, 
of course, had assumed the responsibility for Mr. Letellier’s acts. 
The decision of the Home Government was practically that the Domi- 
nion Government should be allowed to act on its own interpretation of 
its constitutional document. It accordingly, in July last, dismissed 
Mr, Letellier on the ground that his usefulness had ceased— *£, 0 ., we 
suppose, because he had lost the confidence of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. Thus the doctrine is recognised that the Lieutenaot-Govern 0 r 
holds offices practically at the will of the Dominion majorf/ty, Mean- 
while, the Conservative Opposition at Quebec had, by persistent and 
vindictive obstruction, striven to discredit the Govet&trwmt. The 
financial situation was undoubtedly grave. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the expenditure on railways, which— for some years, at any rate 
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— was not likely to be reproductive* there bad been a series of deficit 
Mr* July promised to restore equilibrium by retrenchments ; but the 
Conservatives argued that additional taxation was necessary. The 
Ministers triumphed in the divisions, but in samo instances-^notabiy* 
as regards their proposal to lease the Government railway — had to 
alter their policy to please their followers. A new element was now 
about to be introduced into the seething cauldron of Quebec politics. 
The Council was Conservative, and, in the opinion of the Liberals, 
useless — or, worse, obstructive. The Upper House, in other Canadian 
Provinces, lias been abolished. The Liberals announced that their 
policy was to abolish it in Quebec. Tin; doomed Chamber anticipated 
the attack. It passed a series of resolutions impeaching, on plausible 
grounds, the conduct of thq Ministry, and refused to pass the Supply 
Hill till the Lieutenant-Governor had chosen safer advisers. The 
new Lieutenant-Governor — who was, of course, a Liberal — counselled 
moderation. In the Assembly the Opposition leader renewed his 
attacks, with the declared view of procuring the formation of a Ministry 
to be chosen from both parties. Such a Ministry would undoubtedly 
be strong, and there is some reason to fear that a purely Liberal 
Government may be tempted to maintain its precarious majority by 
lax or corrupt administration. These 1 overtures, however, were re- 
jected by the Ministry. Both Chambers have adjourned. Supplies* 
have not. been voted, and the dead-lock is complete*. There can be 
little doubt that an appeal to the country would increase the Minis- 
terial majority. There had been general expressions of sympathy 
with Mr. Letellier* 

The policy of Protection lias now been for some time on its trial, 
and has signally failed to fulfil the extravagant promises by which the 
constituencies were induced to vote for it. The Macdonald Cabinet; 
have been anxious to show that it is not anti- British. The classes of 
goods — cottons, for instance, and iron — on which the heaviest duties 
have been imposed, are those on which the steady decline of imports 
from England, and steady increase of imports from America, show 
that the British trade was, independently of tariff influences, doomed 
to decay. Protectionists make much of the fact that some American 
manufacturers have transferred their capital to Canada. But farming 
— the natural industry of Canada — and railway extension, on which it 
depends for development, have been discouraged. Immigration has 
been checked by the greater cost of the necessaries of fife. The 
question can be discussed effectively only on broad and general 
grounds, which the vulgar intelligence to which Sir J. Macdonald 
appealed is incapable of appreciating* The new policy will fee injurious 
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just in proportion to its success in “ creating ” new industries. It was 
designed to increase the revenue; but when allowance is made for I lie 
excessive importations in the beginning of the year, due to the prospect; 
of prohibitive duties, the revenue returns show a decided decline. 
The result of the Ontario elections — in which, according t<) tjtjje decla- 
rations of the members of the Dominion Government who, took an 
active part in it, the main issue was approval or disapproval of the 
“National Policy” — shows that already there is a reaction, against 
Protection. A large majority favourable to the Mowat administration 
was returned. 

The Macdonald Cabinet, possibly to satisfy the clamours of British 
Columbia, introduced a series of resolutions in the Dominion Parliament, 
sketching out a new policy for the construction of the Paci lie 
Kail way. New surveys are to bo undertaken, and it Is probable that 
the line will be taken through the Peace River Country, and over the 
Pine River Pass, and that it will touch the sea at Bute Inlet — not 
Burrard Inlet. We have already reviewed the arguments on both 
sides. The new line will be longer and will cost more to construct 
than the old, but Ministers allege it will pass through a country more 
favourable for settlement and better worth developing. The new 
route will be from Red River, westward, to the line already 
located. It will pass through land as yet unsettled, of unecjiiailod 
fertility. This is the key-note of the Government scheme. It hopes by 
selling one hundred millions of acres of land on both sides of the line 
to create a fund which ultimately will defray the cost of construction. 
Meanwhile, the land would be security for a loan which it hoped to 
raise under a guarantee of the Imperial Government. From its vague 
indications we infer, too, that it contemplates the necessity of defraying 
part of the cost from taxation. The scheme was violently attacked by 
the Opposition. The abandonment of the cheap Burrard Inlet Route 
was denounced, and the scheme of hypothecating the “ national domain” 
described as illusive. The experience of the United States was 
appealed to to prove that the rates proposed for the sale of the 
land would be prohibitive. England, irritated by the hostile 
fiscal policy of Canada, would, it was said, refuse a guarantee; $fevcr- 
tliele&s, the leading members of the Dominion Government came 
to this country to negotiate. Whether England helps or not, 
'the Ottawa Government wishes an Imperial Commissioner to be 
associated with the Canadian Commissioner in the management of 
the land and the funds to be derived therefrom. Railway extension, 
colonisation, and agricultural development, are three factors mutually 
dependent and mutually helpful. The difficulty is to find capital to 
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introduce one before the others exist. At present there is a vast influx 
of settlers into Manitoba, and the Quebec Government has recently 
granted .subventions to colonisation societies designed to send distressed 
families from the large towns into the interior. The Government lias 
also invited associations of English tenant farmers, possessed of the 
necessary capital and willing to emigrate, to send representatives to 
satisfy themselves of the agricultural condition of Canada. The 
Government pays their expenses and gives them all facilities. 

The distress among .the Indians of the north-west continues, but 
great success has attended the efforts to induce them to abandon their 
roving life and settle in agricultural communities. 

The fishery dispute with America has become a matter of 
grave concern. The new American ambassador to London is to 
be specially charged to bring negotiations to an issue. The 
American Government has lodged a claim for $103,000 as com- 
pensation for tho Fortune Bay outrage. Tt also proposes a Con- 
ference to settle outstanding disputes, and to arrive at an under- 
standing on the whole question of the Fisheries. The Treaty 
of Washington provides that the present agreement may bo ter- 
minated after ten years ; three years of the term are still to run . 
But the American Government (acting on the resolution of the 
Senate) may probably wish to withdraw from it prematurely. 
There is at present an American vessel in Canadian waters which is 
believed to be collecting information wHh a view to supporting the 
representatives of the State Department. The Washington Treaty left 
still undecided two points, about which misunderstandings have long 
existed — (1) As to the interpretation of the “ three-mile” limit ; (2) as to 
rights of American fishermen landing in Canadian ports. A conference 
would remove the ambiguity. But the United States objects to 
Canada being represented at the Conference. It wishes, it says, to 
deal with principals whom it can hold responsible. Canadian states- 
men are not likely to consent readily to forego a privilege which when 
previously enjoyed was pleasing to the national pride, and certainly 
gave them, in the negotiations, the advantage which complete must 
have over imperfect information. The political status of Canada is 
not analogous, as the United States Government contends, to that of a 
single American State. 

The failure of the Consolidated and other banks at Montreal was but 
a symptom of the distress generally prevailing in the Dominion. 
Though it caused much private suffering, the collapse of credit, 
by destroying many wholly unsound concerns, gave healthy com- 
merce a fresh start. There have been serious riots at Quebec, The 
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French ship labourers, being willing to work at reduced rates of 
wages, seceded from the trades union and formed a separate union 
of their own. The Irish unionists attacked them as they walked 
in procession. The military were called out, and after a few 
days quiet was restored, but the exhibition of race animosity is a 
symptom of grave danger for the future. The Governor- General with 
the Princess Lonise has visited Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick* and 
Nova Scotia, and, in spite of his temporary unpopularity with the 
Quebec Conservatives, has everywhere beeu received with enthusiastic 
loyalty. 
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THEOLOGY. 

n j^IIE Early Years of Christianity” is a reproduction in English 
[ of Dr. E. de Presaonse’s History of the First Three Centuries 
of the Christian Church . 1 It is, however, more than a mere translation 
of the French edition. By condensation and omission the work before 
us has been brought into a smaller compass, and thus, in some measure, 
has a character of its own. The picture of the Apostolic Age which we 
find in the first of the four volumes of which it consists does credit to the 
taste, to the literary skill, to the research, to the descriptive talent of 
the artist. To his judgment, to his critical discernment, to his His- 
torical sense, to his philosophical power, it offers a less flattering 
testimony. It is a strictly conservative work, a work of second-rate 
orthodoxy, a work which predicts the realisation of that shadowy 
ideal — the Church of the Future ; a work which, while denouncing the 
scientific theology of the German school, repudiates the principle of 
Catholic authority, and aspires to make that advance in its own theology 
u which prudence and necessity alike dictate.” Such a work, written by 
an eloquent and learned divine, and rendered into readable English by 
the lady whose name appears below, has undoubted merit, and should 
command success in this country. To reconstruct a picture of the past wc 
must first analyse the reported phenomena ; we must examine the 
documentary evidence ami rightly interpret that evidence when exa- 
mined ; wo must examine and interpret it, not in the light of the 
“ Christian science of our day,” but in that of science which is for all 
time and which is baptised by no party name. Such an examination and 
such an interpretation I)r. E. Treasons^ has not. conducted, and is quite 
unable to conduct. In treating of the community of property among 
the Early Christians, Neander admits, in opposition to the statements in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that, in reality, it was not complete. It is 
incredible, Zeller remarks, that every one of the five thousand men who 
were the earliest converts to Christianity should have sold lands and 
even houses, so that none could any longer have possessed a dwelling 
of his own. This, however, is what the original document asserts, anil 
this substantially, though with characteristic qualification, is what Dr. 
Preasehse asserts when he states that the community of goods was 
certainly for a time almost fully carried out in Jerusalem. The ques- 
tion of the Council at Jerusalem again (Actsxv.) is treated in a 
similar uncritical spirit. In Galatians ii. Bfc. Paul declares that his 

1 * * The Early Years of Christianity ; a Comprehensive History of the First Three 
Centimes of the Christian Church,” By E. do PressensCs D, !>., Ac. Translated by 
Annie Harwood- liolmden. In 4 Vols. London*! Hodder and Stoughton. 1879. 
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authorisation was not from man ; that after his conversion he did not 
consult the Apostles in Jerusalem; that not till the laps© of three years 
did he meet Peter, and then only for a fortnight; and that on his re- 
turn to Syvia and Cilisia ho continued unknown except by hearsay to 
the Christians in Judaea. The Acts contradict these statements in 
every particular. There it is said that his mission was originally 
Jewish as well as Gentile ; that after a brief period of distrust he en- 
tered into a close intimacy with the Apostles at Jerusalem; and that with 
their concurrence he preached to the Jews generally (Acts ix, 20-211; 
xxvi. 20). Again, the journey in Galatians is prompted by a 
spontaneous impulse ; in Acts it is magnified into a commission from 
the Church at Antioch ; in Acts the conferences are public, in Gala- 
tians they arc private. Pres sense, without any evidence for the state- 
ment, declares that the conferences were both public and private. Ho 
is bold enough to say that it is impossible to find in the Galatians any 
trace of a serious opposition among the Apostles, and forgets that, 
after the right hand of fellowship had been given, the encounter 
at Antioch took place between Paul and Veter. He insinuates quite 
arbitrarily that the formal decree of the Council at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) 
was no longer operative, when Paul and Peter came into a determinate 
collision. It is not only the leaders of the Tubingen school, as might 
bo supposed from his pages, who hold views on this question obnoxious 
to Dr. Pressense. Mr. Jowctt, in liis valuable work on Paul’s 
Epistles, though less decided than we could wish, admits the fact of 
a continuous opposition to Paul, which was not felt towards the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, but which arrayed itself under their authority; 
he describes the difference between Paul and the Twelve as radical, 
and secs in flic pious fictions of the second century the desire of the 
Church to throw a veil over that occasion on which Paul and Peter 
withstood one another to the face. Eminent theologians of the Dutch 
school coincide in this opinion. Dr. Martineau, in his “Studies 
of Christianity,” concludes that with external mutual toleration, 
on the part of Paul and the Twelve, there was wanting the 
inner unity of an identic faith, a collision of irreconcilable prin- 
ciples, ending in a profound and final antithesis. Equally unaatis 
factory is Prossense’s treatment of the conflicting recitals of St. 
Paul’s conversion ; his defence of the narratives of the Apostle’s 
miracles with his “ two magicians and tvfo paralytics;” his estimate 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel as only a translation; his view of the 
Apocalypse, which makes Nero an incarnation of Antichrist, and yet 
announces a future Antichrist in whom Nero may be said to reappear. 
Because he thinks John could not contradict the recorded prophecies 
of the Saviour, which declare the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple (St. Luke xxi. 5, fi, 24 ; and Uev. xi. 1-1 3), he etapo^ates the 
material temple into a type of the Christian Church. His acceptance 
or rejection of canonical books betrays a want of true critical faculty, 
and indicates historical incompleteness of view. He tells us that the 
Churches of Asia Minor, following the example of St. Join, celebrated 
the anniversary of the Lord's death on the 14th Jfisan, at the same 
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time as the Jews partook of the paschal lamb. This is precisely 
what the Churches of Asia Minor did not do. They celebrated the 
Passover on the 14th Nisan, and commemorated the Lord’s death on 
the 15th, appealing to the synoptical Gospels and the personal authority 
of John ; while the Western Church, following the so-called Gospel of 
St. John , and adopting the symbolism of Paul (1 Cor. v. 7), which 
makes Christ Himself the Passover, commemorated his death on the 
1 4th Nisan, the day on which the paschal lamb was slain. De Wette 
discarded the Epistle to the Ephesians, and pronounced the pastoral 
hitters, as Eichhorn had done before hirn, to be post-Pauline, and 
Schleierraacher attacked 1 Timothy ; yet our author treats as genuine 
ail the letters which bear the Apostle’s name. The hypothesis of St. 
Paul’s second captivity, however, he rejects. He rejects also the po-ealled 
Second Epistle of Peter, but considers the First to be really his. Further 
critical idiosyncrasies might be remarked, but we must briefly 
characterise the three remaining volumes of the work. The main 
subject of the second volume is the History of the Martyrs and 
Apologists ; of the third, Heresy and Christian Doctrine; of the fourth, 
Life and Practice in the Early Church. There is evidence of great 
research and of competent erudition throughout. Tho literary 
illustrations, * biographical or archaeological, are to the purpose ; the 
interest is sustained ; and though there is little narrative and much 
disquisition, the reader who cares to open such a book at all will 
probably be inclined to finish it. 

The Bamptom Lecturer for 1879 has produced an elaborate and 
learned commentary on the Prophet Zechariah.* There is no doubt 
as to his candour and his erudition. lie has read much, he has re- 
flected much, but he has reflected, like Presseuse, under the pressure 
of foregone conclusions. He is more rigidly and consistently orthodox 
than the eloquent Frenchman, whose History we have just noticed. 
His tendency is to believe all things — that is, all tilings which will con- 
firm his prepossessions. It is well known to critical theologians that 
the authenticity of Zechariah ix.-xiv. has long been a subject of dis- 
pute. The grounds for the opinion which refers these chapters to a 
different authorship have appeared so convincing that unimpeachable 
witnesses, like Mede, Hammond, Seeker, and Newcomc, have ascribed 
this portion wholly or in part to Jeremiah ; while Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Knobel, Maurer, Ewald, Hiizig, Meier, Paulus, and Pye Smith, are all 
opposed to the traditional opinion which assigns the whole book to 
Zechariah. Mr. Wright endeavours to set aside the evidence which 
would establish a double authorship, by various ingenious explanations. 

It is in vain to point out the difference in style, in the technicality of 
language, in the historical circumstances, which presents itself in the 
first eight as compared with the last six chapters. In Zechariah’s time 
there was neither king nor kingdom, nor was a destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (chap, xi.) a plausible prediction ; the teraphim and false prophets are 
consistent only with a period prior to the exile ; the two kingdoms of 

8 “ Zechariah and his Prophecies,’* By Bev. C. H. H. Wright, B.D. B&mpton 
Lectures, 1378. Second Edition. Hodaer & Stoughton. 1679. 
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Judah and Israel still exist (ix. 10), and the cities which are denounced 
as Judah’s enemies (chaps, ix,, x.) were in Zechariah’s time, no 
less than the Jewish people, vassals of Persia, and therefore little likely 
to threaten Judah. All these difficulties, however, Mr; Wright waves 
aside, and he is far too good a Hebrew scholar to entitle us to impute this 
procedure to ignorance. It lies in ingenious non-natural interpretation, 
and in the assumption that the obscure is made luminous by the 
mystical. This last blemish is illustrated in his explanation of the 
difficult passage, not in the second, but in the first part of the book. 
The l^nglish reader should be informed that the passage containing the 
symbolical representation (vi. 9-15) is variously understood by 
eminent scholars. Crowns are mentioned in verse 11 ; but while Mr. 
Wright, and those who agree with him, think that one crown only is in- 
tended, Evvald argues with some plausibility that two crowns were 
made, one for Joshua and one for Zerubbabol, and that certain words 
have disappeared from our text. Again, the Hebrew can be explained 
so as to mean that the same person shall be king and priest, or that 
two different persons shall hold the two offices, and so Ewald main- 
tains, dwelling on the words “ the counsel of peace shall be between 
them both.” The passage then is a crux; and the textual difficulties 
are increased by an inherent obscurity and an asserted contradiction 
with chap. iv. In that chapter the privilege of constructing the temple is 
promised to Zerubbabel ; but in the sixth chapter it is promised to a 
mysterious person invested with Messianic attributes. Now, Mr. 
Wright argues that, as the temple of chap. iv. has already been built, 
the temple of chap, vi., since no other material temple is possible, 
must be a spiritual temple — in short, tho Church of Christ — 
and that the mysterious ruler is Jesus, the founder of that Church. 
To this Interpretation we demur. The unknown king is not now 
announced for the first time; in chap. iii. he is already designated the 
Branch. In chap. iv. a chieftain of the house of David, Zerubbabel, 
receives a special commission from Jehovah to build the temple, and 
a caution is given not to despise the day of small things ; a description 
very well suited to a young branch, or shoot. It is also said that 
when the temple is built, those whom the prophet addresses shall 
know that Jehovah has sent him. In chap. iv. we find similar language. 
The growth of tho Branch, or of the natural prosperity, may be 
compared with the creation of the previous chapter, and the guarantee 
of the prophet’s mission corresponds to that given in chap. iv. The 
assorted contradiction is met by noting that, although Zerubbabel has 
(chap, iv.) laid the foundation of the house, it does not say that the 
house is completed; on the contrary, it adds, “his bands shall finish 
it.” We, then, are of opinion that the person invested with Melanie 
attributes is Zerubbabel. It was “the prophet’s dream” that this 
scion of David’s house should be the promised Deliverer, and, he darkly 
intimates what he darkly divined. The context requires a material 
temple, for it is said in this Messianic passage, that u they that are afar 
off shall come and build in the temple, and ye shall know that Jehovah 
of Hosts has sent me unto you.” The prophet’s dream it as not fulfilled 
any more than the poetic vision of Virgil. Of course, Mr. Wright 
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applies the same mode of interpretation to the famous Messianic text 
(chap, ix.), “ Behold thy king cometh unto tliee .... lowly, and riding 
upon an ass,” although the Context so little favours it. In the well- 
known passage where the prophet receives thirty shekels for his wages, 
Mr. Wright is true to tho old tradition which refers its fulfilment to 
Christ, and retains Jthe orthodox hut inappropriate reading, which sub- 
stitutes potter for treasury. Thus, though his book may edify those 
who are in agreement with him, we cannot congratulate him on the 
progressive character of his exegesis, lie is wild, rash, visionary ; and 
certainly not for want of learning, but from the wilful impetuosity of 
orthodox prepossession. 

In the liev. C. A. Row's u Christian Evidences, viewed in relation 
to Modern Thought , 11 we have a companion to Mr. Wright’s volume.* 
Both these works are written by instructed men who have held the* 
of lice of Bampton Lecturer; both have reached a second edition, and 
both are animated by the same purpose, the vindication of orthodox 
Christianity. Mr. Kow’s work, however, deals with a larger area of 
thought, -and takes a more comprehensive view of tho evidences. His 
principal theme is the miraculous agency of the New Testament, and 
in his defence of miracles he frequently refers to the estimate of tho 
evidence adduced for alleged supernatural events by Dr. Carpenter. 
Mr. Mill’s positions also arc recognised. Mr. Wallace’s acceptance of a 
spiritual world is made the subject of comment, and the difficulties in 
Dr. Mozley’s accounts of the Scripture doctrine of the evidential 
character of miracle are reviewed. Thus, there is a directly personal 
element in the work, which gives it additional animation. When wo 
look into the arguments by which Mr. Bow endeavours to sustain his 
thesis we can only gravely dissent from Ins conclusions. There is 
scarcely an important statement which he makes that we can*regnrd as 
unimpeachable. On the question of miracle, the superhuman cha- 
racter of Christ, the growth of legend, the theory of vision, we are at 
issue with him; but discussion here is impracticable, and we must 
refer our readers to tin* eight lectures comprised in his ingenious and 
not unthoughtful volume. In the last lecture, Mr. Bow examines 
and rejects several popular theories of inspiration, and affirms the 
impossibility of constructing a definite theory of the nature and extent 
of the divine assistance. He appears to regard the Bible as by no 
means an infallible book; thinks it a mistake to designate the whole 
i>f it as the Word of God; allows its omissions, inaccuracies, and dis- 
crepancies, and glancing at the difference between u the synoptics and 
St. John as to the day on winch our Lord celebrated the Last Supper 
and its paschal character,” submits that it ha§ been occasioned by the 
synoptics having passed through a period of oral transmission before 
they wero committed to writing; a perverse way of stating the general 
fact of disagreement, but an acknowledgment which twenty years ago 
-would not have been made by a Bampton Lecturer, 

8 “ Christian Evidences, viewed in relation to Modern Thought, &c.% By Eev. 
C. A. How, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Second Edition,, London : 
Frederic Norgate. 1879. 
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Our next work is conceived in a very different spirit/ “ The 
Bible for Young People/’ of which the sixth volume only is on our 
list, is an attempt to reconcile religious sentiment with the most 
advanced critical knowledge. Dr. H, Oort and Dr* JT. Hooyk&as, 
assisted by Dr. A. Kuenen, have undertaken this somewhat para- 
doxical enterprise* We are far from saying that the attempt is unsuc- 
cessful, from their own point of view, but the Christianity which they 
offer to the young is a Christianity without miracle, without dogma, 
without any basis but a purely natural one. The New Testament 
narratives, as set forth by Dr. Oort in the present volume, contain no 
trace of tile supernatural, and in the index wo arc advised that miracles 
should be considered as legends. In accordance with this recom- 
mendation, Dr. Oort denies that the resurrection of Jesus was an 
external fact. The story of Ananias and Sapphira ho pronounced a 
legend ; the picture of Christian Socialism at Jerusalem an ideal 
sketch ; and everywhere he finds more or less conscious fiction in 
the Acts of the Apostles. In the conflict at Antioch between Peter 
and Paul he sees a definite breach and open warfare ; the Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Colossians, and Thessalonians he contends were written 
after Paul’s death ; both the Epistles of Peter and the Fourth Gospel 
he assigns to the second century, and he asserts that the author of 
the Apocalypse was a Jew Christian who u brands with infamy Paul’s 
piocepfc to obey the heathen magistracy as God’s servant, and in 
general launches into the most violent attacks upon his doctrine and 
his followers,” With such an exhibition of the history and literature 
of the Primitive Church we have no quarrel, but we submit that the 
perusal of “The Bible for Young People” must result in its ultimate 
rejection by the class for whom it is intended. The work, Sowever, 
seems in many esseiltial respects well done; but the attempt to trans- 
late the simple old legends of the Bible into modern language, some- 
times produces a humorous incongruity. If this Bibleless Bible should 
ever reach a second edition, wc trust such an expression as “Jesus 
taking the aggressive” will be removed, as well as others stamped 
with the same Philistine die, from pages which abound with instruc- 
tion, and which embody the last results of a ripe criticism and often 
profound learning. 

As the modern spirit pervades the entire presentment of the history 
of the Early Church, in the work just noticed, so the breath of the 
ancient and mediaeval times quickens into literary life the series of 
portraits in the picture gallery of the late Dr. Jenkins . 4 * 6 A canon of 
the Cathedral Church of the diocese of Natal, when under the 
episcopal charge of Dr. Colenso, his theological position contrasts 

4 '‘The Bible for Young People.” By Dr. H. Oort, Professor of Hebrew 
Antiquities at Leiden, and Dr. J. Hooykaaa* Pastor at Rotterdam, with thfe assist- 
ance of Dr. A. ICnetten, Professor of Theology at Leiden. Vol* VI. Narratives of 
the New Testament, II. Prepared by Dr. J. Hooykaas. Au thorized Translation , 

London : Williams & Norgate. 1879. , . A , 

* “ Passages in Church History.” Selected from the MS. offche faH XUt, J oho 
David Jenfeins, D/D., &c. &c. With a Brief Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. Oxford 
and London : James Parker & Co. ' 1879* 
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curiously with that of the far-famed Bishop. Ill-health obliged him 
to return to England in 1859 ; afterwards he resided, till the close of 
life, in Oxford, occupying himself principally with literary work. His 
purpose had been to give, a general account of the progress # of the 
Church, from Apostolic times to the present day, but his record of the 
centuries was found at his death in an incomplete and fragmentary 
form. Two volumes, however, of biographical narrative have been 
compiled from his voluminous MSS., comprising no fewer than seventy - 
one sketches of the great leaders of ecclesiastical thought and action, 
from the Saxon Kaisers down to Pio None. Those who share in the 
likings and disliking® of the pious canon will turn over the 'pages of 
these volumes with complacent satisfaction ; and even those whoso 
inodes of thought are alien to his, will often find in the annals of the 
saintly men whom he delights to honour much to admire and interest 
them. On the whole, however, we feel compelled to re-echo the sen- 
timent of the editor that " Dr. Jenkins’ estimate of historical characters 
and events is often such as to provoke criticism.” All his religious 
sympathies are conservative; he has no Jove for the Reformation; 
he has no welcome for the great popular movements of modern political 
life ; he has no word of approval for the liberation and unity of Italy; he 
vilifies the Roman Republic of 1 849 ; and applauds Pius IX. dwelling 
by the tomb of Bt. Peter, and proclaiming the spotless conception of 
the ever-blessed Virgin, in words which at least suggest his own 
acceptance of the dogma to which the pontifical authority was 
solemnly given. 

A work of kindred spirit, though of incomparably higher quality, is 
the posthumous continuation of “ The Monks of the West,” by an 
oniinent Catholic writer and publicist, 6 ike Count de Montalembert, 
the delicate and laborious task of preparing the two new volumes for 
the press having been courageously undertaken and adequately dis- 
charged by the erudite M. Aur61ien de Courson. There is, no doubt, 
much popular Protestant and some Catholic misconception of the age 
which is pictured in these pages. Judged by an ideal standard, the 
old Christian society is necessarily defective, but defective as all ante- 
cedent social states have been defective. The Church and the State had 
1 1 > create out of conflicting and anarchical elements, out of the Christian 
element with its unreason, out of the Roman element with its 
dissoluteness and its disintegration, out of the German element with its 
stormy independence, out of the barbarism of Frank, Vandal, Hun, 
and Saracen, an orderly world, the mother of our modern Europe. 
Feudalism and Catholicism were inevitable growths of time, and brutal 
and ignorant as the old governing powers may often have been, they did 
their work, great and noble work, in the midst of still more brutal 
*‘Oid ignorant populations, governable in no other way than by feudal 
and ecclesiastical organization. Still, we think those old times of 
Faith were bad times, and that the Dark Ages deserve their name, in 

t? u Tbe Minks of the West, from St, Benedict to St. Bernard.” Bv the Count 
de Montalembert. Authorised Translation. Vols. VI, and VII* William Black- 
wood & S 911 B : Edinburgh & London. 1379. 
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spite of all the light that the cloistered monk, or sceptred monarch, 
struggled to diffuse. The bias of the Protestant historian is to bring 
out ali the evil which attended the Catholic movement and to attenuate 
the good, though splendid exceptions to this uncritical partisan hip might 
be particularised. The bias of the Catholic historian consists in giving 
prominence to the good and extenuating the evil inherent in the system 
which he panegyrises. Count de Montalembert has endeavoured to give 
us a faithful narrative of the past, and if there is defect in his report, 
it is, details apart, that his magnificent picture has too much light and 
too little sha<]e. On the whole, however, we accept his general repre- 
sentation. Prom the ninth to the thirteenth century Christian Europe 
found but one association, having tho Catholic Faith for its source, the 
Church of Home for its rule, and the Crusades for its result. Of this 
social order monks were the principal instruments. It was the monks 
who proclaimed a more liberal sentiment than that of narrow nationality, 
and discouraged that pagan patriotism, revived in our own days, which 
consists in looking upon every foreigner as a u object of suspicion or 
hostility. Monasteries opened their doors to all travellers and all 
strangers ; monks brought to the councils of kings and nations a 
courage which did not recoil before any danger; they resisted the 
violence of nobles, sheltered the too feeble freemen from the attacks of 
Frank feudatories. Abbots, in union with bishops, assisted in main- 
taining the form and spirit of free government ; the monks founded 
schools, in which wore taught poetry, astronomy, arithmetic, the Greek 
and Latin languages, dialectics, and music ; the Benedictines an* 
reported to have founded the Universities of Paris, Ox lord, Cambridge, 
and the Medical School of Salerno ; the monks copied manuscripts, 
and if they sometimes destroyed precious works, it is to them .that we 
are indebted for all that has been preserved of classic antiquity; they 
were artists, artisans, architects, sculptors, painters, enamellofg, gold* 
smiths, and jewellers ; to an illustrious monk, Gregory the Great, 
ecclesiastical music owes its origin; Guido Ardino, of the Abbey of 
Pomposa, near llaverma, arranged the diatonic scale, and m became the 
inventor of the .solfeggio ; the manufacture of linen and cloth was 
successfully carried on by monks ; fairs and markets often arose from 
the assemblies of the faithful at monastery doors ; in the day of distress, 
of famine, of epidemic, the abbeys opened asylums for the indigent ami 
afilicted, and poverty was placed under the protection of the Church. 
Above all, the monks consecrated themselves to the cultivation of the soil ; 
they cleared lands bristling with brushwood or covered with stagnant 
waters, built houses, ploughed fields, planted vines and orchids, intro- 
duced the rearing of cattle, horse-breeding, bee-keeping, brewing beer 
with hops, carried corn, busied themselves with fisheries, and* * natural- 
ised, under a rigorous sky, the most useful fruits and the most 
productive grain.” Besides this picture of the Church apd, feudal 
system, we have, in these volumes, an eulogistic biography of St. 
Gregory, the famous Hildebrand, connected notices of the^predecessors 
of Caib$us H., and a narrative of the conflict between the Pope and 
the Emperor in the twelfth century, passing through the three stages of 
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the victory of the temporal power, the triumph of the spiritual power, 
and the reconciliation of the Papacy with the Empire. 

Basil the Great and Gregory of Nazianzus, were the college asso- 
ciates of the Emperor Julian, whose life, character, and policy are 
described with admirable clearness, philosophic impartiality, and 
scholarly appreciation, in the Hulsean Essay, 7 for the year 1876, by 
Mr. Gerald Henry Kendall. Such an Essay deserves a welcome which 
our limits prevent us from according it. In Julian, observes Mr. Kendall, 
Plato’s darling wish was gratified : a philosopher was made king. The 
movement which he headed marked a crisis in the worlds history; it 
was the final stand made by Hellenism, in a certain qualified sense at 
its best, with Christianity in some respects at its worst. Julian was 
dowered with a magnificent prestige; he was the victorious leader of a 
devoted army ; the lord of an acclaiming world ; a master of Greek 
culture; discerning enough to appropriate popular Christian charac- 
teristics, its charities, its care of the poor; possessed of considerable 
intellectual power and capacity for rule, and yet, with all this splendid 
opportunity to favour him, lie failed. The grand old Pagan leligton, 
though recommended by the inculcation of the duties of almsgiving, 
chastity, prayer, and reinforced by a system of sacerdotalism and 
temper services, succumbed before the vigorous life of the parvenu 
religion of Jesus. The Galikean, according to the fine fiction of the 
Church, conquered. Paganism was dying out of the hearts and minds 
of men ; it was doomed by its own inherent inefficiency ; and all 
attempts to revive its antiquated traditions were vain. All this is 
shown, with a lucid force of thought and expression, by Mr. Kendall, 
in the series of chapters forming his learned, interesting, and beautiful 
Essay, and treating of the boyhood, youth, and education, the theology, 
religion, administration, and real or attempted reforms of Julian. The 
chapter on Neo- Platonism is an instructive and eloquent exposition of 
that ghost of a religious, philosophy, and may assist in showing the 
opponents of Christianity how little reason they would have for con- 
gratulation if, in the struggle for existence, that gibbering spectre had 
survived its more capable antagonist. 

The lute revolutionist, M. Proudhon, is the Julian of I)r. John 
Donoso Cortes, Marquis of Valdegamar, and, if we may believe 
Dr. de la Gorre Velez, canon and dignitary of the Cathedral of Bala- 
inanca, one of the most profound thinkers of the nineteenth century. 8 
His u Essays on Catholicism,” translated by Rev. William M’Donald, 
contain strictures on the contradictory and inconsistent teaching of 
Proudhon, an examination of u Socialistic Solutions;” remarks on the 
errors, or what the author conceives to bo the errors, of the Liberal 

7 “The Emperor Julian. Paganism and Christianity, with Genealogical, Chrono- 
logical, and Bibliographical Appendices, being the Hulsean Essay for the year 
1870.” By George Henry Kendall, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College. Deightoit, 
Bell & Co : London and Cambridge. 1879. 

8 “ Essays on Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism. Considered in their 
Fundamental Principles.” By John Donoso Cortes, Marquis of Valdegamar. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish, by Kev. William M’Domdd, AB., &c. Dublin : M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1679. 
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school ; and, according to Dr. Velez, “ a glorious and sublime apology 
of religion.” Some of the Marquis’s fundamental principles are repu- 
diated by Mr. Wright, who, in an “ Essay on the Grounds and Prin- 
ciples of Religion,”* calls in question the reality, though not the 
possibility of miracles, and does not consider them necessary as 
evidences to the truth of Christianity, which he defines as in 
its essence the moral and spiritual influence of Christ. A kindred 
work, though of , superior merit to Mr. Wright’s, “ The Problem of 
the World and Church ,” 8 * 10 11 travels over much the same ground. Its 
author, a septuagenarian, sees no sufficient reason for believing that 
the course of Nature was miraculously interrupted on the introduction 
of Christianity into the world, is surprised that the dogma of Biblical 
inspiration has so long held its ground, favours the abolition of all tests 
and subscriptions, rejects the very tenets which the noble theologian, 
Dr, John Donoso Cortes, regards as fundamental principles, and sur- 
renders the doctrines of the Trinity, the Fall, the Incarnation and Re- 
demption ; oilers as permanent elements of Christianity the goodness of 
Jesus; the love of man ; self-sacrifice ; tenderness to the weak; 
patience, humility, arid the relation of trust towards the universe 
and its author and governor, which these virtues bring with them. 
Little more than this reasonable Christian theism seems left as the 
result of Dr. Keim’s “ History of Jesus of Nazara, mi the fourth 
volume of which, translated by Mr. Arthur Ransom, brings us down 
to the close of the Galilcean ministry, and the departure of Jesus for 
Jerusalem. To this free theology we have a curious contrast in Sir 
Emilius Bayley’s orthodox attempt to show the value of thoroughness 
in several departments of Christian Life and Practice. 1 * 

The accomplished editor of “The Sacred Books of the East,” 1 * 
translated by various scholars, does well, we think, to apprise the more 
ardent readers who will be attracted to these volumes, by the expecta- 
tion of finding in them treasures of primaeval wisdom, religious en- 
thusiasm, or sound and simple moral teaching, that such treasures 
are not there. Fragments of pure gold in a heap of rubbish are all that 
they must hope to find. We have space only briefly to characterise the 
three volumes before us. Tho first volume contains a translation, pre- 
ceded by an explanatory Essay, of several Upani shads by Mr. F. Max 
Muller. The Upani shads are philosophical treatises contained in the 
Vedas. The ancient Upanishads are provisionally referred to a period 

8 u Grounds and Principles of Religion.” By John Wright, B.A. London; 

Williams and Norgate. 3879. 

3t> “The Problem of the World and the Church, reconsidered in Three Letters to a 
Friend,” By a Septuagenarian. Third Edition. With an Introduction by James 
Booth, O.B. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1879, 

11 41 The History of Jesus of Nazara,” &c. By Dr. Theodore Keim. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Ransom. Vob IV. London : Williams and Norgaie. 

18 “Thorough,” &c. By the Rev. Sir Emilius Bayiey, Bart., B,D. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. London : Hatchards, 1879* , L. 

18 “Sacred Books of the East.” Edited by Max Midler. 1* Upamshad. 
Translated by Max Midler. II, ** Sacred Laws of the Aryas.” Translated by 
George Bidder. III. 44 Sacred Books of China/' Translated by James Legge. 
3 vols. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1879. 
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prior to b.c. GOO, The word itself seems primarily to mean session or 
assembly for instruction, and occurs in the sense of doctrine or of secret 
doctrine. The second volume contains an instalment of the sacred laws 
of the Aryas as taught in certain schools. Apastamba and Gautama are 
the names prefixed to the two collections of legal aphorisms before us. 
Ou linguistic grounds, argues the translator, Mr. George Buhler, in 
his introduction, Apastamba cannot be placed later than the third 
century b.c., but no attempt is made to connect the Gautamas with 
the historical period of India. The Sacred Books of China, translated 
by Mr. James Legge, comprised in the third volume, are the “ Shu 
King,” “ The Shih King” (the religious portions only), and “The 
Hsiao King,” u The Book of Historical Documents on the Shu King ” 
commences with the reign of Yao in the twenty- fourth century 
n.c M and comes down to that of King Hsiang of the Kau dynasty B.c. 
651-619. The Shih, or the Book of Poetry, contains five pieces of 
the time of the Shang dynasty, b.c. 1766-1123; three hundred 
belong to the dynasty of Kau from b.c, 1231 to b.c. 586. The Hsiao 
King, or Classic of Filial Piety, can be traced back to within less than 
a century after the death of Confucius. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

rjlIIE quarter which has just elapsed embraces a period in which 
1 both the publishers and the public, by a sort of tacit understand- 
ing, agree to take their annual holiday, and even the critic enjoys an 
interval of comparative repose. Among the few political treatises 
which lie upon our table, the most important is a re-publication. 
Professor Thorold Rogers, who, shortly before the general election 
which returned Mr. Gladstone to power in 1868, published two volumes 
of speeches, delivered in the House of Commons and at public meetings, 
by Mr. Bright, has judged the present a convenient season for editing 
a series of extra -Parliamentary addresses by the same orator. 1 The 
speeches, which Mr. Bright has himself revised, extend from 1863 to 
1879; much of their contents is purely retrospective, and among the 
topics of the day with which they deal, from the American War and 
the policy of Lord Palmerston to the Eastern Question and the policy 
of Lord Beaconsheld, there is, of course, a great deal which no longer 
possesses any special interest for the piactical politician. At the same 
time, the selection which Mr. Rogers has made contains no address 
which may not be read with pleasure, both as illustrating the single- 
minded conscientiousness of purpose and the power of elucidation and 
generalisation which are among the most remarkable characteristics of 
Mr. Bright’s oratory, and also as affording an example of that suasive 
eloquence which is the fruit of unadorned simplicity of diction, and of 


1 “ Public Addresses by John Bright, M.P.’ J Edited by J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
London ; Macmillan k Co. 1679. 
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the oratorical charm which may bo exercised by a speaker who, 
neglecting the exotic flowers of artificial rhetoric, displays a perfect 
mastery of the English language — a language which assuredly, next to 
Greek, supplies the speaker with the finest vehicle for the development 
of argument and expression of thought. Mr. Bright’s taste has been 
cultivated by a wide and appreciative study of the purest models of 
English literature; and the secret of his great influence as a speaker 
is perhaps partly to be found in a passage of Milton’s, which he 
tells us has been constantly in his mind, “yet true eloquence 1 find 
to be none but the serious and hearty love of truth,” Of course in 
the present volume many arguments are advanced, and more than one 
theory expounded, in which w$ are unable entirely to concur. In the 
first address, for example, delivered at Birmingham, during the 
American War, we fiud some observations on the Declaration of Paris 
which we cannot help regarding as misleading. Mr. Bright does not, 
we think, give an accurate account of the situation which produced the 
Queen’s proclamation as to the immunity of neutral vessels from search, 
issued at the beginning of the Crimean War. That proclamation had no 
special reference to the commerce of the United States, but was rather 
due to the necessity of establishing a common rule of practice on the part 
of allied Powers, which had hitherto adopted different maxims iu time of 
war, the French having coupled the principle of u free ships, free goods,” 
with that of “ enemy’s ships, enemy’s goods while Great Britain had 
previously adhered, in the absence of special treaty stipulations to the 
contrary, to the old rule of the Consol ato d^l Mare. Neither is it 
correct to say that the rule adopted in 1850, on the suggestion of 
Count Walewski, as between the signatories of the Paris Declaration, 
was made “ the law of Europe for all future time.” It was binding 
only upon the original pkrties, and those who subsequently acceded to 
it, a course which Spain lias never thought fit to adopt. Mr. Bright’s 
argument for the extension of the principle to the entire exemption of 
the merchant vessels of belligerent Powers from the effects of war, to 
the adoption, in fact, of the American suggestion commonly known as 
the Marcy Amendment, scarcely appears to us more^ satisfactory. It 
must be remembered that while Great Britain is naturally a commer- 
cial and pacific Power, it nevertheless, if unhappily involved in war, 
must mainly depend upon its maritime superiority, and we are 
inclined ourselves, while supporting the Declaration as it stands, to 
adhere to the principle once enunciated by Lord Selhorue that “ a 
political war is inconsistent with a Commercial peace.” We have 
perhaps dwelt too long on a somewhat minor point; but it is really 
impossible, within our narrow limits, to convey any idea of the varied 
contents of tills volume, which contains as many as th»rfcy*three 
addresses. In the second speech, delivered at Birmingham, Mr. 
Bright gives an interesting sketch of the political and economical pro- 
gress achieved by the country since the first Reform Bill. The sixth 
speech, also a Birmingham address, deserves attention ^containing a 
lucid explanation of a matter little understood either at the time or 
afterwards — of the ingenuity, we mean, by which the Government of 
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Mr. Disraeli endeavoured in ,1867 to use the practice of composition 
by landlords for their tenants’ rates as a means of turning an ostensibly 
Liberal concession of the suffrage into a practical nullity, and an actual 
source of disfranchisement in many boroughs, such as Birmingham, 
where the system of compounding happened to prevail. The' speech 
delivered at Birmingham on Mr. Bright’s re-election, after accepting 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, shortly before the dis- 
astrous dissolution of 1874, is also well worth referring to at the 
present time. In the space of five years, as Mr. Bright points out, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government had grappled witli the questions of the 
Irish Church and the Irish Land, had abolished purchase in the army, 
introduced the ballot, reformed the judicature, settled our quarrel 
with the United States, and passed a comprehensive scheme of 
national education. In the future, lie went on to say, the questions of 
the county franchise and the redistribution of scats, the land laws and 
the game laws, required attention; and we are not aware that in 
the six years which elapsed since Mr. Bright indicated this pro- 
gramme, his views have been materially anticipated by the spirited and 
energetic administration which has been in office. We find, too, in the 
present volume some of the most celebrated passages of the speaker’s 
loftier mood, such as the allusion to the story of the Shunamite 
woman, the beautiful description of Mr. Cobden’s life, labour, and 
death, on the occasion of the unveiling of the Bradford statue ; and the 
noble peroration of an address delivered eleven years ago to the 
working-men of Edinburgh, which wo make no apology for transcribing 
here : — 

“ The solemn question as to the. future condition of a considerable portion of 
the labouring classes in this country cannot be neglected. It is the work upon 
which the new electoral body and the new Parliament will .have to enter. It 
is a long way from Bel grave Square to Bethnal Green. It is not pleasant to 
contrast the palatial mansions of the rich and the dismal hovels of the poor, 
the profuse and costly luxuries of the wealthy with the squalid and hopeless 
misery of some millions of those who are below them. But I ask you, as I 
ask myself a thousand times, is it not possible that this mass of poverty and 
sutfering may be weached and ho raised, or taught to raise itself P What is 
there man cannot do if lie tries? The other day he descended to the mysterious 
depths of the ocean, and wit h an iron hand sought, found, and grasped, 
and brought up to the surface the lost cable, and with it made two worlds 
into one. I ask, are his conquests confined to the realms of science ? Is it 
not possible that another hand, not of iron, but of Christian justice and kind- 
ness, may be let down to tbc mor^l depths even deeper than the cable fathoms, 
to raise up from thence the sons and daughters of misery, and the multitude 
who arc ready to perish? This is the great problem which is now before ns. 
It is one which is not for statesmen only, or for preachers of the Gospel only — 
it is one which every man in the nation should attempt to solve. The nation 
is uow in power, aud if wisdom abide with power, tlie generation to follow 
may behold the glorious day of what we, in our time, with our best endea- 
vours, can only hope to see the earliest dawn.” 

In a collection like this it is perhaps inevitable that there should be 
not only much reiteration of argument, but also not infrequent 
repetition of phraseology, anecdote, and illustration. Thus, Mr. 
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Bright is never tired of reminding his audience of the fourpenny news 
paper stamp and the tax of Is. (hi. formerly levied on advertisements 
and we meet at least twice with Dr. Johnson** advice to persons in 
delicate health, to walk two miles before breakfast, if possible on their 
own land. Twice, too, do we come across the story of the sailor who 
opposed the repeal of the Navigation Laws, through fear of being 
reduced, like the Norwegians, to a perpetual diet of black bread. 
Speaking at Birmingham, in 1870, Mr. Bright makes a quotation from 
the Saturday Review , stating that he had never previously had occasion 
to quote that journal with approval. It is rather curious that he had 
quoted the same phrase from the same paper in the same place just two 
years before. Even a poetical quotation is made to do duty in two 
speeches, both delivered at Birmingham, though with an interval of 
thirteen years between them. In fact, although the collection will 
serve as a useful. manual of political education for those who have not 
carefully studied the political history of the last half century, the range 
of subjects seems to one reading all the speeches together somewhat 
limited, and the method of treatment somewhat monotonous; an im- 
pression, perhaps enhanced by the feeling that Mr. Bright is a little too 

cock-sure” of every thing, that his opponents cannot always have been 
the fools or knaves, “ imbecile at home, and turbulent and wick oil 
abroad,” that lie, in perfect sincerity, depicts them; and that the 
dogmatic tone, though natural enough in a veteran statesman who linn 
fought many a good tight, in the teeth of prejudice and calumny, in the. 
cause of progress, and who has seen most of his predictions realised 
in fact, nevertheless somewhat detracts from the* value of the work as 
a guide to the political student of the future. 

We must hasten on to another work of a somewhat similar kind. 
Sir John Lubbock has brought together, in a small and attractive 
volume, ten Addresses, 2 mostly on political, educational, ami economical 
questions^ the majority of them being based, as we gather, on speeches 
delivered in the [louse of Commons. Most readers will find something 
to interest them in this book, the Essays are thoughtfully written, 
and they contain a good deal of information not elsewhere easily 
accessible ; yet we do not feel quite certain that they possess sufficient 
permanent value to have deserved the honour of collection. In these 
days of specialisation, the versatility of an author whoso title-page 
informs us that he simultaneously enjoys the triple distinction of 
being Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, Vice-President of 
the lioya] Society, and Honorary Secretary of the London Bankers, is 
in itself almost enough to arouse the suspicions of a critic. Polities 
and natural history, education and finance, seem to be equally within 
Sir John Lubbock’s range; he has also acquired the reputation of 
being the most successful amateur legislator of the day; and we confess 
that the combination somewhat reminds us of another distinguished 
man, of whom a witty contemporary remarked that omniscience was 

8 “ Addresses, Political and Educational.” By Sir John Lubbock, Barf , M.P. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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his forte and science his foible. Perhaps the most valuable of these 
Essays is the defence of the Bank Act of 1844, a remarkably lucid and 
interesting exposition of a difficult subject, but, as we need scarcely say, 
quite unsusceptible of abridgment. We are glad to observe that Sir 
John thinks Mr. Palgrave’s estimate of the total banking liabilities, pay- 
able at call, of Great Britain and Ireland at 500,000/., to be somewhat 
over the mark; he incidentally mentions that between 1844, when 
the Act was passed, and 1872, our imports and exports increased from 
144,000,000/. to 608,000,000/. In other addresses, our author 
defends the Income Tax, and advocates more energetic measures for 
the liquidation of the National Debt. The volume also contains a 
speech in favour of an extension of the principles embodied in the 
Paris Declaration to an entire exemption of commerce from capture in 
time of war. The arguments advanced arc more elaborate, but not, we 
think, more satisfactory than those employed by Mr. Bright. Sir 
John does not seem to sec that, unless the laws of contraband and 
blockade are entirely abrogated, it is impossible for the mercantile 
relations of different nations to be unaffected by the existence of 
hostilities. On the other hand, all will sympathise with our author's 
plea for the preservation of ancient monuments from local ignorance, 
stupidity, .and greed. It appears, too, that private owners, even with 
the best intentions, are sometimes frustrated in their attempts to protect 
these interesting relics. We hear of' one case in which an Irish nobleman 
bad given orders to build a wall round a field containing the remains 
of Con O'Neill’s castle, in order fco preserve the ruins ; “ but the 
agent pulled down the old castle, and used the stones to make the wall.” 
Two of Sir John's essays are mainly devoted to advocating the 
extension of natural -science teaching in public and endowed, and its 
introduction in elementary, schools. With regard to the latter, we 
certainly agree with Sir John’s objection to Lord Sandon’s Revised 
Code of 1876, so far as it tends to limit the discretion of local 
Boards in the selection of subjects. Those interested in this important 
subject may perhaps be glad of the opportunity of comparing with Sir 
John Lubbock’s remarks a translation which we have received of the 
Prussian ScJtulereeM , or Educational Code, 8 although we cannot agree 
with the editor that the system which Mr. Forster introduced has proved 
“ a decided failure after its nine years’ operation in England neither 
have wo met with the “well-authenticated statements” to which she 
refers “ of the total failure of the Departments enactments to meet the 
educational requirements of the various grades of the population for 
whom it legislates.” The Prussian system seems to be mainly denomi- 
national, tempered by a conscience clause which works without 
difficulty. Difficulties as to religious instruction occur chiefly in the 
case of the children of mixed marriages, as to whose training elaborate 
rules are made. Sir John Lubbock, who objects to the historical 
teaching of children in our elementary schools being for the most part 

3 “The Educational Code of the Prussian Nation .*> London : O. Kogan Paul& 
Co. 1879, 
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‘•mi fined to ancient and more or less fabulous stories of battle, murder, 
and sudden death, will be glad to note that in Prussia the national 
history is studied consecutively only from the date of the Thirty 
Years 1 War. 

Liberal politicians who, with a view to election addresses, would like 
to provide themselves with a catalogue raisonne of the sins, great and 
small, both of commission and of omission, of the present administration, 
would do well to invest a shilling in a pamphet by u Nemesis*’ on a Five 
Years of Tory Rule. 11 4 We are sure that “ Nemesis” has nothing ex- 
tenuated ; and we hope that he lias set down nought in malice, lie 
certainly seems to have made a note of all the offences of the Govern- 
ment, from what he treats as grave legislative fiascos and diplomatic 
blunders to the pettiest peccadillo of Lord Beacon sfield’s treacherous 
memory. His criticism is indeed so searching, indefatigable, and 
minute that we are inclined to suspect that he must for years have 
found a congenial occupation in animadverting on the faults and 
chronicling the misfortunes of the Government of tha day. His ajten*n 
of the Eastern question is necessarily slight, and seems to contain some 
mutually inconsistent charges; but he puts the case of the opponents 
of the Home Government and the Viceroy, in regard to the proceedings 
which led to the Afghan War, in a very clear and trenchant manner ; 
and his resume of the. Parliamentary follies, failures, and futilities of 
the Ministry is at once succinct and powerful. In attacking the Premier 
lor one or two dubious appointments, it is perhaps not surprising that he 
has not paused to give him credit for several excellent selections which 
he has made, especially in the exercise of the legal and clerical patronage 
of the Crown. The pamphlet i^, on the whole, extremely accurate in 
its statements of fact; but u Nemesis” is scarcely justified in saying 
that Gaily u was convicted of a murder of which, though Sent into 
transportation, lie was proved to be innocent;” neither is it quite fair 
to speak of that gentleman as a “ wretch <d sufferer.” 

Mr. John Matthews, of Toronto, who some years ago published a 
volume on the Colonial question, 4 * 6 probably considers the present an 
appropriate) season for drawing attention to the suggestions contained 
in his work, of which we have received a copy. The author’s general 
sketch of the history of our colonial system will give no fresh informa- 
tion to those acquainted with Sir G. 0. Lewis's admirable essay, and 
any of the larger works on the subject, such as Mills or Creasy; and 
his refutation of Professor Gold win Smith’s plea for compulsory 
41 emancipation” would now, in most quarters, meet with a cry of 
Lt agreed.” English statesmen have, we thinfi, made up their minds 
that the demand for independence, if deliberately made by any Colony 
fully capable of self-government, is one in which we have no choice 
but to acquiesce, but that the maintenance of the present connection 
on many grounds desirable, especially as affording a guarantee that 

4 “Five Years of 1'ory 'Rule ; a Lesson and a Warning. 0 . By’ 11 Nemesis.” 

London: Rodder & Stoughton. 

& “A Colonist, on the Colonial Question. 0 By J olm Matthew#, of Toronto, 
Canada. London : Lonumaus, Green & Co. 1872. 
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the foreign policy and diplomatic relations of something like one-half 
of the civilised world will be directed by a central power of essentially 
pacific policy. The writer’s main object is to advocate a federation of 
the British Empire in the form, as we understand, rather of a 
Bvwlestaat than of a Staaienbund, or, to adopt the terminology of 
Austin, of a supreme federal government as distinguished from a per- 
manent confederacy of supreme states. Ho makes a vigorous attempt to 
grapple with the objections urged by Mr. Mill and Mr. Gold win Smith 
to the practicability of such an experiment. We cannot here attempt a 
summarisation of the question, which has, indeed, been more than 
once exhaustively treated in these pages. Mr. Matthews’s work, at all 
events, contains no such mass of egregious absurdities as we find com- 
pressed within the space of two letters of moderate length, which a 
Mr. Ecroyd has thought fit to republish from the Bradford Observer? 
and in which, with a view to “ the Consolidation of the Empire,” he 
advocates the establishment of differential duties in favour of colonial 
and Indian produce. 

If we would preserve the loyalty of our colonial dependencies, 
assuredly knowledge must abide with power, and we therefore cordially 
welcome the contribution to our knowledge which Mr. Wallace has 
supplied in his work on Australasia . 7 This book is one of a series 
which Mr. Stanford is publishing as a compendium of* geography and 
travel, and it contains much valuable information, well arranged by an 
accurate and intelligent observer. Mr. Wallace is already favourably 
known to our readers us the author of an interesting work on the 
Malay Archipelago ; and we find that in the present book the word 
Australasia is used in a very extensive sense; less than half of its 
contents uro devoted to Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, and 
the remainder contains a description, geographical and geological, 
historical and ethnological, of the various groups of islands sometimes 
gcnerically referred to as Polynesia, lint which Mr. Wallace divides 
into th^ Malay Archipelago, Melanesia, and Mikronesia. In the account 
of Borneo we find an interesting sketch of the career and administra- 
tion of Sir James Brooke. We should add that the book is well 
illustrated, and its value enhanced by twenty maps, which leave 
nothing to bo desired ; the index, as far as we have been able to test 
it, we have found highly satisfactory, and our only criticism must be 
that Mr. Wallace would have made it much more convenient to read 
a book which deserves to be read if he had found it feasible to divide 
it into two volumes— as the division of the subject seems itself to 
suggest-— of reasonable % d intensions. 

Having dwelt for a moment on Canada and then passed on to the 
Antipodes, We how arrive at a formidable work ou Europe and Asia, 

* **The Policy of Self* Help. Suggestions towards the Consolidation of the 
Empire and the defence of its Industries and Commerce.” Two letters by W. F. 
Ecroyd. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1879. \ , 

7 ‘‘Australasia/ 1 Edited arid extended by A. R. Wallace, F.R.G S., Author of 
“ The Archipelago,” " Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. With 

Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. London : Stanford. 1879. 
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by Mr. Stuart-Glennie, 8 a gentleman whose earlier works, of which 
the present purports to be a continuation, have been noticed in these 
pages. The plan of the history of Herodotus, it will be remembered, 
was based on the struggle for supremacy between these two continents 
from the siege of Troy to the battle of Salamis, and it ; seems that 
Mr. Sfcuart~G lennie while ensconced in a canoe paddled dfwn — it docs 
appear by what agency — ■“ the winter-swollen Kick a to the, hill-fort 
of Zabliak, islanded on the inundated shores of the Lake of Scutari” — a 
sentence which we strongly recommend to inspectors of schools in search 
of awkward exercises in parsing — discovered “ that the Eastern Question 
could not be adequately treated save as the question of a readjustment 
of the relations of Europe and Asia to each other, and of both to 
Africa.” lie proceeds to explain carefully that he entertains only a 
“ relative” and by no means an “ absolute” hostility to Christianity, 
which, he explains, “ was the second of those great movements which, 
at intervals of about half a millennium, have succeeded each other 
both in Asia and Europe since that great Moral Revolution of the 
sixth century n.e., which may bo briefly indicated by recalling the 
approximately contemporary names of Confucius and Buddha, of 
Cyrus the Great, of Isaiah, and of Xenophanes.” His hostility, we 
find, is only really absolute and implacable when it comes to 
“ Christianism,” a mysterious term which he is also good enough 
to define, but in a manner too theological and abstruse for repro- 
duction hero. It appears that the “conditions under which” Mr. 
Stuart-Glennio “was led, in Illyria, to discuss and reflect on tho 
Eastern Question ” — alluding, we presume, to his probably cramped 
position “while being paddled down the winter-swollen Rieka” — 
“ showed it to involve political, religious, and economic issues, 
oo-exteusive with Eurasian civilisation, and such as could be 
understood only from a general survey of Eurasian history.” Here 
we seem to see Mr. St.uart-Glennie’s readers “ embarked,” to 
quote a celebrated phrase of Chief Baron Eyre’s, “ on a very wide sea, 
and,” we fear, “ with no very safe guide;” but even this does not 
reveal the whole extent of our author’s grasp; for we find that, 
having in previous volumes discussed the origin and transformation 
of Christianity, and having now settled the Eastern Question, in 
the wide development which it takes when subjected to Mr. Stuart- 
Glennio’s theories, our author treats these publications merely as pro- 
imnia, or a sort of hors d> amoves to the literary banquet he has in 
store for as. Mr. Stuart-Glennio promises those, if any, who have 
followed him in these trilling preludes, much more solid entertainment 
in the shape of a “ History of the Modern Revolution,” beginning 
apparently with the state of “Eurasian civilisation” in tho d&th 
century before Christ. As we contemplate this awful programme, we 
cannot help sympathising with the overwrought dramatic critio who 
expressed a hope that some day people would learn how ea$y lf is not 
to write a tragedy in five acts. . \ 

8 ‘‘Europe and Asia.” By J. S, Stuart-Gleimie, M.A. London : Chapman & 
Hall. 1879. 
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Two new hooks on the United States next claim our attention. Mr. 
Saunders’s title, “ Through the Light Continent” 9 10 does not strike us as 
particularly felicitous ; and he goes over ground not very different 
from that covered hy Mr, Iiussey Vivian’s ‘‘Notes,” Mr. Dale’s 
“ Impressions,” and numerous other books of travel ; but it is only fair 
to add that pn several subjects of present interest Mr. Saunders has 
taken a good deal of trouble to obtain accurate information, and the 
latest favourable statistics. We may refer, for example, to his interest- 
ing account of the rapid development during the last few years of 
watchmaking in America. It appears that the Waltham Company 
alone now sends 30,000 watches annually to England, and has recently 
secured a contract from the English Government for the supply of 
watches to India — it does not ^appear for what exact purpose. Mr. 
Saunders’s discussion of the results of restrictive tariffs and of the 
American arguments in their favour is also worth reading. It appears 
that the principal articles on which there is no import duty are tea, 
jalap, and skeletons ; and it would be curious to know on what ground 
these three classes of goods are treated with such peculiar favour. Mr. 
Saunders gives an excellent account of the national banking system; find 
his description of the industries of Pittsburg is very graphic and read- 
able. It seems that American railway companies can charge differential 
rates without any control, such as is exercised in this country by the 
Railway Commission and special statutes which deal with the subject : 
and the unjust treatment of the Pittsburg manufacturers by the rail- 
way was one reason why so much public sympathy was enlisted last 
year in favour of the strikers. We feel bound to add that Mr. 
Saunders’s index, which we have once or twice had occasion to refer to, 
is nearly as bad as an index can be — which is raying a good deal. 
Some of the leading politicians, fur instance, oj* whom Mr. Saunders 
gives an account, are all to lie found together, under the letter M 
and the word “ Mr,” Among them we find u Mr. Hayes,” who, how- 
ever, reappears with another reference, under the word “President.” 
We should certainly have said that Mr. Saunders’s book contained an 
unusual amount of padding, had we not happened to read at almost 
simultaneously with the volume published b\' Sir George Campbell. 1 ® 
Sir George seems to have made the mistake of giving up to mankind 
what was meant, as we infer, for the Kirkcaldy Burghs. His lectures were 
doubtless acceptable to his constituents; but we shall bo glad when 
it begins to be generally understood that the public really does not 
expect 400 pages of crude and superficial jottings from every .gentle- 
man who has availed himself of the facilities for procuring a return 
ticket afforded by the White Star line. The most interesting portion 
of the book consists of a republication, with additions, of the author’s 
views, previously expounded in one of our contemporaries, of the 
present, relations and future prospects of the white and coloured races 

9 “ Through the Light Continent.” By William Saunders. Cassell, Petter & 

Galpin. 1879. . ; 

10 “ White and Black in the United States.” By Sir George Campbell, M. P. 
London : Cbatto & Wmdus. 1879. 
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respectively in the South. We notice, by the way, an incorrect 
statement twice repeated that, “ except to a limited degree in a portion 
of the Cape Colony,’* no attempt has been made in any British 
colony “to admit the coloured races to any share of political fran- 
chise;’* Sir George should surely be aware that in New 1 Zealand .there 
are not only Maori electors, but also "Maori members of ithe Legisla- 
ture. We cannot sympathise with Sir George’s wish to see the latest 
monstrosity in American locomotion, the “ elevated,” or as we suppose 
it would be called here “High Level,” railway, running On girders 
over the principal streets, introduced in “ Oxford Street and Picca- 
dilly.” What would Lord Hartington, or even Mr. Bright, say to 
such a proposal ? Of Sir George’s Campbell’s style the following 
extract, chosen from the least carelessly written portion of his book, 
may serve as a specimen. Speaking of the negro congregations (as to 
which he is on one question of fact diametrically opposed to Mr. 
Saunders, who informs us that the preachers are usually whites, while 
according to Sir George they are always coloured men), he says : — “ 1 
did not witness any of the more active emotions in which I understand 
congregations sometimes indulge ; but the practice of emitting in a 
hearty way a sort of responses here and there during the sermon seemed 

to me earnest and not unbecoming The whole country-side 

seemed to have come in to assist, both men and women — and they 
seemed to be making a time of it — camped about for the day.” We 
do not know if this is American, and we do not think it is Scotch, but 
we are quite sure that it lias scarcely the most distant resemblance to 
English. 

We have received a handsome volume, entitled “ Loch Etive and 
the Sons of Uismich,” 11 which contains some pretty illustrations of 
Loch Etive and the neighbourhood, and a good deal of more or less 
probable speculation about the Sons of Uisnach and their primitive 
contemporaries. We think the author has made a mistake in throwing 
Ids book into the form of dialogue, especially as his characters, which 
are Supposed to be representative of different races, are personally 
almost entirely colourless and undeveloped. The book contains a 
good deal of antiquarian observation, which would have rejoiced the 
soul of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, and furnished him with abundant 
material for controversial “observations;” but we must leave to 
specialists the task of determining the value of the ethnological 
theories advanced, and the plausibility of the author’s views as to the 
pre-historic migrations of the Kelts. 

In the year 1773 two English men- of- war, under the command of Cap- 
tain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, were commissioned, at the in- 
stance of the Royal Society, for a voyage of Arctic exploration ; they Suc- 
ceeded, after many perils, in passing the 80 th degree of latitude* Nelson 
served as a midshipman on board one of the ships, the Carcass^ and on 
Captain Phipps’s vessel, the Racehorse , there was a midshipma^i, teamed 
Floyd, who kept a diary of the voyage. This diary wile recently 

11 " Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach ” London : Macmillan ft Co. 1879. 
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placed in the hands of Captain Markham, 1 * who hfts edited it, and 
with the help of the official account of the voyage succeeded in making 
a connected and interesting narrative out of Mr. Floyd’s journal. 
The sailors a century ago were, as might have been expected, by no 
means profoundly acquainted with the objects of such an expedition ; 
some of them, we are told, had an idea that the axis on which the 
globe turned u would not traverse, and the Foie wanted scraping and 
greasing.” Captain Markham lias prefixed to Mr. Floyd’s narrative 
a short description of earlier Arctic voyages, from the time of King 
Arthur to that of King Charles the Second, and added two or three 
chapters on later attempts to reach the Pole, including Sir E. Parry’s 
sledging expedition, and the various journeys undertaken in 187G by 
the force under Sir G. Nares, quorum — the writer might have added,' 
pars magna fuu The recent discovery by the Swedish Vega, under 
the direction of Professor Nordenskibld, of the North-East passage, 
will doubtless contribute to direct public attention to the subject of 
Captain Markham’s volume. 

The only book on South African travel which lies before us is a well- 
executed translation 13 of an account published last year in Portuguese 
by Senhor Neves of a journey taken by him in 1860, from Delagoa 
Bay to the Transvaal, in search of elephants, or rather of their tusks ; 
for Senhor Neves was a hunter, not for pleasure, but by profession, 
being in fact a trader in ivo^y. Senhor Neves was an intelligent 
observer, and the account of his journey is worth reading. The book 
contains some curious information as to the manners and customs of 
the Zulu tribes, from the point of view of a friendly merchant ; and 
the account of the origin of the Dutch Republic, and of the struggle 
of the Dutch with Dingaan, tho Zulu King^ which ended in his 
murder and replacement by his brother Panda/is also interesting. The 
lover of sport will find in this book many exciting stories of adven- 
tures with elephants, horses, and buffaloes, and much information as to 
the diabits of these animals. 

u A Nook in the Apennines” 14 gives a pleasant account of a three 
months’ holiday spent last year by an English family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pistoja, a district rich in attractions, and (we suppose 
because it happens to be a little off the beaten route) not nearly 
as welt known as it deserves to be. The book purports to be “ by 
Leader Scott, author of ‘ The Painter’s Ordeal,’ &c. &c.,” works with 
which we are unfortunately unacquainted ; but we find, as we proceed 
with the narrative, that “Leader Scott” is not an author, but an 
authoress — “a signora,” it appears, “with a jovial countenance” — 
and it would therefore be perhaps discourteous if we were to take 

12 “ Northward Ho By Capi A. H. Markham, R.N. London : Macmillan & 
Co. 1879. 

18 “A Hunting Expedition to the Transvaal” By D. Fernandes das Neves. 
Translated from the Portuguese by Mariana Monteiro, London : George Bell & 
Sons. 1879. 

14 “A Nook in the A^numes.” By Leader Scott. London ; C. Kegan Paul & 
Co. 1879* 
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serious exception to occasional puerilities of tone, and the trivial 
character of some of the incidents narrated. The book gives an inte- 
resting account of the people of the country. Like the peasantry of 
the Cevennes, their chief means of subsistence is the, chestnut; and 
they cultivate the land and gather the chestnut harvest on the metayer 
system. They are a pleasant, leisurely sort of people, though brought 
into the world and christened, for fear of accidents, in a fashion almost 
inconceivably expeditious. It seeths, too, that they have a good deal 
of simple artistic feeling, much appreciation of poetry, and some 
acquaintance with classical literature, such as Tasso. We must give 
a word of praise to the illustrations, of which some, comparing ancient 
with modern architecture, pottery, &c., are really interesting, and 
almost all pretty and appropriate. The Italian quotations, on the 
other hand, leave something to be desired; eontadini , for instance, 
does not mean “ peasant girls,” and una giovenc&bianca is not “ a young 
damsel,” but “ a white heifer,” and the mistranslation quite Spoils the 
point of the pretty little pastoral allegory in which it occurs. For 
peculiarities in the little bits of Latin ; which illustrate the writer’s 
archaeological researches, some allowance should perhaps be made ; 
still, Dei Lari should not have escaped correction, and we do not 
think the ancient Romans called their “sacred or war songs” carmi. 

If Miss Sdguin’s volume on the Black Forest 16 attains the popularity 
which it in many respects deserves, we fear that the Schwarz wald will 
soon cease to be the charming and secluded district, inhabited by a 
simple and uncorrupted peasantry, little known to tourists, and hitherto 
spared by Mr. Cook and his personally-conducted friends, which Miss 
Seguin writes of in a manner which our own experience corroborates. 
The country is rich in legendary lore, which Miss Seguin has boon 
indefatigable in exploring ; indeed, from the traveller’s point of view, 
this part of the book would have been all the hotter for a little com- 
pression, its form at present being sufficiently bulky to involve a serious 
addition to the contents of a knapsack. Although Miss Seguirfs volume 
does not profess to supply the place of an ordinary guide-book — and, 
indeed, Baedeker is here much too good to be neglected — it never- 
theless contains much useful information as to routes, paths, means of 
conveyance, and even hotels. We have detected a lew minor inac- 
curacies; for instance, from Freiburg to Erzkaston is represented as a 
six hours’ walk, while we remember walking from the Feldburg to 
Freiburg, through the lovely Wilhelmstbal, in about nine hours, and 
certainly when we reached Erzkasten we had accomplished a good 
two-thirds of the way — though it is fair to add, that from Erzkasten 
to Freiburg we had a good deal of downhill work. On the other 
hand, the distance from St. Blasein to the Feldburg is considerably 
under-estimated, and the carriage-way does not extend~or, at all 
events, in September of last year did not extend-— u all the #ay, as far 
as the Inn.” Neither is our experience of the Post so unfa- 

* * — — — * "** ■ — u -* * "*^ 
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vourablo as Miss Scguin’s, who must, we think, hare been unfortunate 
in those specimens of a class of men, usually sufficiently obliging, 
whom she happened to come across. We are surprised at the careless 
way in which some of the German quotations are printed : “ Dureh 
dein or Tamianw alder” offends the eye on the first page, and there is 
an absurd mistranslation on page 287. Neither the illustrations nor 
the maps strike us as iirst-rate. In a word, the book is on the whole 
a good book, but if Miss S£guin had taken a little more pains it might 
have been a great deal better. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson, who has published an Essay on the Bights of 
Animals 18 ' — meaning thereby, as we infer from the illustrations on 
the cover, principally horses, sea-gulls, butterflies, and porch — oblig- 
ingly warns the reviewer that his style is not worth the trouble of 
picking to pieces, which is doubtless the case. Yet, a writer who 
gives us some “forewords” instead of a “preface,” and writes “belike” 
and “formeant” instead of “perhaps” and “intended,” can scarcely 
be surprised if such extravagances of purism run to seed elicit a pass- 
ing protest. It appears that Mr. Nicholson in his earlier days, following 
the ordinary rules of composition, “ gained such very fair skill that 
most of the people of England would have been altogether unable to 
understand anything ” which lie wrote. We fully accept Mr. Nichol- 
son’s statement ; but wo are not so sure that the “ books and news- 
papers ” which he had taken as models ought to be exclusively blamed 
for so unfortunate a result. It is certainly rather irritating to find 
our old friend Coppernicus under the guise of Koppernigk ; to see 
“therefore,” three times in a couple of sentences, deprived of its unof- 
fending final letter; and to be instructed in the “bests” of conscience, 
all of which peculiarities occur in a single page. It is, perhaps, fortu- 
nate that Mr. Nicholson, as he explains, has not had time to be con- 
sistent with himself ; for we really shudder at the idea of what he 
might have written if he had had leisure to “ grow more understand- 
ing” of the results which his principles would logically involve. We 
should add that we entirely sympathise with Mr. Nicholson’s protest 
against the wanton slaughter of birds and animals for the adornment 
of ladies of fashion and others who imitate them. Wo had hoped that 
before this the appeals which have been made on this subject would 
have produced more effect on those to whom they are addressed, and 
whom we cannot believe to be really so heartless as their attire would 
often seem to indicate. 

Herr Paul von Lilienfeld has published, under the title of “ Social 
Physiology ” the fourth volume of his valuable “ Observations on the 
Sociology of the Future.” 17 Herr Lilienfeld divides the laws of social 
development into physiological, morphologic, and tectologic. In the 
present volume he discusses the social organism from the physiological 
or economic standpoint. His system is based on the theory that all 

Paul *Co ° f an E B. Nicholson, M.A, Loudon : alcegan 

J 7 die Social wissenBchafb der ZuWfc.V Von Pad v. Lilienfeld. 
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phenome na, social as well as natural, are to be traced to the principle 
of Motion, from which the law of Evolution follows as a sort of corol- 
lary. His applications of these first principles are often ingenious, 
and sometimes highly instructive. lie is doubtless justified in distin- 
guishing his treatment from Mill’s, on the ground, that Mill mainly 
pursued a deductive method of inquiry ; but the distinction which he 
draws between his own system and that of Spencer seems to be one 
rather of terminology than of principle. The labour question ami 
the “ Sociaiismus” movement are of more immediate practical import- 
ance in Germany than with us; ami Herr Lilienfeld’s elaborate discus- 
sion of the subject may prove serviceable as showing the absurd con- 
clusions in which the partisans of extreme views are logically involved. 
The chapter on Free Trade and Protection will, perhaps, attract more 
attention in England. Herr Lilienfeld agrees with List, that protec- 
tion is in some cases required by political economy, but that this 
science is destined to be ultimately superseded by an economy which 
will be rather cosmo -political, and which certainly will not regard free- 
trade as “ ciu inhaltloses Wort, cine leere Abstraction.” As long as the 
present national system lasts, our author, we regret to say, would regard 
the policy of restricted tariffs as depending upon a variety of consi- 
derations, such as the comparative productive powers of various 
countries, which fall within the province rather of statecraft than of 
sociology. 

We have received some valuable publications issued by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, ami 
Commerce , 18 and dealing respectively with population, navigation to 
and from the Italian ports, and the various communal and provincial 
debts. These statistics might perhaps prove serviceable as a model 
for the mew Department which, after the success of Mr, Sampson 
Lloyd’s resolution last session, our own Government, we presume, will 
feel bound to create. The tables seem to have been prepared with 
extreme care, and, indeed, enter into minute details of almost, exclu- 
sively national interest. Suicides, for example, are classified with 
regard to the means of destruction employed, the months in which 
they occurred, the age, status (celibate, married, or widowed), pro- 
fession or calling of the suicide, and the presumptive causes of the 
crime, among which we find dispiaceri domestic * , amove contrariato , 
disgusto della vita, and f also panto d'onore — the latter an exclusively 
masculine complaint. Wo notice that the proportion of still-born 
children in Italy is — nominally, at all events-— much in excess of that 
in most other European countries, a circumstance which the authorities 
attribute to a greater interval being allowed to elapse betyreen birth 
and registration in Italy than elsewhere. The treatment of foundlings 
in Italy is a subject to which the discovery of great abuses has recently 
directed public attention ; and now that the matter has been taken up 
by the Opinions and other influential journals,^ It is to be hoped that 

18 “ Populazione : Movimento dello Stato Civile, arnii 1862-1 80 7.” f< Navi- 
gazione nei Fort! del Regno, anno 1877.” ** Debit! communed! e provinciaU, al 
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the next statistics will show some diminution of the figures under the 
unsatisfactory head of “nati morti.” The ‘‘civil status” statistics, which 
are brought down to the end of 1877, are prefaced by an introduction 
and a comparative table of international returns, to procure which 
in so complete a maimer it is clear that no trouble can have been 
spared. 

Messrs. Knight and Co. have published a Dictionary of Parishes, 
Townships, &c., in England and Wales, 10 giving the population of 
t aeh parish, and the poor-law union and petty sessional division to 
which’ it belongs. The distinction drawn between those parishes 
which do and those which do not “maintain their own poor” is to ns 
unintelligible. Surely the compiler cannot have been ignorant of the 
system by which the burden of poor-rates is apportioned under Mr, 
Yilliers’a Union Chargeability .Act ? In the body of the volume there 
appear to be some slight inaccuracies and deficiencies, which should 
be corrected or supplied in another edition. Thus, for example, in 
Buckinghamshire there are three parishes called East Clay don, Middle 
Clay don, and Steeple Claydon respectively, and a hamlet called Botolph 
Claydon. On turning to “ Claydon” we find a reference to “ East” 
and “ Middle,” but none to “ Steeple,” though the latter is the most 
important parish of the three ; while Botolph Claydon appears apart, 
as “Botolph Claydor or Bottle CJaydon,” which is ingeniously wrong 
in both alternatives. 

If the promised contributions to the “Political Library for the 
People” arc of a merit in any way approaching that of Sir Charles 
1 hike’s pamphlet on Parliamentary Reform, 20 the series should prove 
one of extreme utility. Sir Charles points out with great lucidity the 
direction which Parliamentary reform must take in the immediate 
future, and also gives a succinct but excellent history of the various 
questions connected with this subject which have arisen since the Act 
of 18()7 was passed. Those who take the trouble to read these few 
pages certainly should not feel much doubt as to which political party 
has been most in earnest in the endeavour to secure to the people, not 
merely a nominal right of voting, but proper facilities for claiming 
and exercising this privilege. The abolition of the old franchises 
which have been retained in boroughs, a more satisfactory and reason- 
able definition of “poorWief” as a disqualification for voting, the 
extension of the hours of polling in large towns, and the introduction, 
in the event of no candidate obtaining an absolute majority of the 
votes recorded, of the French system of ballotage , are among the 
minor improvements— putting aside, we mean, such large questions as 
the assimilation of the county to the borough franchise and the redis- 
tribution of seats, which are also ably dealt with — advocated by Sir 
C. Dilke for reasons and in a manner which command our heartiest 
sympathies. 

151 ‘‘Dictionary of Parishes, Townships, Hamlets, &o., in England and Wales.” 
London : Knight & Co. 1879. 

30 “ Political Library for the People : No. 2, Parliamentary Reform.” By Sir 
0, W. Ddke, Bart., M.P. London : W. MuUan & Son. 1879. 
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Mr. Barlee’s pamphlet on Land Transfer 81 , deals with another impor- 
tant question of the day, and will be read with interest in connection 
with the recently published Report of the Select Committee on the 
subject, before whom Mr. Barlee, who is a solicitor of considerable 
experience, gave evidence. Mr. Barlee advocates the establishment 
of a Landed Estates’ Court — a tribunal as to the successful working 
of which in England grave doubts are, we believe, entertained by 
most conveyancers — of a system of compulsory deed registration, 
and of an ad valorem scale of payment for the preparation of deeds. 
Jt is not without some surprise that we find such radical changes 
advocated by a member of what is probably, on the whole, the most, 
conservative branch of a highly conservative profession. Mr. Barlee 
has taken pains to collect some comparative information as to the 
systems of conveyancing employed in foreign countries, and in some 
of our own colonies ; the main characteristic of the latter is usually 
a sancta smplicitas ) which in a country like England would, we fear, 
provo unattainable, at all events while so^many different kinds of 
interest — real and personal, beneficial estates and, trust estates, rent- 
charges and jointures, &c. — are allowed to exist in the same land. 

From conveyancing wc pass to another branch of English law to 
which the attention of Parliament has been more directly called during 
the last two years — that, namely, relating to indictable offences, a 
subject with which, during the last half century, no less than live 
Commissions, fourteen Reports, and numerous Bills, have attempted 
to deal. Almost simultaneously with the Report and Draff Code 
issued by the Royal Commission, to whom Sir John Holker’s Bill was 
last year referred, an elaborate u Draft Code of Criminal Law ami 
Procedure” has been published by Mr. E. D. Lewis. 28 Mr. Lewis has 
evidently carefully studied the suggestions made from time to time by 
Sir J. F. Stephen lor the simplification and improvement of our 
criminal law, and many of his proposals resemble those contained in 
the Report of the Commission above referred to. He is in favour, for 
instance, of abolishing the presumption of duress in the case of 
married women, and of abolishing the inconvenient and now 
unmeaning classification of indictable offences into felonies and 
misdemeanours. His definition of insanity certainly seems open to 
serious objection; indeed, we do not understand whether Clauses (a) 
and (b) are meant to be cumulative or alternative. His proposal to 
include fraud, an offence which equity has never attempted to, define, 
in his definition of theft, would, we believe, entail insurmountable 
difficulties in practice, and we much prefer the classification of these 
offences adopted by the Commission, though it is doubtless of a 
somewhat empirical character. Mr. Lewis devotes considerable space 
to discussing the question of the examination of prisoners on their 
trial, an innovation which he advocates, without failing to appreciate 

21 Remarks on Land Transfer.” By E. H. Barlee; London ; Shaw & Sons, 
1879. 

22 “A Draft Code of Criminal Law and Procedure.” By Bh D. Lewis. London : 
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the weight of the objections which may be advanced against it. In 
the case of certain offences, the official Draft Code enables the prisoner 
to give exculpatory evidence (see, sect. 202 and 528); the 

question is one on which the Commission was divided in opinion; we are 
ourselves inclined to think that the balance of argument is in favour 
of the change which Mr. Lewis favours ; but we do not know that ho 
attaches quite sufficient importance to the fact that persons innocent 
of the crime for which they are indicted are often unwilling to give 
the true explanation of facts which make against them, as such 
explanation would be far from favourable to their general conduct, 
and might possibly involve the admission of some other crime. Such 
persons would be , prone to make false statements which, being exposed 
on cross-examination, would be nearly certain to insure their convic- 
tion of offences which they really had not committed, and which the 
prosecution under the existing system would therefore fail to bring 
home to them. We cannot enter into the merits of Mr. Lewis’s bold 
proposal for the establishment of a separate court of criminal justice, 
with a special appellate tribunal, but in so far as this suggestion would 
involve the appointment of three additional judges we cannot give it 
our assent, believing as we do that our existing judicial power is 
really amply sufficient for all practical purposes, if properly distributed 
and applied. Neither will our space permit its to discuss in detail the 
language of Mr. Lewis’s draff code, which appears to us sometimes 
unnecessarily cumbersome, but he has certainly spared no pains to 
make his proposals exhaustive and symmetrical ; and it must be 
encouraging to those engaged in the onerous and often ungrateful 
work of law amendment to find a practical lawyer giving such 
substantial proof of his sympathy with their exertions. 

Mr. U. E. Melsheimer, a member of the bar, and Mr. W. Laurence, 
a member of the Stock Exchange, have published a succinct, and at 
the same time, within the limits marked out by the joint authors, a 
practically exhaustive account of the law and customs of the latter 
body, 38 Their treatise may be safely recommended to the investing 
public as well as to the legal profession. The legal relations between 
principal, broker, and jobber — the position of the latter differing in 
many respects from that of an ordinary agent with principal undis- 
closed— are carefully and, we think, very accurately discussed, with 
numerous references to the leading cases on each branch of the sub- 
ject; while the machinery of Stock Exchange transactions is also clearly 
explained, and the mysteries of 44 contango” and 44 backwardation,” 
the lively game of 44 put and call,” and the awkward practice of 
u cornering’ 1 elucidated in a manner which the bond fide investor, 
though a fool, can scarcely fail to comprehend. Lord Justice James, 
on a recent occasion, gave some offence to members of the Stock Ex- 
change by remarking that that institution was not 44 an Alsatia;” as he 
afterwards explained, it seemed to have been considered that, when he 
said it was not, he really meant it was a modern counterpart of the law- 

n ‘‘The Law and Customs of the London Stock Exchange” By ft. E* Mel- 
eheuaer & >V. Laurence. London : Henry Sweet. 1879. 
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less quarter which “The Fortunes of Nigel’* immortalised; an impression 
which, perhaps, arose from the circumstance that, although of course, 
in theory, “the Queen’s writ runs to Capel Court,” still in actual 
practice all questions arising between members of the Exchange them* 
selves whether brokers or jobbers, are decided by the Committee, and 
withheld from the cognisance of the courts of law. The rules and 
regulations adopted by the Committee for the transaction of business 
and the settlement of disputes are given in an appendix to the present 
volume. It may be well to notice, as our authors point out, that any 
gentleman may style himself a “sworn broker” — though the oath is 
no longer taken — of the City of London, without belonging to the 
“ House” or being amenable to the control of the Committee. In 
fact, the license which brokers have to take out, and tlie antiual sub- 
scription which they have to pay to the Court of Aldermen, is really 
nothing but a fine with little historical justification and no compensa- 
ting advantages of supervision or protection. 

The theoretical Study of jurisprudence is a subject which has never 
yet taken congenial root in England* and our juristic literature, when 
compared with the voluminous results of the researches, at once 
comprehensive, systematic, and minute, of foreign publicists, seems 
meagre and poverty-stricken indeed. England is certainly the only 
country in which a writer could venture to throw together a mis* 
cellaneous and undigested collection of legal maxinwahd judicial dicta, 
and style his crude compilation “ Philosophy of Law.” Under these 
circumstances, we cordially welcome — especially at this period when 
the codification of the various branches of our law seems to be no 
longer au absolutely Utopian dream — an introductory treatise on the 
Principles of the Law of Contract, by Sir William Anson, the Vinerian 
Header of English Law at Oxford. 84 The book is primarily designated, 
as wo gather, for the use of law students at the Universities, and its 
scientific treatment and clear arrangement of the subject should 
insure its popularity among that class of readers. To those acquainted 
with Maine — and what law student in these days is not ? Sir W, 
Anson’s preliminary definitions and analysis will offer nothing new, 
either in form or substance, and indeed novelty in this direction would 
be a very doubtful recommendation ; while in many of the topics sub- 
sequently treated, the writer has been to some extent anticipated by 
the masterly treatise of Mr. Pollock, whose profound acquaintance 
with Savigny and other exponents of the modern civil law leads him 
into habits of analysis and classification, usually conspicuous by 
their absence in an English text-book. Mr. Pollock, however, writes 
mainly lor the practitioner, while Sir W. Anson’s book is specially 
intended for the student; we could wish, indeed, from this point 
of view, that the Vinerian Header had been even more sparing in 
his discussion of case-law, and a little more critical and minute in 
examination of fundamental principles ; but with this qualification we 
can heartily recommend liis work, and venture to predict that it may 


24 “ Principles of the English Law of Contract.” By Sir W. A. Anson, Bart., 
M.A., B.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon Pre^s. 1879. 
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aomctimng prove serviceable in a wider sphere than the author modestly 
con torn] dates* 

Mr. C. J. Parnell, of the Bengal Civil Service, has published an 
elaborate, though singularly ill-written, pamphlet on the important 
question of the Indian Currency. 26 He calls attention to the difficulty 
of maintaining artificial standards of value in presence of the ex- 
tensively exercised coining powers of the independent Mints of native 
states, an element in the question which should not be neglected by 
the advocates of bimetallism. Mr. Daniel), however, is himself a 
bimetallist; he advocates the introduction in India of the English 
sovereign as a standard coin, while retaining the rupee for the purposes 
of ordinary internal trade; and he admits the necessity, within certain 
limits, of artificial adjustment of the rate of conversion between the two 
metals. Any expedient not economically vicious for enabling the 
Indian Government, even at some sacrifice of internal revenue, 
l.o defray its home charges without, loss on exchange, is certainly to be 
welcomed; and although Mr. Dani ell’s own plan seems open to various 
objections, many of his observations deserve the attention of Indian 
statesmen and economists. 

Between the views of Mr. Bright, with whose addresses we com- 
menced this article, and those of Lieut. -Col. Trevor, with whose 
pamphlet on army organisation, 26 we conclude it, there is indeed a 
great gulf fixed, ft'he latter gentleman, it may be sufficient to say, 
looks forward to a future Anglo-Turkish military alliance against 
Russia, in which our own army is to consist of 740,000 men, “of whom 
about 580,000 would require to be equipped lor field service.” About 
half this force, in the gallant author’s view, should consist of native 
Indians, whose employment in Europe, he lemarks with a naivcM 
which is really charming, is not likely to be again challenged after the 
ieeent “decision of Parliament.” Among other alterations, Colonel 
Trevor advocates a return to the long-service system, the establish- 
ment of four classes of reserves, and a reduction of the number of 
officers in each regiment. 


SCIENCE. 

S IR JOHN LUBBOCK’S Scientific Lectures 1 form a handsomely 
printed and well illustrated volume, in which two lectures are 
devoted to the relations which exist between insects and (lowers; two 
more treat of the habits of ants ; ofte is upon the study of prehistoric 
archaeology, and the other is a presidential address to the Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society. The subjects of the lectures 

“ Gold in the East. Being Observations on a Practical Method of Establishing 
a Gold Currency in India, and its influence on the Trade and Finance of that Coun- 
try.*' By G. J. Daniel!. London : Strahan k Co. 1879. 

86 ** A Suggestion for the Reorganisation of our Armies, British and Indian.’* 
By Lieut.-Col. W. S. Tievor, V.C. London: “ Anglo-American Times’* Tress. 

i “Scientific Lectures.** By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.T., D.C.L., LL.I). 
Loudon : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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are interesting : the author’s own researches give them an individuality, 
and the exposition is remarkably clear; so that while they tell nothing 
that the scientific man is not already familiar with, they are excellently 
adapted to the requirements of all readers who are interested in the 
questions which they expound. The first lecture is designed to show 
how dependent dowers are upon insects. Since the flowers of the beech 
and most forest trees which are not fertilised by insects, are small in size, 
mul devoid of honey, colour, and scent, there is no inducement for in- 
sects to visit them and carry the pollen from flower to flower* The forms 
and positions of the several parts of flowers all appear to have some 
reference to the conditions under which the plants arc fertilised* Sir 
John Lubbock has proved by experiment that bees and wasps are able 
to distinguish the colours of plants, and they return to the same plant 
sipping tlie honey from 50 to 100 times a day, working 12 hours a day 
in autumn, and longer in summer. |omo flowers are visited by but 
one insect; thus the common Antirrhinum is only entered by the 
humble bee, while no fewer than seventy-three species of insects visit 
the common Chovril. The scarlet runner in Nicaragua, and the rod 
clover in some of our colonies, never produce seed, because there ure 
no humble bees to fertilise them. 

Flies prefer unpleasant smells, and, consequently, visit the plants 
which we neglect; and, in colour, they love the dull reds or yellowish 
brown. Bees, on the other hand, delight in the odours which please 
us, and prefer the bright clear colours. The honey of plants exists t«» 
attract insects ; and where it is absent plants depend on the wind to 
bring them the fertilising pollen. Some plants, however, have stores 
of nectar elsewhere than it) the flower, and these are found in some 
cases, as in a Nicaraguan acacia, to protect the tree by nourishing ants, 
which defend it from enemies. Ants have been observed to bring 
small insects into their nest at the rate of 1 COO an hour; but, though 
useful to plants, the flowers are often defended against them by an 
impenetrable chei'mt.n-de-fritse , which keeps out all creeping insects and 
slugs, and so preserves the honey for the bees, an object which is also 
attained by slippery and glutinous surfaces in the flower. Plants also 
exercise a varied influence on insects. The larva?, for instance, of saw* 
flies, which feed on leaves, like the caterpillars of butterflies and 
moths, closely resemble them, though the perfect insect belongs to a 
different group. And cater] >illar& generally have the colour and 
markings of the plants on which they feed, or Jive, or hide, for this 
mimicry serves to protect them from their enemies, the birds. The 
author’s experiments with ants, and studies of their habits, are among 
the most important modern studies of insect life* Ants, which often 
have several queens in a nest, feed on honey, honey dew, fruit, and 
almost any sweet animal or vegetable substance. The brown garden 
ant milks aphides on the trees, and the yellow meadow ant lives prin- 
cipally on the honey dew of aphides, which suck the roots of grasses. 
They not only keep these insects as domestic animals, but also many 
beetles, some of which are blind and only found in the nests of ants ; 
and they have a blind wood-louse which acts as scavenger* 
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Besides suffering from the attacks of larger enemies like birds, some 
small flies lay their eggs on the ants, inside of which the larvae sub- 
sequently live. The ant which lives in slavery, Formica fu&ca , is 
extremely timid, and the slave-making ant is the bravest. Some are 
cowardly and thievish, others greedy, some cruel. In industry they 
are not surpassed by bees and wasps, working all day, and often at 
night, too, in warm weather. As a rule, they probably live but one 
season, yet some have been kept for five years and are still strong. 
Usually, only one species is found in a nest ; but a smaller species of 
Stenammas follows the Formicas when they change their nests, and 
lives with them as cats live with man. Some foreign ants are unable 
to live without slaves, which perform all domestic duties, even to feed- 
ing them and building their dwellings ; and this is probably the only 
example of an animal having lost the instinct of taking food. Very 
young a.?its are at first left at h#mc to take care of the larvae and pupae. 
The evidences of the intelligence of ants are very curious. They are 
deficient in invention, in matters which would save labour and time, 
but engage in engineering works for protection. They recognise their 
friends after long intervals, even more than a year, while ants of the same 
species which have never been in the nest, when put into it, are attacked 
or killed. Most ants have a keen sense of smell, lavender-water being 
detected instantly. They are incapable of hearing those sounds which 
are audible to us. Their sight is not very good, being unable easily 
to find objects which have been moved a few inches away. The 
number of ants in a nest is estimated at from 5000 to 500,000. Their 
habits in battle vary ; some crush enemies with their mandibles, others 
saw the enemy’s head off. Some ants are armed with a sting, a touch 
from which disables the enemy. 

Affection seems to be shown only exceptionally. Occasionally a 
wounded ant is picked up and carried home, but no notice was taken 
of ants partly drowned, no search made for those buried in earth, and 
no help given to ants suffering from parasites. Specimens which 
had been chloroformed, whether friends or strangors, were nearly all 
thrown into the water, and this showed a certain discrimination, since 
ants do not recover from chloroform. But when they were made 
drunk, so that they lay on their backs, the sober ants in most case# 
took their friends into the nest, while the strangers were thrown into 
the water. In Texas ants engage in agriculture, clearing circular 
discs twelve feet in diameter round the entrance to their nest, on 
which th#y permit nothing to grow but the plant called the ant-rice, 
which is carefully harvested. Their powers of communication seem to 
depend chiefly on scent, but they can find their way without difficulty. 
They distinguish colours readily, and prefer red, yellow, and green, 
while they dislike violet and purple. There appear to be among 
them three types of life, which correspond to the hunting, pastoral, 
and agricultural stages of human development. 

“ Rambles in search of Wild Flowers” * is one of those elegant old- 

* “Hambies in seareh of Wild Flowers, and how to distinguish them.” By 
Margaret Flues. With ninety-six coloured figures, and numerous cuts. Third 
Edition. London : George Bell & Sons, 1879. ’ 
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fashioned botanical books which, while adopting the classifications 
of science, make no pretence at being scientific, and are found interest- 
ing in country places, and by young people. First there is an intro- 
ductory chapter explaining the structure of plants, and the names 
given to their several parts and organs; and then the volume is 
divided into eighteen chapters, each of which is devoted to one or 
several natural orders of plants, with an account of particular species 
which have been collected by the writer. So that the reader will find 
the results of the author’s rambles digested into a popular fofm of sys- 
tematic teaching, which is somewhat intermediate between little 
lectures and familiar talks, helped out with plentiful quotations of 
poetry. In such a plan the old English names of plants are naturally 
used, though the scientific names are given as well ; and in harmony 
with this desire to be simple and intelligible, the notes which concern 
the characters of plants and their distinction from other species are 
brief, and limited to a few obvious points ; while the various 
medicinal or other uses or properties of plants, their geographical 
positions, and the relations between the wild and cultivated races fur- 
nish the chief part of the interest of the work for those young readers 
for whom it is evidently designed. The author finds a true delight in 
nature, and recalling with gratitude conversations on wild flowers in 
her own childhood, desires here to impart to others the joy which 
a knowledge of flowers may give. 

The new volume of the “ International Scientific Series,” by Professor 
Rood , 8 is devoted to colour; and is one of the most, admirable of many 
excellent works which the series includes. Thoroughly scientific in 
treatment, the book is excellently constructed, and tell$ its story 
clearly, always with a view to rendering a knowledge of the laws of 
colour practically useful. It is divided into eighteen chapters. The 
earlier of these are devoted to the different means by which colours 
are produced, such as dispersion by light passing through a prism ; 
the constant properties of colours such as purity, brightness, and hues ; 
the production of colour by interference and polarisation ; and the in- 
fluence on colours of opalescent media, such as the sky* Next 
succeed an account of the colours due to fluorescence and phosphor- 
escence, the colours produced by absorption, colour blindness and the 
abnormal perception of colour, arid the colours theory of Young and 
Helmholtz. Then considerable attention is given to the mixture of 
colours, to complementary colours, and the effects produced on colour 
by change in luminosity, and by mixing colours with white light. To 
these follow chapters on the modes of arranging colours in systems, on 
the principles of contrast ip colours, gradation, and combination of 
colours in twos and threes. The last chapter is on the use of colour 
in painting and decoration. In many cases the autharV views are 
original and striking ; and his treatment of the subject is always inte- 
resting. The illustrations arc useful, and a good deal of information is 

3 “ Modern Chromatics, with applications to Art and Industry By Ogden N. 
Rood, Professor of Physics in Columbia College. With 130 original illuatrationw. 
London : C. Regan Paul & Co. 1879, 
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thrown into a tabular form, which otherwise might have appeared too 
technical. 

Dr. Stone has produced an excellent little book on sound,* which is 
at once clear and interesting. The subject is chiefly the consideration 
of sound as music, and we are acquainted with no elementary book so 
well calculated to give the general student a good conception of the 
scientific principles and nature of ordinary musical instruments. The 
volume is divided into eight chapters, which treat of the production of 
Round by different conditions of vibration. In the first chapter, the 
regular vihrations are classed utder nine groups, according as they are 
produced by strings, rods, discs, bells, membranes, reeds, columns of 
air, by heat and flames, and by* electricity. The second chapter deals 
with the velocity and propagation of sound, its wave motion, reflection 
and refraction ; and the third chapter similarly treats of its intensity 
and consonance, and the interference of sound. The fourth chapter is 
entirely devoted to pitch, which depends upon the rapidity of the 
vibrations. There are five methods of determining the number of 
vibrations in a given period, which are classed as mechanical, optical, 
photographic, electrical, and computative. Illustrations are given of 
each of these, . and the chapter concludes with an account of the' dif- 
ferent kinds of pitch in use in ancient and modern times. The fifth 
chapter discusses the nature of musical tone ; and the sixth chapter 
explains the effects of heat, atmospheric pressure, moisture, and 
density, on strings, tuning-forks, organ -pipes, and other musical instru- 
ments. Then follows a chapter on scales, temperaments, and tuning, 
and the eighth chapter gives a short account of the nature and proper- 
ties of the chief musical instruments, with an explanation of the struc- 
ture of the ear and mechanism of the voice. Valuable as the book is, 
its usefulness might have been greatly enhanced by amplifying the last- 
chapter, so as to make it an introduction to the study of orchestration 
and the orchestra. 

The explosion of the 38-ton gun on board the Thunderer having 
been made the subject of a report to Parliament, it is possible for any one 
to form^ii independent opinion as to the cause of the disaster. The author 
of this pamphlet* has made a skilful analysis of the evidence, with the 
object of showing that a different conclusion should have been drawn 
from it than that adopted by the Committee of Investigation, who attri- 
buted the explosion to the gun having received a second charge in 
consequence of a misfire, which had not been detected by officers or 
men. The writer attaches far more weight to the evidence of the 
captain and others, who watched the firing, than did tb,e committee, 

* — " «'• — P — 1 1 — 

4 i( Elementary Lessons on Sound,” By Dr. W, H. Stone, Lecturer on 
PhyeiiH at St. Thomas V Hospital. With illustrations. London • Macmillan & 
Oo. 1879. 

6 “The Explosion pf » gun of 38 tons on board ELMS. Tkwtderer, January 
2nd, 18*9. An examination of the evidence taken by a Committee assembled on 
board the Thunderer in Malta Harbour, by order of the Lords of the, Admiralty, 
to inquh'< into the cause of the explosion.” By Benjamin Sharpe, Commander 
R.N., K, nwell Bark, Middlesex. 1879. 
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and argues, from the evidence of the men in the other .turret, where a 
misfire certainty occurred, that such an accident could not have hap- 
pened without being detected. And from statement# that the shot had 
often previously stopped at the place where the gunburet, he is led to 
conclude that the gun was faulty, probably cracked, and that the explo- 
sion was realty due to the shot having become jammed in the bore at 
a distance from the charge, owing jto an obstruction which previously 
existed there. 

The progress of modern chemistry has so far modified many im- 
portant industries, that a new work for general reference, which should 
deal with the industries and manufactures of the country from the 
manufacturer’s point of view, has almost become a necessity* This 
want Messrs. Spon are endeavouring to meet by the publication of a 
new Encyclopaedia, of which the first volume is before us/ It is excel- 
lently planned, all the subjects of which it treats being arranged in 
natural groups, so that each article is often a complete treatise. Acids, 
for instance, occupy the first 190 pages of the volume ; but after an 
account of acidimetry, or the processes for determining the volume, 
weight, or strength of acids in a liquid, the various processes of manu- 
facture iu which acids are produced or used, are discussed and ex- 
plained, under such heads as acetic acid, arsenious, carbazotie, 
carbolic, carbonic, chromic, citric, gallic, sulphuric, hydrocMbi'ic, hydro- 
fluoric, nitric, oxalic, and tartaric acids. In each ea$e the processes 
which are commercially the most important receive the fullest treat- 
ment, and figures are given of apparatus whenever these are necessary 
to make the processes intelligible. Similarly, under the heading 
alcohol, the various processes of distillation are described* and then the 
preparation of alcoholic liquors, such as absinth, arrack, brandy, gin, 
kirschwasser, &c., rum and whiskey. The alkalies occupy consider- 
able space, and the newest knowledge of the various manufacturing 
processes is here ably digested. The work promises to be a moat valu- 
able addition to encyclopedic literature, which may be confidently 
recommended as a source of the best scientific information* 

Professor Tyndall’s “Fragments of Science” now appear in two 
volumes, 7 and include the more important of his lectures on questions 
of general interest delivered during the last twenty *five years. In the 
first volume the subjects are almost entirety connected with physics 
and physical geography, and include lectures upon the Parallel K^ias 
of . Glen Boy, Niagara, Experiments on Fog Signals, ifi addition to 
older and well-known subjects, such as Dust #nd Disease, Faraday, 
Radiation, Alpine Sculpture, Slaty Cleavage, etc. j concluding with a 
short article on Science and the Spirits. The second volume contains 

9 u Spcm’s Encytelopiedia of the Industrial Arts, Manufactures, afod Commercial 
Products/ Edited by G. G. Andrd, F.G.S., Assoc. M. Inst. .jp JB» Division I. 
containing Acids, Alcohol, Alkalies, Alloys, Alum, Arsenic, Asphalt, Assaying, 
Beverages, &c. London and New York ; E. & F. N. S|Jbn. ISffh 

7 “ Fragments of Science : a Series of detached Essays, Addresses and Reviews.” 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Sixth edition. TWo* V ok. London; Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1879. 
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those articles winch more especially endeavour to investigate the 
higher questions connected with phenomena of life in which the border 
lands of science and religion are thought by some people to overlap, if 
not to come into antagonism* Such for instance are the .Reflections 
on Prayer, the articles on Miracles and Vitality, and the well-known 
Belfast Address and waitings in its defence. But besides these there 
are the Scientific Use of the Imagination, Fermentation, Spontaneous 
Generation, Professor Virchow and Evolution, and a concluding article 
on the Electric Light. These are only a few of the interesting subjects 
on which Professor Tyndall offers his best thought and powerful ex- 
position to his readers. To say th|fc these volumes arc more worthy 
in their new form of general reading than the previous editions, would 
be but faint praise, ' for they aim, with eminent success, at showing how 
scientific methods of thought which are easily intelligible, are permeat- 
ing with augmenting power all masses of facts in which the human 
mind finds an absorbing interest. To emancipate the minds of men 
from any form of slavery by substituting intelligent comprehension 
for unreasoning formulae or wonder, has ever been the first step in 
the liberation of human energies, so that they may produce greater 
happiness for the individual and advance the progress of the Whole 
community; and we cannot doubt that these utterances of. Professor 
Tyndall will go far towards creating a new element of religious belief 
in this country, by demonstrating that science is legitimately extending 
her influence beyond the elementary principles expounded in text- 
books to the practical application of those principles among the 
phenomena of life. 

The energy and persistence which Mr, Thoms has shown in inves- 
tigating cases of longevity are well known, but scarcely, we think, 
sufficiently appreciated. 8 It is surely of the highest interest!, both 
from a personal and a statistical point of view, to ascertain the possible 
duration of life, and it is somewhat strange that physiologists have 
reasoned so carelessly on the subject, and stranger still that Mr. Thoms’ 
more accurate habit .of mind should have been criticised with more or 
less good-natured banter, or even with sneers. As the author says 
(p. 3), “In strange contrast with the feeling of indignation so often 
manifested when doubt is thrown upon any cases of supposed abnormal 
longevity, ife the confidence and recklessness with which the most -start- 
ling announcements of such cases are given to the world without the 
least preliminary inquiry, and oftem without a particle of foundation.” 
It may be love of the marvellous, or may it not be that to have fellow- 
creatures capable of living so long reflects a certain credit oh the race 
as a whole ? It is indeed surprising to read in Mr. Thoms’ pages how 
utterly unfounded Are the most brazen statements of the phifo-eenten- 
arians l How informants Will give every assurance of the age of 
persons whose very names they cannot spell. Nay, many of the cases 
recorded in respectable journals turn out not to be blunders, but 


• “ The Longevity of Han.” By W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. London ; Norgate, 1879. 
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veritable fictions. In his ninth chapter, Mr. Thoms gives the facts of 
the only three cases of survival beyond the century which he has been 
able to prove beyond doubt, though two or three more cases are re- 
corded as doubtfuL We consider this pleasantly-written volume not 
only interesting in itself, but also in the illustrations |fc affords of the 
history of error, , 

The Messrs. Strahan have reprinted, in a small volume, the papers 
on the “Alcohol Question” which appeared in the Contemporary Review? 
These papers, written by the leaders of the medical profession, were so 
widely rp&a and discussed at the time of their appearance, that we 
need not now do more than notice this republication. It seems to us, that 
tins “ Alcohol Question” is now quite threshed out for the present. 
When any further investigations have thrown a new light on the sub- 
ject it may come .up again ; but meanwhile it seems agreed that, 
although alcohol is an invaluable medicine at times, yet that the 
common run of oases, and even of fevers, do well without it. Secondly, 
that the limits of what is called moderation are far narrower than has 
been supposed. Thirdly, that indulgence in quantities more than 
equal to, say half a bottle of claret per diem, will in most persons lead 
to disease. Finally, that between such moderation and total absti- 
nence the difference is slight and almost inappreciable \ but that many 
people seem the better lor the moderate use. We may add, that it 
seems to us a false scientism to assume that the potency of a modicum 
of wine is to be regarded as that only of the spirit it contains, and 
that spirits of wine in a medicine bottle can be used as its equivalent. 

Dr. Dowse has been well known for some years as an enthusiastic 
and successful investigator of nervous diseases . 10 For many years he 
was medical superintendent of the Central London Sick Asylum at 
Ilighgate, and enjoyed unrivalled opportunities *of completing the his- 
tory and the pathology of those tedious maladies which pass out of the 
care of thope who witness their earlier stages. Professor Charcot, of 
Paris, is among the chief of those physicians who have realised the 
clinical and pathological value of the infirmaries for incurables, and 
Dr. Dowse has worked in a similar spirit. In the first instalment of 
his work, which is to sum up his results, we have an earnest of what 
is to come ; and if future parts equal the first, few books will be able to 
vie with it in respect of the extent of its information and of the clinical 
material upon* which its conclusions are based. This material is well 
digested and ably and concisely dealt with, and the work will take a 
high rank/among those of its class. The volume contains also some 
good illustrations, and is well printed. We shall await the publication 
of the future volumes with much interest. 

We almost wonder that Mr. Bogus has not included this brochure 
in his series of ^Health Primers.” 11 ^ It is a very usefU liftle book, is 

» “ The Alcohol Question.” London : Strahan & Co. 1870." 

10 “The Brain and its Diseases.’ * Parti. By T. S. Dowee,M J). L OB don : 
Baillifcre. 1870. 

u “ Sleep and Sleeplessness.” By J. Mortimer- G ranviHe. Loudon ; Bogue. 
1879. 
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equally cheap, and almost the same in form. Foolish or weak people, 
who in all times were tempted to take opiates, in these times have their 
temptations doubled ; they belong to a more “ nervous” generation, 
and they have access to chloral and the hypodermic syringe. Mr. 
Mortimer- Granville is well known, not only as a well-informed, but 
also as a popular , abd pleasing writer, and this little treatise, dealing 
with the leading facts about sleep, and the common- sense management 
of sleep, will be useful to, practitioners of medicine as well as to the 
public. , ( / 

W ere Mr. Bradley’s volume 19 one of less intrinsic merit, Ve should 
at any time welcome its publication, as it deals with a neglected side of 
clinical work. It is surprising how book after book comes before us on 
subjects so hackneyed, that a very high degree of originality alone can 
justify suoh fruitfulness; while, on the other hand, certain districts of 
medical science remain nearly uncultivated. Dr. Gowers, Dr. Curzon, and 
Mr. Bradley have done their best — and an excellent best it is—* to 
rescue the lymphatic system from undeserved neglect, and have shown 
more and more clearly how grave and how far-reaching are the 
maladies to which that system is liable, and how necessary it is to bring 
up our knowledge of it to a higher level. The masterly researches of 
Klein, more than once noticed in these pages, gives a firm ana- 
tomical foundation for clinical writers, and, happily, a surgeon has, in 
the present instance, been led to deal in his way With the subject 
almost contemporaneously treated by a physician. Mr. Bradley 
very properly presents the reader with an account of the Anatomy 
of the Lymphatics in his preliminary chapter; his second chapter 
deals with the traumatic surgery of the system ; and, in the re- 
maining chapters, he considers those maladies which are due cither 
to septic causes or to pauses from within. These chapters are very 
good ; indeed, the sections on surgical and pathological matters are 
more than good — they are based upon original and laborious work, 
forcibly and 'tersely recorded, and leading to valuable results. We 
think Mr. Bradley has, perhaps, not sufficiently considered how far 
lymphatic diseases bf so-called idiopathic kinds may be due to some 
primary and long-forgotten septic inoculation. We are glad to notice 
that Mr. Bradley does not refuse to admit some little hope into his 
estimate of the perils of tie more general adenoid maladies; and, we 
may add, that 'the strengthening of such hopes must depend largely 
upon the means of earlier diagnosis and treatment which such a 
volume as the present makes more possible. ’ 

This little book is si Very difficult one for a reviewer to deal with ; w 
the easiest course is nOt open to us — namely, to say nothing about it, 
for here it is claiming pur word. It is not bad, and it is not very 
good ; tlie author is evidently intelligent and even able, one in whose 
quiet judgment and good sense his patients would place a just con- 


12 41 Injuries and Diseases of the 
F.E.C.S. Churchill, 1879, 
is “Fi rs t lines ol Therapeutics.* 
1879. 
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fidence, and this is the book of such a man, But if , every intelligent 
practitioner, and every trustworthy lecturer, is to write a book merely 
to set forth, more or less prosily, the ordinary views of all the better 
kind of medical men of his day, we shall be crushed under the 
weight of professional literature; for such an exposition is the 
one before us. Dr, Harvey holds the views on the functions of 
medicine which belong to all thoughtful men of the] time. If Dr. 
Harvey had singular literary abilities, and could fix the floating notions 
of the day in new and striking forms, or, still more, if he had devoted 
some of his leisure to original research into the subjects of his specu- 
lations, We “should have welcomed his treatise ; as it is, it leaves us 
indifferent. There are shrewd thoughts scattered among the pages 
(as, for instance, on page 200), and many points are put well enough ; 
but there are laxities and small inaccuracies on the other hand which 
arc abundant enough to give a superficial character to the whole. 
We wish we could say more than that Dr. Harvey’s treatise is 
creditable to him, and wholesome reading for his pupils, 

Mr. Bogue is still publishing the useful series of shilling “ Health 
Primers,” 14 which we have on previous occasions been able to commend 
to the public. The little treatise on the skin now before us is, at 
least, as good, as its predecessors. It is sensible and useful, and 
attempts no more than can be done in the space and for lay readers. 

Pulmonary haemorrhage is often the most alarming symptom to the 
patient, and the most puzzling symptom to the doctor. 46 It may bo 
slight, and yet full of terrible meaning ; it may be profuse, and yet 
less significant of evil. It may be but an item in a ease of obvious 
consumption, or its origin may be sought by the practised physician iri 
vain. We may wonder that a symptom so various in meaning and in 
mode of occurrence, has not been specially handled before, and that so 
admirable a subject has been reserved for Dr. Reginald Thompson. From 
his unrivalled opportunities for observation, and from the thorough- 
ness and logical ability of his mind, Dr. Thompson has been able so to 
handle the subject, that, for the present, his treatise may be said to 
fulfil its purpose. In it is concisely and thoroughly told all that at 
present can well be told on this important matter, unless it be that 
something should have been said concerning the efifect of atmospheric 
pressure on haemoptysis. One very conclusive section is devoted to 
demonstrate that the position in which blood may be detected is not 
necessarily the place of its effusion — indeed, most probably is not. Dr. 
Reginald Thompson adequately supports his argument with careful 
notes, of cases taken both during life and after death. He considers the 
inherited disposition to bleeding, its physical causes and signs, and, of 
course, its treatment. The book, as a whole, is an excellent one ; and, 
we are glad to , add, that not the least of 'its merits is, the modesty 
and good taste which mark it throughout. 


14 u Health Primers. The Skin and its Troubles.” Bogus. 1870. 
is “ On Pulmonary Hemorrhage” By Ii. E. Thompson* M.l)., &o. Smith, 
Eider, & Co, 1878. 
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Dr. Semple is so high an authority on Diphtheria that we cannot 
leave his work unnoticed, although it be a second edition. 16 It more- 
over claims some attention on account of certain additions in foot-notes 
and appendix. At the same time, we do regret that this second 
edition is so little of a new work, and were the writer less emi- 
nent, we should scarcely deem it right to review the edition. The 
three or four essays hound in one volume should, in our opinion, have 
been recast into a complete and uniform treatise; had the author 
done this, and had he taken the pains to elaborate his work rather 
more, he would have given us a treatise of permanent and even clas- 
sical value — classical, because no doubt Dr. Semple’s views published 
in 1871 are those which the profession of later years has gradually 
followed. Dr. Semple pays in his preface that he has preferred to re- 
issue his first two essays as originally published, that this merit of pre- 
vision in him might be more manifest. We think Dr, Semple need 
not have put jealousy of his own reputation in the first place. He 
might have contented himself with stating this in his preface, and re- 
ferred the sceptical or inquiring reader to his first edition, which is to 
be found in all libraries. The general reader is more interested to 
know what Dr. Semple’s views are in 1879, and we do not hesitate to 
say that the author has shown in his work on this subject a consistent 
and sagacious intelligence and much industry of observation. We 
believe the opinions he expresses to be those which are best justified by 
facts, and we think so highly of his work that we regret that too modest 
a fear of prolixity or little consciousness of the importance of his task, 
have prevented his giving to this new volume the substance and 
development which would have been fully worthy of the matter and of 
the writer. 

This second edition of Dr. Fothergill’s work on the Heart is really a 
new book, and needs therefore an especial notice from us* 1T We had 
sometimes thought Dr. Fothergill’s great powers wero perhaps those of 
arrangement and adornment rather than of deeper insight. His very 
abilities were a danger to him, his restless energy, his strong memory, 
nis quick perception and assimilation of novelties, his dashing dialectic 
and ready writing— these taking faculties seemed to fit him rather for 
the work of to-day than for the work of to-morrow— to set , forth and 
adorn rather than to dig and store. The high estimate we place on 
Dr. Fothergill’s services to the profession, and our admiration of his 
talents and indomitable energy will save us from the seeming of im- 
pertinence in discussing him thus. And our readers will find that 
this really new treatise is a far more solid contribution to medical 
literature than the first edition of “ The Heart and its Diseases.” To 
enter into any adequate account or discussion of its contents would 
here be out of place ; here we have only to say that this work is in its 
kind less encyclopaedic than descriptive ; herein contrasting with the 

19 “Diphtheria.” By R. H. Semple, M.D. Second edition, London : 
Baillibre & Co. 1870. 

1T / <T ^ Heart and its Diseases.” By J. M. Fothergiil, M,D, London: 
JUewis. lo/v« 
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parallel treatise ofWalsho. Dr. Fother gill’s intention has been ruther 
to present the natural history of Heart Disease as a series of vivid 
pictures before the imagination of the reader and to carry the doctor 
as a living actor into the scene. For this purpose he has properly 
chosen to use academic detail not exhaustively, but as a means to this 
end, and he has brilliantly succeeded. We believe, as becomes a 
reviewer, that we could point out faults both of omission and commission, 
and we would gladly break a lance or two with the author on more 
than one* subject ; but it must be at another time, and under other 
auspices. 

The beautiful Atlas of Klein and Noble has been so warmly wel- 
comed by physiologists, that we havC only to remind our readers of 
its appearance in parts, three of which are now before us, lft These 
parts describe and illustrate the Blood — Epithelium, Endothelium — 
Connective Tissue, Adipose Tissue, and Cartilage. If the illustrations 
vary in merit, it is only from their own high standard. No physiolo- 
gist can be without this work, which the proved ability and accomplish- 
ments of , the authors will make indispensable. Nor must we forget to 
add that their work receives its fullest justice at the hands of the 
publishers, as will be expected of that firm. f 

Dr. Faricourt Barnes is the son of one of the greatest masters of 
modern midwifery, and has therefore been brought up in a sound and 
learned school, lie has now in this little book and elsewhere let it be 
seen that he can claim a hearing on his own merits. 1 * The present 
writer’s knowledge of practical midwifery is far below that of the 
author of whom ho is writing, but he may be permitted to say that in 
style, arrangement, and matter, the present volume seems to be excel- 
lent. From those chapters which enter into the domain of general 
medicine, we can safely judge of the good qualities of the whole. 
We have received from Dr. Fancourt Barnes not only a concise, sen- 
sible, and complete treatise? for the use of the midwife, but a treatise 
which would be welcome were it less ably done. For we think that 
it is a Waste of power for the family practitioner to attend ordinary 
physiological labours. The great and irregular demands which many 
calls of this kind have upon his time, interfere with other duties, and 
wear out those energies which might be devoted to more difficult 
work. We anticipate that, as a class of really well-instructed mid- 
wives is obtained,' these latter will take charge of ordinary childbirth s, 
and will only call in the medical man when unusual or untoward 
accidents arise. We consider Dr. Fancourt Barnes’ book, then, to be 
very opportune and likely to answer its purpose admirably., 

We have so many books about nursery management, and babies’ 
food, and suckling mothers, and so forth, books written on the prin- 
ciple of one for the reader and two for the author, that we took up the 

is “Atlas of Histology. 1 ’ By E. Klein, M.D., and “B, N. LHCT, 

Smith, Elder, & Oo. 1879. 

19 “Manual for Midwives.” By F. Barnes, M.D. London : Smith, Elder, 
& Co, 1879. 
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present volume a little languidly . 20 But we became quickly more in- 
terested, and we find it is really a good and valuable treatise, and one 
written, as fitr as we can see, in no advertising spirit, but out of a 
large practical experience enlightened by excellent common sense, and 
with a genuine love of the subject. u The death of a child is an un- 
natural event,” says Dr. Farr, but there is no doubt that from the 
sheer stupidity and ignorance of those about them the poor little 
things wither like the green herb. So we would earnestly commend 
this little book to all and any who have children or the care of children. 
Ji is plain, practical, and concise, and makes no foolish attempt at 
“ household medicine but few mothers could, we think, say that they 
had read Dr. Lomas’s volume without learning many things that they 
did not know, and seeing many things they thought they knew put in 
a new and forcible light. We may add that the treatise concerns 
itself also with the management of young people after the days of 
infancy. 

We recently had to notice with commendation a work of Mr. 
Thomas on the treatment of diseases of the joints. The present 
volume , 21 like the former, is written in a controversial spirit — perhaps 
too controversially. But it is the work of a shrewd observer and 
cl ear -beaded thinker, and his strictures upon the inconsistent methods 
of many of his contemporaries are effective and often well-merited. 
Mr. Thomas proceeds on the sound principle of watching more closely 
the natural tendency of these terrible accidents, and urges, as in his 
former book, a fuller recognition of the curative power of rest. 

This volume turns out to be a discourse on Hospitals and on the 
organisation of Medical Charity ." 2 It has no table of contents nor any 
index. It seems to be a diffuse, amiably written, and not wholly 
unwise book, highly theological in style and method, and not leading 
to any very definite result. It is dedicated to Lord Cranbrook, and we 
trust that the author may find in his lordship’s approval ‘<omo com- 
pensation for auy lack of patronage on the part of the profane vulgar. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

M R. MOKEL-FATIO has published a handsome volume, con- 
taining several previously unedited documents illustrating the his- 
tory of Spain in the dxteeuth and seventeenth centuries . 1 His zeal and 
labour are worthy of a German historian ; and we observe that this con- 
tribution to Spanish history is published at Ileilbronn, though the pre- 
face is dated from Paris. A memorial to Philip II. from the Marquis de 

*° “ Children,’** Lives ; and How to Protect Them. By W. Lomas, M.D. Lon- 
don : Sampson Low & Co. 1879. 

81 “Treatment of Intestinal Obstructions.” By Hugh Owen Thomas. London : 
Lewis. 1879. 

n “The Value of Human Life.” By the Rev. J. Dodd. Oxford : Parker. 1879. 
1 “ L‘EspagT)e au XVI. et au XVII. Sifccle. Documents Historiquea et Lifctc- 
raires, Publics et Annot&i” par Alfred Morel-Fatio. Heilbronn: Henniager Freres. 
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Mondejar, justifying his conduct during his campaign against the 
Moors in 1569 ; a collection of letters written to his friends by 
Don John of Austria, from the Low Countries, in 1576-8; another 
series written by Antonio Perez, the Minister of Philip ll«> during his 
residence in England and France ; a description of a journey through 
Spain by Camille Borghese ; a narrative of the war in the Palatinate 
in 1620-1 ; a ( 'Janciouero , or collection of short poems b} r various 
authors ; and finally an Academia hurlusca qne se hizo en Bum Hetiro 
a la mages tad dr. Bhilippo Quarto el Grande in 1637, on the election 
as king of the Romans of the prince who subsequently became the 
Emperor Ferdinand Til. ; these form Mr. Morel-Fatio’s collection ; 
and ho has made an admirable choice for those who would understand 
thoroughly the political and literary history of Spain during the period 
which he illustrates. He has prefixed an excellent introduction (in 
French), to each document, and 1ms edited all carefully. 

l)r. Rogers, who from his title-page would seem to be a more or 
less active member of every Historical Society in the world, has edited 
for the Grampian Club the Rental Book, and a portion of an abbre- 
viated Register of the Cistercian Abbey of Cupar~Angus. J The 
volume is naturally not one that will interest the general reader. It 
will, however, be found most useful by the student of Scottish local 
history, and by genealogists. It is produced in a handsome form, and 
appears to be carefully edited. 

Messrs. Longmans have recently published one or two series of 
sir : historical sketches, intended for use in schools. They now issue 
a consecutive set of these sketches relating to England, in one volume. 3 
Though the various parts of the book are written by different authors 
the work forms a harmonious ami convenient whole. It is well sup- 
plied with plans and pedigrees, and will make a good School book. 

Mr. Bailey has published a small volume on tlie “ Succession to tlio 
English Crown/* 4 There is little room for theory, or laying down of 
principles, in a matter which is so simple. It may "almost be said that 
the succession has been decided by the national will almost from the 
cajliest times. Mr. Bailey has, however, enumerated the members of 
the reigning family with a most painstaking fulness and accuracy, and 
has supplied an abundance of birth and death dates, which arc often 
of great importance. He appends several useful pedigrees, one of 
which shows (to our surprise at the first blush) the descent of Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, through his mother, from our King George II. 

Mr. Mounsey, who was lately Secretary of Legation in Japan, has 


5 “ Rental Book of the Cistercian Abbey of Cupar- Angus, with tbe Breviary of 
the Register/’ Edited by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society, &c. Yol. 1. London : Printed for the Grampian Club. 

3 “Epochs of English History.” In one Volume. Edited by Rev* M* Creighton, 
M, A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 

4 “ The Succession to the English Crown.” An Historical Sketch. By Alfred 
Bailey, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-law, M.A., &c, London: Mac- 
millan k Co. 
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written a short history of recent events in Japan. 5 After briefly men- 
tioning the abolition of the Shogun ate, and the great share which the 
Satsmna clan had in that great event, he traces the political conduct 
of Saigo and the other prominent members of the clan during the 
ensuing nine years, during which it enjoyed the favour of the Mikado, 
whom it had done so much to restore. The author then narrates with 
greater fulness the story of the fruitless rebellion of the Satsuma dan 
under Saigo in 1877. The book is well written and clear. Most of 
those who read it will be astonished to find how little they know or 
remember of events so important and of so recent date. 

Mr. Page’s biography of Thomas de Quincey 6 proves that his subject 
possessed a virtue which is, we believe, rare among autobiographers— 
viz., that in writing an account of his own earlier years he was singu- 
larly accurate and truthful. Mr. Page has written a very excellent 
narrative of a life that was worthy of being written: a life passed in 
pain and anxiety, but a life of honour and high principle. As is the 
case with alt good biographies, private letters form an important part 
of Mr. Page’s volumes, and no man ever wrote more charming letters 
than de Quincey. The editor also gives some chapters of excellent 
criticism of de Quincey’s writings. His work is thoroughly well done, 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing this Life of de Quincey to 
be a book of permanent value. 

The life of Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, 7 
brother of the well-known Sir Lowland Hill, who has just left us, has 
been written by his daughters. This remarkable man was born in 
1792, at Birmingham, where his father, a schoolmaster, enjoyed the 
intimacy of Priestley. Matthew went to the bar, soon attained a good 
practice, and was returned to the first reformed Parliament as member 
for Hull. In earlier life he was already closely connected with the 
leaders of the Liberal cause, and it need not be said that he remained 
true to that anise to the last. He lost his seat in the election which 
followed the accession* of Queen Victoria, and never again offered him- 
self for election. Id 1839 he was appointed to the Recordership of 
Birmingham, an office which he held with peculiar satisfaction, and 
which he elevated by the high rank which he attained in popular 
esteem. He resigned this office in 1866, only from the fatigues 
of age. It was in his charges as Recorder that he first ventilated his 
broad views on the reform of the criminal law, specially in matters of 
juvenile crime and the reformation of criminals. As Recorder of 
Birmingham, too, he advocated repression of intoxication by some 

5 u The Satsuma Rebellion.*’ An Episode of Modem Japanese History. By 
Augustus H, Mounsey, F.R.G.S., Her Britannic Majesty's Secretary of Legation at 
Athens ; recently Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of Legation in Japan. With 
Maps. London: John Murray. 

6 “ Thomas de Quincey : his Life and Writings.” With unpublished Corres- 
pondence. By H. A. Page, author of 1 Memoir of Hawthorne,’ &c. Two vols. 
London : John Hogg & Co. 

7 “The Recorder of Birmingham.” A Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill. 
With Selections from his Correspondence. By his daughters Rosamond and Florence 
Davenport-Hill. London ; Macmillan & Co, 
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adaptation of the Maine Liquor Laws. Of the Permissive Bill he was 
an ardent supporter. His labours in almost every branch of practical 
philanthropy were vast, and are too fresh in the public memory to 
need description here. It is, however, very interesting to read in the 
pages of the Misses Hill of the first steps, as they were made, in the 
progress of such movements as those of the reformatory system and of 
co-operation. Matthew Hill lived in intimacy with nearly all the 
loading intellects of his day, and this fact alone would make his corre- 
spondence of great value. More than this, however, he was constantly 
consulted on great questions of social policy by men who filled much 
higher positions than his own in the eyes of the world, and his letters 
show how wise those leaders were in seeking his opinion. This bio- 
graphy is a most attractive one, and his daughters have performed 
their labour of love with great care and with great success. 

The life of Samuel Clark 8 is one of those memorials which we owe 
rather to the affection of survivors than to the interest of the life, or to 
any demand for a history of it. Mr. Clark was a Quaker until liis 
thirtieth year. He was a man of business, being a partner in a pub- 
lishing house. Having made the acquaintance of F. D. Maurice Iks 
joined the Church of England under that excellent man's guidance, 
He presently went to Oxford, and in 1846, in his thirty-sixth year, he 
abandoned trade, and took holy orders. He became chaplain and vice- 
principal of Sfc. Mark’s College, and afterwards principal of the 
Battersea Training College. He died in 1875, aged sixty-five years. 
When we have said this we have described his outward life. It re- 
mains to be added, that he was a man of great culture, and that ho 
possessed a deeply pure and religious character. His widow’s book 
consists entirely of extracts from his letters and journals. It will give 
great pleasure in religions circles, but will not be read much by the 
general public* 

It has become much a matter of course of late that a biography 
should appear shortly after the death of any man who is well known, 
it matters not in what way. The friends of deceased preachers seem 
to be particularly careful of their memories, and it may be remarked 
that the obscurer the subject the sooner is it thought necessary to 
crystallise him for posterity. It was, however, to be expected that a 
sketch of Charles Mathews 9 would appear. It has been made by Mr. 
Dickens in the two handsome volumes before us, and is a clear 
and interesting portrait. Mathews himself had left important frag- 
ments of autobiography, and these the editor has been careful to use. 
Charles Mathews was born the son of a distinguished actor in 1803. 
He was sent to the Merchant Taylors’ School, and afterwards became a 
pupil of Pugin the architect. In 1823 he was invited by Lord Bles- 
sington, who was his father’s friend, to join him in a tour to Italy with 


8 k< Memorials from Journal* and Letters of Samuel Clark, M. A., F.B.G.S. 
Edited by his wife. London : Macmillan & Co. 

8 “ The Lite of Charles J ames Mathews, chiefly Autobiographical. With Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Speeches.” Edited by Charles Dickens. Two 
vole. London ; Macmillan & Co. 
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Lady Blessington and Count d’Orsay. His letters during this journey 
are very amusing. He afterwards spent a short time in Wales as 
architect to a mining company. In 1827 he made a second Italian 
tour, this time with a view of studying his profession. On his return, 
in 1830, he was appointed a district surveyor in the south of London. 
In 1835 he succeeded to his father's share (with Yates) in the Adelphi 
Theatre, and became an actor. For the next twenty years his life was 
a troubled one. His marriage with the notorious Madame Vestris lost 
him, in part, the exceptional position which he had held in society. 
II is various theatrical speculations turned out disastrous failures, and in 
1856 he had the distinction of experiencing treatment in a debtor’s 
prison which was so harsh that it probably helped to procure an altera- 
tion in the law. From that time he renounced managership, for 
which he was ill-qualified, and comined himself to his profession of 
actor. He married a second time, with the happiest result, lived 
twenty prosperous years, during which lie acted over almost the entire 
world, and died in 1878. It is, however, rather in what he was, than 
what he did, that Mathews interests us. It is needless to discuss here 
his merits as an artist. It is, however, to be observed, that he was an 
admirable speaker, and a most amusing letter writer, in both of which 
respects he often reminds us of Dickens, the lather of 3ns present 
biographer, who has wisely given abundant extracts from his letters 
and speeches. Mr. Dickens’s work is admirably done, and his life 
of Mathews is one of the most entertaining memoirs we have read 
of late. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s Life of Charles Lever 10 is a book which might have 
been written by one of the light Irish characters in Lever’s own books. 
It is very amusing, very unmethodical, and occasionally curiously inac- 
curate. Thus Lever believed (and Dr. Fitzpatrick does not seem to 
see the absurdity of the belief) that a sullen fellow-student of Lever’s 
at Gottingen, who rejoiced in the name of Marony, was no other than 
Napoleon III. Lever’s career was not of a nature to command the 
study or admiration of future generations. He seems, indeed, to have 
got more luxury and pleasure out of small means than most men can, 
but Dr. Fitzpatrick does not explain to us how this was done, and his 
book is merely a gossiping collection of sayings of and about Lever. 
It is good to while away an idle hour, but this is about as high praise 
as we can give it. 

In striking contrast with the last-noticed book stands Archdeacon 
Denison’s fragment of Autobiography. 11 Dr, Fitzpatrick’s work is a 
sketchy and vague account of a somewhat superficial man, who 
managed to amuse himself at all times, in all places. The Archdeacon, 
on the other hand, is a man who looks on most of the changes around 

10 “The Life of Charles Lever.” By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL. D. , M.R.I.A., 
Professor of History in the Royal Hibernian Academy, J.P., &c. Two Vols. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 

11 “Notes of My Life, 1805-1 878.“ By George Anthony Denison, Vicar of 
East Brent, 1845 ; Archdeacon of Taunton, 1851. Third Edition. Oxford : Jas. 
Parker & Co. 
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him with such indignation that, but for his kindly and pious disposi- 
tion, he would be a combatant as truculent as lie is constant; and he 
has written his notes of his own life with severe simplicity. He is a 
member of* a moat extraordinarily able family. Of his eight brothers, 
the eldest became Speaker of the House of Commons; the second, 
Bishop of Salisbury ; a third, Governor of Madras ; a fourth, Colonel 
of the 52nd Regiment ; and two others were first-class men, and 
fellow’s of Colleges at Oxford. The Archdeacon himself was a follow 
of Oriel at a time when that society boasted a very remarkable list of 
names — Whately, Arnold, Blanco White, Senior, Keble, Newman, 
R. Wilberforce, R. A. Proude, Ilampden, and Dorn lord. Archdeacon 
Denison’s life has been, we need hardly say, a life of combat. His 
views of the position of the Church, and on the State’s share in 
elementary education, have been very different to ours, and, indeed, to 
those of most of his fellow-countrymen but it is impossible not to admire 
him as a true man and fighter. The constancy with which ho (dings 
to his own opinions stamps him as an ultra-infallibist, though he does 
not assign infallibility to the quarter in which Cardinal Manning finds 
it. To us it seems as if the Archdeacon took the wrong side of overy 
question, excepting those in which o»ly charity is involved ; and his 
perverseness (according to our views) is often almost, comic. But 
Convocation, the Education Department, and if there be any powers 
with whom he has fought even more pertinaciously, all will agree in 
loading him with respect. And none will read these honest pages with 
more interest and pleasure than his adversaries. The “ Notes” form a 
most interesting book, which is worthy of real study. # 

Anna Jameson, whose life, 18 written by her niece, the late Mrs. 
Macphorson, has just been published, was born in Dublin in 1794, the 
daughter of a miniature painter named Murphy. In her childhood the 
family moved to London, where the father obtained a fair practice, but 
where his expenses also were heavy. There were soon four daughters 
round him ; and, in her seventeenth year, Anna, the eldest, became 
governess in the family of the Marquis of Winchester. Shortly after- 
wards she formed the acquaintance of a young north-country barrister, 
Robert Jarneson, who was destined to be her husband. But the 
earlier part of their connection was hardly smoother than their later 
years. They were engaged : the engagement was broken off ; and, in 
1821, Anna once more became a governess with a family that was 
travelling in the South of Europe. It was, doubtless, now that she 
laid the foundation of that deep knowledge and comprehension of art 
which distinguished her. After a few years passed with this and 
another family, a reconciliation with Mr. Jameson was effected; and 
they were married in 1825. The husband had a sort of friend in a 
book-fancying cobbler, who taught Mrs. Jameson the guitar. This 
man, having once read part of a Diary which the latter had kept while 
abroad, proposed and brought about its publication. In 1829 Jameson, 

13 “Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson, Author of ‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art,' &c.’* By her niece Gerardine Macpherson. London : Longmans. 
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whoso prospects at homo were not too brilliant, accepted an appoint- 
ment in Dominica, lie went out, arranging that his wife should join 
him as soon as the prospect was sufficiently bright. Shortly after his 
departure, his wife enjoyed another continental trip with her father 
and his patron Sir Gerard Noel ; arid, on her return, she published her 
book on the u Characters of Shakspeure’s Women.” In the following 
year, 1833, her husband returned, but soon again departed for Canada, 
where he was to prepare a home for his wife. Literary work was now 
offered her ; and she found herself strong and rich enough to 
go to Germany alone. She went supplied with several good introduc- 
tions by Major Noel, a cousin of Lady Byron’s, who became her life- 
long friend. This gentleman subsequently introduced her to Goethe’s 
family, and a warm friendship sprang up between Anna and the poet’s 
daughter-in-law Ottilie. Her pleasant life abroad was suddenly broken 
by news of her father’s danger^jts illness, which recalled her to Eng- 
land. More publishing of books, the care of her father, the beginning 
of a friendship with Lady Byron, occupy her for a few months, after 
which she returns to Germany. This visit was ended by pressing re- 
quests from her husband that she would join him in America. She 
sailed in September, 1836, evidently with great reluctance. „ On land- 
ing she met a great disappointment. There was no one at New York 
to receive her, and she had to wait there some weeks before she re- 
ceived a message from her husband to join him at Toronto. The 
indifference which such neglect showed sign was only too dearly proved 
afterwards. After they had passed about a year together, Mr. 
Jameson settled 300/. a year on his wife, and authorised her to live 
where she chose. Early in 1838 she returned to Europe. She never 
saw her husband again, although they corresponded for a few years. 
Some time before his death (in 1854) Jameson asked his wife to release 
him from the settlement of 300/. a year, in order that he might make 
an investment for her benefit after bis death. She consented, but found 
too late that he had made no attempt at a provision for her. On her 
return to Europe she spent many years in active literary work, broken 
pleasantly by tratel. She was very happy in her friends, among whom 
were counted many of the most famous of her contemporaries. In 
1851 she received a pension of 100/. from the Civil List. Some years 
after she experienced perhaps the greatest sorrow of her life : her 
friendship with Lady Byron was abruptly broken off. The cause, 
and even the date of the breach are not known, but it was such a 
grief to Mrs. Jameson that it forced from her the cry that it had broken 
her heart. Were the facts known, they would probably, with many 
small circumstances that are known, go far to show that the poet’s 
widow was a woman of a very peculiar temper, Mrs. Jameson felt it 
necessary, in consequence of this separation, to break off her friendship 
with Lady Byrorfs cousin, Major Noel and his Wife, who had been as 
brother and sister to her. This she did without sternness, but with 
firm resolution. She would not even open letters in which they prayed 
for reconciliation. She lived on a few years, chiefly in Home, in active 
work almost to the last, and died in London in 1860. The memoir by her 
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niece, who has followed her to the tomb, is a modest and agreeable 
book, impartial, and yet a pattern of the monument which personal 
gratitude and love should raise. 

We come now upon a collection of political biographies. The first 
is a short life of the late King Victor Emmanuel, 18 by Mr. G. 8. 
Godkin. The story of that manly career is simply and clearly told, 
and the author gives us a good idea of the personality of the Me 
GalantuomOy who, whatever his faults or weaknesses as a man, never 
allowed them to affect his conduct as King. It is not u little wonder- 
ful, considering Victor Emmanuel’s character, that he was so free 
from the error of personal favouritism; it is still more wonderful, 
when wo contemplate the inner part of his nature, that he knew how 
to carry on so well the war with ecclesiastieism, which is, after all, the 
glory of his reign. His life was a happy one. Struggle was to him 
an agreeable condition of existence ; apd his life was to the end a 
struggle, ending in victory over his Toes, and the conquest of their 
respect. Mr. Godkin writes as an admirer of the King; but he 
nowhere lets his enthusiasm overcome his impartiality, and lie has 
given us an excellent sketch. 

The next volume before us is a translation, published in America, 
of a French biography of Monsieur Thiers, written by Monsieur 
Lc Goff, 1 ' 4 which is still imprinted. It seems to us to be a good book, 
written in a friendly, but by no means adulatory, tone. The President’s 
political career is traced with a firm and clear hand; and the con- 
cluding chapters give us a bright sketch of the manners and sayings 
of the man , who was not less distinguished as a wit than as a states- 
man or historian. The book is not too long, is well-written and 
accurate, and only needs an index to make it very useful. 

Dr. Busch’s much-discussed book 16 on Bismarck, during the war 
with France, has reached a fourth edition. It consists of notes of 
Prince Bismarck’s daily small-talk — purporting to have been written 
down at the time by his secretary ; and with its more or less authentic 
revelations, and its outspokenness on the subject of persons high in 
place and power, it at once assumed a position in Germany similar to 
that occupied amongst us by the “ Greville Memoirs.” It is evident that 
there is a very strong appetite for revelations of thoughts and words of 
our rulers. J)r. Busch’s book is one to which we have strong objec- 
tion. If it was not authorised by the Prince, the author has 
committed a vile breach of confidence. If, however, the Prince 
sanctioned the book, he has once more shown himself a man of very 

13 “ Life of Victor Emmanuel II., First King of Italy By G. S. Godkin, 
Two vols. London : Macmillan & Co. * 

H h The Life of Louis Adolpbe Thiers.” By Francois Le doff, Docteuiofca- 
Lettres. Translated from the unpublished manuscript by Theodore Stanton, AM. 
New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

u “ Graf Bismarck nod seine Leute wahrend des Kriegs mit Frankreidi.” 
Nadi Tagesbuchsblattern von Dr. Moritz Busch. 2 Baade. Vierte Auflage. 
Leipzig : F. W, Grunow. 
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bad taste, and must have had cause to regret his very plain speech. 
Thus the remarkable amiability “which the man of Blut nnd Eisen has 
been displaying of late in Vienna is not consistent with the terms in 
which some of the greatest personages in Austria are spoken of in 
these volumes. Those parts of the book which relate to the Prince’s 
own personality are less mischievous, and are amusing enough, though 
not always very dignified. The number of his student duds, his 
appetite for beefsteaks, his powers of beer-drinking — such details arc 
discussed with a fulness and frankness that we are wont to associate 
with the sketches of prize-fighters or rowing champions in a “ sporting ” 
paper, rather than with the conversation of a statesman who holds a 
commanding position in Europe. We cannot give an idea of the book 
by quotations, because it is itself only a collection of quotations from 
the Prince’s daily talk. Dr. Busch’s share in the work must be 
that either of an eaves-dr opping flunkey, or of a mere tool. The book 
has beon—and will be — read with interest ; its author, however, will 
gain nothing by it, except the money which it will bring in. 

Mr. O’Connor’s life of Lord Beaconsfield 16 has one fault in common 
with Dr* Busch’s Bismarck ; is a u Life ” of a man whose life has 
not yet been lived. It is, however, free from the other vices of 
the latter book. It contains no breaches of confidence, as it is 
based entirely on the published records of the Premier’s career. 
On the other hand, it is so hostile to the statesman whom it pro- 
fesses to describe, that it can hardly be supposed to have been 
inspired by him, although he has stated, that printed abuse, 
while it may retard a young untried man is harmless when a 
man is known, and “if unjust, is in the long run beneficial.” 
Perhaps no living man has had more biographies of him written than 
Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. O’Connor, in the preface to his own, acknow- 
ledges his thanks to no less than five earlier publications of the same 
kind. Nearly all of these were, we believe, written by political 
opponents, who were inspired rather by dislike of the statesman than 
by any admiration of his brilliant and romantic career. For no 
Englishman hasever risen to the first rank in spite of such difficulties. 
Almost a foreigner, descended from a race which, at least in his 
earlier years, was still regarded with great prejudice, without con- 
siderable fortune or important connections, in spite of early failure 
and follies, Disraeli has worked his way to the eminent position he 
holds by his own unaided exertions. There was no duke to give him 
a pocket borough immediately after attaining manhood; nor had he the 
advantage of a brilliant University career, and an origin in the wealthy 
English middle class, as was the good fortune of his great rival, Mr. 
Gladstone. There has always been much about him that was uncon- 
g en, a! to ordinary Englishmen. In spite of all, however, ho has 
attained the highest rank a subject can hold, and at the same time 
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has conquered a wide popularity. Where a man can overcome such 
difficulties in a Conservative country like England, it seems to us 
absurd to decry his power, or to attribute his success to charlatanry, or 
toadyism, as Mr. O’Connor and others have done. The present 
book is written in a spirit of deep hostility, though without malice. 
We believe it contains no untrue facts, though the interpretation of 
the facts is apt to be of the severest kind. We cannot commend 
the book ; it will probably be inuch sold and used at the next 
general election. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

“ TT is by our worst books that we make most money/’ said Goethe 

X to Schiller. Whether this is the case in England we cannot say. 
But one thing is certain that an author often attracts far more notice 
by his inferior books than by his higher ones. This is Mr. James's 
case. Ilis “ Roderick Hudson ” 1 * has attracted far more attention than 
some of ins, better works. Of course it is clever, and when compared 
with the ordinary run of novels, wonderfully clever. But just as Mr. 
James describes one of his characters, Rowland Mailett, as “ a man of 
genius, half-finished/’ so would we describe “ Roderick Hudson” as a 
book of genius, half finished. Every page bears testimony to its 
extreme cleverness. Thus Mrs. Mailett, a Dutch lady, is hit off by 
her “speaking English with a formidable accent,” and Captain Mailett is 
neatly described as an occentric man who desired “ the Town Library to 
be opened on Sundays, though, as he never entered it on week-days, it 
was easy to turn the proposition into ridicule.” So, too, Hudson, the 
young provincial sculptor, is brought before us by wearing “ a ring 
altogether too splendid to be valuable.” But we expect something 
more than cleverness from Mr. James, and we do not in this book, at 
least, get that something so often as we should. The best portions of 
the story arc those which refer to Italy. These, however, will 
probably be the very portions for which the ordinary Mudie- reader 
will care least. 

“ Ilis Excellency the Ambassador Extraordinary ” 3 is a most difficult 
tale to review. There is a wild kind of genius about it, to which 
harsher critics than ourselves might give an uncomplimentary name. 
The descriptive scenes are the best. The conversations, however, will 
bear an immense deal of pruning down. The writer should remember 
that novel readers do not want long disquisitions about things in 
general, however brilliant the setting may be, but something which 


1 “Roderick Hudson.” By Henry James, jun. London : Macmillan & Co. 
187 ®. 

* “ His Excellency the Ambassador Extraordinary.” London ; Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1879. 
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contributes to the interest of the tale, and advances the action of the 
plot. The writer appears to know something of the pitfalls of modern 
life, of tho ways in which money is wasted, and lives rendered miserable, 
but these things should bo made subordinate to the main incidents. 
As the story stands, with its various disquisitions, it is most difficult 
to disentangle the plot, and to see the relations of the principal 
characters one to the other. Upon His Excellency the writer has 
evidently bestowed much pains, 'but the effect of so much gorgeousness 
is rather bewildering. 

“ The Lady of Oakraere ” 5 is a pure Mudie-novel of which many 
hundreds have been written, and many more hundreds will be/ This 
is the sort of thing which we have read over and over again with 
every possible variation : 8 * * il There was a frightful thunderstorm that 
night, and two giant oaks in the park were struck by lightning. A 
riderless horse was found careering wildly about, the fishing-punt was 
observed in the centre of the mere bottom upwards, and Sir Neville 
Beverley was never seen by mortal eye again.” We think we need 
not say anything further. 

We have lately had a run upon translations of German novels. We 
now have a translation of a Spanish tale . 4 In ease and grace, and, in 
short, in all the essentials of a novel, it is most decidedly superior to 
its German rivals. The story, however, is painful, and the hero, an 
Englishman,^ an unmitigated blackguard. These defects probably would 
not appear so great to Spanish as to English readers, because many 
of the former at least would be willing enough to believe that baseness 
was consistent with the profession of Protestantism, especially such as 
the hero professes. It is a pity that the story is spoilt by this defect, 
for the writer shows some of the best characteristics of our own best 
writers, a keen eye for character, no less than for customs and manners, 
and a happy and vigorous power of description, especially of natural 
scenery and natural objects, extending to a most minute observation of 
details. It is this minute observation which gives one of the principal 
charms to the book. There is an endless variety of scenes, closely con- 
nected with each other. We should have liked particularly to have 
quoted some passages from the shipwreck scene in the first volume, to 
havo shown how artistically it is done, and how natural is the 
conversation of the bystanders. Space, however, fails us. Some, too, 
of the social Scenes are also admirably worked up. One of the best 
characters is the Bishop, from whom Protestants may learn much. 
To those who wish to gain an insight into Spanish life and Spanish 
sentiment we can strongly recommend the book. 

u Thira” * is a romance written fifty years ago, dealing with that most 


8 u The Lady of Oakmere ; or, Lost Lives/* By Charles Durant, Author of 

“ Wyny&rd of High Wynyard.” London ; Chapman & Hall. 1879. 

4 “Gloria/* A Novel. From the Spanish. By Perez Galdds. Translated 
N. Wetberell. London : Remington & Co. 1879. 

3 “Thira/* A Prose Epic. London : The Royal Exchange Office, 1879. 
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picturesque period of bur history, the Norman Conquest. We are 
afraid that the historical romance has gone out of favour, and we 
doubt whether just now a second Sir Walter Scott would obtain 
a hearing. We can certainly, however, say that the scenes in u Thira” 
are most decidedly stirring, and that the author has arranged his 
incidents with dramatic effect, and has evidently taken great pains with 
the whole subject. 

“ Lancashire Memories ” c is a volume of stories so called because 
the scenes are principally laid in that county. Miss Potter’s style is 
simple, and to a certain extent effective. She evidently not merely 
loves Lancashire, but clearly sees in what its real natural beauties con- 
sist. Moreover, she has a quick eye for character, at least in its super- 
ficial aspects, and catches those little foibles and weaknesses which are 
to be found in the best. Her satire, however, is without any bitter- 
ness. Her first story, “ Riverton,” perhaps, best illustrates her love 
of natural scenery, and her “ Dicksons with the long B” her humour. 
In the last tale she asks, " What constitutes gentility ?” We need not say 
that no answer is given. “ What is Truth ?” and “ What is Gentility ?” 
are alike insoluble problems. The Dicksons undertake to answer the 
question. They come daily into collision with common Dicksons, 
vulgar Dixons, and even Dickensons, who are shoemakers and carpen- 
ters, and naturally wish to mark themselves off from such wretches. 
How they do it the reader must'find out for himself. We will merely 
add that Miss Potter’s Dicksons do not adopt Thackeray’s plan of 
“ double-barrelling their name,” but a very much simpler device. 
u Aunt Dorcas” shows in another direction the writer’s talent for seizing 
minute points of character. Miss Potter should, however, remember 
that if she wishes to make any mark in literature she must write some- 
thing far more substantial than such mere outlines. Sketches are well 
enough in magazines, which are taken up only to while away a few 
idle moments. We cannot say of sketches as Aunt Dorcas’s old 
author does of strawberries , — il Certes, God Almighty might have made 
a better berry than a strawberry, but certes, God Almighty nevor did.” 
We think that if Miss Potter would give herself the trouble she 
might write a child’s story-book far above the average of such produc- 
tions. 

A far 'abler collection of tales, however, than Miss Potter’s is Miss 
Blackburne’s “ Bunch of Shamrocks.” 6 7 Here we get finer drawing, 
and a deeper insight into the motives of action. It is a pity that 
so many of the tales should be pitched in rather a morbid strain, but 
this is, we suppose, one side of the Irish character. Here and there, 
however, the sadness is relieved by gleams of genuine humour. 
Take, for instance, the following conversation from “The Priest’s 
Boy : — 

6 u Lancashire Memories.” By Louisa Potter. London : Macmillan & Co. 
1879. 

7 u A Bunch of Shamrocks.” Being a Collection of Irish Tales and Sketches. 
By E. Owens Blackhurne. Author of Illustrious Irishwomen,” “ Molly Carew,” 
&c. &c. London : Newman & C o. 1879. 
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“ Brian, acushla, what’s a mermaid ?” “ A lovely colleen dha$,” sez he, 

for all the world like Miss Grace, up at the big house, wid no clothes on but 
her hair, an* one end av her is a fish/' “ Throth an’ faith ! ” sez I, “ they 
must be very ondacint, an’ not fit for an honest boy to be spakin* to ! Did 
yeh ever see wan ?” “ No,” sez he, “ but Fm sartin Miss Grace is like wan.” 
“Bedad, Brian,” sez I, for I didn’t like him to be spakin that-a-way av Mis* 
Grace; “ye better not let any wau hear yeh say it,” “Why, Mrs. Moran, T 
didn’t mane offence ; it was poethry I was talkin’,” sez he. “ Well,” sez I, “I 
don’t purtend to be more larned than nor me niquals, but if that’s poethry, all 
I can say is, that it’s a powerful ondacint way to spake of a woman.” 
(pp. 19, 20). 

This passage, it should be added, does not stand alone. 

“ The Cure of Souls ” 8 is a well-meaning book, and is fairly interest- 
ing. The writer evidently knows provincial English life, but after 
“ George Eliot” his sketches appear thin. Perhaps the best point 
in the book is the way in which the Vicar proposes. To invent, at 
this period of novel-writing, a new method of proposal most certainly 
requires genius, but this is what the author has done. 

“ Between the Lights ” 9 is another well-intentioned novel, but the 
author’s power is weaker. Here is the way in which he describes, or 
rather does ' not describe, a railway accident : — The scene that 
followed was indescribable, and must ever leave its mournful memories 
on the survivors who beheld it.” Perhaps the good old-fashioned 
plan of leaving it all to the reader’s imagination is better still. 

“ Sidonie ” 10 is one of those cleverish fashionable novels which are 
regularly turned out each quarter. There is nothing whatever in 
them, but they are all about fashionable society and great people, and 
so little people like to read them. They are machine-made, and one 
is precisely like the other, as all machine-made work is. They 
generally contain faint echoes from “ Ouida” and the late Mr. 
Laurence. < “ Sidonie” is no exception. Those who wish to know all 
about great people written in a light style may turn to its pages, but 
nobody else. 

“ The Swintons of Warndale ” 11 is equally clever, and free from the 
defects of “ Sidonie.” It is less machine-made, and we hear fewer 
echoes. Some of the descriptions, especially those of country life, are 
very freshly drawn. “The Unequal Match” 12 may also be recom- 
mended for a certain freshness and vigour. The author’s weak point, 
as with most novelists, is character drawing. We are at an utter loss to 

accountforthe popularity of M. Belot’s “A Parisian Sultana,” 13 If any one 
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wishes to study the recent discoveries in Africa they had far better read 
Stanley or Livingstone, and so avoid much which appears to us simply 
repulsive in M. Belot’s tale. Dr. Brown’s story 1 * is spoilt by its 
tendency to wordiness, or else it is not without clever points. 

There are more poets than usual this quarter andless poetry. H. W, is, 
we suppose, quite young. In a “ Mediaeval Scribe” he shows facility for 
rhyming and a semi -poetical turn for looking at things from the monk’s 
point of view. Keats has in one or two places shown us hqw such 
subjects should be treated. EL W., however, wants the glow and rich- 
ness of language to make even the outward points of his theme attrac- 
tive. A sense of humour might have restrained him from writing, 
when treating the solemnest subject, such lines as : — 

<c Dead they lie witli palms and nimbi. 

Lie beneath the altar floor ; 

What if light to see be dim by P 
They have walked in it before.” 

No doubt the rhyme of u nimbi ” and “ dim by ” is highly ingenious, 
but it is just about as much poetry as the couplet — 

(< There was a cassowary upon the plains of Timbuctoo, 

He swallowed down a missionary, his wife and hymn-book too.” 

“ The World Under Glass,” 1(1 is one of the most foolish little books 
which we have for some time seen. When we meet such works we 
are tempted to ask, Have the writers no friends to warn them that they 
arc making themselves ridiculous ? The writer means well enough, 
but he does not possess one single gift which constitutes a poet* 

“ Poems of the Future” 17 are not so bad as u The World Under Glass.” 
The greater part, however, of the book, more especially the reflective 
portions, would have been much better in prose. The lighter pieces 
arc unfortunately wanting in delicacy of touch. “ Only a Coquette,” 
for instance, is a subject, which, if the writer had possessed any true 
power of insight into character and any real analysis of feeling, might 
have been made most effective. But it is hopeless to expect much 
from a writer who tells u?, 11 1 stormed her in one fervid, seething kiss.” 
lie certainly deserves all that he gets. On the whole, the more serious 
pieces are the best. We think, however, that the author would do better 
to put his thoughts into the shape of essays. 

Bohemia 18 is a pleasant enough country to pass through, but not to 
live in. We could apply to Mr. Welles his own lines, — 


14 ‘'The Unjust Steward.” By Herbert Brown, LL.D* London : Chapman 
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** And he who counts ihe many stones 
Which form the bridge's wail, 

May never reach the goodly iieids, 

Or pass the floods at all.” 

If, however, he still prefers to remain in Bohemia wo must warn him 
that he has much to learn. If he wishes to write humour with lyrical 
sweetness and fancy, wo should advise him abovcall others to study our 
own clerical Bohemian, Herrick. But it is best to leave that pleasant 
land of lotus-eating as soon as possible. 

The characteristics of Mr. Aubury de Yore’s , 10 poetry are so well- 
known that we noed not dwell upon them. We cannot think that lie 
will ever be popujar except with a limited circle, lie chooses themes 
from which the leaders of modern, thought are turning away their 
thoughts, lie will, however, always bo prized by those who love 
poetry for its own sake. His present volume reveals all his former 
characteristics — a quiet rhythmic flow, a gentle pensiveness, a love for 
the past, and above all for natural scenery. In each of tin? stories he 
lias given a true local colouring, which adds very much to the general 
effect. Thus in the poem of “ Condition” Mr. Aubury de Vere 
carefully paints for us the scenery of the Valley of the Esk, and the 
wild Yorkshire sea-coast. Again, in “ Bede's Lost Mary,” wc have a 
powerful description of Northumberland, and so on through each of 
the poems. Here, for instance, is a pretty bit from u King Ethelbort 
of Kent and Saint Augustine” — 

“ While thus they held discourse, there hove in sight. 

Seen Twixt a great beech silky yet with spring, 

And pine broaa-crestcd, round whose head old stonns 
Had uov'n a garland of hia own g»*een boughs, 

A bark both fair and large.” 

Again, here is another desciption from the “ Consecration of West- 
minster Abbey” — 

“ There stood a flowering thorn,— ad own it twirled 
In zigzag curves, erratic here and there, 

Long lines of milky bloom, like ribs of foam 
Burrowing the green back of some huge sea-wave 
Keliuent from cliffs.” 

These passages may not perhaps show the very highest powers of 
imagination, hut they are most certainly marked by close observation and 
genuine feeling. 

Ilallam used to say that “Lycidas” was a good test whether a 
person likocf poetry. We would rather say Barnes’s poems . 150 If a 
perotm will not take the trouble to master the difficulty of the dialect 
for the sake of the poetry, his love for poetry is not very deep. The 
general ignorance concerning our dialects which exists amongst the edu- 

ll> “ legends of the Saxon Saints.” lJy Aubury de Yere. London : C. Kegau 
Paul 1870. 

“ Poems of ltur.il Life.” In the Dorset Dialect. By William Barnes. 
London : C. Ktgtvu Paul & Co. 1879. 
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cated classes is simply disgraceful Boys at school are made to learn 
Gryek dialects, but we think it too much trouble to take the slightest 
interest in the Jiving dialects of our own tongue. But the time, however, 
is fast approaching, thanks to railroads and school-boards, when wo 
shall not be able to take any trouble about them* for they will no longer 
exist. Just as Burns was the last singer in Scotch, so, too, will 
Barnes be the last singer in the W essex dialect ; Barnes's place, too, 
is a very high one, perhaps the highest among those who may bo 
called local poets singing in a provincial dialect. He is as popular in 
Dorsetshire as Waugh is in Lancashire, or Miss Blamire in Cumberland. 
To do the Dorsetshire people of all classes justice they have always 
recognised, apart from the dialect, the merits of Barnes’s poetry, and 
have been proud of their poet. For onco the prophet has had honour, 
if not in his own country, at least in his own county and in Ins own 
lifetime. The present work contains, we believe, all Barnes’s poems, 
which hitherto have been very difficult to procure, being scattered in 
three different collections, two of which have long since been out of 
print. To West-county people we have no need to recommend 
poems which recommend themselves for their truthful sketches of the 
rustics, their fidelity to the natural scenery of the district, and their 
genuine pathos. It is rather to the people of the Midland and Northern 
counties that we would say, see what a true singer there is in the 
West singing still in the old dialect of the district. 

“ Stella” 8 1 is an American lady, and in America 44 Sappho” has 
received more honour than in our own land. Those who have not 
read Professor Higginson’s excellent criticism, in which he more than 
holds his ground against our own critics, upon Sappho’s moral 
character, are not in fit position to form any true judgment in the con- 
troversy. The Essay was republished a few years ago in f< The Atlantic, 
Essays,” one of the most scholarly books which we have received from 
America. We cannot, however, give Stella's poem the same high 
praise we can give Professor Higginson’s essay. Much less can wo give 
it the praise which the American critics have bestowed. To tell the 
trutli, the blank verse appears to us rather bald and the lyrics without 
any real lyrical power — so many persons unfortunately mistake what we 
may call luxuriousness of rhyme for s weetness. Even Swinburne himself 
falls into this mistake. Here, however, is a vigorous bit of blank 
verse descriptive of a shipwreck, spoken by Alemus : — 

“ Then from Olympus Jove 
Wrapt the blue heaven in intermittent flame, 

And rocked the ocean like an infant-cradle, 

Shook from the yards the pallid mariners ; 

$ # # # * 

A little while the staunch ship braved the tcmpesl, 

Parried its blows like skilful duellist ; 


21 “ Sappho.” A Tragedy. Ia Five Acts. By Stella. London : Trtibner & Co, 
137D. 
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Then staggered, .... 

And with a wail went down.” 

This ib certainly powerful. Probably one or two more equally fine 
passages might be found, but the effect of the whole is rather heavy. 
The tragedy would, we think, be very much improved if somewhat 
shortened. 

Some day the critic of the future will probably employ himself in 
estimating the influence of Tennyson upon his contemporaries. In 
nothing, however, is his power so conspicuous as in the way in which 
ho has shaped the higher class of blank verse. The following lines 
from “Lily Neil” 22 might have been written by the author of 
“ Enoch Arden” : — 

“ There never was a house so much the home 
Of sweet content as Alston’s at the Grange. 

Still young he seemed, although his sixtieth spring 
Had gone, and so unburdened with his years, 

He roamed about, in many things a boy.” 

Here not merely the outward framework of Tennysonian simplicity is 
reproduced, but the very structure, cadences, and pauses of the blank 
verse. Probably the writer has done so unknowingly. But it is a 
poet’s business to act as his own critic. When Keats in writing* 
“ Hyperion” found that lie was verging perilously near to the style of 
u Paradise Lost,” he resolutely closed his Milton. This is the advice 
which we would give to Mr. Wingate and the thousand - and- one 
imitators of Tennyson — close “ The Idyls of the King,” and turn to 
the Elizabethan dramatists, to Shakspeare’s later plays, to Marlowe, and 
even rugged Ben Jonson. In this way only can you hope to escape 
from the trammels which bind you, and which must always prevent 
you from taking any high position in art. The imitator stands self- 
condemned. 

“ April to August” 2a is a series of poems written from youth to 
middle life. If there is nothing in it to condemn there is nothing 
to particularly praise. The prettiest pieces are some of the short lyrics, 
such as “ The Lake and the Sky” (p. 23) which is simple and quaint. 

In Mr. Salaman’s “Ivan’s Love Quest” 24 we fancy that we discover 
more traces of individuality than are found in most first vol umes of poetry. 
One thing, however, is certain, that his ear is very correct, and that he 
manages a number of new metres with great skill and ca.se. It should 
be remembered that this question of metres is daily forcing itself into 
greater prominence. Many probably of these new metres are old ones 
slightly disguised, and might all, perhaps, he found with slight 
variations in “ The Songs of the Dramatists,” which, by the way, might 

22 “Lily Neil.” A Poem. By David Wingate. Author of “Annie Weir, 
and other Poems.” Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 

28 “April to August.” By Edward Grosvenor. London : T. H. Roberts & Co. 
1879. 

24 “Ivan's Love Quest,” and other Poems, By Malcom Charles Salaman. 
London : Remington & Co. 1879. 
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with great advantage be considerably enlarged. Still there is the fact 
that these experiments in metre are daily attracting more attention, 
and have certainly found no unskilful exponent in Mr* Salaman. 
What his verse wants is more substance. 

No nobler subject for an epic could have been chosen than that 
which Mr. Edwin Arnold has taken . 25 But such a subject requires, 
and no one can feel, it more than Mr. Arnold, the labour and con- 
secration of a lifetime rather than the leisure hour’s of a busy man. 
The great fault which we have to bring against the poem as a poem is that 
It is too much of an echo. Take, for instance, the following passage 

“ So they rode 

Into a land of wells and gardens, where 
All up and down the rich red loam, the steers 
Strained their strong shoulders in the creaking yoke 
Bragging the ploughs ; the fat soil rose and rolled 
In smooth dark waves back from the plough.” 

What is all this but Tennyson transplanted from England to India? 
What, again, is the following but, we might almost say* “The Gardener s 
Daughter” reproduced with a slight variation in another climate : — 

“ And all the jungle laughed with nesting songs, 

And ail the thickets rustled with small life 
Of lizard, bee, beetle, and creeping things 
Pleased at the spring-time. In the mango-sprays 
The sunbirds Hashed ; alone at his green forge 
Toiled the loud coppersmith ; bee-caters hawked 
Chasing the purple butterflies.” 

We might multiply this quotation many times over* Another fault 
strikes us : Air. Arnold is rather too obvious, and bis comparisons and 
metaphors arc a little cheap and worn. We too often feel as we do 
with regard to the ordinary leading- article writer that it is very good of 
him to stop, as he might have gone on for ever. Wo too often como 
to a passage of which wc may say as the man did when introduced to 
Mr. Smith, we fancy that we have heard that name boiore. In a word, 
Mr. Arnold does not take hold of us by any originality of power. Wo 
are pleased with his verse, rather than satisfied. The most powerful 
part, in our opinion, is the conclusion of the eighth book, where Buddha 
speaks before the king. Here is a stanza on the text that u Speech is 
silver, silence is golden” : — 

“ Ob ! Aifitaya ! measure not with words 

Tlf Immeasurable; nor sink the string of thought 
Into the Fathomless. Who asks, doth err, 

Who answers, errs. Say nought.” 

Here is a stanza which might have been carved under the statue 
of Isis : — 

“The Light of Asia; or, The Great Benunciation. Being the Life and 
Teaching of Gautama.” By Edwin Arnold, M.A, F.R.G.S., &c. ko, London : 
Triibncr & Co. 1879. 
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“ Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes. 

Or any searcher know by mortal mind, 

Veil alter veil will lilt,— but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind.” 

Here, too, is a happy expansion of the text Odrra pu : — 

“ Stars sweep and question not. This is enough 
That life and death and joy and woe abide ; 

And cause and sequence, and the course of time 
And Being's ceaseless tide, 

Which, ever-changing, runs, linked like a river 
By ripples following ripples, fast or slow — 

The same, yet not the same — from far-off fountain 
To where its waters flow, 

Into the seas. There steaming to the sun, 

Give the lost wavelets back in cloudy fleece 
To tiickle down the hills, and glide again; 

Having no pause nor peace/’ 

Hero again is a happy rendering of the Stoic doctrine, “ Nemo lseditur 
nisi a se ipso 1 ’ : — 

M Nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn, 

Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruit and cakes ; 

Within yourselves deliverance must be sought, 

Each man his prison makes.” 

These quotations will show that Mr. Arnold’s work is no ordinary one. 
The subjects to which he addresses himself are fraught with paramount 
interest. Each age solves u the painful riddle of the earth” in its own 
fashion. Buddha and Darwin are far enough apart, but it is by the light 
of Darwin that Mr. Arnold’s poem can only be truly interpreted, so as 
to be o t use to us. *0 koo-uos (ricrjvr), 6 ftios ndpobos, is the true moral of* 
both Buddha and Darwin,, 

“Coriolaniis” 2 * from various causes seems to be attracting considerable 
attention at the present moment. Mr. Watkiss Lloyd 1ms been 
publishing in our contemporary, The Athenasum, aseries of learned and 
acute emendations on the text, and we believe that Mr. Irving contem- 
plates its production on the stage during the present season. Dr. Aldis 
Wright’s edition appears most opportunely. The play itself belongs 
unquestionably to Shakspeare’s later period, his u third period,” in 
Mr. Furnival’s scheme. It presents far fewer poetical beauties, far 
fewer quotable passages, than the play to which it is so nearly linked, 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” Dr .Wright does not at all exaggerate when he 
says, “ The sentences are frequently laboured and involved, as if the 
thought pressed too rapidly upon the words to find a clear expression.”. 
We would ourselves go much further, and say that “ Coriolanus,” like 
some of the other later plays, even betrayed signs of hastiness. 


** “Skakspeare. Select Plays (Clarendon Press Series). Coriolanus.” Edited 
by William Aldw Wright, M.A., LL.D., Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1879. 
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Thought thore is in abundance, in superabundance, but the form, that 
which above all things show3 the poet’s loving care for his subject, 
that in which Shakspeare above all other men is at his best so strong, 
is in places woefully wanting. Dr. Wright, following Bathurst and 
Professor 3?ngram, goes on to point out the groat number of “ light 
endings” and “ weak endings” which occur in the play* Iiow far 
these endings were intentional, so as, if we may use the expression, to 
mass the sentences together for the actor’s delivery, how far they were 
the mere mannerisms, or, as some would put it, the mere carelessness 
of Shakspeare’s later style, is a very large question. . There can, we 
think, from the artistic point of view, be no question as to the many 
advantages which may be derived from both “ weak endings ” and 
“ light endings,” but they require very dclteate handling. In Shak- 
speare’s later plays the ear is the only test for the rhythm. Mr; 
Furnivnl very rightly calls Volutnuia’s celebrated speech “ beautiful 
rhythmic prose.” We may seem to some to be going too far when we 
say that in this speech, as in many others, the eye should not be 
allowed even to rest on the length of the line, which is a mere con- 
cession to usage, but that the ear alone should read, making its 
own pauses and stops. Such blank verse as this is precisely tlm 
reverse of prose cut up into inches by tho printer, as is the case with 
most modern blank verse. Here is the art which conceals art, and 
which the greatest poet only reaches at the last, when lus ear has 
attained perfect mastery of sound. The rest of Dr. Wright’s excel lent 
preface is taken up with a most interesting comparison of the original 
narrative in Plutarch with the play itself. With regard to the question 
whether the play had any political significance, Dr. Wright is of 
opinion that it had none, and remarks that it is well for us to some- 
times remember the Spanish proverb, and not search for five legs on 
a cat. Perhaps Shakspeare did not intend to write a political 
pamphlet, but “ Coriolanus” certainly in some passages reads like one. 
We now come to the notes. Dr. Wright here more than maintains the 
high standard of learning and critical judgment which have always 
distinguished this series of plays. We cannot go into the vexed 
questions of tho various readings, and can merely say that, on the 
whole, we think that Dr. Wright’s text is the best and soundest 
which at present exists. We can also do no more than refer to tho 
notes. If any one, however, wishes to know how notes to Shakspeare 
should be written, let him turn to those upon “ soul© ” (p 229), “ full 
of vent” (p. 230), “end” (p. 253), “cockle” (p. 192), “bulk” (p. 
1G8), and “bissom” (p. 160). Those only who have themselves 
laboured at the same task can fully appreciate Dr. Wright’s learning, 
critical judgment, and, above all, candour. 

Mr. Paton proceeds with unflagging industry at his task of reprinting 
the First Folio of Shakspeare. 27 His theory, if we rightly understand 

27 * ‘The Life of Timonof Athens. According to the First Folio,** With Tables 
showing the Number of Emphasis Capitals Lost and Gained by each of Shakspeare’* 
Plays, under each of the Second, Third, and Fourth Folios, 4c. 4c, By Allan 
Park Paton. Edinburgh : Edmonston 4 Co, 1879. 
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him, is that the capital letters, so plentifully used in that edition, bear 
a particular meaning and value. The theory may have some truth, 
but not all the truth which Mr. Paton ascribes to it. Discoverers are 
apt to see too much in their discoveries. Before we can give any 
opinion as to the real value of Mr. Paton’s theory, especially as a 
practical guide, we should like to have an analysis made by him or 
somebody else of the capital letters employed in contemporary works and 
in subsequent editions of those works. Until this is fairly and fully 
done wc have no facts to go by, or from which to generalise. At pre- 
sent we are working in the dark. The public, which is always 
uncritical, will probably put very much more faith in Mr. Paton’s 
ingenious argument than we possibly can do. As far as our own experi- 
ence goes with works contemporary with the First Folio, every printer 
spelt and used capitals as it seemed good in his own eyes. A larger 
knowledge, however, than ours might reveal quite a different state of 
things, and show that the printers of that date followed some general 
system, and were governed by some general law. But until that 
larger knowledge arrives we must suspend our judgment as to the 
value of what Mr. Paton calls the “ Emphasis Capitals ” of the First 
Folio. In the meantime we readily admit that Mr, Paton has by their 
help cleared up one or two difficulties. Again, he thinks that Shak- 
speare’s use of capitals in his manuscript was the means of sometimes 
misleading the printers of the First FoJio. Thus we have in that 
edition — 

" That common chances, Common men could bear/ 1 

instead of — 

“ That common chances Common men could bear.” 

Mr. Paton thinks that the capital letter given to “ Common” made 
the printer imagine that it was the beginning of a new sentence. 
Once more, to take another instance. In the First Folio we find — 

** I have seen thee Stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardening spectacles. Tell these sad women.” 

instead of — 

“ I have seen thee Stern, and thou hast oft beheld, 
lleart-hardcnittg spectacles, Tell these sad women.” 

Here Mr. Paton thinks that the capital letter to “Tell” made the 
printer think it was the beginning of another sentence. These 
conjectures are certainly most ingenious. Whether the mistakes 
would bear another explanation is another matter. In both cases, 
however, Mr. Paton carries out Dr, Inglcby’s wise rule that in 
explaining a difficulty in Shakspeare we should also try to explain 
how it arose. But Mr. Paton aims at a great deal more than explain- 
ing mere textual corruptions. From the comparative tables which 
he has drawn up of the capitals in the first four folios of Shakspeare, 
and which, by the way, must have cost him an immense amount of 
labour, he gathers conclusions which, could they be established, would 
be of the very greatest interest. By this means Mr. Paton discovers 
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that Sliakspcare bestowed his greatest care upon the English Histories, 
but that something special befell the manuscript of li King John*” He 
thinks, too, that the manuscripts of the three Roman plays, (i Romeo 
and Juliet/’ “Timon ol Athens/’ “Macbeth,” “Hamlet/ 1 “Lear,” “Othello,” 
and “Cymbeline” received especial attention from Sh&kspeare’sown hand 
in the way of correction for the press. Wc cannot, however, follow 
Mr. Paton any further in his theories and conclusions. Wo decidedly 
think that they call for more attention than they have at present 
received from Shakspearian critics. Perhaps it would not be time 
altogether lost if a committee of the new Shakspcare Society shotild 
take the subject in hand and thoroughly investigate its bearings. 

“The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works ’ ,ii8 is a posthumous work, 
and deserves on that account a certain amount of consideration, The 
author died a few days after he had, in a state of extreme weakness, 
dictated the concluding paragraphs to his daughter. It is a welHntou- 
tioned little book, but, like so many books of the same class, it totally 
ignores all other schools but its own. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tennyson 
are, in different degrees, the heroes of such writers. Again, like all 
other books of the same class, the author appears to have no knowledge 
of any of the writings of “ George Eliot ” except those which have 
appeared under that name. He is apparently ignorant of the character 
of her translations, and passes by in silence all the remarkable Essays 
which she is known to have written. Had he studied these, his views 
would probably have undergone considerable modification. It is not 
for us, at this time and place, to enter into a consideration of George 
Eliot’s moral creed. On the other hand, the book will decidedly do 
a very great deal of good. It will form an intelligent guide to those 
thousands of readers who only read George Eliot for the sake of being 
amused. The literary criticisms, too, are generally intelligent aud 
just. The best analysis, perhaps, is that of “Adam Bede.” Sufficient 
justice is hardly done to “ Silas Marner,” one of the most artistic talcs 
in our language. “ Romola,” we are glad to see, receives the treat- 
ment which is its due. It stands on such a much higher level than 
“ Silas Marner ” that it will probably never become popular in our 
time. Years hence future critics will take the measure of this genera- 
tion by the fact that vulgar sensation novels ran into edition after 
edition, whilst “ Romola ” was actually a drug in the market. Perhaps 
the author rather overrates “ The Spanish Gipsy” as a poem. George 
Eliot’s verse, magnificent as it is in places, lacks, perhaps, that unde- 
finable beauty of the very highest poetry. In conclusion, we can most 
heartily recommend this interesting little work to all readers and 
students of George Eliot. 

Sir Lewis Pelly’s “ Miracle Play ” 29 requires a specialist. We need, 


“ The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works.” By the late John Crombie Brown. 
William Blackwood & Sons ; Edinburgh and London, 1879# 

“The Miracle Play of Husain and Husain.” Collected from Oral Tradition. 
By Colonel Sir Lewis Felly, K.C.B„ K.S.I, Revised by Arthur ST. Wollaston. 
London: William Allen & Co. 1879. 
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however, do no more than call attention to its publication, as its value 
is sure to be at once recognised, Mr. Walter Besant gives us “ Rabe- 
lais ” 30 as his contribution to u Foreign Classics for English Renders,” 
Mr. Scoones one more translation of “ Faust ,” 31 and Mr. Wicksteed six 
sermons on “ Dante .” 33 These three last books are useful, more espe- 
cially the last, whilst the second is really poetical. 


MISCELLANEA. 

W HATEVER interest Mr. Mathews’ u Oratory and Orators” 
may possess, is due to its subject rather than to its author . 1 
We may take the book up and glance through it with considerable 
pleasure, for the names we encounter on every page recall the glories 
of human eloquence and fill our minds with delightful images. It is 
impossible to see the name of Cicero without thinking of some one or 
other of those impassioned utterances which are the chiefest ornament 
of the Latin tongue, without dwelling affectionately on some passage 
whose musical cadences would in themselves rejoice the ear even if 
they had no meaning to the hearer, as the Virgilian hexameters soothed 
the sick hours of Henri Murger, delighting with the music of their 
how the ear that could not take in their purpose. The very names of 
Demosthenes, of Fox, — 

" On whose burning tongue, truth, peace, and freedom hung,” — 

of Burke, the literary beauty of whose orations is not to be surpassed in 
the whole range of ancient or modern eloquence ; of the Pitts, mighty 
son and mighty father ; of Grattan, and Erskine, and O’Connell, who 
could show so well * 

“ What spells of infinite choice 
To rouse or lull, has the sweet human voice;” 

the very names of these men are so august, so impressive, that, lost in 
the considerations they conjure up, we forget to be critical of him who 
conjures with them. In the present case it is perhaps better that we 
should forget to be critical. It is an ungrateful task to find fault with 
an author whose book has given us some pleasure, and there really is not 
much to find fault with in the work. It is rather the lack of anything 
particular to praise which embarrasses us. The author’s observations 

30 “ Rabelais.” By Walter Besant, B.A. London and Edinburgh : William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1879. 

31 “Faust.” A Tragedy by Goethe. Translated into English verse. By 
William Dalton Scoones, B.A. London : Triibner & Co. 1879. 

38 “Dante.” Six Sermons. By Philip II. Wicksteed. London: C. Kegan 
Paul A Co. 1879. 

1 “Oratory and Orators.” By William Mathews. London : Hamilton, Adams 
&0q. 1879. 
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are commonplace, his examples trite, and his opinions hackneyed ; 
but he is readable, and his purpose is well-meaning, merit® both not to 
be despised. He aims at affording aid and example to the would-be 
orator ; but for this purpose the book will not be very useful. It is not 
an instructive manual like Serjeant Cox’s book on speaking, nor is it 
anything approaching to an historical consideration of oratory, nor is 
it of much value as a treasure-house of eloquent speech. It is a aeries 
of rather rambling papers upon the importance of oratory and the 
merits of particular orators, having no special attractions of style or 
information but which may be used to some advantage in conjunction 
with other works. The only special feature of the book is the 
consideration it affords to American orators who are perhaps scarcely 
sufficiently appreciated on this edge of the Atlantic. If Mr. Mathews 1 
book is not particularly good, however, a better book on the Bame lines 
might be made exceedingly valuable if it succeeded in stimulating 
attention to the importance of the oratorical art which has for the hour 
fallen into such neglect. No one can help noticing with .regret the 
dearth of anything approaching to eloquence in the Houses of 
Parliament. There is a lamentable lack of imagination, of grace of 
diction, of beauty of expression, of all in fact that makes speech appear 
most worthy, in the debates of the House of Commons* They sink 
day by day nearer and nearer to the level of mere business conversations, 
where the sole aim is to say as much as possible in as short a time, or 
sometimes, as evidenced in the tactics of obstruction, to say as little as 
may be in as long a time. Only on those rare occasions when Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright, both men belonging to a past generation, 
rise is there any evidence afforded that the faculty of clothing noble 
thoughts in noble language still exists in England. The same is the 
case in the Upper House, where the only other English orator bears 
the title Burke deolined in a silence too seldom broken. Yet tho 
House of Lords cannot advance that plea of want of time, of extreme 
stress of public business, which might be urged by the Commons in 
defence of their neglect of eloquence. 

It is in vain that we look for a remedy among the ranks of the 
rising generation of statesmen. No one of them, appears to possess a 
higher idea of his duties as a speaker than to utter what he has got to 
say in as direct and business-like a way as may be, and so get done 
with it. This is certainly not a method conducive to oratorical 
excellence. To what is this strange deterioration of speech to be 
attributed ? To our mind it is in some measure accounted for by the 
absence of any great political movement to arouse the passions of men* 
All epochs of great political activity have produced great orators* 
The combative faculty well aroused in’ man generally rouses his powers 
of talking, but it requires some strong cause to arouse it. It would be 
difficult to wax eloquent over the contested clauses of a judicature bill, 
or' to rival Demosthenes while discussing some measure of game-law 
amendment. Our great orators of recent times, Bright, Gladstone* 
Disraeli, Cobden, were all produced during a period of stress and 
[Yol. CXII. No. CCXXII.]— New Series, Yol. LVI. No. II. S 6 
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striving very different from the present, when aims were vaster and 
when ail schemes of reform had to be fought for with a daring and a 
devotion they do not now demand. In the same way the French 
Eevolution loosened the tongues of men as they had never been loosened 
before, and literally created a nation of orators. So too some among the 
finest passages of eloquence in the English language are duo to the 
young Ireland oratory of 1848; oratory of which we are surprised to 
t find Mr. Mathews makes no mention in his consideration of Irish 
orators. Men like Mitchel and Meagher spoke well, for they were 
the mouthpieces of a movement for liberty which needed all the aid 
its supporters could give it. Meagher’s speech against the O’Connell 
theory of not fighting for liberty deserves to rank with the finest 
utterances of Grattan. One short passage will serve to show that ho 
possessed eloquence in no mean degree, although too florid for the 
highest praise. 

e< I am not one of those tame moralists who say that liberty is not worth one 

drop of blood Against this miserable maxim the noblest virtue that 

has saved and sanctified humanity appears in judgment. From the blue waters 
of the Bay of Salamis ; from the valley over which the sun stood still and lit 
the Israelite to victory ; from the cathedral in which the sword of Poland has 
been sheathed in the shroud of Kosciusko ; from the convent of St. Isidore, 
where the fiery hand that rent the banner of St. George upon the plains of Ulster 
has mouldered into dust ; from the sands of the desert where the wild genius 
of the Algerine so long has scared the eagle of the Pyrenees ; from the ducal 
palaoe in this kingdom, where the memory of the gallant and seditious Geraldine 
enhances more than royal favour the splendour of his race ; from the solitary 
grave within this mute city which a dying bequest has left without an epitaph 
— oh, from every spot where heroism has had a sacrifice or a triumph, a voice 
breaks in upon the cringing crowd that cherishes this maxim, crying, Away 
with it—away with it ! M 

We may therefore assume that national eloquence depends chiefly 
upon national emergency, and while its absence at present may 
tend to assure us of the safety of the State, we may rest assured 
that when a political crisis comes it will be made manifest that the art 
of oratory has not passed from us. But as eloquence, like other arts, 
requires to be fostered and cultivated, it is much to be hoped that the 
rising generation of politicians will apply themselves to the energetic 
study of oratory which has added the names of so many Englishmen 
to the list of those who have excelled in eloquence. 

“Do you ever look at the Latin translation when you read 
^Eschylus ?” says a schoolboy in Bulwer Lytton’s u Ernest Maltravers” 
to Cleveland, who points to the Laocoon and replies, “ That is my Latin 
translation.” Flaxman’s Homeric Outlines * might well be the Latin 
translation of Homer, of Hesiod, and of JCschylus to any enthusiastic 
student. An imaginative boy who had for the first time essayed to 
enter upon that wide expanse “ which deep-browed Homer rules as 
his demesne,” would breathe its pure serene with the greater delight 
for looking upon such imagings of the war round Troy as these. 


2 “ Classical Outlines Engraved from the Compositions of Flaxman,” London ; 
Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. 1879. 
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The heroic forms pass by in august majesty, gods mingle with 
mortals in divine condescension and companionship ; within the 
beleaguered city goes fair Helen, whose beauty, according to Mr. 
William Morris’s hero, i$ the cause 

“ How almost all men reading that sad siege. 

Hold for the Trojans.” 

Outside the walls the mighty heroes battle ; all the war lives in the 
grand outlines into which Flaxman has translated the world’s greatest 
epic. The wanderings of Odysseus he has no less re-created : so too 
the melancholy faith and pastoral beauty of Hesiod ; so too the tragic 
grandeur of JEschylus the thunderous. Art students owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Sparkes for this issue of works the study of which 
is so eminently calculated to improve the style, and literary lovers of 
Homer should be no less grateful. 

The only illustrations to Homeric legend that we know of, which 
are at all worthy of consideration after Flaxman’s, are Preller’s 
Frescoes from the Odyssey, which adorn the walls of one of the roomB 
in the Museum at Weimar. It is rather to be regretted that these 
admirable works are not more widely known outside the limits of 
“the dear little Saxon city where the great Goethe and the good 
Schiller lived and lie buried,” as Thackeray so charmingly styles it. 
We should be very glad to see some English publisher undertake to 
make them familiar to English lovers of art. There is, no doubt, a 
considerable opposition to German art felt by some of the artistic 
coteries of the hour ; but the influence of aesthetic cliques is happily 
limited, and cannot affect those daring spirits who decline to allow 
their judgment or their admiration to be fettered by the decrees of 
any “ school.” The Preller Frescoes represent the wanderings and the 
strange fortunes of the wise Ulysses with both the strength and the 
beauty needful to the fitting interpretation of the great story. The 
artist is deeply imbued with the feeling of the poem, and his apprecia- 
tion of the capacities and limits of decorative art are clear and true 
enough to serve as admirable examples. It is needless to say that they 
are inferior to Flaxman’s designs; but there is no reason why, because 
we admire Flaxman, we should admire no one else, and there is room 
for very worthy Homeric illustration not only below Flaxman’fl 
designs, but below the Odyssey frescoes of Preller. 

A newspaper-reader, that is, a school-reader, composed of extracts 
from journals of the nineteenth century upon events of the day, is a 
distinctly good idea, and reflects no little credit upon its originators. 
The ordinary school-readers are a little monotonous in character and 
a little wanting in the interest which it is difficult to attain while 
keeping within the limits of literary choice allowed by the scope and 
purpose of a school-reader. The compilers of the newspaper-reader 
have succeeded in meeting the want, and have produced a Work which 
school-teachers ought to be glad to welcome 3 in the present day, when 

8 “ Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series.” “ Complete Primer.” ** First, , 
Second, and Third Readers.'’ “The Newspaper Reader.’* By Harry Findlater 
Bussey and Thomas Wilson Retd. London : Blackie & Co. 1879. 
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journalistic literature is practically all-powerful, and when the news- 
paper takes a high place in literature. The plan on which the book 
is formed is clear and advantageous, the selections ranging from the 
beginning of the century, with the account from the Times of the 
death and funeral of George Washington, down to an extract from the 
Daily Telegraph on ringing out the old year, which is certainly well 
qualified to give board-school youth an idea of the highly coloured 
stylo of that journal. The other school-readers published by the 
same house are equally meritorious. 

A great authority on the collecting taste in mankind advises book- 
lovers to adopt some settled principle in making acquisitions. Let 
them, lie recommends, attempt for example to collect all the editions 
of Horace. By following a purpose of this nature, they will be 
conferring greater benefit on their fellows than by desultory and 
aimless purchases. Such was the plan followed by the late Mr. 
Ticknor, of Boston ; 4 but his aim was higher than the hope of 
collecting all the editions of a single author — he aimed at little less 
than the collection of a whole literature, and if he did not absolutely 
succeed in his effort, he came very near it. lie devoted the leisure of 
his life to the getting together of Spanish and Portuguese books, to 
the number of nearly 4000 volumes. These he left to the city of 
Boston, u where,” he says, to quote from his will, “ I was horn, where 
I have lived a long and happy life, and where I hope to die.” 
There is something so pleasing in the testimony of a man’s affection 
for his city, and the interest in humanity which leads to the accom- 
plishment of any worthy work, that no matter how often it occurs — 
and it cannot occur too often- — it calls for admiration and perhaps for 
some not ill-spent moments of reflection. If every act of human 
charity served, but to quicken in the minds of those considering it 
some wholesome reflections as to the little they have done for others, 
and how little they individually deserve, its beneficent effect would 
be more difficult to determine than the relation of the last widening 
circle on a pool of water to the little splash caused by the stone 
thrown into it. 

The catalogue of Mr. Ticknor’s library has just been isssued by 
the authorities of the Boston Public Library, and will prove a source 
of much delight to the bibliophilist. Well-prepared catalogues of 
books really effect the difficult task of uniting amusement with in- 
struction, and the catalogue in question is an admirable example of its 
kind, and does the highest credit to American scholarship. It will, we 
have little doubt, prove as valuable a treasure-house of information to 
the student of Spanish literature as is the Dyce Catalogue to the lover 
of Elizabethan Drama. Merely to turn over the pages is a source of 
pleasure to any one who knows or cares anything for Spanish literature. 
The editions of Amadis of Gaul will attract by their titles the lovers 
of that strange tale of chivalry which Cervantes’ barber was alone 


4 tf Catalogue of the Ticknor Collection, Boston Public Library. 99 By James 
Lyman Whitney. Boston : Printed by Order of the Trustees. 1879. 
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willing to spare from the fate which befell the rest of Don Quixote’s 
library. The lovers of religious poetry will turn to the name of 
Luis Ponco do Leon, whose attempt to translate the Song of Solomon 
won him five years of imprisonment from the Inquisition, for infringing 
the prohibition to render the Bible into the language of the people* 
Admirers of the Anacreontic spirit in lyrical poetry will at once seek 
out the name of Villegas, and those who care but for the few great 
names of any literature, and to whom therefore Spain means only the 
il Chronicle of the Cid,” u Don Quixote,” and the Dramas of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon, will find those Titans of Castille abundantly honoured* 
The numerous notes by Mr. Tickrior which aro scattered over the 
volume are very valuable. Mr. Ticknor’s almost unrivalled knowledge 
of his subject, the authority which his admirable histories of Spanish 
literature gave him, his wide culture in alt departments of literature, 
his varied learning, and his extensive travels, all combine to make 
these notes precious to the careful student. Boston, and through her 
her American scholarship, are again to be felicitated on the honour 
of having made so valuable an addition to the literature ot biblio- 
graphy. 

Much has been written upon the education of children, and theories 
the most varied advanced from the poetic and intensely unpractical 
“ Emile” of Rousseau, to the no less poetical but intensely practical 
u Levana” of Jean Paul Richter. But the question is as fresh as if it 
had never been touched upon, and any contribution to the subject 
deserves careful consideration and investigation. The Baroness 
Marenhollz Biilow has written a little book 8 upon “ Frobel’s Educa- 
tional Theories,” an extremely good translation of which, by Alice 
Christie, is now before us. Frdbel’s name and his kindergarten system 
are both known in England, but neither so well that an attempt to 
make them better known requires any apology. Those who have 
anything to do with the education of young children may read and re* 
read 44 Child and Child Nature” with very great advantage. Though 
it may not command absolute agreement with all its theories, it is 
full of suggestions which may be developed to the eminent advantage 
both of teacher and taught. f , 

We quite agree with Mr. Wilkins, that no speech of Ciceros is 
better fitted to be studied by the young student than that which is 
commonly known as the il Oratio pro Lege Manilla .” 5 6 We may also 
add that we know of no edition in which it may bo better studied 
than in the edition which Mr. Wilkins has prepared after Karl Halm 
for Macmillan’s Classical Series. We have had occasion to praiso a 
good many of the works issued in this series, but few have deserved 
approval more than this. The annotations to this magnificent 
specimen of patriotic oratory arc exceedingly full and exhaustive, nor 


5 “ Child And Child Nature.” By the Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow. Trans- 
lated by Alice M. Christie. London : W. Swan Sonnensoheiu. 1879* 

6 “Cicero. Oratio pro Lege Manilla.” Edited by A. S. Wilkins, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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are all due to the erudition of the distinguished German scholar : many 
not the least valuable are due to the culture of the English editor. 
One of Dr. Halm’s notes might, however, have suggested an allusion 
from contemporary history to Mr. Wilkins. It is where the critic 
compares the opening of the fifth section with the lines in Verr. v, — 
“ Quot bella majoress nostros et quanta suscepisse arbitrabami, quod 
cives Romani injuria adfecti, quod navicularii retenti, quod mercatores 
spoliati dicer entur.” These words were made use of with immense 
success at the time by Mr. Cockburn in supporting Lord Palmerston’s 
famous “ Civis Romanus” speech at the time of the u Don Pacifico” 
difficulty. 

Messrs. Macmillan send us two more additions to the already 
vast number of aids to Latin prose composition in existence/ Their 
appearance is, however, justified by considerable merit, the examples 
for translation in each being well chosen and expressive. 

We have received the Post Office Directory for 1879/ which well 
sustains the character its predecessors won for accuracy and com- 
pleteness.. 


7 “Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition.” Part II. By the Rev. 
Henry Belcher. Macmillan. “Passages for Translation into Latin Prose.” 
By A. W. Potts. Macmillan. 

8 “Post Office Directory for 1879.” Kelly & Co., London. 
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